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THE  STOEY  OF   A  MASTEEPIECE. 
In  Two  Parts. — Part  L 


""l^f  O  longer  ago  than  last  Summer,  during  a  six  weeks'  stay  at 
-LI  Newport,  John  Lennox  became  engaged  to  Miss  Marian  Ev- 
erett of  New  York.  Mr.  Lennox  was  a  widower,  of  large  estate, 
and  without  children.  He  was  thirty-five  years  old,  of  a  sufficiently 
distinguished  appearance,  of  excellent  manners,  of  an  unusual  share 
of  sound  information,  of  irreproachable  habits  and  of  a  temper 
which  was  understood  to  have  suiFered  a  trying  and  salutary  pro- 
bation during  the  short  term  of  his  wedded  life.  Miss  Everett  was,, 
therefore,  all  things  considered,  believed  to  be  making  a  very  good 
match  and  to  be  having  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

And  yet  Miss  Everett,  too,  was  a  very  marriageable  young  lady 
— ^the  pretty  Miss  Everett,  as  she  was  called,  to  distinguish  her 
from  certain  plain  cousins,  with  whom,  owing  to  her  having  no 
mother  and  no  sisters,  she  was  constrained,  for  decency's  sake,  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  her  time — rather  to  her  own  satisfaction,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  than  to  that  of  these  excellent  young  women. 

Marian  Everett  was  penniless,  indeed;  but  she  was  richly  en- 
dowed with  all  the^  gifts  which  make  a  woman  charming.  She  was, 
without  dispute,  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  circle  in  which  she 
lived  and  moved.  Even  certain  of  her  elders,  women  of  a  larger 
experience,  of  a  heavier  calibre,  as  it  were,  and,  thanks  to  their 
being  married  ladies,  of  greater  freedom  of  action,  were  practi- 
cally not  so  charming  as  she.  And  yet,  in  her  emulation  of  the 
social  graces  of  these,  her  more  fully  licensed  sisters.  Miss  Everett 
was  quite  guiltless  of  any  aberration  from  the  strict  line  of  maidenly 
dignity.  She  professed  an  almost  religious  devotion  to  good  taste, 
and  she  looked  with  horror  upon  the  boisterous  graces  of  many  of 
her  companions.  Beside  being  the  most  entertaining  girl  in  New 
York,  she  was,  therefore,  also  the  most  irreproachable.  Her  beauty 
was,  perhaps,  contestable,  but  it  was  certainly  uncontested.  She 
was  the  least  bit  below  the  middle  height,  and  her  person  was 
marked  by  a  great  fulness  and  roundness  of  outline ;  and  yet,  in: 
spite  of  this  comely  ponderosity,  her  movements  were  perfectly 
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light  and  elastic.  In  complexion,  she  was  a  genuine  blonde — a 
warm  blonde ;  with  a  midsummer  bloom  upon  her  cheek,  and  the 
light  of  a  midsummer  sun  wrought  into  her  auburn  hair.  Her 
features  were  not  cast  upon  a  classical  model,  but  their  expression 
was  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing.  Her  forehead  was  low  and 
broad,  her  nose  small,  and  her  mouth — well,  by  the  envious  her 
mouth  was  called  enormoits.  It  is  certain  that  it  had  an  immense 
capacity  for  smiles,  and  that  when  she  opened  it  to  sing  (which  sho 
did  with  infinite  sweetness)  it  emitted  a  copious  flood  of  sound. 
Her  face  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  circular,  and  her  shoulders  a  trifle 
too  high ;  but,  as  I  say,  the  general  effect  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
I  might  point  out  a  dozen  discords  in  the  character  of  her  face  and 
figure,  and  yei  utterly  fail  to  invalidate  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced. There  is  something  essentially  uncivil,  and,  indeed,  unphilo- 
sophical,  in  the  attempt  to  verify  or  to  disprove  a  woman's  beauty 
in  detail,  and  a  man  gets  no  more  than  he  deserves  when  he  finds 
that,  in  strictness,  the  aggregation  of  the  different  features  fails  to 
make  up  the  total  Stand  ofl^  gentlemen,  and  let  her  make  the 
addition.  Beside  her  beauty,  Miss  Everett  shone  by  her  good  na- 
ture and  her  lively  perceptions.  She  neither  made  hai*sh  speeches 
nor  resented  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  keenly  enjoyed  in- 
tellectual cleverness,  and  even  cultivated  it.  Her  great  merit  was 
that  she  made  no  claims  or  pretensions.  Just  as  there  was  nothing 
artificial  in  her  beauty,  so  there  was  nothing  pedantic  in  her  acute- 
ness  and  nothing  sentimental  in  her  amiability.  The  one  was  all 
freshness  and  the  others  all  bon/iommie. 

John  I^nnox  saw  her,  then  loved  her  and  offered  her  his  hand. 
In  accepting  it  Miss  Everett  acquired,  in  the  world's  eye,  the  one 
advantage  which  she  lacked — a  complete  stability  and  regularity  of 
position.  Her  friends  took  no  small  satisfaction  in  contrasting  her 
brilliant  and  comfortable  future  with  her  somewhat  precarious  past. 
Lennox,  nevertheless,  was  congratulated  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left ;  but  none  too  often  for  his  faith.  That  of  Miss  Everett  was 
not  put  to  so  severe  a  test,  although  she  was  frequently  reminded 
by  acquaintances  of  a  moralizing  turn  that  she  had  reason  to  be 
very  thankful  for  Mr.  Lennox's  choice.  To  these  assurances  Ma- 
rian listened  with  a  look  of  patient  humility,  which  was  extremely 
becoming.  It  was  as  if  for  his  sake  she  could  consent  even  to  bo 
bored. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  their  engagement  had  been  made  known, 
both  parties  returned  to  Xew  York.  Lennox  lived  in  a  house  of 
his  own,  which  he  now  busied  himself  with  repairing  and  refurnish- 
ing ;  for  the  wedding  had  been  fixed  for  the  end  of  October.  Miss 
Everett  lived  in  lodgings  with  her  father,  a  decayed  old  gentleman, 
who  rubbed  his  idle  hands  from  morning  till  night  over  the  pros- 
pect of  his  daughter's  marriage. 
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John  Lennox,  habitually  a  man  of  numerous  resources,  fond  of 
reading,  fond  of  music,  fond  of  society  and  not  averse  to  politics, 
passed  the  first  weeks  of  the  Autumn  in  a  restless,  fidgetty  manner. 
When  a  man  approaches  middle  age  he  finds  it  difficult  to  wear 
gracefully  the  distinction  of  being  engaged.  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  discharge  with  becoming  alacrity  the  various  petits  soins  inci- 
dental to  the  position.  There  was  a  certain  pathetic  gravity,  to 
those  who  knew  him  well,  in  Lennox's  attentions.  One-third  of  his 
time  he  spent  in  foraging  in  Broadway,  whence  he  returned  half-a- 
dozen  times  a  week,  laden  with  trinkets  and  gimcracks,  which  he 
always  finished  by  thinking  it  puerile  and  brutal  to  ofier  his  mis- 
tress. Another  third  he  passed  in  Mr.  Everett's  drawing-room, 
during  which  period  Marian  was  denied  to  visitors.  The  rest  of 
the  time  he  spent,  as  he  told  a  friend,  God  knows  how.  This  was 
stronger  language  than  his  friend  expected  to  hear,  for  Lennox  was 
neither  a  man  of  precipitate  utterance,  nor,  in  his  friend's  belief, 
of  a  strongly  passionate  nature.  But  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
very  much  in  love ;  or  at  least  very  much  off  his  balance. 

"  When  I'm  with  her  it's  all  very  well,"  he  pursued,  "  but  when 
Pm  away  from  her  I  feel  as  if  I  were  thrust  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
living." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  patient,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  you're  destined 
to  live  hard,  yet." 

Lennox  was  silent,  and  his  face  remained  rather  more  sombre 
than  the  other  liked  to  see  it. 

"  I  hope  there's  no  particular  difficulty,"  the  latter  resumed ;  hop- 
ing to  induce  him  to  relieve  himself  of  whatever  weighed  upon  his 
consciousness. 

"Pm  afraid  sometimes  I— afraid  sometimes  she  doesn't  really 

love  me." 

"Well,  a  little  doubt  does  no  harm.  It^s  better  than  to  be  too 
sure  of  it,  and  to  sink  into  fatuity.     Only  be  sure  you  love  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Lennox,  solemnl}^,  "that's  the  great  point." 

One  morning,  unable  to  fix  his  attention  on  books  and  papers,  he 
bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  for  passing  an  hour. 

He  had  made,  at  Newport,  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  artist 
named  Gilbert,  for  whose  talent  and  conversation  he  had  conceived 
a  strong  relish.  The  painter,  on  leaving  JSTewport,  was  to  go  to  the 
Adirondacks,  and  to  be  back  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  October, 
after  which  time  he  begged  his  friend  to  come  and  see  him. 

It  occurred  to  Lennox  on  the  morning  I  speak  of  that  Gilbert 
must  already  have  returned  to  town,  and  would  be  lookmg  for  his 
visit.     So  he  forthwith  repaired  to  his  studio. 

Gilbert's  card  was  on  the  door,  but,  on  entering  the  room,  Len- 
nox  found  it  occunied  by  a  stranger— a  young  man  in  painters 
garb,  at  work  before  a  large  panel.     He  learned  from  this  gentle 
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man  that  he  was  a  temporary  sharer  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  studio,  and, 
that  the  latter  had  stepped  out  for  a  few  moments.  Lennox  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  await  his  return.  He  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  young  man,  and,  finding  him  very  intelligent,  as  well 
as,  apparently,  a  great  friend  of  Gilbert,  he  looked  at  him  with  some 
interest.  He  was  of  something  less  than  thirty,  tall  and  robust, 
with  a  strong,  joyous,  sensitive  face,  and  a  thick  auburn  beard. 
Lennox  was  struck  with  his  face,  which  seemed  both  to  express  a 
great  deal  of  human  sagacity  and  to  indicate  the  essential  tempera- 
ment of  a  painter. 

"  A  man  with  that  face,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  does  work  at  least 
worth  looking  at." 

He  accordingly  asked  his  companion  if  he  might  come  and  look 
at  his  picture.  The  latter  readily  assented,  and  Lennox  placed  him- 
self before  the  canvas. 

It  bore  a  representation  of  a  half-length  female  figure,  in  a  cos- 
tume and  with  an  expression  so  ambiguous  that  Lennox  remained 
uncertain  whether  it  was  a  portrait  or  a  work  of  fancy :  a  fair- 
haired  young  woman,  clad  'in  a  rich  mediaeval  dress,  and  looking 
like  a  countess  of  the  Renaissance.  Her  figure  was  relieved  against 
a  sombre  tapestry,  her  arms  loosely  folded,  her  head  erect  and  her 
eyes  on  the  spectator,  toward  whom  she  seemed  to  move — "  Dans 
un  fldt  de  velours  trainant  ses  petits  piedsy 

As  Lennox  insi)ected  her  face  it  seemed  to  reveal  a  hidden  like- 
ness to  a  face  he  well  knew — the  face  of  Marian  Everett.  He  was 
of  course  anxious  to  know  whether  the  likeness  was  accidental  or 
designed. 

"  I  take  this  to  be  a  portrait,"  he  said  to  the  artist,  "  a  portrait 
*in  character.'" 

"No,"  said  the  latter,  "it's  a  mere  composition:  a  little  from 
here  and  a  little  from  there.  The  picture  has  been  hanging  about 
me  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  a  sort  of  receptacle  of  waste 
ideas.  It  has  been  the  victim  of  innumerable  theories  and  experi- 
ments. But  it  seems  to  have  survived  them  alL  I  suppose  it  pos- 
sesses a  certain  amount  of  vitality." 

"  Do  you  call  it  anything  ?  " 

"I  called  it  originally  after  something  I'd  read — Browning's 
poem,  *  My  Last  Duchess.'     Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  whether  it's  an  attempt  to  embody  the  poet's 
impression  of  a  portrait  actually  existing.  But  why  should  I  care? 
This  is  simply  an  attempt  to  embody  my  own  private  impression  of 
the  poem,  which  has  always  had  a  strong  hold  on  my  fancy.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  agrees  with  your  own  impression  and  that 
of  most  readers.  But  I  don't  insist  upon  the  name.  The  possessor 
of  the  picture  is  free  to  baptize  it  afresh." 
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The  longer  Lennox  looked  at  the  picture  the  more  he  liked  it,  and 
the  deeper  seemed  to  be  the  correspondence  between  the  lady's  ex- 
pression and  that  with  which  he  had  invested  the  heroine  of  Brown- 
ing's lines.  The  less  accidental,  too,  seemed  that  element  which 
Marian's  face  and  the  face  on  the  canvas  possessed  in  common. 
He  thought  of  the  great  poet's  noble  lyric  and  of  its  exquisite  sig- 
nificance, and  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  woman  he  loved  having 
been  chosen  as  the  fittest  exponent  of  that  significance. 

He  turned  away  his  head ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  If  I  were 
possessor  of  the  picture,"  he  said,  finally,  answering  the  artist's 
last  words,  "I  should  feel  tempted  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  a  per- 
son of  whom  it  very  much  reminds  nae." 

"  Ah  ?  "  said  Baxter ;  and  then,  after  a  pause — "  a  person  in  New 
York?" 

It  had  happened,  a  week  before,  that,  at  her  lover's  request,  Miss 
Everett  had  gone  in  his  company  to  a  photographer's  and  had  been 
photographed  in  a  dozen  different  attitudes.  The  proofs  of  these 
photographs  had  been  sent  home  for  Marian  to  choose  from.  She 
had  made  a  choice  of  half  a  dozen — or  rather  Lennox  had  made  it 
— and  the  latter  had  put  them  in  his  pocket,  with  the  intention  of 
stopping  at  the  establishment  and  giv^ing  his  orders.  He  now  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  showed  the  painter  one  of  the  cards. 

"  I  find  a  great  resemblance,"  said  he,  "  between  your  Duchess 
and  that  young  lady." 

The  artist  looked  at  the  photograph.  "  If  1  am  not  mistaken," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  the  young  lady  is  Miss  Everett." 

Lennox  nodded  assent. 

His  companion  remained  silent  a  few  moments,  examining  the 
photograph  with  considerable  interest ;  but,  as  Lennox  observed, 
without  comparing  it  with  his  picture. 

-*  My  Duchess  very  probably  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  Miss 
Everett,  but  a  not  exactly  intentional  one,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  The 
picture  was  begun  before  I  ever  saw  Miss  Everett.  Miss  Everett, 
as  you  see — or  as  you  know — has  a  very  charming  face,  and,  during 
the  few  weeks  in  which  I  saw  her,  I  continued  to  work  upon  it. 
You  know  how  a  painter  works — how  artists  of  all  kinds  work : 
they  claim  their  property  wherever  they  find  it.  What  I  found  to 
ray  purpose  in  Miss  Everett's  appearance  I  didn't  hesitate  to  adopt; 
especially  as  I  had  been  feeling  about  in  the  dark  for  a  type  of  coun- 
tenance which  her  face  effectually  realized.  The  Dnchess  was  an 
Italian,  I  take  it ;  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  she  was  to  be  a 
blonde.  Now,  there  is  a  decidedly  southern  depth  and  warmth  of 
tone  in  Miss  Everett's  complexion,  as  well  as  that  breadth  and 
thickness  of  feature  which  is  common  in  Italian  women.  You  see 
the  resemblance  is  much  more  a  matter  of  type  than  of  expression. 
Nevertheless,  I'm  sorry  if  the  copy  betrays  the  original." 
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*'I  doubt,"  said  Lennox,  "  whether  it  would  betray  it  to  any 
other  perception  than  mine.  I  have  the  honor,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  to  be  engaged  to  Miss  Everett.  You  will,  therefore,  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  ask  whether  you  mean  to  sell  your  picture  ?  " 

"It's  already  sold — to  a  lady,"  rejoined  the  artist,  with  a  smile; 
"a  maiden  lady,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Browning." 

At  this  moment  Gilbert  returned.  The  two  friends  exchanged 
greetings,  and  their  companion  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  studio. 
After  they  had  talked  a  while  of  what  had  happened  to  each  since 
they  parted,  Lennox  spoke  of  the  painter  of  the  Duchess  and  of 
his  remarkable  talent,  expressing:  surprise  that  he  shouldn't  have 
heard  of  him  before,  and  that  Gilbert  should  never  have  spoken  of 
him. 

"  His  name  is  Baxter — Stephen  Baxter,"  said  Gilbert,  "  and  until 
his  return  from  Europe,  a  fortnight;  ago,  I  knew  little  more  about 
him  than  you.  He's  a  case  of  improvement.  I  met  him  in  Paris  in 
'62  ;  at  that  time  he  was  doing  absolutely  nothing.  He  has  learned 
what  you  see  in  the  interval.  On  arriving  in  New  York  he  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  studio  big  enough  to  hold  him.  As,  with  my 
little  sketches,  I  need  only  occupy  one  corner  of  mine,  I  offered  him 
the  use  of  the  other  three,  until  he  should  be  able  to  bestow  him- 
self to  his  satisfaction.  When  he  began  to  unpack  his  canvases  I 
found  I  had  been  entertaining  an  angel  unawares." 

Gilbert  then  proceeded  to  uncover,  for  Lennox's  inspection,  sev- 
eral of  Baxter's  portraits,  both  of  men  and  women.  Each  of  these 
works  confirmed  Lennox's  impression  of  the  painter's  power.  He 
returned  to  the  picture  on  the  easel.  Marian  Everett  reappeared 
at  his  silent  call,  and  looked  out  of  the  eyes  with  a  most  penetrating 
tenderness  and  melancholy. 

"  He  may  say  what  he  pleases,"  thought  Lennox,  "  the  resem- 
•blapce  is,  in  some  degree,  also  a  matter  of  expression.  Gilbert," 
he  added,  wishing  to  measure  the  force  of  the  likeness,  "  whom 
does  it  remind  you  of?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Gilbert,  "  of  whom  it  reminds  you.^"* 

"And  do  you  see  it  yourself?" 

"  They  are  both  handsome,  and  both  have  auburn  hair.  That's 
all  I  can  see." 

Lennox  was  somewhat  relieved.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
discomfort — a  feeling  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  first  mo- 
ment of  pride  and  satisfaction — that  he  thought  of  Marian's  pe- 
culiar and  individual  charms  having  been  subjected  to  the  keen 
appreciation  of  another  than  himself.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
conclude  that  the  painter  had  merely  been  struck  with  what  was 
most  supei*ficial  in  her  appearance,  and  that  his  own  imagination 
supplied  the  rest.  It  occurred  to  him,  as  he  walked  home,  that  it 
would  be  a  not  unbecoming  tribute  to  the  young  girl'a  loveliness 
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on  his  own  part,  to  cause  her  portrait  to  be  painted  by  this  clever 
young  man.  Their  engagement  had  as  yet  been  an  affair  of  pure 
sentiment,  and  he  had  taken  an  almost  fastidious  care  not  to  give 
himself  the  vulgar  appearance  of  a  mere  purveyor  of  luxuries  and 
pleasures.  Practically,  he  had  been  as  yet  ^  for  his  future  wife  a 
poor  man — or  rather  a  man,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  a  millionaire. 
He  had  ridden  with  her,  he  had  sent  her  flowers,  and  he  had  gone 
with  her  to  the  opera.  But  he  had  neither  sent  her  sugar-plums, 
nor  made  bets  with  her,  nor  made  her  presents  of  jewelry.  Miss 
Everett's  female  friends  had  remarked  that  he  hadn't  as  yet  given 
her  the  least  little  betrothal  ring,  either  of  pearls  or  of  diamonds. 
Marian,  however,  was  quite  content.  She  was,  by  nature,  a  great 
artist  in  the  mise  en  schne  of  emotions,  and  she  felt  instinctively 
that  this  classical  moderation  was  but  the  converse  presentment  of 
an  immepse  matrimonial  abundance.  In  his  attempt  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  his  relations  with  Miss  Everett  should  be  tinged  in 
any  degree  with  the  accidental  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  either 
party,  Lennox  had  thoroughly  understood  his  own  instinct.  He 
knew  that  he  should  some  day  feel  a  strong  and  irresistible  impulse 
to  offer  his  mistress  some  visible  and  artistic  token  of  his  affection, 
and  that  his  gift  would  convey  a  greater  satisfaction  from  being 
sole  of  its  kind.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  his  chance  had  come. 
What  gift  could  be  more  delicate  than  the  gift  of  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  by  her  patience  and  good-will  to  her  husband's  pos- 
session of  a  perfect  likeness  of  her  face  ? 

On  that  same  evening  Lennox  dined  with  his  future  father-in-law, 
as  it  was  his  habit  to  do  once  a  week. 

"Marian,"  he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  dinner,  "I  saw,  this  morn- 
ing, an  old  friend  of  yours." 

*'  Ah,"  said  Marian,  "  who  was  that  ?  " 

"Mr.  Baxter,  the  painter." 

Marian  changed  color — ever  so  little  ;  no  more,  indeed,  than  was 
natural  to  an  honest  surprise. 

Her  surprise,  however,  could  not  have  been  great,  inasmuch  as 
she  now  said  that  she  had  seen  his  return  to  America  mentioned  in 
a  newspaper,  and  as  she  knew  that  Lennox  frequented  the  society 
of  artists.     "He  was  well,  I  hope,"  she  added,  "  and  prosperous.'* 

"  Where  did  you  know  this  gentleman,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Everett. 

"  I  knew  him  in  Europe  two  years  ago — first  in  the  Summer  in 
Switzerland,  and  afterward  in  Paris.  He  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Denbigh."  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  a  lady  in  whose  company  Marian 
had  recently  spent  a  year  in  Europe — a  widow,  rich,  childless,  an 
invalid,  and  an  old  friend  of  Iier  mother.     "  Is  he  always  painting  ?  " 

"  Apparently,  and  extremely  well.     He  has  two  or  three  as  good 
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portraits  there  as  one  may  reasonably  expect  to  see.  And  he  has, 
moreover,  a  certain  picture  which  reminded  me  of  you." 

"  His  '  Last  Duchess  ? ' "  asked  Marian,  with  some  curiosity.  "  1 
should  like  to  see  it.  If  you  think  it's  like  me,  John,  you  ought  to 
buy  it  up." 

"I  wanted  to  buy  it,  but  it's  sold.     You  know  it  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  through  Mr.  Baxter  himself  I  saw  it  in  its  rudimentary 
state,  when  it  looked  like  nothing  that  I  should  care  to  look  like. 
I  shocked  31rs.  Denbigh  very  much  by  telling  him  I  was  glad  it  was 
his  *  last.'    The  picture,  indeed,  led  to  our  acquaintance." 

"  And  not  vice  versa,"*^  said  Mr.  Everett,  facetiously. 

" How  vice  versa?  "  asked  Marian,  innocently.  "  I  met  Mr.  Bax- 
ter for  the  first  time  at  a  party  in  Rome." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  met  him  in  Switzerland,"  said  Lennox. 

"  No,  in  Rome.  It  was  only  two  days  before  we  left.  .  He  was 
introduced  to  me  without  knowing  I  was  with  Mrs.  Denbigh,  and 
indeed  without  knowing  that  she  had  been  in  the  city.  He  was 
very  shy  of  Americans.  The  first  thing  he  said  to  me  was  that  I 
looked  very  much  like  a  picture  he  had  been  painting." 

"  That  you  realized  his  ideal,  etc." 

"  Exactly,  but  not  at  all  in  that  sentimental  tone.  I  took  him  to 
Mrs.  Denbigh  ;  they  found  they  were  sixth  cousins  by  marriage ; 
he  came  to  see  us  the  next  day,  and  insisted  upon  our  going  to  his 
studio.  It  was  a  miserable  place.  I  believe  he  was  very  poor.  At 
least  Mrs.  Denbigh  offered  him  some  money,  and  he  frankly  accepted 
it.  She»attempted  to  8i)are  his  sensibilities  by  telling  him  that,  if 
he  liked,  he  could  paint  her  a  picture  in  return.  He  said  he  would 
if  he  had  time.  Later,  he  came  up  into  Switzerland,  and  the  follow- 
ing Winter  we  met  him  in  Paris." 

If  Lennox  had  had  any  mistrust  of  Miss  Everett's  relations  with 
the  painter,  the  manner  in  which  she  told  her  little  story  would 
have  effectually  blighted  it.  He  forthwith  proposed  that,  in 
consideration  not  only  of  the  young  man's  great  talent,  but  of  his 
actual  knowledge  of  her  face,  he  should  be  invited  to  paint  her 
portrait. 

Marian  assented  without  reluctance  and  without  alacrity,  and 
Lennox  laid  his  proposition  before  the  artist.  The  latter  requested 
a  day  or  two  to  consider,  and  then  replied  (by  note)  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  undertake  the  task. 

Miss  Everett  expected  that,  in  view  of  the  projected  renewal  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  Stephen  Baxter  would  call  upon  her,  under 
the  auspices  of  her  lover.  He  called  in  effect,  alone,  but  Marian 
was  not  at  home,  and  he  failed  to  repeat  the  visit.  The  day  for  the 
first  sitting  was  therefore  appointed  through  Lennox.  The  artist 
had  not  as  yet  obtained  a  studio  of  his  own,  and  the  latter  cordially 
offered   him   the   momentary  use   of  a   spacious   and  well-lighted 
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apartment  in  his  house,  which  had  been  intended  as  a  billiard  room, 
but  was  not  yet  fitted  up.  Lennox  expressed  no  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  portrait,  being  content  to  leave  the  choice  of  position°and 
costume  to  the  parties  immediately  interested.  He  found  the 
painter  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Marian's  "  points,"  and  he 
had  an  implicit  confidence  in  her  own  good  taste. 

Miss  Everett  arrived  on  the  morning  appointed,  under  her  father's 
escort,  Mr.  Everett,  who  prided  himself  largely  upon  doing  things 
in  proper  form,  having  caused  himself  to  be  introduced  beforehand 
to  the  painter.  Between  the  latter  and  Marian  there  was  a  brief 
exchange  of  civilities,  after  which  they  addressed  themselves  to 
business.  Miss  Everett  professed  the  most  cheerful  deference  to 
Baxter's  wishes  and  fancies,  at  the  same  time  that  she  made  no 
secret  of  possessing  a  number  of  strong  convictions  as  to  what 
should  be  attempted  and  what  should  be  avoided. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  the  young  man  to  find  her  convictions  sound 
and  her  wishes  thoroughly  sympathetic.  He  found  himself  called 
upon  to  make  no  compromise  with  stubborn  and  unnatural  preju- 
dices, nor  to  sacrifice  his  best  intentions  to  a  short-sighted  vanity. 

Whether  Miss  Everett  was  vain  or  not  need  not  here  be  declared. 
She  had  at  least  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  interests  of  an  enlight- 
ened sagacity  would  best  be  served  by  a  painting  which  should  be 
good  from  the  painter's  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  these  are  the 
painting's  chief  end.  I  may  add,  moreover,  to  her  very  great 
credit,  that  she  thoroughly  understood  how  great  an  artistic  merit 
should  properly  attach  to  a  picture  executed  at  the  behest  of  a  pas- 
sion, in  order  that  it  should  be  anything  more  than  a  mockery — a 
parody — of  the  duration  of  that  passion;  and  that  she  knew  in- 
stinctively that  there  is  nothing  so  chilling  to  an  artist's  heat  as 
the  interference  of  illogical  self-interest,  either  on  his  own  behalf 
or  that  of  another. 

Baxter  worked  firmly  and  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
houvB  he  felt  that  he  had  begun  his  picture.  Mr.  Everett,  as  lie 
sat  by,  threatened  to  be  a  bore;  laboring  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  beguile  the  session  with  cheap 
aesthetic  small  talk.  But  Marian  good-humoredly  took  the  painter's 
share  of  the  dialogue,  and  he  was  not  diverted  from  his  work. 

The  next  sitting  was  fixed  for  the  morrow.  Marian  wore  the 
dress  which  she  had  agreed  upon  with  the  painter,  and  in  which,  as 
in  her  position,  the  "  j^i^turesque "  element  had  been  religiously 
suppressed.  She  read  in  Baxter's  eyes  that  she  looked  supremely 
beautiful,  and  she  saw  that  his  fingers  tingled  to  attack  his  subject. 
But  she  caused  Lennox  to  be  sent  for,  under  the  pretense  of  obtain- 
ing his  adhesion  to  her  dress.  It  was  black,  and  he  might  object 
to^black.  He  came,  and  she  read  in  his  kindly  eyes  an  augmented 
edition  of  the  assurance  conveyed  in  Baxter's.     He  was  enthuhi- 
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iastic  for  the  black  dress,  wliich,  in  truth,  seemed  only  to  confirm 
and  enrich,  like  a  grave  maternal  protest,  the  young  girl's  look  of 
undiminished  youth. 

"  I  expect  you,"  he  said  to  Baxter,  "  to  make  a  masterpiece." 

"Never  fear,"  said  the  painter,  tapping  his  forehead.  "It's 
made^" 

On  this  second  occasion,  Mr.  Everett,  exhausted  by  the  intellect- 
ual strain  of  the  preceding  day,  and  encouraged  by  his  luxurious 
chair,  sank  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  His  companions  remained  for 
some  time,  listening  to  his  regular  breathing ;  Marian  with  her  eyes 
patiently  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  young  man  with  his 
glance  mechanically  travelling  between  his  figure  and  the  canvas. 
At  last  he  fell  back  several  paces  to  survey  his  work.  Marian 
moved  her  eyes,  and  they  met  his  own. 

"  Well,  Miss  Everett,"  said  the  painter,  in  accents  which  might 
have  been  tremulous  if  he  had  not  exerted  a  strong  effort  to  make 
them  firm. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Baxter,"  said  the  young  girl. 

And  the  two  exchanged  a  long,  firm  glance,  which  at  last  ended 
in  a  smile — a  smile  which  belonged  decidedly  to  the  family  of  the 
famous  laugh  of  the  two  angels  behind  the  altar  in  the  temple. 

"Well,  Miss  Everett,"  said  Baxter,  going  back  to  his  work; 
"  such  is  life  I " 

"So  it  appears,"  rejoined  Marian.  And  then,  after  a  pause  of 
some  moments  :  "  Why  didn't  you  come  and  see  me  ?  "  she  added. 

"  I  came  and  you  weren't  at  home." 

"Why  didn't  you  come  again?" 

"  What  was  the  use.  Miss  Everett  ?  " 

"It  would  simply  have  been  more  decent.  We  might  have 
become  reconciled." 

"  We  seem  to  have  done  that  as  it  is." 

"  I  mean  *  in  form.' " 

"Tiiat  would  have  been  absurd.  Don't  you  see  how  true  an 
instinct  I  had?  What  could  have  been  easier  than  our  meeting ? 
I  assure  you  that  I  should  have  found  any  talk  about  the  past,  and 
mutual  assurances  or  apologies  extremely  disagreeable." 

Miss  Everett  raised  her  eyes  from  the  floor  and  fixed  them  on 
her  companion  with  a  deep,  half-reproachful  glance,  "Is  the  past, 
then,"  she  asked,  "  so  utterly  disagreeable  ?  " 

Baxter  stared,  half  amazed.  "  Good  heavens  ! "  he  cried,  "  of 
course  it  is." 

Miss  Everett  dropped  her  eyes  and  remained  silent. 

I  may  as  well  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  rapidly  to  make 
plain  to  the  reader  the  events  to  which  the  above  conversation 
refers. 

Miss  Everett  had  found  it  expedient,  all  things  considered,  not 
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to  tell  her  intended  husband  the  whole  story  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Stephen  Baxter;  and  when  I  have  repaired  her  omissions, 
the  reader  will  probably  justify  her  discretion. 

She  had,  as  she  said,  met  this  young  man  for  the  first  time  at 
Rome,  and  there  in  the  course  of  two  interviews  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  heart.     He  had  felt  that  he  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  meet  Miss  Everett   again.     Their  reunion  in  Switzerland 
was  therefore  not  entirely  fortuitous ;    and  it  had  been  the  more 
easy   for  Baxter  to  make  it  possible,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
able  to  claim  a  kind  of  roundabout  relationship  with  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
Marian's  companion.     With  this  lady's  permission  he  had  attached 
himself  to   their  party.     He  had  made  their  route  of  travel  his 
own,  he  had  stopped  when  they  stopped  and  been  prodigal  of  at- 
tentions  and   civilities.     Before  a  week  was  over,  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
who  was  the  soul  of  confiding  good  nature,  exulted  in  the  discovery 
of  an  invaluable  kinsman.     Thanks  not  only  to  her  naturally  unex- 
acting     disposition,  but    to    the    apathetic    and   inactive     habits 
induced  by  constant  physical  suffering,  she  proved  a  very  insignifi- 
cant third  in  her  companions'  spending  of  the  hours.    How  delight- 
fully these  hours  were  spent,  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  imagine. 
A  suit  conducted   in   the  midst  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in 
Europe  is  already  half  won.     Marian's   social  graces  were  largely 
enhanced  by  the  satisfaction  which  her  innate  intelligence  of  natural 
beauty  enabled  her  to  take  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alps. 
She  had  never  appeared  to  such  advantage  ;  she  had  never  known 
such  perfect  freedom  and  frankness  and  gayety.     For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  made  a  captive  without  suspecting  it.     She  had 
surrendered  her  heart  to  the  mountains  and  the  lakes,  the  eternal 
snows  and  the  pastoral  valleys,  and  Baxter,  standing  by,  had  inter- 
cepted it.     He  felt  his  long-projected  Swiss  tour  vastly  magnified 
and  beautified  by  Miss  Everett's  part  in  it — by  the  constant  femi- 
nine sympathy  which  gushed  within  earshot,  with  the  coolness  and 
clearness  of  a  mountain  spring.     Oh  !  if  only  it  too  had  not  been 
fed  by  the  eternal  snows !     And  then  her  beauty — her  indefatiga- 
ble beauty — was  a  continual  enchantment.     Miss  Everett   looked 
so  thoroughly  in  her  place  in  a  drawing-room  that  it  was   almost 
logical  to -suppose  that  she  looked  well  nowhere  else.     But  in  fact, 
as  Baxter  learned,  she  looked  quite  well  enough  in  the  character  of 
what  ladies  call  a  "  fright " — that  is,  sunburnt,  travel-stained,  over- 
heated, exhilarated  and  hungry — to  elude  all  invidious  comparisons. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  one  morning  as  they  stood  together 
on  the  edge  of  a  falling  torrent,  high  above  the  green  concavities 
of  the  hills,  Baxter  felt  himself  irresistibly  urged  to  make  a  declar- 
ation.    The  thunderous   noise  of  the   cataract   covered  all  vocal 
utterance ;    so,  taking  out  his   sketch-book,  he  wrote  three  short 
words  on  a  blank  leaf.     He  handed  her  the  book.     She  read  his 
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message  with  a  beautiful  change  of  color  and  a  single  rapid  glance 
at  his  face.     She  then  tore  out  the  leaf. 

"  Don't  tear  it  up  ! "  cried  the  young  man. 

She  understood  him  by  the  movement  of  his  lips  and  shook  her 
head  with  a  smile.  But  she  stooped,  picked  up  a  little  stone,  and 
wrapping  it  in  the  bit  of  paper,  prepared  to  toss  it  into  the  torrent. 

Baxter,  uncertain,  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it  from  her.  She 
passed  it  into  the  other  hand  and  gave  him  the  one  he  had  at- 
tempted to  take. 

She  threw  away  the  paper,  but  she  let  him  keep  her  hand. 

Baxter  had  still  a  week  at  his  disposal,  and  Marian  made  it  a 
very  happy  one.  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  tired ;  they  had  come  to  a 
halt,  and  there  was  no  interruption  to  their  being  together.  They 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  long  future,  which,  on  getting  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  cataract,  they  had  expeditiously  agreed  to  pursue  in 
common. 

It  was  their  misfortune  both  to  be  poor.     They  determined,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  to  say  nothing  of  their  engagement  until 
Baxter,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  should  have  at  least  quadrupled  his 
income.     This  was  cruel,  but  it  was  imperative,  and  Marian  made 
no  complaint.     Her  residence  in  Europe  had  enlarged  her  concep- 
tion of  the   material   needs  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  it  was  quite 
natural  that  she  should  not,  close  upon  the  heels  of  this  experience, 
desire  to  rush  into  man-iage  with  a  poor  artist.    At  the  end  of  some 
days  Baxter  started  for  Germany  and  Holland,  portions  of  which 
he  wished  to  visit  for  purposes  of  study.     Mrs.  Denbigh  and  her 
young  friend  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  Winter.     Here,  in  the  middle 
of  February,  they  were  rejoined  by  Baxter,  who  had  achieved  his 
German   tour.     He   had  received,  while  absent,  five  little  letters 
from  Marian,  full  of  affection.     The   number   was  small^  but  the 
young  man  detected  in  the  very  temperance  of  his  mistress  a  cer- 
tain delicious  flavor  of  implicit  constancy.     She  received  him  with 
all  the  fiankness  and  sweetness  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  account  of  the   improvement  in 
his  prospects.     He  had  sold  three  of  his  Italian  pictures  and  had 
made  an  invaluable   collection  of  sketches.     He  was  on  the  high 
road  to  wealth  and  fame,  and  there  w^as  no  reason  their  engagement 
should  not  be  announced.     But  to  this  latter  proposition  Marian 
demurred — demurred  so  strongly,  and  yet  on  grounds  so  arbitrary, 
that  a  somewhat  painful  scene  ensued.     Stephen  left  her,  irritated 
and  perplexed.     The  next  day,  when  he  called,  she  was  unwell  and 
unable  to  see  him;  and  the  next— and  the  next.     On  the  evening 
of  the  day  that  he  had  made  his  third  fruitless  call  at  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's, he  overheard   Marian's  name  mentioned  at  a  large  party. 
The  interlocutors  were  two  elderly  women.     On  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  their  talk,  which  they  were  taking  no  pains  to  keej>  private. 
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he  found  that  his  mistress  was  under  accusal  of  having  trifled  with 
the  affections  of  an  unhappy  young  man,  the  only  son  of  one  of  tlie 
ladies.  There  was  apparently  no  lack  of  evidence  or  of  facts  which 
might  be  construed  as  evidence.  Baxter  went  home,  la  mort  dans 
Vdme,  and  on  the  following  day  called  again  on  Mrs.  Denbigh. 
Marian  was  still  in  her  room,  but  the  former  lady  received 
him.  Stephen  was  in  great  trouble,  but  his  mind  was  lucid,  and 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  interrogating  his  hostess. 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  with  her  habitual  indolence,  had  remained  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  terms  on  which  the  young  people  stood. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  Baxter  began,  "  that  I  heard  Miss  Everett 
accused  last  evening  of  very  sad  conduct." 

"  Ah,  for  heaven's  sake,  Stephen,"  returned  his  kinswoman,  "  don't 
go  back  to  that.  I've  done  nothing  all  Winter  but  defend  and 
palliate  her  conduct.  It's  hard  work.  Don't  make  me  do  it  for 
you.  You  know  her  as  well  as  I  do.  She  was  indiscreet,  but  I 
know  she  is  penitent,  and  for  that  matter  she's  well  out  of  it.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  desirable  young  man." 

"The  lady  whom  I  heard  talking  about  the  matter,"  said  Stephen, 
"  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  To  be  sure,  as  it  turned  out, 
she  was  his  mother." 

"  His  mother  ?  You're  mistaken.  His  mother  died  ten  years 
ago." 

Baxter  folded  his  arms  with  a  feeling  that  he  needed  to  sit  firm, 
"^//ons,"  said  he,  "  of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Of  young  Mr.  King." 

"Good  heavens,"  cried  Stephen.     "So  there  are  two  of  them  ?" 

"  Pray,  of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"Of  a  certain  Mr.  Young.  The  mother  is  a  handsome  old 
woman  with  white  curls." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  there  has  been  anything  between 
Marian  and  Frederic  Young  ?  " 

"  Voild !  I  only  repeat  what  I  hear.  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  that  you  ought  to  know." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy  movement. 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't,"  she  said.  "  I  give  it  up.  I  don't  pretend  to 
judge.  The  manners  of  young  people  to  each  other  are  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  in  my  day.  One  doesn't  know  whether 
they  mean  nothing  or  everything." 

"  You  know,  at  least,  whether  Mr.  Young  has  been  in  your  draw- 
ing-room?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  frequently.  I'm  very  sorry  that  Marian  is  talked  about. 
It's  very  unpleasant  for  me.     But  what  can  a  sick  woman  do  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Stephen,  "  so  much  for  Mr.  Young.  And  now  for 
Mr.  King." 

"  Mr.  King  is  gone  home.     It's  a  pity  he  ever  came  away." 
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"  In  what  sense  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  a  silly  fellow.     He  doesn't  understand  young  girls." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Stephen,  "  with  expression,"  as  the  music 
sheets  say,  "he  might  be  very  wise  and  not  do  that." 

"Not  but  that  Marian  was  injudicious.  She  meant  only  to  be 
amiable,  but  she  went  too  far.  She  became  adorable.  The  first 
thincr  she  knew  he  was  holdiusj  her  to  an  account." 

"  Is  he  good-looking  ?  " 

«  Well  enough." 

"And  rich?" 

"  Very  rich,  I  believe." 

"And  the  other?" 

"  What  other—Marian  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  your  friend  Young." 

"  Yes,  he's  quite  handsome." 

"  And  rich,  too  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  believe  he's  also  rich." 

Baxter  was  silent  a  moment.  "  And  there's  no  doubt,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  that  they  were  both  far  gone  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  answer  for  Mr.  King." 

"Well,  I'll  answer  for  Mr.  Young.  His  mother  wouldn't  have 
talked  as  she  did  unless  she'd  seen  her  son  suffer.  After  all,  then, 
it's  perhaps  not  so  much  to  Marian's  discredit.  Here  are  two 
liandsome  young  millionaires,  madly  smitten.  She  refuses  them 
both.     She  doesn't  care  for  good  looks  and  money." 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  sagaciously.  "  She  doesn't 
care  for  those  things  alone.  She  wants  talent,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Now,  if  you  were  only  rich,  Stephen — "  added  the  good  lady, 
innocently. 

Baxter  took  up  his  hat.  "When  you  wish  to  marry  Miss 
Everett,"  he  said, "  you  must  take  good  care  not  to  say  too  much 
about  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Young. 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
young  girl  in  person.  The  reader  may  like  him  the  less  for  his 
easily-shaken  confidence,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
make  light  of  these  lightly-made  revelations.  For  him  his  love 
had  been  a  passion ;  for  her,  he  was  compelled  to  believe,  it  had 
been  a  vulgar  pastime.  He  was  a  man  of  a  violent  temper ;  he 
went  straight  to  the  point. 

"  Marian,"  he  said,  "  you've  been  deceivmg  me." 
Marian  knew  very  well  what  he  meant ;  she  knew  very  well 
that  she  had  grown  weary  of  her  engagement  and  that,  however 
little  of  a  fault  her  conduct  had  been  to  Messrs.  Young  and  King, 
it  had  been  an  act  of  grave  disloyalty  to  Baxter.  She  felt  that  the 
blow  was  struck  and  that  their  engagement  was  clean  broken. 
She  knew  that  Stephen  would  be  satisfied  with  no  half-excuses  or 
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half-denials ;  and  she  had  none  others  to  give.  A  hundred  such 
would  not  make  a  perfect  confession.  Making  no  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  save  her  "  prospects,"  for  which  she  had  ceased  to  care, 
she  merely  attempted  to  save  her  dignity.  Her  dignity  for  the  mo- 
ment was  well  enough  secured  by  her  natural  half-cynical  coolness 
of  temper.  But  this  same  vulgar  placidity  left  in  Stephen's  memory 
an  impression  of  heartlessness  and  shallowness,  which  in  tliat  par- 
ticular quarter,  at  least,  was  destined  to  be  forever  fatal  to  lier 
claims  to  real  weight  and  worth.  She  denied  the  young  man's 
right  to  call  her  to  account  and  to  interfere  with  her  conduct ;  and 
she  almost  anticipated  his  proposal  that  they  should  consider  their 
engagement  at  an  end.  She  even  declined  the  use  of  the  simple 
logic  of  tears.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  the  interview 
was  not  of  long  duration. 

"  I  regard  you,"  said  Baxter,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold,  "  as 
the  most  superficial,  most  heartless  of  women." 

He  immediately  left  Paris  and  went  down  into  Spain,  where  he 
remained  till  the  opening  of  the  Summer.  In  the  month  of  May 
Mrs.  Denbigh  and  her  protege  went  to  England,  where  the  former, 
through  her  husband,  possessed  a  number  of  connections,  and  where 
Marian's  thoroughly  un-English  beauty  was  vastly  admired.  In 
September  they  sailed  for  America.  About  a  year  and  a  half,  there- 
fore, had  elapsed  between  Baxter's  separation  from  Miss  Everett 
and  their  meeting  in  New  York. 

During  this  interval  the  young  man's  wounds  had  had  time  to 
heal.  His  sorrow,  although  violent,  had  been  short-lived,  and 
when  he  finally  recovered  his  habitual  equanimity,  he  was  very  glad 
to  have  purchased  exemption  at  the  price  of  a  simple  heart-ache. 
Reviewing  his  impressions  of  Miss  Everett  in  a  calmer  mood,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  very  far  from  being  the  woman  of 
his  desire,  and  that  she  had  not  really  been  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  "  Thank  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it's  over.  She's  irre- 
claimably  light.  She's  hollow,  trivial,  vulgar."  There  had  been 
in  his  addresses  something  hasty  and  feverish,  something  factitious 
and  unreal  in  his  fancied  passion.  Half  of  it  had  been  the  work  of 
the  scenery,  of  the  weather,  of  mere  juxtaposition,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  young  girl's  picturesque  beauty ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
almost  suggestive  tolerance  and  indolence  of  poor  Mrs.  Denbigh. 
And  finding  himself  very  much  interested  in  Yelasquez,  at  Madrid, 
he  dismissed  Miss  Everett  from  his  thoughts.  I  do  not  mean  to 
offer  his  judgment  of  Miss  Everett  as  final;  but  it  was  at  least  con- 
scientious. The  ample  justice,  moreover,  which,  nnder  the  illusion 
of  sentiment,  he  had  rendered  to  her  charms  and  graces,  gave  him 
a  right,  when  free  from  that  illusion,  to  register  his  estimate  of  the 
arid  spaces  of  her  nature.  Miss  Everett  might  easily  have  accused 
him  of  injustice  and  brutality;  but  this  fact  would  still  stand  to 
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plead  in  liis  favor,  that  he  cared  with  all  his  strength  for  truth. 
Marian,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  indifferent  to  it.  Stephen's 
angry  sentence  on  her  conduct  had  awakened  no  echo  in  her  con- 
tracted soul. 

The  reader  has  now  an  adequate  conception  of  the  feelings  with 
which  these  two  old  friends  found  themselves  face  to  face.  It  is 
needful  to  add,  however,  that  the  lapse  of  time  had  very  much  di- 
minished the  force  of  those  feelings.  A  woman,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  desire  no  easier  company,  none  less  embarrassed  or  em- 
barrassing, than  a  disenchanted  lover ;  premising,  of  course,  that 
the  process  of  disenchantment  is  thoroughly  complete,  and  that 
some  time  has  elapsed  since  its  completion. 

Marian  herself  was  perfectly  at  her  ease.  She  had  not  retained 
her  equanimity — her  philosophy,  one  might  almost  call  it — during 
that  painful  last  interview,  to  go  and  lose  it  now.  She  had  no  ill 
feeling  toward  her  old  lover.  His  last  words  had  been — like  all 
words  in  Marian's  estimation — a  mere  fa^on  de  parlcr.  Miss  Ev- 
erett was  in  so  perfect  a  good  humor  during  these  last  days  of  her 
maidenhood'that,  there  was  nothing  in  the  past  that  she  could  not 
have  forgiven. 

She  blushed  a  little  at  the  emphasis  of  her  companion's  remark; 
but  she  was  not  discountenanced.  She  summoned  up  her  good 
humor.  "The  truth  is,  Mr.  Baxter,"  she  said,  "I  feel  at  the  present 
moment  on  perfect  good  terms  with  the  world  ;  I  see  everything 
en  rose  /  the  past  as  well  as  the  future." 

"I,  too,  am  on  very  good  terms  with  the  world,"  said  Baxter, 
"  and  my  heart  is  quite  reconciled  to  what  you  call  the  past.  But, 
nevertheless,  it's  very  disagreeable  to  rae  to  think  about  it." 

"Ah  then,"  said  Miss  Everett,  with  great  sweetness,  "I'm  afraid 
you're  not  reconciled." 

Baxter  laughed — so  loud  that  Miss  Everett  looked  about  at  her 
father.  But  Mr.  Everett  still  slept  the  sleep  of  gentility.  "I've 
no  doubt,"  said  the  painter,  "  that  I'm  far  from  being  so  good  a 
Christian  as  you.     But  I  assure  you  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  again." 

"You've  but  to  say  the  word  and  we're  friends,"  said  Marian. 

"We  were  very  foolish  to  have  attempted  to  be   anything  else." 

"  'Foolish,'  yes.     But  it  was  a  pretty  folly." 

"  Ah  no,  Miss  Everett.  I'm  an  artist,  and  t  claim  a  right  of 
property  in  the  word  'pretty.'  You  mustn't  stick  it  in  there. 
Nothing  could  be  pretty  which  had  such  an  ugly  termination.  It 
was  all  false." 

"Well — as  you  will.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  we 
parted?" 

"Travelling  and  working.  I've  made  great  progress  in  my 
trade.     Shortly  before  I  came  home  I  became  engaged." 

"Engaged? — dla  bontie  heure.     Is  she  good? — is  she  pretty?" 
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"  She's  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  you." 

"  In  other  words,  she's  infinitely  more  good.  I'm  sure  I  hope 
she  is.     But  why  did  you  leave  her  behind  you?" 

"She's  with  a  sister,  a  sad  invalid,  who  is  drinking  mineral 
waters  on  the  Rhine.  They  wished  to  remain  there  to  the  cold 
weather.  They're  to  be  home  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  we  are 
straightway  to  be  married." 

"I  congratulate  you,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Marian. 

"  Allow  me  to  do  as  much,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  waking  up ; 
which  he  did  by  instinct  whenever  the  conversation  took  a  ceremo- 
nious turn. 

Miss  Everett  gave  her  companion  but  three  more  sittings,  a  large 
part  of  his  work  being  executed  with  the  assistance  of  photographs. 
At  these  interviews  also,  Mr.  Everett  was  present,  and  still  deli- 
cately sensitive  to  the  soporific  influences  of  his  position.  But 
both  parties  had  the  good  taste  to  abstain  from  further  reference  to 
their  old  relations,  and  to  confine  their  talk  to  less  personal  themes.. 

Hexey  James,  Je. 
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SHE  waits,  "  to  curiosity  a  prey^'' 
Wondering  what  gift  will  greet  her  festive  day ;; 
Fly,  thou  dull  thing !  and  hail  her  with  a  song : 
I  have  withheld  my  messenger  too  long  ; 
For  in  those  eyes  the  beautiful  disdain 
Methought  I  saw,  made  me  misprize  my  strain. 

But  now  that  Christmas  brings  the  bolder  mind 
I  fling  my  fancy  to  December's  wind. 
And  my  caged  bird  unprison  to  the  blast, 
To  soar,  and  light  upon  her  hand  at  last. 

Go  greet  my  lady,  not  where  flatterers  throng, 
But  in  her  closet  let  her  spell  thy  song ; 
And  ask  no  thanks  ;  for  often  with  her  look- 
She  gave  me  many  volumes  for  my  book. 

And  she  hath  spoke  not  many  times  nor  much 
(Some  feel  a  stroke  what  others  call  a  touch)  ; 
But  when  she  spoke,  and  when  I  listened  first, 
'Twas  like  an  orchestra's  harmonious  burst ; 
And  when  she  smiled,  and  I  received  her  smile, 
It  seemed  a  sun-break  out  on  Capris  Isle. 

T.  W.  Paesons. 
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UNTIL  late  years,  the  stage  decorations  of  American  theatres 
have  been  of  so  poor  a  description  that  ray  first  entrance 
into  a  prominent  London  theatre,  about  ten  years  ago,  struck  me 
wiih  speechless  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  the  mise  en  sc^ne, 
which  was  far  above  anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  America — of 
whose  theatres  I  had  been  a  habitue^  both  "  in  front "  and  "  behind 
the  scenes,"  since  my  earliest  childhood.  The  play,  I  remember, 
was  one  in  which  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  appeared,  and  the  whole 
performance  was  so  good  that  it  was  to  me  like  a  revelation  in  his- 
trionic art. 

Passing  my  time  about  equally  between  Paris  and  London  for 
the  six  years  following  this  event,  I  was  able  to  form  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  theatrical  matters  in  these  two  centres  of  civilization, 
and  to  compare  their  theatres  with  those  of  America  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  native  country  in  '62.     Then  I  found  that  American 
managers  had  discovered  the  great  fact  that  comfortable  seats  in 
the  auditorium,  plenty  of  chandeliers,  and  the  tabooing  of  babies 
in  arms,  were  not  all  that  was  required  to  make  a  play  attractive, 
and   had   consequently   begun   to    adopt   the   European    plan   of 
"  mounting  "  every  piece  which  they  thought  destined  for  a  "  run." 
Tliis  needed  reform  soon  bore  its  fruits ;  and  now  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  New  York  can  safely  compete  in  almost  every  respect 
with  any  London  theatre,  whatever  its  grade.     I  dare  not  extend 
the  boastful  comparison  to  the  theatres  of  Paris,  for  the  trail  of  the 
Gymnase  is  over  me  still,  and  the  halo  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  is 
as  bright  a  nimbus  in  memory's  heaven  as  though  five  years,  head- 
ed by  a  rebellion,  punctured  with  a  war,  closed  with  a  peace,  had 
not  passed  since  I  sat  in  that  classic  temple  and  listened  to  "  Bri- 
tannicus."     Many  pieces  which  have  been  brought  out  in  London 
and  considered  well  mounted  there,  have  been  transferred  to  New 
York  and  placed  upon  the  stage  in  such  a  way  as  quite  to  throw 
their  original  decking  into  the  shade.     As  an  instance,  I  may  cite 
the  comedy  of  "Ours,"  which  an  English  officer  who  had  seen  the 
piece  in  London  and  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  it  on  account  of 
having  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  told  me  was  placed  on  the  stage 
at  Wallack's  Theatre  so  much  better  than  in  London  as  almost  to 
be  unrecognizable.     This  was  not  due,  however,  to  the  superiority 
of  the  scenic  artists — for  in  this  direction  the  Americans  are  not 
yet  to  be  compared  to  the  English — but  to  the  extreme  care  be- 
stowed upon  other  details  by  the  management :  the  reckless  extrav- 
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agaiice  in  furniture,  pianos,  paintings,  etc.,  of  whose  richness  I  can 
give  no  better  idea  than  by  saying  they  looked  as  though  trans- 
planted from  a  Fifth  avenue  drawing-room. 

It  seemed  to  me  during  my  different  visits  to  London,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  about  theatres  with  English  people,  that  an 
idea  prevailed  that,  in  American  theatres,  were  invariably  presented 
entertainments  of  a  low  order,  and  that  American  audiences  were 
composed  in  great  part  of  Pike's  Peak  miners  sitting  in  the  best 
boxes  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and  with  their  legs  up.  To  visit  one 
of  those  American  theatres,  and  to  observe  the  elegance  of  the 
ladies'  toilets,  the  "  stunning  "  get-up  of  the  jeunesse  greenbacked 
of  New  York,  the  wild  extravagance  of  outlay  in  both  sexes,  is  to 
correct  this  idea  at  once.  As  for  the  entertainment  itself,  it  is  usu- 
ally as  near  the  European  model  as  three  times  the  money  expend- 
ed on  it  there  can  make  it. 

In  England,  I  found  prevailing  a  rather  stupid  rule,  that  a  lady 
must  be  in  "  full  dress  "  to  go  to  the  best  seats  in  any  theatre ;  and 
I  well  remember  with  what  annoyance  I  removed  my  bonnet,  in 
obedience  to  a  peremptory  command  to  that  effect  from  the  ticket- 
seller  at  Astley's.     To  enter  that  sacred  abode  of  horsey  art,  I  was 
told,  I  must  be  in  full  dress.     To  go  in  full  dress  to  a  circus  seemed 
a  very  stupid  thing  to  do.     Besides,  did  the  mere  removal  of  the 
obnoxious  bonnet  constitute  "full  dress"  in  England?    My  own 
American  idea  of  full  dress  meant  a  diamond  necklace  and  as  little 
else  as  possible.     Then,  again,  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  had  thick 
shoes  on,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  these  were  rather  muddy  from 
walking   about   London   streets   all  day  engaged  in   sight-seeing. 
Their  dress,  however,  was  not  objected  to;  and,  my  bonnet  re- 
moved, the  whole   party  was  immediately  in  that   "full   dress" 
which  the  high-toned  entertainment  presented  at  Astley's  rendered 
indispensable ! 

This  same  full  dress  so  generally  prevailing  in  England  is  fre- 
quently so  shabby  that  the  appearance  of  an  English  theatre  com- 
pares most  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  same  species  of  entertain- 
ment in  America.     I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  toilets  of  those  Eng- 
lish ladies  who  can  afford  any  Parisian  luxuries  their  taste  may  dic- 
tate, but  rather  of  that  large  middle  class  of  gentlewomen  who, 
compelled  to  be  in  full  dress,  compromise  the  matter  by  appearing 
in  old-fashioned  and  unbecoming  opera  cloaks,  with  faded  artificial 
roses  in  their  hair,  and  not  infrequently  soiled  gloves.     Perhaps 
these  same  ladies  have  bonnets  or  round  hats  and  neatly-fitting 
velvet  or  silk  jackets  at  home,  in  which— if  they  were  allowed  to 
wear  them   at  theatres— they  would  look  as  well  dressed  as  the 
American  ladies.     That  the  American  custom  is  an  agreeable  and 
convenient  one  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that  English  ladies 
visiting  Paris  theatres,  where  it  is  also  in  vogue,  quickly  and  gladly 
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adopt  it.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  there  is  anything  inelegant 
about  it ;  for  bonnets  and  street-jackets,  as  all  continental  travel- 
lers know,  are  not  pronounced  mauvais  ton  even  at  the  Italiens  in 
Paris. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  acting  at  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  theatres,  I  may  quote  Mr.  Boucicault,  who  says  it 
is  better  here  than  in  England ;  and  in  the  better  class  of  our 
theatres  I  think  it  is.  The  only  branch  in  which  we  are  immeasur- 
ably distanced  is  in  the  field  of  broad  burlesque,  which  American 
actors  and  actresses  as  a  class  are  thoroughly  incapable  of  portray- 
ing. In  America  the  actresses  who  aspire  to  this  line  break  into 
clog-dancing  and  banjo-playing,  and,  as  they  draw  crowds  and  pro- 
voke laughter,  they  erroneously  fancy  they  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  burlesque  excellence. 

Where  American  histrionic  talent  shines  most  brightly  is  in  fine 
sentiment  or  tragedy,  and  were  it  not  that  the  American  accent  is 
so  distasteful  to  English  ears,  I  think  such  an  actress  as  Mrs.  Chan- 
frau,  and  one  or  two  beautiful  and  sympathetic  young  women  now 
charming  American  audiences,  would  scarcely  have  the  meed  of 
praise  withheld  from  them  by  that  London  public  which  every 
player  naturally  holds  in  such  high  esteem. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  American  accent  should  be  so  un- 
pleasant to  English  audiences,  while  the  English  accent  is  received 
without  comment  by  the  American  public.     "  It  is  as  far  from  your 
house  to  my  house,  as  it  is  from  my  house  to  your  house."     If  the 
Yankee  twang  is  objected  to  by  London  audiences,  I  see  no  reason 
why  dropped  and  inserted  "  h's  "  and  the  like  should  not  be  rebelled 
against  by  Americans.     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  a 
few  bright  particular  stars  of  England  consent  to  shine  in   the 
American  horizon,  that  same  horizon  is  densely  clouded  with  the 
very  refuse  of  the  British  stage;  the  tramps  of  circuit  actors;  such 
"  barn-door  "  mouthers  as  lived  and  travelled  even  in  Hamlet's  time. 
These  are  the  people  who,  in  receipt  of  salaries  such  as  the  leading 
professionals  in  England  do  not  obtain^  are  constantly  grumbling 
at  and  abusing  the  country,  and  threatening  to  return  to  H'Eng- 
land — a  menace  they  always  fail  to  carry  out.     The  French  accent 
appears  to  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  in  London,  when 
we  remember  the  success  of  Mr.  Fechter  and  Mile.  Stella  Colas. 
In  New  York,  However,  we  carry  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  still  fur- 
ther by  supporting  a  French  theatre,  two  German  theatres,  two 
Italian  troupes,  one  lyric  and  one  dramatic,  and  a  French  opera — to 
say  nothing  of  wandering  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Arabs !     These 
polyglot  performances  are  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  sustained 
solely  by  the  foreign-born  citizens  who  speak  the  foreign  tongues 
in  which  they  are  given ;  but,  with  an  absurdity  which  words  fail  to 
express,  they  are  listened  to  by  vast  crowds  of  Americans,  who  sit 
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for  from  three  to  six  mortal  hours  listening  to  a  play  whose  language 
they  do  not  understand.  I  am  very  certain  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  would  Madame  Ristori  have  been  able  to  make  in  one 
short  season  the  great  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  her  own  "share." 

The  "pit,"  which  is  so  common  in  London,  has  in  American 
theatres  no  existence,  except  in  the  sole  instance  of  the  Old  Bowery 
Theatre,  where  the  odoriferous  peanut  is  munched,  and  the  critical 
newsboy  takes  his  nightly  sup  of  histrionic  horrors.  The  peanut  is 
a  production  of  Southern  soil,  and  I  believe  is  unknown  in  Eng- 
land— thrice  happy  in  the  ignorance ;  and  as  in  German  music  halls 
"  c-a-k-e-s — p-r-e-t-z-e-l-s  "  are  hawked  with  sleepy  perseverance,  so 
in  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre  an  odious  little  ragamuffin  carries  about 
a  ricketty  basket  containing  apples,  oranges  and  "candy,"  while 
above  and  before  all,  bo?i?ie-bouche  intended  for  dirty  bouches, 
*'  p-e-a-n-u-t-s  "  makes  vocal  all  the  air.  The  "  Bowery  boy  "  may 
be  jacketless,  hatless  and  barefooted,  but  he  purchases  largely  of 
the  crisp-coated  nut,  and  thereupon  rises  on  the  atmosphere  a 
strange  earthy  odor  which  no  one  who  has  once  smelled  it  can  ever 
forget.  This  theatre,  however,  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  a  solitary 
exception.  In  all  the  numberless  theatres  which  America  can  boast 
of  or  blush  for,  there  is  no  other  instance  to  record  where  the  gin- 
ger beer  so  disagreeably  frequent  in  English  pits  is  allowed  to  be 
popped ;  there  are  no  apples,  oranges,  nor  other  edibles ;  in  fact, 
no  pit  at  all 

The  dress  of  American  actresses  is  more  luxurious  than  any  one 
who  has  not  seen  it  would  believe ;  as  far  above  that  of  English 
actresses  as  a  pound  is  above  a  dollar;  so  extravagant,  indeed,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  large  salaries  given,  actresses  are  almost  invariably 
required  to  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  toilet,  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  them  to  be  largely  in  debt  at  the  box  office;  the  yearly 
benefit  only  sets  them  "square"  again  with  the  world,  leaving 
them  in  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  having  worked  the  whole 
season  for  nothing  but  a  livelihood.  Nor  can  they  ever  be  said  to 
reach  that  point  where  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  wardrobe  " 
has  been  purchased,  and  will  now  serve  them  the  rest  of  then- 
days.  The  American  actress  must  vary  her  dress  with  every  varj^- 
ing  fashion.  Modern  comedies  require  modern  toilets,  and  that 
these  are  expensive,  every  married  man  can  testify.  It  is  related 
of  Miss  Madeline  Ilenriques,  the  last  leading  lady  of  Wallack's, 
that  she  said  her  salary  was  not  much  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
lier  in  boots  and  gloves.  Her  father  being  a  successful  merchant, 
and  her  benefit  receipts  being  always  enormous,  enabled  her  to  hold 
the  position  with  klat.  This  extravagant  system  of  stage  toilet 
was  "  inaugurated "  by  a  leading  actress  known  to  every  visitor 
of  New  York  theatres  during  the  last  ten  years— Mrs.  John  Hoey, 
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a  foi-tunate   lady  who   made   pne   of  those   splendid    matrimonial 
partis  which  actresses  are  reputed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  making  so 
frequently.     This   lady,  whose  husband   unselfishly  permitted  her 
to  remain  on  the  stage  merely  because  she  was  fond  of  it,  had  a 
merchant-princely  income  at  her  disposal  and  spent  it  in  a  regally- 
artistic   manner   of   habiting   herself.     Lady   J'eazle — who  would 
"  rather  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion  " — was  less 
elegantly  attired  than  hei*  American   impersonator.     Julia  in  the 
" Hunchback "  was  going  to  have  "not  brooches,  rings  and  ear- 
rings only,  but  whole  necklaces  and  stomachers  of  gems."     Mrs. 
Hoey,  who  played  the  part,  had  all  these.    Jxdia  says,  "then  will 
I  show  yon  lace  a  foot  deep — can  I  purchase  it  ?  '*    Mrs.  Hoey  had 
purchased  it  long  ago.     Nor  has  this  extravagent  system  gone  out 
with  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Hoey.     It  is  true  other  actresses  can- 
not boast  of  such  diamonds  and  laces  as  hers  ;  but  for  silks,  velvets, 
satins,  moires^  and   the   countless   paraphernalia  of  a  fashionable 
woman's  toilet,  those  who  succeed  her  dare  not  be  far  behind.    An 
item   copied   from   Paris   papers    informs   us   that   Adelina   Patti 
recently  wore  a  dress   that  cost   two  thousand   francs.     I  do  not 
know  why  American   newspapere   should  copy  this  as  an  extraor- 
dinary bit  of  infonnation,  for  it  was  a  frequent  thing  to  see  Mi*8. 
Hoey  on  the  stage  with  a  dress  which   cost   twice   that   amount ; 
and  even  now  it  is  quite  a  common   matter   for  actresses  to  wear 
dresses  which  cost  two  and  even  three  hundred  dollars.     English 
actresses  coming  to  America  and  bringing  the  thin  satins  and  well- 
w^orn  velvets  which  have  served  them  for  years  are  frequently  sur- 
prised to  see  subordinates  of  the  company  walk  on  the  stage  so 
finely  dressed  as  quite  to  ovei-shadow  themselves. 

Strolling  behind  the  scenes,  we  find  pretty  much  the  same  set  of 
rules  in  vogue  in  American  theatres  as  m  those  of  England.  We 
have  no  national  anthem  to  be  sung,  which  necessitates  the  assist- 
ance of  every  member  of  the  company ;  the  dirge  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  is  now  "  cut  out,"  and  the  masquerade  scene  of  the  same 
piece  is  generally  filled  up  by  supernumerary  aid,  or  not  filled  up 
at  all ;  but  the  chorusses  of  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  Pizarro  "  still  call 
for  the  grumbling  lyrical  efforts  of  every  individual,  from  the  lead- 
ing lady  down  to  the  call-boy,  in  American  as  in  English  theatres. 
The  halcyon  days  of  comfort  for  players,  both  in  England  and 
America,  are  over,  it  appears.  No  longer  are  succulent  viands  pre- 
pared for  stage  eating ;  no  longer  are  bottles  of  porter  provided 
for  stage  drinking ;  indeed,  nothing  is  provided  for  stage  drinking 
now-a-days,  and  actors  sigh  as  they  drink  it  out  of  golden  paste- 
board goblets  and  solid  wooden  jugs.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  festive  bowl  is  so  often  drained  by  professionals  in  private. 
Except  in  a  few  theatres  which  cling  to  the  old  customs,  the  luxury 
of  a  call-boy  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  players  are  now  obliged 
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to  hang  wearily  around  the  wings  till  the  cue  is  given  and  they 
may  "  go  on."  Formerly,  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
green-room  until  within  about  five  minutes  of  their  appearance, 
and  thus  much  fatigue  was  saved.  Now,  in  many  cases,  the  green- 
room itself  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  call-boy's  occupation 
is,  like  Othello's^  gone.  The  disappearance  of  the  green-room  was 
caused  by  the  new  fashion  of  building  "  stores,"  warehouses  and 
the  like,  on  the  ground  story  of  theatres,  which  reduced  the  tem- 
ples of  histrionism  to  the  smallest  possible  space,  scarcely  provid- 
ing for  dressing-rooms,  much  less  for  the  luxury  of  the  green-room. 
This  system  prevails  principally  in  the  West,  for  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  theatres  are  conducted  with  more  liberal- 
ity than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

Olive  Logan. 
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BREEZE  from  over  the  willowy  lawn 

Is  softly  swaying  the  rose  so  white. 

That  I  found  at  the  window  this  happy  morn, 
Waiting  to  show  me  how  it  was  born 

As  I  lay  asleep  last  night. 
Sister  Alice  is  married  to-day  : 

O  rose,  have  you  come  to  wish  her  well?  — 
To  waft  that  blessing  you  cannot  say. 

And  only  the  birds  can  tell  ? 

Right  merrily  reign  her  bridal  sun, 

And  bravely,  in  his  realm  of  blue  ! 
For  nobler  wife  was  never  won. 
And  gentler  maid  the  world  has  none. 

Than  Alice,  through  and  through. 
Along  the  path  the  lovers  take. 

What  bounteous  bloom  the  lilacs  lift ! 
I  think  they  have  opened  for  her  sweet  sake. 

And  are  God's  own  wedding-gift ! 

Edgar  Fawceti 


MY   SPIRITUALISTIC   EXPERIENCES. 


I  GAVE  last  month  some  account  of  my  first  experiences  in  inves- 
tigating the  mystery  of  Spiritualism.  Whether  my  experience 
was  or  was  not  singular,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  others  will  testify  to  similar  visitations  and  trials.  Per- 
haps the  majority  of  those  who  undertake  to  explore  this  great 
subject  may  sooner  weary  of  the  task  tlian  I  did ;  perhaps  they 
may  not  be  so  impressible  by  spiritual  influences  as  I ;  or,  it  may 
be,  they  stoutly  refuse  to  listen  to  supernatural  communications,  re- 
fusing to  believe  them  to  be  such.  I  cannot  advise  any  one  to  hold 
converse  with  the  spirits  as  I  did,  and  I  do  not  blame  those  who 
soon  turn  away  bewildered,  awe-struck,  and  shocked  by  what  the 
mediums  reveal  to  them. 

But,  harassed,  tormented,  and  almost  maddened  as  I  was  by  my 
self-appointed  task,  I  was  irresistibly  led  on  to  continue  my  inter- 
course with  the  unresting  inhabitants  of  the  other  sphere.  I  have 
told  how  a  spirit,  calling  himself  Franklin,  appeared  to  me  through 
every  medium  I  consulted ;  how  he  strove  to  remold  my  religious 
convictions,  and  to  teach  me  a  new  system  of  morals  which  would 
lead  me  to  abandon  my  wife  and  children,  and  ally  myself  to  the 
spiritual  affinity  which  came  to  me  in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  and 
intellectual  woman,  and  at  last  announced  herself  tome  as  Charlotte 
Bronte.  I  have  described  how,  excited  by  what  I  had  passed 
through,  I  seemed  to  be  given  up,  one  night  at  the  Astor  House,  in 
a  strange,  wild  vision,  to  the  dominion  of  the  spirits,  and  tliat  when 
morning  found  me  threatened  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  my 
physician  warned  me  to  give  up  this  unhallowed  intercourse  with 
the  other  world,  if  I  wished  to  keep  outside  a  mad  house. 

I  was  half  insane,  I  know,  but  I  determined  before  I  slept  to  learn 
the  reality  of  my  vision.  The  physician  had  no  sooner  gone  than 
I  rose,  dressed  myself,  and,  ordering  a  carriage,  rode  to  the  house 
of  a  famous  spiritualist,  living  on  one  of  the  up-town  avenues.  I 
knew  him  for  an  honest  man,  and  I  thought  his  experience  might 
help  me  to  solve  this  mystery. 

I  found  him  about  leaving  his  house  to  go  down  to  his  business ; 
but  he  kindly  invited  me  into  his  library,  and  listened  patiently  to 
the  recital  of  my  strange  experience.  I  had  nearly  finished  my 
stoiy,  when  he  said,  suddenly,  "He  is  here  now,  standing  beside 
you." 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

He  Ijesitated,  and  then,  in  an  uncertain  tone,  answered,  "  Frank- 
lin.    Now  he  has  one  hand  on  your  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  is 
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pointing  to  his  bust,  which  you  see  on  the  tojD  of  the  book-shelf 
yonder.  Pie  smiles  and  looks  at  you,  with  a  good  deal  of  aftec- 
tion." 

In  a  moment  he  said,  addressing  the,  to  me,  invisible  vision,  "  I 
thank  you  for  this  visit;  but,  just  now,  this  gentleman  and  I 
would  be  alone.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  am  at  home 
almost  every  evening.  Come,  and  w^e  will  have  a  cosy  chat  to- 
gether." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  listening,  and  then,  rising 
from  his  chair,  he  continued,  "  Before  I  can  do  that  I  must  know 
more  of  your  purposes ;  meanwhile  treat  your  subject  tenderly ; 
for  his  brain  is  in  a  highly-excited  condition." 

A  moment  more  he  listened,  and  then,  bowing  very  low,  said, 
"  Good-day.     Be  sure  to  give  me  a  visit  shortly." 

"  What  did  he  want  of  you  ?  "  I  asked  impatiently. 

"  That  I  should  induce  you  to  do  some  work  lie  has  set  his  heart 
upon.  But,  hush  !  Light  a  cigar  to  quiet  your  nerves,  and  let  him 
get  well  out  of  hearing." 

I  lighted  the  ci§ar,  and  had  enveloped  myself  in  a -cloud  of 
smoke — so  eagerly  did  I  puff  away,  when  drawing  his  chair  close 
to  mine,  the  gentleman  said  in  a  low  whisper,  "  He  is  7iot  Frank- 
lin ;  though  he  wears  his  clothes  and  has  his  features.  I  did  not 
tell  you  at  first  for  fear  of  offending  him." 

"Then  who  is  he?" 

"I  do  not  know.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me  ;  but  Franklin  I  know 
well.     He  and  Bacon  drop  in  upon  me  nearly  every  evening." 

"  Then  he  is,  as  I  have  thought,  some  evil  spirit,  w^io  has  been 
deceiving  me  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  decei^-ing  you  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
an  evil  spirit.  He  has  not  the  eye  of  one,  and  he  did  not  regard 
you  wdth  looks  of  hatred.  Spirits,  you  know,  can  assume  any 
formj  and  they  often  counterfeit  great  men  to  gain  attention." 

"  And  what  is  there  peculiar  about  the  eye  of  an  evil  spirit  ?  " 

"  It  burns  like  a  black  flame,  and  has  a  deep,  malignant  look, 
such  as  you  have  seen  in  some  species  of  owls.  Evil  spirits  are 
your  real  nightbirds  ;  and  the  owl  is  only  a  type  of  his  spiritual 
fellow." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  my  vision  ?  " 

"  That  it  w^as  a  real  vision ;  but  that  your  body  was  not  moved 
from  the  bed,  nor  your  soul  transported  to  the  celestial  regions. 
You  were  psychologized,  and  made  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  spirit." 

"  Then  it  was  not  the  result  of  an  over-excited  brain  and  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  it  was,  partly ;  for  if  your  brain  had  not  been  over- 
worked, the  spirit  might  not  have  been  able  to  so  control  you. 
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You  have  been  about  to  so  many  mediums,  and  taken  on  so  many- 
magnetisms,  that  your  mind  has  got  a  little  off  its  natural  balance. 
There  is  always  danger  in  going  to  many  strange  mediums.  The 
true  way  is  to  keep  to  but  one  ;  then  you  can  hold  full  possession 
of  yourself,  and  easily  detect  a  false  spirit." 

"  How,  when  you  cannot  see  him,  can  you  detect  the  false  spirit  ?  " 

"  By  charging  him  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  Christ  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  God — at  least  the  only  God  known  in  this  corner 
of  creation." 

"  This  spirit  has  told  me  that  he  was  only  a  man." 

"  Spirits  teach  as  many  creeds  as  the  clergy,  and  as  many  phi- 
losophies as  can  be  found  in  the  books.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  all 
creeds,  and  all  philosophies,  have  their  origin  in  the  other  world, 
and  come  down  from  spirits  to  mortals." 

"  Then  of  what  earthly  value  is  Spiritualism  ?  " 

"  Of  incalculable  value ;  for  it  proves  that  if  a  man  dies,  he  will 
live  again  ;  and  that  one  truth,  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  is  enough  to  offset  all  the  error,  and  all  the  evil  that 
spirits  are  now  bringing  into  the  world." 

That  night  I  went  home  by  the  New  London  boat,  and  on  the 
way  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  who  told  me  of  a  remarkable  medium 
who  lived  in  Boston.  I  was  still  weak  and  giddy,  from  the  effects 
of  my  attack ;  but  I  determined  to  seek  this  medium,  and,  in  a  final 
interview,  give  the  counterfeit  Franklin  a  discourse  upon  truth-tel- 
ling that  would  do  him  good  for  at  least  a  century. 

The  "spiritual"  investigator  will  often  find  himself  in  strange 
quarters;  so,  after  ascending  the  dingy  staircase  of  a  dilapidated 
house  near  the  Back  Bay,  I  now  found  myself  in  a  meagre  back 
room  over  a  provision  store.  The  medium  was  a  stout,  florid 
woman  of  about  forty,  and  she  readily  assented  to  my  request  for 
an  interview.  Letting  fall  the  curtain,  she  seated  herself  in  a 
chair  near  the  window,  and  in  a  few  moments  her  face,  arms  and 
shoulders  began  to  twitch  and  her  eyes  to  close,  and  then,  in  a 
drawling  tone,  she  said,  "  Why,  how  queer !  Don't  you  see  ?  The 
room  is  full  of  sparks — sparks  like  them  that  is  let  off  by  a  'lectric 
battery.  It's  meant  for  you,  and  I  know  what  it  is — it's  Franklin ! 
I  know  him,  for'he's  tranced  me  afore,  and  I  allers  feel  him  through 
my  head ;  and  he's  awful  strong." 

Disgusted  at  the  thought  of  any  one  even  bearing  the  name  of 
Franklin,  talking  through  such  an  ungrammatical  mouthpiece,  I 
said,  somewhat  tartly,  "  I  came  to  hear  from  the  spirit,  not  from 
the  medium." 

"  Well,  you  shall ;  but  don't  be  so  snappish  about  it.  You 
shall,  for  he's  got  tight  hold  of  me,  and  in  a  miunit  he'll  begin  to 
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reel  oiF  the  philosophy  for  yon.  I  guess,  by  your  looks,  you're  a 
philosopher;  they're  all  pale  and  sickly-looking." 

I  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  moment,  with  a  few  more  convulsive 
jerks  and  gyrations,  the  woman  went  off  into  apparent  unconscious- 
ness. Soon  she  said,  and  in  the  same  drawling  tone  as  before, 
"  Hain't  you  satisfied  yet  ?  " 

"  Satisfied  of  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  I'm  Franklin." 

"  No." 

"  Well,  you  orter  be.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  it  was  me,  and  that 
I  felt  good  natured  to  ye  ?  " 

"WhatAe.^" 

"  Why,  the  old  man  on  there  to  York— him  as  they  call  the  Chris- 
tian Spiritualist." 

"  Yes,  he  did,  and  he  said  you  were  there." 

"  Well,  I  was ;  and  he  said,  too,  that  I  had  one  hand  on  yer 
shoulder,  and  pointed  with  t'other  to  my  bust  on  his  book-shelf." 
.  "  It  is  not  your  bust — it  looks  no  more  like  you  than  it  does  like 
Aristides." 

"  What  der  ye  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say.  You  have  been  deceiving  me  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  you  are  not  Franklin." 

"  Yer  thinkin'  so  don't  make  it  so.     I  tell  ye  I  am." 

"  I'll  not  bandy  words  with  you.  Tell  me  in  the  name  of  Christ 
whether  you  are  Franklin  or  not." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then,  with  a  laugh  that  showed  two 
rows  of  very  ugly  teeth,  the  spirit,  or  the  woman,  said :  "Well,  I 
hain't ;  but  how  did  ye  find  out  thet  thet  would  bring  it  out  of 
me?" 

"  Now  and  then  I  read  the  New  Testament,  and  last  night  my 
eye  fell  on  a  passage  in  John  which  says  :  'Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God ;  and  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is 
not  of  God:  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  heard 
it  should  come,  and  even  now  already  it  is  in  the  world.'  " 

"  Ye  kin  quote  Scripture  up  to  any  one  I  ever  see  ;  ye  orter  hev 
been  a  parson." 

"  They  meant  to  make  me  one,  but  I  thought  myself  unworthy 
of  the  mission." 

"  And  ye  thort  yerself  unworthy  of  my  mission  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  unworthy  of  me." 

"  Well,  yer  awful  good ;  but  I'll  try  ye  afore  yer  a  year  older." 

"Now  you  are  showing  the  cloven  foot;  you  are  of  Antichrist." 

"  I  hain't  of  Antichrist'.  I  know  nothin'  about  Christ ;  I  never 
seen  him,  and  don't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  man." 
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"Well,  say  no  more!  You  contradict  yourself.  You  are  a 
deist  as  well  as  an  atheist.      Gd,  and  never  come  to  me  again." 

Without  a  word,  the  medium  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  opened 
lier  eyes  upon  the  daylight.  She  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
looking  up  at  a  clock  which  was  on  the  mantle,  said :  "  Yer  hour 
haiu't  up  yet,  and  I'm  impressed  to  say  to  ye  there's  a  right  pretty 
'ooman  here  as  wants  to  talk  with  ye.     It  won't  cost  ye  no  more." 

"I  had  seen  quite  enough  of  this  kind  of  "manifestation  ;"  but 
an  insane  spirit  of  curiosity  led  me  to  reply,  "Well  I  will  listen." 

The  woman's  eyes  again  closed,  and  then  rising,  and  coming  to 
where  I  sat  on  a  ragged  sofa,  she  took  my  hand,  and  said :  "  He 
meant  no  harm ;  ye'll  forgive  him  for  deceiving  you." 

"  Yes,  and  thank  him  into  the  bargain ;  for  he  has  shown  me 
some  of  the  dangers  of  Spiritualism." 

"Thet  is  spoke  jest  like  ye — yer  the  best  man  that  ever  lived. 
It's  for  thet  thet  I  loved  ye  so  the  first  rainnit  I  saw  ye,"  she 
answered,  putting  her  other  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

Quietly  liolding  her  back,  I  asked,  "  Who  are  you  that  love  me 

80?" 

"  Why,  yer  wife,  yer  sperrit  bride,  yer  own  beloved."  And  with 
a  quick  movement  she  sank  down  by  my  side  on  the  sofa. 

Half  amused  and  half  indignant,  I  said,  "  And  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

Her  head  sank  to  my  shoulder  as  she  answered,  "  Why,  Char- 
lotte, your  own  Charlotte  Bront ;  [not  Bronte]  her  as  told  ye  of 
the  airy  cottage  beyond  the  delectable  mountains,  where  we  shall 
live  and  love  for  ever." 

I  tore  her  arms  away,  and  springing  quickly  to  my  feet,  made 
rapidly  for  the  door,  saying,  as  I  did  so,  "  you  profane  the  name  of 
a  good  woman.     You  are  an  impostor  and  a  cheat." 

My  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  when  the  woman  said, 
"  Look  a  here.  Mister ;  ye've  forgot  the  pay.     It's  only  a  dollar." 

I  turned  around.  She  was  standing  erect,  but  her  eyes  were  still 
half  closed,  and  she  was  making  passes  down  her  face  as  if  to  re- 
move the  "influence." 

I  paid  the  fee,  and  left  the  house,  fully  determined  to  never 
again  meddle  with  "  spirits  "  or  Spiritualism. 

But  my  nervous  system  had  received  a  more  severe  strain  than  I 
was  at  first  aware  of.  Often,  for  days  after  this,  while  walking  the 
streets,  or  engaged  in  the  duties  of  my  profession,  I  would  be 
seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness,  that  would  have  prostrated  me,  had 
I  not  taken  prompt  and  powerful  doses  of  belladonna,  from  a  phial 
which  I  always  carried  in  my  pocket.  I  swallowed  enough  of  this 
subtle  poison  to  kill  ten  robust  men ;  but  for  weeks  it  was  all  that 
kept  me  up,  or  enabled  me  to  go  about  in  safety. 

At  last  it  lost  its  power  over  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
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work,  and  remain  shut  up  in  my  residence.  I  grew  rapidly  svorse, 
and  soon  could  not  walk,  across  the  floor  without  support,  or  remain 
long  in  a  recumbent  position  without  sinking  into  a  sort  of  trance, 
from  which  no  effort  could  awaken  me.  When  conscious,  I  was 
painfully  sensitive  to  the  slightest  sound;  the  closing  of  a  door,  a 
footfall  on  the  floor,  the  soft  rustle  of  a  silken  dress,  or  the  rumble 
of  a  carriage  in  the  distant  street,  would  strike  on  my  nerves  like 
a  blow  on  an  anvil,  and  give  me  exquisite  torture. 

I  had  several  physicians,  but,  though  they  all  agreed  upon  the 
cause,  none  could  suggest  a  cure  for  my  malady. 

At  last  I  gave  up  hope,  and  set  about  "  putting  my  house  in 
order,"  for  the  silent  journey  along  the  "  dark  valley."  I  made  my 
will,  carefully  looked  over  my  life  insurance  papers,  and  dictated 
some  directions  to  my  attorney,  about  the  settlement  of  my  affairs. 
The  work  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  day,  and  when  it  was 
done,  it  was  early  candle-light.  Then,  as  my  attorney  rose  to  leave 
me,  I  said  to  him,  "  Be  good  enough  to  call  up  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  answered ;  "  not  now ;  you  are  too  weak ;  wait 
until  morning." 

"  No  ;  I  would  see  them  now.  I  am  stronger  and  better  than  I 
have  been  for  a  fortnight.  This  settlement  has  relieved  my  mind 
and  given  me  new  vigor." 

^  Then  they  came — my  little  boy  of  five,  my  little  girl  of  ten,  and 
my  wife,  who  is  their  mother.  They  gathered  near  me  on  the 
sofa— the  little  boy  upon  my  knee,  the  little  girl  by  my  side,  and 
my  wife  at  my  feet,  holding  my  hand  and  looking  up  cheerfully  in 
my  face,  tliough  in  her  heart  she  was  weeping,  most  sadly. 

It  was  a  mild,  autumnal  night — one  of  the  first  of  the  Indian 
Summer.  Not  a  breath  stirred  the  great  trees  in  the  court-yard, 
and  the  soft  air  from  my  garden  came  in  at  the  window,  filling  the 
whole  room  with  fragrance.  Gradually  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
night  stole  over  my  senses,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
my  pulses  beat  in  perfect  unison  with  nature.  I  was  at  rest  m  a 
strange  joy;  and  though  but  a  moment  before  I  had  looked  calmly 
at  death,  I  now  clung  to  life  with  a  strange  and  desperate  tenacity. 
"I  will  not  die,"  I  thought  to  myself.  "I  will  not  die— my  life 
half  finished,  and  the  joys  of  this  beautiful  world,  as  yet,  almost 
untasted." 

"  You  ^Aa^^  not  die,"  said  a  soft  voice,  borne  inwardly  mto  my 
ear.     "  You  shall  not  die,  for  J  will  save  you  !  " 

"Oh!  bless  you  for  those  words;  but  can  you,  loill  you,  save 

« I  can— I  will.  Tliough  the  evil  prevail  for  a  time,  the  good  at 
last  shall  triumph." 

"What  do  you  mean— who  are  you ? " 
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Then  the  invisible  presence  of  which  I  was  conscious  came  near- 
er, and,  while  a  soft  touch  fell  upon  my  head,  it  answered,  "  Who 
should  I  be  but  your  own — your  own  beloved,  who  is  ever  watch- 
ing over  you !  He — the  evil  man — has  been  given  power  over  you 
for  a  day,  but  now  the  morrow  has  come,  and  I  may  help  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  is  he  who  has  taken  away  my  strength  and  re- 
duced me  to  this  condition  ?  " 

"I  do.  He  has  sapped  the  very  springs  of  your  life — drawn 
from  you  those  vital  forces  whose  total  loss  is  the  death  of  the 
body." 

"And  how  can  you  help  me?" 

"  By  giving  you  of  my  life  and  my  magnetism.  But  I  cannot 
do  it  alone,  for  I  am  spirit  and  you  are  moital.  I  must  do  it 
through  a  living  woman — through  her  whom  you  know.  She 
must  be  your  wife;  yet  it  will  not  be  her,  but  me;  and  our  union 
will  only  be  a  little  hastened." 

I  looked  around  for  my  wife  and  children.  They  were  gone,  and 
80  was  the  room,  and  the  familiar  furniture.  I  was  out  under  the 
open  sky,  and  from  it  the  stars,  like  living  things,  were  looking 
down  upon  me.  I  raised  my  hand  and  cried  for  help  to  resist  this 
temptation.  Instantly  a  voice  within  me — which  was  not  mine, 
though  it  spoke  with  my  lips,  and  uttered  ray  unconscious  feeling — 
said,  "  Begone,  begone  to  your  home  among  the  shadows." 

Then  I  opened  my  eyes.  The  little  circle  was  again  about  me. 
My  wife  was  chafing  my  hands  and  limbs,  and  my  children  were 
about  my  neck  weeping.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear  father,"  said  my  little 
girl,  "  I'm  so  glad ;  you  were  so  cold,  and  you  talked  so  strange, 
that  we  feared  you  were  dying." 

The  following  morning  passed  without  my  usual  trance;  but  in 
the  evening,  as  I  lay  alone  in  my  room,  I  became  conscious  of  the 
same  invisible  presence.  "  You  will  not  turn  away,"  it  said,  "  not 
turn  away  from  your  own  Charlotte." 

"  Begone,"  I  answered,  "  begone,  and  let  me  die  in  quiet." 
"  Die  !  "  it  answered.     "  You  will  not  die  !     Only  the  good  die 
young;  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  Summer's  dust  burn  to  the 
socket." 

"I  thought  I  was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived  ! "  I  answered. 
"You  can  go,  for  I  see  your  foot  again,  and  it  is  cloven." 

A  loud,  prolonged,  fiendish  laugh  then  rung  in  my  ears,  and  at 
its  close  I  heard  the  words:  "Well,  I  am  the  devil;  but  I'll  not 
have  the  name  without  the  game.     I'll  torment  you  to  suicide." 

"  Well,  do  your  worst.  I  do  not  fear  you.  God  will  not  permit 
me  to  be  tried  beyond  my  strength,  and,  in  his  good  time  and 
way,  he  will  help  me." 

There  was  another  fiendish  laugh,  and  then  the  presence  left  me. 
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This  time  my  eyes  were  open,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  was  in  entire 
possession  of  all  my  senses. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  detail  the  strange  experiences  that 
followed.  I  verily  believe,  that  for  nearly  a  month  afterward,  I 
underwent  what  spiritualists  term  infestation.  During  all  my 
waking  hours  a  band  of  fiends  seemed  constantly  about  me,  howl- 
ing in  my  ears,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  most  horrid  oaths  and 
blasphemy.  With  all  the  strength  of  my  will,  I  braced  myself  to 
the  conflict.  I  read  the  Bible  ;  I  talked  with  my  pastor ;  I  prayed 
— with  "  strong  crying  and  tears ;  "  I  went  to  God,  and  asked  him 
to  rid  me  of  the  demons.  But  -all  was  of  no  avail.  Still  I  heard 
the  awful  oaths,  and  still  the  horrid  din  sounded  in  my  ears, 
making  life  a  torment. 

But  the  terrible  struggle  called  out  my  dormant  energies,  and, 
insensibly  I  grew  stronger. 

At  last  I  could  walk  about,  and  go  into  my  garden.  The  fresh, 
pure  breath  of  the  leaves,  and  the  now  decaying  flowers,  revived 
me,  and  infused  into  my  veins  some  of  the  abounding  life  that  is 
everywhere  in  nature. 

Then  my  physician  advised  me  to  travel.  I  did  so.  Taking  my 
little  daughter  with  me,  I  went  southward.  By  day  I  lived  in  the 
open  air,  and  at  night,  I  slept  with  the  arms  of  my  little  girl  about 
me.  Either  her  innocent  spirit  kept  them  at  bay,  or  the  strange 
scenes  helped  to  draw  me  away  from  myself;  whichever  it  was,  I 
grew  decidedly  better,  though  I  was  not  wholly  delivered  from  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Atler  a  fortnight,  I  set  out  to  return  home,  and  arriving  in  New 
York  just  after  dark,  I  bethought  me  of  the  Christian  spiritualist. 
With  my  little  daughter,  who  now  never  left  me,  I  went  to  him  that 
evening.  He  received  me  kindly,  and  before  I  had  spoken  a  word, 
said,  "  You  have  suflered." 

"I  have  :  how  did  you  know  it?  " 

"The  bogus  Franklin  was  here  two  nights  ago,  and  told  me 
all.  He  said  you  had  repulsed  him  with  taunts  and  contumely  ;^ 
and  he  hxd  taken  revenge,  by  bringing  about  you  a  score  ol 
devils." 

"  He  is  the  worst  devil  among  them." 

"  Hush  !  do  not  say  so.  Never  speak  evil  of  a  spirit ;  the  good 
will  of  a  dog  is  better  his  ill-will,  and  these  '  dogs '  can  attack  us 
secretly,  and  without  warning." 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  man  is  so  at  the  mercy  of  demons." 
'•  No,  not  a  well  man ;  he  can  stand  alone ;  but  one  whose  nerves 
are  so  shattered  as  yours  are,  must  have  outside  help  to  save  him 
from  death,  or  insanity." 
"  What  help  ?  " 
"The  help  of  Christ.     I  wrote  you  only  yesterday  to  call  upon 
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hira.     Yoii  know  that  he  says,  *  in  my  name  you  shall  cast  out 
demons '  ?  " 

"I  know,  but  Christ  is  God,  and  I  have  called  upon  him." 
"  Have  you  read  the  Gospels  for  nothing  ?  Does  not  Jesus  say, 
*  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father,  but  by  me  ? '  His  is  the  only  name 
under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  may  be  saved.  It  is 
the  appointed  order,  and  you  cannot  be  helped  without  conforming 
to  it;  for  spiritual  laws  are  as  inflexible  as  natural  laws." 

I  thanked  him,  and  then  recounted  my  experience,  asking,  at 
the  close,  if  he  thought  it  was  infestation. 

"  3Iost  assuredly  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  often  witnessed 
it.  It  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  "  possession,"  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that^  without  disbelieving  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture." 

"And  why  do  we  not  read  of  similar  things  in  profane  history  ?" 

"We  do;  but  they  go  there  under  the  names  of  demonism  and 
witchcraft,  and  are  now  generally  disbelieved.  They  are,  however, 
as  true  as  anything  in  history.  Some  of  the  best  of  men  have  been 
possessed  and  infested,  and  Luther  himself  practised  exorcism." 

"  It  seems  to  me  strange,"  I  answered,  "  that  a  good  Providence 
should  allow  demons  to  torment  mortals." 

"  It  is  no  more  strange,"  he  replied,  "  than  many  other  things 
that  we  see  every  day.  Why  do  infants  suffer?  Why  are  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  visited  upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  but  we  can  rest  in  this — that  God  is 
all  goodness  and  all  wisdom." 

"And  this  bogus  Franklin,  did  he  tell  you  who  he  was,  and  why 
he  followed  me?" 

"  No,  he  did  not.  He  evidently  kept  something  back,  but  I  will 
have  it  from  him.  I  never  yet  met  a  spirit  whom  I  could  not  win 
by  kindness  and  forbearance.  He  said  he  knew  your  father  on  the 
earth,  but  had  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  spirit  world." 

"  Knew  my  father !  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  my  having  his  name 
from  the  medium  so  correctly.  "  And  it  must  have  been  my  good 
angel  that,  even  then,  inspired  me  with  distrust  of  that  evil  spirit." 

"Undoubtedly  it  was.  We  are  never  left  alone,  and  if  we  seek 
aright  for  help,  we  shall  come  off  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  who  loves  us." 

I  went  away  early,  but  after  that  night  the  "  demons  "  left 
me,  and  I  have  never  since  heard  oath  or  blasphemy  from  the  lips 
of  any  but  a  mortal. 

The  sensible  reader  will  be  surprised  if  I  say  that,  after  this  ex- 
perience, I  again  attempted  the  investigation  of  Spiritualism.  But 
I  did.  The  subject  has  a  strange  fascination.  It  draws  one  like 
the  wine  cup  or  the  gaming  table,  and  when  he  has  once  received 
an  inkling  of  its  occult  laws,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  resist  the 
inclination  to  probe  deeper  into  its  mysteries. 
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It  was  weeks  before  I  fully  recovered  my  health  and  strength  ; 
but,  when  I  did,  I  was  found  again  among  the  mediums.  Howev- 
er, I  did  not  again  neglect  my  customary  pursuits,  nor  again  en- 
gage tn  the  investigation  with  the  absorbing  interest  which  had 
before  so  nearly  wrecked  my  nervous  system. 

I  saw  many  mediums,  and  conversed  with  many  spirits — spirits 
of  high  and  low  degree — from  the  seventh  heaven,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  from  the  seventh  hell;  but  only  on  two  or  three  occasions 
did  I  again  receive  word  or  sign  from  the  counterfeit  Franklin. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  I  had  gone  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  the  Broadway  medium  I  have  already  mentioned.     It  was 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  and  I  found  his  office  closed ;  but 
seeing  an  open  door  near  by,  on  which  was  the  name  of  another 
medium,  I  rapped  at  it,  and  inquired  if  the  gentleman  would  soon 
return  to  his  apartment.     I  was  told  that  he  undoubtedly  would, 
and  was  asked  to  walk  in  and  await  his  coming.     I  did  so.     Two 
women  were  in  the  room,  and,  after  a  little  conversation,  one  of 
them  told  me  that  she  had  the  gift  of  spirit-sight,  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  know  what  spirits  she  saw  about  me.     I  answered 
that  I  would,  and  the  medium  then  went  on  to  describe  a  man  and 
a  woman;  the  man  tall,  dark,  wearing  black  clothes  and  a  white 
cravat,  and  evidently  a  clergyman,  and  the  woman  young,  grace- 
ful, with  large,  dark  eyes,  wavy,  brown  hair,  and  a  most  exquisite 
complexion.     I  asked  who  they  were,  and  then  the  medium  said 
that  over  my  head,  coming  out  in  letters  of  fire,  she  saw  a  certain 
name,  which  she  mentioned.     I  remarked  that  it  could  not  be  the 
name  of  either  of  the  spirits.     "  No,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  your 
own  name;  but  coming  out  now,  in  the  same  letters,  are  the  words 
*  Charlotte  Bronte.' " 

I  waited  for  no  more,  but  took  up  my  hat  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  was  again  in  New  York,  and  while  there 
visited  a  medium  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  me.  She  was  an  un- 
educated woman,  but  she  gave  m^  a  masterly  disquisition  on  the 
principles  of  fictitious  writing— analyzing  most  ably  Scott,  Bul- 
wer,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  pointing  out 
their  agreements  and  differences,  and  the  sources  of  their  power. 
At  the  close  of  the  sea?ice,  I  asked  the  name  of  the  spirit  commu- 
nicating, and  the  answer  was  "  Charlotte  Bronte." 

"  The  same  evening,  I  called  again  upon  the  Christian  spiritualist, 
whom  I  had  now  come  to  regard  more  as  a  friend  than  as  an  ac- 
quaintance. As  I  entered  his  library  he  said  to  me,  "I  had  an 
engagement  out  this  evening ;  but  I  have  staid  at  home,  because  I 
knew  you  were  coming.  I  have  made  an  interesting  appointment 
for  you." 

"With  whom?" 
3 
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"  The  bogus  Franklin.  He  said  he  was  with  you  to-day  at  a 
medium's,  and  again  deceived  you  by  giving  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Bronte." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  I  answered,  "and  I  think  I  had. better 
not  meet  him." 

"  I  think  you  had ;  he  is  well-disposed,  and  regrets  that  he  has 
practiced  upon  you." 

We  sat  for  some  time  after  this,  talking  on  indifferent  subjects, 
and  then  my  companion,  rising  suddenly,  and  slftiking  by  the  hand 
something  that,  to  me,  seemed  like  a  shadow  cast  by  the  gas-light, 
said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  I  was  fearful  you  would  dis- 
appoint us." 

Then  the  voice  I  had  so  often  heard,  borne  again  inwardly  into 
my  ear,  answered,  "  I  have  been  unavoidably  delayed.  I  did  not 
intend  to  be  late." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  my  friend.     "  We  both  feel  kindly  toward  you." 

"  I  thank  you,"  answered  the  spirit ;  "  but  I  will  not  sit  until  he 
says  I  am  forgiven." 

"  Then  sit  down  at  once,"  I  said.     "  I  freely  forgive  you." 

The  voice  was  husky  and  tremulous  that  answered,  "Blood  will 
tell,  young  man !  That  is  spoken  like  your  father !  I  have  met 
him  within  the  hour,  and,  from  his  own  lips,  have  heard  the  words 
you  have  just  spoken." 

"  My  father !  have  you  met  him  ?  "  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  he  that  detained  me." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 
r  "Where  I  hope  some  day  to  be.     But  he  always  watches  over 
you.     It  was  he  who  saved  you  from  the  evil  I  \vould  have  done 
you." 

An  indescribable  emotion  passed  over  me ;  but  a  single  doubt 
rested  on  my  mind,  and  I  said,  "  Then  why  has  he  never  communi- 
cated with  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  sought  truth^  not  A^m,  and  his  knowledge  of  spirit- 
life  is  limited.  He  has  been  here  only  thirty  years.  It  was  better 
that  you  should  learn  from  spirits  who  have  been  higher  and  lower 
than  he  has.  He  has  brought  such  spirits  to  you,  and  has  kept  you 
from  deception  and  danger." 

"  But  he  did  not  prevent  your  deceiving  me." 

"  No ;  in  that  he  was  overruled  by  those  who  are  higher  than  he. 
That  temptation  was  nocessaiy  to  your  spiritual  growth.  None  of 
us — spirits  or  mortals — can  progress  without  passing  through  trials. 

"  You  once  accused  me  of  talking  like  a  parson  ;  I  might  retort 
on  you  now." 

"  You  might,  for  I  am  a  parson ;  but  I  am  now  only  stating  a 
great  spiritual  law." 

"  Well,  what  had  my  father  to  forgive  you  ?  " 
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"  We  both  had  something  to  forgive.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you : 
My  name  is  Avery ;  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  your  father  and  I 
lived  in  the  same  little  town  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  I  a  poor  clergyman.  Among  my  parisli oners  was  a 
young  woman,  named  Cornell,  who  worked  in  your  father's  mill, 
and  attended  my  meeting.  She  was  one  day  found  suspended  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree,  in  a  solitary  place  near  the  village.  She  had  no 
doubt  committed  suicide,  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  her  shame;  but 
there  were  some  indications  of  foul  play,  and  it  was  by  many  sup- 
posed that  she  had  been  first  strangled  and  then  hanged  to  give  her 
death  the  appearance  of  suicide.  I  had  been  intimate  with  her  fami- 
ly, and  the  gossips  connected  my  name  with  hers,  but  falsely.  Your 
father  heard  of  this,  and  it  excited  his  suspicions.  He  had  me  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  murder,  and  used  all  his  influence — I  thought 
at  the  time  unfairly — to  secure  my  conviction.  After  a  long  and 
agonizing  trial  and  imprisonment,  I  was  acquitted ;  and  then,  be- 
fore I  left  the  court  room,  I  went  to  your  father,  and  told  him  I 
would  follow  him  through  the  world ;  that  I  would  not  rest,  day  or 
night,  till  I  had  visited  upon  him  some  of  the  misery  he  had  heaped 
upon  me.  These  threats  were  heard  by  others,  and  they  excited 
public  indignation  against  me  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  I  could  not 
stay  to  execute  my  purpose. 

I  went  away,  but  I  came  again,  intending  to  burn  his  mill,  and! 
perhaps  to  do  a  murder.  He  was  just  dead,  so  he  had  escaped  me.^ 
I  had  been  pronounced  innocent,  but  I  was  a  branded  raan^ 
Everywhere  I  went  men  shunned  me,  and,  after  a  few  years  of 
wretched  life,  I  came  to  this  world  of  retribution.  Here,  my  first 
inquiry  was  for  your  father,  but  he  had  gone  on,  again  beyond  my 
reach,  and  then  I  determined  to  pay  my  debt  to  his  son.  I  came 
back  to  earth  seeking  you,  but  you  had  left  your  native  village, 
and  gone  I  could  not  learn  where.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I 
sought  you — it  was  looking  for  a  drop  in  a  great  ocean — but  I 
found  you  at  last.  I  could  not  reach  you  except  through  a  medium.. 
I  lured  you  to  one,  and  you  know  the  rest — my  iniquity  and  your 
trial.     Do  you  now  forgive  me  ?  " 

"I  do,"  I  answered,  "and  I  am  sorry  that  twenty  years  of  your- 
life  have  been  so  wasted.     But,  '  there  is  a  future  for  all  men  who  ■ 
have  the  virtue  to  repent,  and  the  energy  to  atone.'     Let  me  hope 
that  is  as  true  in  your  w^orld  as  it  is  in  ours." 

"  It  is,  thank  God,  it  is." 

I  am  aware  that  the  tale  told  by  this  unhappy  man  may  seem  to> 
many  like  the  wildest  fiction.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is ;  yet  I  can 
assure  the  reader  that  many  a  wilder  tale  has  been  heard  by  thou- 
sands who  have  undertaken  a  thorough  investigation  of  Spiritual- 
ism. If  its  phenomena  be  true,  it  holds  within  its  bosom  all  the 
secrets  of  human  life  and  history ;  and  may  not  those  secrets  now 
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and  then  well  up  from  the  overcharged  spirit  to  thrill  us  with  hor- 
ror? 

My  "  spiritual "  investigations  were  not  confined  to  the  history 
of  the  unhappy  Avery.  My  purpose  was  to  learn  something  of  the 
"  undiscovered  country  "  from  whose  bourne  such  travellers  do  re- 
turn ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  scope  or  design  of  this  paper  to  make 
a  statenaent  of  the  "  truths  "  announced  to  me  by  the  spirits.  In- 
deed, such  a  statement  would  require  a  volume,  not  an  article ;  for 
the  doctrines  of  Spiritualism  are  as  numerous,  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory as  those  of  all  other  theologies  put  together.  In  fact,  they 
are  the  doctrines  of  all  other  theologies — Pagan,  Mohammedan, 
Jewish  and  Christian — that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently no  intelligible  and  consistent  system  can  be  founded  upon 
them. 

I  cannot  think  that  Spiritualism  is  intended  to  be  a  revelation  of 
religious  truth.  It  is  simply  an  opening  of  the  door  between  this 
life  and  the  other;  and  through  this  open  door  we  may  catch 
glimpses  of  the  future  state  of  immortal  man ;  but  we  may  not 
take  spirits  as  our  religious  guides,  for  they,  like  us,  are  but  men — 
a  little  older,  it  may  be,  than  we  are,  and  a  little  higher  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  but  still  men — weak,  deluded,  imperfect,  and 
often  wicked,  and  knowing  no  more  of  God  or  of  the  great  truths 
of  our  faith  than  are  taught  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  after  four  years  of  care- 
ful investigation  are,  that  Spirititalism  is  a  great  fact  ^  not  a  philos- 
ophy ;  and  that  it  shoidd  be  made  a  science,  not  a  religion. 

Let  the  man  who  is  assured  of  his  immortality  "  go  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony"  (Isaiah,  viii.,  19,  20),  and  wait  until  these 
facts  are  digested  into  a  science;  but  let  the  one  doubtful  of  a 
future  life  investigate  if  he  will,  but,  as  he  values  his  soul,  let  him 
investigate  only  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  always  bear  ia 
mind  that  it  tells  him  to  "believe  not  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God ;  because  many  false  teachers  are 
gone  out  into  the  world." 

RiCHAfiD   FkOTHINGHAM. 
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THERE  are,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  but  few  organs  of  public 
opinioa  that  consider  the  results  of  popular  elections  from  an 
independent  or  non-partisan  stand  point.  Yet  it  is  desirable,  even 
for  partisans,  that,  occasionally,  discussions  of  public  events  and 
lessons  of  elections  should  be  presented  which  are  neutral  as  regards 
party,  and  disinterested  as  regards  persons.  To  treat  of  the  recent 
State  elections  in  this  spirit,  is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 
The  significance  of  the  elections  which  have  been  held  during  the 
present  year,  and  more  particularly  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  no  one  will  dispute ;  hence  it  cannot  but  be  in- 
structive to  point  out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  victory  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  to  strive  to  forecast  the  probable  effects 
upon  the  presidential  contest  which  Uwaits  us  in  1868. 

The  causes  of  the  recent  defeats  of  the  Republican  party  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Its  position  with  reference  to  local  issues,  such  as  the  Excise 
and  Sunday  law  in  New  York,  and  the  prohibitory  and  license  laws 
in  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

2.  The  general  stagnation  in  business.  There  has  been  no  com- 
mercial panic  daring  the  last  eighteen  months,  because  extended 
credits,  which  are  the  prime  cause  of  panics,  did  not  exist ;  but 
business  men  all  over  the  country  have  lost  money.  There  has 
been  a  shrinkage  in  the  values  of  provisions,  cotton,  woollens,  and, 
in  a  word,  in  every  manufactured  product.  Gold  and  real  estate 
are  still  held  at  fictitious  prices,  but,  in  time,  will  settle  down  to  a 
proper  level.  There  has  been  distress  in  all  branches  of  business, 
a  diminution  of  apparent  fortunes,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  has 
heen  keenly  felt.  The  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
the  contraction  policy  pursued  by  Secretary  McCullongh.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  or  causes  may  be,  the  responsibility  is  attributed 
to  the  party  in  power,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  free  country, 
whatever  of  popular  dissatisfaction  may  exist  is  visited  upon  it. 

3.  The  developments  of  frauds  in  the  Revenue  Department  and 
in  the  management  of  the  canals  in  New  York  State,  have  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  voters  of  this  commonwealth.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  Republican  party  that  its  members  were 
officials  in  these  departments,  and  that  they  are  known  to  have 
profited  by  the  waste  and  corruption  of  which  alarming  revelations 
are  made  every  day. 

4.  The  negro  sufli-age  issue.     The  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
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this  question  entered  largely  into  the  recent  political  canvass, 
directly  in  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  less  directly  in  New  Jersey, 
and  indirectly  in  all  the  other  States  in  which  elections  were  held ; 
nor  will  it  be  denied  that,  in  every  case,  it  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  Democratic,  and  the  decrease  of  the  Republican  vote. 
Ohio,  for  instance,  is  undoubtedly  a  Republican  State  by  a  majority 
varying  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand,  and  upon  any  issue  which 
distinctly  divides  the  two  parties,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans  by  at  least  thirty  thousand  majority.  In  the 
late  canvass  in  that  State,  negro  suffrage  was  clearly  presented,  and 
in  a  vote  larger  by  2,689  than  any  ever  polled  in  the  State,  was 
voted  down  by  a  majority  of  38,353.  The  following  are  the  com- 
plete figures  of  the  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  providing  for  negro  suffrage : 

Against  the  amendment 255,340 

For  the  amendment 216,987 

Majority  against  the  amendment 38,353 

But,  apart  from  the  mere  prejudice  of  race  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion, negro  suffrage  was  presented  to  the  North  in  its  most  un- 
favorable aspect.  In  New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut, 
the  right  of  negroes  to  vote  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  result  of  the  elections  in  these  States,  since  the  negro  vote 
would  be  so  very  small.  But  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Plorida, 
and  the  other  Southern  States,  it  would  be  a  revolution  of  por- 
tentous magnitude.  Even  Republicans,  who  believed  it  to  be  not 
only  just,  but  inevitable,  were  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  rich, 
prosperous  and  populous  portions  of  the  country  being  transferred 
to  the  control  of  a  mass  of  voters  who  but  yesterday  were  un- 
educated slaves.  If  slavery  was  the  demoralizing,  soul-blighting 
institution  that  it  was  generally  held  to  be  by  the  North  previous 
to  the  late  war,  plainly  enough  its  victims  could  not  be  fit  to  dis- 
charge the  highest  ofiices  of  citizenship.  If  they  were  fit  to  be 
rulers  in  one-third  of  the  Union,  equally  clear  was  it  that  slavery 
was  a  much  better  institution  than  it  had  been  supposed  to  be.  To 
avoid  all  misapprehension,  it  should  be  added  that  this  statement 
is  presented  simply  as  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by  m9derate 
Republicans. 

Such  were  the  chief  influences  which  worked  against  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  elections  of  1867,  and  which,  if  not 
checked,  will  insure  its  defeat  at  the  approaching  Presidential 
election.  Despite  this  apparently  gloomy  prospect,  to  the  impartial 
observer  of  the  political  field  it  is  evident  that  this  party  has  the 
best  chances  of  electing  its  candidate  for  President  in  1868.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Republicans  are  in  a  large  ma- 
jority in  all  of  the  Northern  States  save  one  or  two.     On  this  point 
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the  elections  of  October  and  November  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
following  table  of  the  votes  of  the  States  in  which  State  officers 
were  chosen,  and  of  New  Jersey,  is,  in  this  connection,  very 
inst^ructive : 

States.                              Republican.  Democratic.  Rep.  maj.       Dem.  maj. 

California 40,359  46,905  9,546 

Iowa 90,789  58,880  31,909 

Massachusetts 95,598  68,862  26,727 

New  Jersey 51,114  67,468  '  16,354 

New  Yoik 324,017  373,886  49^69 

Minnesota 34,870  29,543  5,327 

Ohio 243,605  240,622  2,983 

Pennsylvania 266,824  267,751  937 

Wisconsin 73^12  68,438  4,774 

Total 1,120,388         1,225,355  71,720         76,696 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  same 
States  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  to  wit : 

States.  Lincoln.  McClellan.  Rep.  ma^.         Dbm.  maj. 

California 58,968  42,255  16,443 

Iowa 89,705  .  49,596  39,479 

Massachusetts 126,742  48,745  77,997 

New  Jersey 60,723  68,024                                   7,301 

New  York 368,735  361,986  6,749 

Minnesota 25,060  17,375  7,685 

Ohio 265.154  205,568  59,586 

Pennsylvania 296,391  276,316  20,075 

Wisconsin 83,458  65,884  17,574 

Total 1,374,036      1,135,749  245,598  7,301 

An  examination  of  these  two  tables  reveals  the  fact  that  at  the 
late  elections  there  was  in  the  Republican  ranks  a  large  silent 
vote;  even  allowing  that  the  gain  of  89,606  in  the  Democratic  vote 
of  1867  in  these  States*came  from  the  Republicans  (which  is  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  if  not  of  possibility),  there  re- 
main 164,042  Republican  votes  unaccounted  for  except  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  were  not  polled.  The  Democrats,  it  is  clear, 
voted  almost  to  a  man,  especially  on  the  negro  suffrage  issue,  but 
their  opponents  failed  to  show  their  strength.  Ohio  furnishes  a 
very  pertinent  illustration  of  this  point.  In  that  State  the  Repub- 
licans polled  243,532  votes  for  Governor,  whereas,  on  the  question 
of  negro  suffrage,  there  were  but  216,987  votes  cast  in  its  favor; 
while  on  these  two  issues  the  Democratic  votes  were  respectively 
240,622  and  255,340,  showing  very  plainly  that  at  least  26,500  Re- 
publicans refrained  from  voting  at  all  on  the  question  of  negro 
suffi-age,  or  voted  against  it,  yet  came  to  the  support  of  their  can- 
didate for  Governor.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  vote  of  1867  was  intended  by  the  moderate  Republicans 
to  convey  the  same  moral  to  the  leaders  of  their  party  that  the 
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Democratic  victories  in  the  Middle  States  in  1862  did  to  the  then 
existing  Republican  Administration.  They  were  significant,  not 
as  showing  that  the  country  was  becoming  Democratic,  but  that  a 
great  many  Republicans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  public 
events,  and  with  the  actions  of  their  own  party  leaders. 

But  what  of  the  future  ?  It  is  plain  that  if  Congress,  at  its  ses- 
sion of  1867-'8,  does  nothing  to  reform  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment, if  the  business  of  the  country  is  to  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  if  no  practicable  scheme  be  proposed  for  pacifying  the  South 
and  restoring  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union,  the  Republican 
party  must  expect  to  be  defeated  at  the  Presidential  election.  There 
is,  however,  every  reason  to  infer  from  the  tone  of  the  Republican 
press  and  of  those  of  its  leaders  who  have  spoken  since  the  late 
elections,  that  it  will  profit  by  the  reverses  of  1867  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Lincoln  did  by  those  of  1862.  Whatever  may 
be  said  against  the  Republican  organization,  it  must  be  owned  that 
it  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  very  flexible  party,  and  willing  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  varying  phases  of  public  opinion.  Its  history  is  full 
of  records  of  its  changes,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  doctrines. 
Originally  composed  of  diverse  elements,  such  as  Whigs,  Demo 
crats  and  Know  Nothings,  it  incorporated  Barnburners,  Free  Soil- 
ers,  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  and  every  section  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  showed  a  disposition  to  revolt  was  encouraged  so  to  do, 
and  its  leaders  given  positions  of  profit  and  honor.  The  case  is  far 
different  with  the  Democratic  party.  It  has  not  only  retained  its 
name  for  more  than  a  generation,  but  has  been  intolerant  of  dis- 
sent, and  has  permitted  no  modifications  of  its  platform  save  such 
as  it  could  not  help  or  were  forced  upon  it  by  its  opponents.  Once 
the  movement  party,  during  the  great  slavery  agitation  and  the  en- 
suing war  it  became  the  conservative  party.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  called  the  conservatives  of  England,  as  compared  with 
their  opponents,  "  the  stupidest  party  " — an  epithet  which  is  true 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States. 
Not  that  its  leaders  are  stupid  or  that  it  does  not  include  a  great 
many  very  clever  men,  but,  from  the  position  which  it  is  compelled 
to  occupy,  it  necessarily  embraces  nearly  all  the  stolid  and  ignorant 
voters,  especially  such  as  are  influenced  by  prejudice  of  race.  As 
a  party,  it  has  shown  no  flexibility,  its  leadership  has  been  very  un- 
wise, and  its  position  during  the  war  was,  to  say  the  least,  unfortu- 
nate. History  will  yet  do  justice  to  its  defence  of  personal  rights 
and  of  the  lilerty  of  the  press  during  the  progress  of  an  exasperat- 
ing civil  war ;  but  upon  its  contemporaries  its  action  has  been  un- 
fortuate  for  its  reputation,  however  undeserved  that  reputation  may 
be.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  party  does  not  contain  to-day  one 
statesman  who  has  the  comprehensive  ideas,  breadth  of  view,  sug- 
gestiveness  and  mental  grasp,  to  fitly  lead  a  great  party  in  a  Presi- 
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dential  contest.     As  a  political  organization,  it  lacks  brains,  sound 
leadership,  and  generous  ideas. 

So  far  as  mere  statesmanship  is  concerned,  the  Republican  party 
is  no  better  off  than  its  rival ;  but  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  more 
ready  to  conform  to  the  changing  aspects  of  public  affairs,  and  gen- 
erous, if  not  wise,  in  its  various  programmes  of  action.  In  de- 
manding universal  suffrage,  without  respect  to  race  or  color,  it  has 
placed  itself  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  tendency 
of  modern  thought  and  civilization  everywhere  is  toward  the 
widest  possible  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  the  Re- 
publican party  undertook  to  run  faster  than  public  sentiment.  It 
is  one  thing  to  advocate  an  ideally  perfect  scheme  of  representa- 
tion, but  quite  another  to  insist  upon  giving  the  elective  franchise 
to  a  mass  of  ignorant  negroes,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  it 
from  the  politically-educated  whites.  For  this,  the  country  is  not 
yet  prepared.  The  Republican  party  must  expect  defeat  if  it  insists 
upon  the  adoption  of  negro  suffrage  in  the  shape  that  it  has  assumed 
in  the  Southern  States.  What,  then,  must  it  do  to  carry  the  next 
Presidential  election  ? 

1.  It  must  nominate  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

2.  It  must  thoroughly  reform  our  Internal  Revenue  system; 
must  reduce  the  tax  on  whiskey  to  one  dollar  a  gallon,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  temptation  to  defraud  the  Government ;  it  must  pass 
laws  throwing  open  positions  in  the  Revenue  Department  and  Cus 
torn  House  to  all  applicants,  without  regard  to  party,  after  com 
petitive  examinations ;  in  other  words  it  must  pass  some  such  bill 
for  the  reform  of  our  civil  service  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Jenckes 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

3.  Concerning  reconstruction,  it  must  adopt  something  like  the 
following  programme  and  apply  it  to  the  States  which  will  ask 
admission  under  their  new  constitutions :   {a)  Universal  amnesty. 

(b)  Equal  rights  of  the   white    and  black  races  before    the  law. 

(c)  Impartial,  not  universal,  suffrage,  {d)  An  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  voting,  such  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  solve  a 
problem  by  the  Rule  of  Three  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  impartial 
tribunal  appointed  by  the  General  Government,  (e)  A  provision 
to  be  inserted  in  every  new  State  Constitution  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  whites  and  blacks  in  the  Southern  States. 

This  programme,  or  one  of  similar  import,  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the^'entire  Southern  people,  both  whites  and  blacks.  Uni- 
versal amnesty  would  permit  all  the  whites  to  vote,  whereas  great 
numbers  are  now  denied  that  right.  The  educational  test  would 
give  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  white  majority, 
with  whom  the  :N'orth,  excepting  an  inconsiderable  faction  wish  it 
to  be.     Equal  rights  with  the  whites  before  the  law  would  be  se- 
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cured  to  the  negroes,  and,  when  qualiiied  by  education,  an  equal  voice 
in  the  choice  of  rulers.  Each  race  furthermore  would  be  stimulated  to 
educate  itself  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Republican  party  cannot 
hope  for  success  if  it  uphold  negro  suffrage  as  developed  at  the 
recent  elections  in  the  Southern  States ;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
afford  to  be  untrue  to  itself  and  renounce  its  negro  wards.  By 
adopting,  through  its  representatives  in  Congress  and  its  State  and 
National  Conventions,  such  a  compromise  a^  the  one  just  proposed, 
it  will  yield  no  principle,  will  bring  the  Southern  States  into  full 
relations  with  the  Union  and  secure  its  success  at  the  Presidential 
election  under  the  leadership  of  General  Grant. 

As  constituted  at  present,  the  Democratic  party  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  take  ground  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  North.  At  its  National  Convention, 
which  will  meet  next  Summer,  the  Southern  States,  of  course,  will 
be  represented,  a  fact  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  attempting  to  forecast  the  future  of  that  party.  The 
delegates  from  these  States  will  probably  urge  the  nomination  of 
some  man  identified  with  peace  during  the  late  war,  such  as  Pendle- 
ton, Vallandigham,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  or,  possibly,  Horatio 
Seymour.  As  regards  the  platform,  their  influence  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  Democratic  party  from  taking  that  position  on  the  negro 
question  which  a  great  many  of  the  Northern  delegates  will  wish 
to  take,  to  wit,  equal  rights  for  all  before  the  law,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  accept  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage.  Unable  to 
take  this  stand,  the  party  will  have  to  content  itself  with  a  negative 
platform,  including  one  plank  favoring  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  in  greenbacks — for  upon  this  the  West  and  South  will  insist — 
another  denouncing  the  corruption  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
stiR  another  objectiqg  to  negro  suffrage  in  any  shape.  With  such 
a  platform,  the  result  of  the  ensuing  elecfiftii  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful  as  it  might  under  other  circumstances. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  present  in  this  article  a  can- 
did estimate  of  the  prospects  for  success  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  country  at  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  survey  of  public  sentiment  as  mani- 
fested at  the  present  time,  and  its  probable  drift  during  the  coming 
six  or  eight  months  upon  the  prominent  issues  of  the  day.  He  is 
aware  that  in  such  an  active  community  as  ours  the  scenes  shift 
very  rapidly  at  times,  and,  possibly,  new  questions  may  arise  which 
will  press  upon  the  country  for  immediate  decision,  but  there  are.no 
indications,  at  this  time,  that  any  such  will  overshadow  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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THE  first  Christmas  in  New  England  was  celebrated  by  some 
people  who  tried  as  hard  as  they  could  not  to  celebrate  it  at 
all.  But  looking  back  on  that  year  1620,  the  first  year  when 
Christmas  was  celebrated  in  New  England,  I  cannot  find  that  any- 
body got  up  a  better  fete  than  did  these  Lincolnshire  weavers  and 
ploughmen  who  had  got  a  little  taste  of  Dutch  firmness,  and  resolved 
on  that  particular  day,  that,  whatever  else  happened  to  them,  they 
would  not  celebrate  Christmas  at  all. 
Here -is  the  story  as  William  Bradford  tells  it : 

Ye  16.  day  ye  winde  came  faire,  and  they  arrived  safe  in  this  harbor.  And 
after  wards  tooke  better  view  of  ye  place,  and  resolved  wlier  to  pitch  their 
dwelling ;  and  ye  25.  day  begane  to  erecte  ye  first  house  for  comone  use  to 
receive  them  and  their  goods. 

You  see,  dear  reader,  that  when  on  any  21st  or  22d  of  December 
you  give  the  children  parched  corn,  and  let  them  pull  candy  and 
swim  candles  in  nut-shells  in  honor  of  the  "landing  of  the  Fore- 
fathers"— if  by  good  luck  you  be  of  Yankee  blood,  and  do  either 
of  these  praiseworthy  things — you  are  not  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  the  women  and  children  landed,  wrapped  up 
in  water-proofs,  with  the  dog  and  John  Carver  in  headpiece,  and 
morion,  as  you  have  seen  in  many  pictures.  That  all  came  after- 
ward. Be  cool  and  self-possessed,  and  I  will  guide  you  through 
the  whole  chronology  safely — Old  Style  and  New  Style,  first  landing 
and  second  landing,  Sabbiiths  and  Sundays,  Carver-'s  landing  and 
Mary  Chilton's  landing,  so  that  you  shall  know  as  much  as  if  you  had 
fifteen  ancestors,  a  cradle,  a  tankard,  and  an  oak  chest  in  the  May-  , 
flower,  and  you  shall  come  out  safely  and  happily  at  the  first  Christ- 
mas day. 

Know  then,  that  when  the  poor  Mayflower  at  last  got  across  the 
Atlantic,  Massachusetts  stretched  out  her  right  arm  to  welcome  her, 
and  she  came  to  anchor  as  early  as  the  11th  of  November  in 
Provincetown  Harbor.  This  was  the  day  when  the  compact  of  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  was  signed,  when  the  fiction  of  the  "social 
compact "  was  first  made  real.  Plere  they  fitted  their  shallop,  and 
in  this  shallop,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  ten  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
six  of  the  ship's  crew  sailed  on  their  exploration.  They  came  into 
Plymouth  harbor  on  the  tenth,  rested  on  Watson's  island  on  the 
eleventh— which  was  Sunday— and  on  Monday,  the  twelfth,  landed 
on  the  mainland,  stepping  on  Plymouth  rock  and  marching  inland 
to  explore  the  country.     Add  now  nine  days  to  this  date  for  the 
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difference  then  existing  between  Old  Style  and  New  Style,  and  you 
come  upon  the  twenty-first  of  December,  which  is  the  day  you  ought 
to  celebrate  as  Forefathers'  Day.  On  that  day  give  the  children 
parched  corn  in  token  of  the  new  provant,  the  English  walnut  in  token 
of  the  old,  and  send  them  to  bed  with  Elder  Brewster's  name,  Mary 
Chilton's,  Edward  Winslow's  and  John  Billington's,  to  dream  upon. 
Observe  still  that  only  these  ten  men  have  landed.  All  the  women 
and  children  and  the  other  men  are  over  in  Provincetown  harbor. 
These  ten,  liking  the  country  well  enough,  go  across  the  bay  to 
Provincetown  where  they  find  poor  Bradford's  wife  drowned  in 
their  absence,  and  bring  the  ship  across  into  Plymouth  harbor  on 
the  sixteenth.  Now  you  will  say  of  course  that  they  were  so  glad 
to  get  here  that  they  began  to  build  at  once  ;  but  you  are  entirely 
mistaken,  for  they  did  not  do  any  such  thing.  There  was  a  little  of 
the  John  Bull  about  them  and  a  little  of  the  Dutchman.  The  seven- 
teenth was  Sunday.  Of  course  they  could  not  build  a  city  on  Sun- 
day. Monday  they  explored,  and  Tuesday  they  explored  more. 
Wednesday, 

After  we  had  called  on  God  for  direction,  we  came  to  this  resolation,  to  go 
presently  ashore  again,  and  to  take  a  better  view  of  two  places,  which  we 
thought  most  fitting  for  us  ;  for  we  could  not  now  take  time  for  further  search  or 
consideration,  our  victuals  being  much  spent,  especially  our  beer. 

Observe,  this  is  the  Pilgrims'  or  Forefathers'  beer,  and  not  the 
beer  of  the  ship,  of  which  there  was  still  some  store.  Acting  on 
this  resolution  they  went  ashore  again,  and  concluded  by  "  most 
voices  "  to  build  Plymouth  where  Plymouth  now  is.  One  recom- 
mendation seems  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  land 
already  clear.  But  this  brought  with  it  the  counter  difficulty  that 
they  had  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  their  wood.  So  there 
they  lefl  twenty  people  on  shore,  resolving  the  next  day  to  come 
and  build  their  houses.  But  the  next  day  it  stormed,  and  the  people 
on  shore  had  to  come  back  to  the  ship,  and  Richard  Britteridge  died. 
And  Friday  it  stormed  so  that  they  could  not  land,  and  the  people  on 
the  shallop  who  had  gone  ashore  the  day  before  could  not  get  back 
to  the  ship.  Saturday  was  the  twenty-third,  as  they  counted,  and 
some  of  them  got  ashore  and  cut  timber  and  carried  it  to  \)e  ready 
for  building.  But  they  reserved  their  forces  still,  and  Sunday,  the 
twenty-fourth,  no  one  worked  of  course.  So  that  when  Christmas 
day  came,  the  day  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  them  had 
been  trained  to  regard  as  a  holy  day — as  a  day  specially  given  to 
festivity  and  specially  exempted  from  work,  all  who  could  went  on 
shore  and  joined  those  who  had  landed  already.  So  that  William 
Bradford  was  able  to  close  the  first  book  of  his  history  by  saying : 
"Ye  25.  da^  begane  to  erect  ye  first  house  for  comone  use  to 
receive  them  and  their  goods." 

Now,  this  all  may  have  been  accidental.     I  do  not  say  it  was 
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not.  But  when  I  come  to  the  record  of  Christmas  for  next  year 
and  find  that  Bradford  writes  :  «  One  ye  day  called  Chrismas-day, 
ye  Gov'r  caled  them  out  to  worke,  (as  was  used,),"  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  leaders  had  a  grim  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  "  sec- 
ularizing "  the  first  Christmas  as  thoroughly  as  they  did.  They 
wouldn't  work  on  Sunday,  and  they  would  work  on  Christmas. 

They  did  their  best  to  desecrate  Christmas,  and  they  did  it  by 
laying  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  an  empire. 

Now,  if  the  reader  wants  to  imagine  the  scene— the  Christmas 
celebration  or  the  Christmas  desecration,  he  shall  call  it  which  he 
will,  according  as  he  is  Roman  or  Puritan  himself,  I  cannot  give  him 
much  material  to  spin  his  thread  from.  Here  is  the  little  story  in 
the  language  of  the  time. 

Munday  the  25.  day,  we  went  on  shore,  some  to  fell  tymber,  some  to  saw,  some 
to  riue,  and  some  to  carry,  so  no  man  rested  all  that  day,  but  towards  night 
some  as  they  were  at  worke,  heard  a  noyse  of  some  Indians,  which  caused  vs 
all  to  goe  to  our  Muskets,  but  we  heard  no  further,  so  we  came  aboord  againe, 
and  left  some  twentie  to  keepe  the  coiirt  of  gard ;  that  night  we  had  a  sore 
storrae  of  winde  and  rayne. 

l^unday  the  25.  being  Christmas  day,  we  began  to  drinke  water  aboord,  but 
at  night  the  Master  caused  vs  to  have  some  Beere,  and  so  on  boaj;d  we  had 
diverse  times  now  and  then  some  Beere,  but  on  shore  none  at  all. 

There  is  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  the  only  man  who  chose  to 
write  it  down.  Let  us  not  at  this  moment  go  into  an  excursus  to 
inquire  who  he  was,  and  who  he  was  not.  Only  diligent  investiga- 
tion has  shown  beside  that  this  first  house  was  about  twenty  feet 
square,  and  that  it  was  for  their  common  use  to  receive  them  and 
their  goods.  The  tradition  says  that  it  was  on  the  south  side  of 
what  is  now  Leyden  street,  near  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  What 
it  was,  I  think  no  one  pretends  to  say  absolutely.  I  am  of  the 
mind  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  say  that,  in  the  hard- 
ships of  those  first  struggles,  these  old  forefathers  of  ours,  as  they 
gathered  round  the  fires  (which  they  did  have — no  Christian  Regis- 
ters for  them  to  Avarm  their  cold  hands  by),  used  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  each  other  in  solemn  vows  that  they  would  leave  to  pos- 
terity no  detail  of  the  method  of  their  lives.  Posterity  should  not 
make  pictures  out  of  them,  or,  if  it  did,  should  make  wrong  ones ; 
which,  accordingly,  posterity  has  done.  What  was  the  nature, 
then,  of  this  twenty-foot-square  store-house,  in  which,  afterward, 
they  used  to  sleep  pretty  compactly,  no  man  can  say.  Dr.  Young 
suggests  a  log  cabin,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  log  cabin  was 
yet  invented.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Englishmen  rigged 
their  two-handled  saws— after  the  fashion  known  to  readers  of 
Sandford  and  Merton  in  an  after  age— and  made  plank  for  them- 
selves. The  material  for  imagination,  as  far  as  costume  goes,  may 
be  got  from  the  back  of  a  fifty-dollar  national  bank  note,  whicli  the 
well-endowed  reader  will  please  take  from  his  pocket,  or  from  a 
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roll  of  Lorillard's  tobacco  at  his  side,  on  which  he  will  find  the  good 
reduction  of  Weir's  admirable  picture  of  the  embarkation.  Or,  if 
the  reader  has  been  unsuccessful  in  his  investment  in  Lorillard,  he 
will  find  upon  the  back  of  the  one-dollar  bank  note  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  fresco  of  the  "Landing"  in  the  Capitol,  which  will  answer 
his  purpose  equally  well.  Forty  or  fifty  Englishmen,  in  hats  and 
doublets  and  hose  of  that  foshion,  with  those  odd  English  axes  that 
you  may  see  in  your  JEsop's  fable  illustrations,  and  with  their 
double-handled  saws,  with  a  few  beetles,  and  store  of  wedges,  must 
make  up  your  tableau,  dear  reader.     Make  it  vivant,  if  you  can. 

To  help  myself  in  the  matter,  I  sometimes  group  them  on  the 
bank  thece,  just  above  the  brook — you  can  see  the  place  to-day,  if 
it  will  do  you  any  good — at  some  moment  when  the  women  have 
come  ashore  to  see  how  the  work  goes  on — and  remembering  that 
Mrs.  Ilemans  says  "  they  sang  " — I  throw  the  women  all  in  a  chorus 
of  soprano  and  contralto  voices  on  the  left,  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Mrs. 
Carver  at  their  head,  Mrs.  W.  as  prima  assoluta  soprano  and  Mrs. 
Carver  as  prima  assoluta  contralto — I  range  on  the  right  the  men 
with  W.  Bradford  and  W.  Brewster  as  leaders — and  between,  ^c- 
ing  us,  the  audience — who  are  lower  down  in  the  valley  of  the  brook, 
I  place  Giovanni  Carver  (tenor)  and  Odoardo  Winslow  (basso)  and 
have  them,  sing,  in  the  English  dialect  of  their  day, 

Suoni  la  tromba, 
Carver  waving  the  red-cross  flag  of  England,  and  Winslow  swing- 
ing a  broadaxe  above  his  head  in  similar  revolutions.  The  last 
time  I  saw  any  Puritans  doing  this  at  the  opera,  one  had  a  star- 
spangled  banner  and  the  other  an  Italian  tricolor — but  I  am  sure 
my  placing  on  the  stage  is  more  accurate  than  that.  But  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  satisfy  myself  that  this  is  the  correct  idealization.  Yet 
Mrs.  Ilemans  says  the  songs  were  "  songs  of  lofty  cheer,"  which 
precisely  describes  the  duet  in  Puritani. 

It  would  be  an  immense  satisfaction,  if  by  palimpsest  under 
some  old  cash  book  of  that  century,  or  by  letters  dug  out  from  some 
family  collection  in  England,  one  could  just  discover  that  "  John 
Billington,  having  become  weary  with  cutting  down  a  small  fir 
tree  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  took  his  snaphance  and  shot 
with  him,  and  calling  a  dog  he  had,  to  whom  in  the  Low  Countries 
the  name  Crab  had  been  given,  went  after  fowle.  Crossing  the 
brook  and  climbing  up  the  bank  to  an  open  place  which  was  there, 
he  found  what  had  been  left  by  the  savages  of  one  of  their  gar- 
dens— and  on  the  ground,  picking  at  the  atalkes  of  the  come,  a 
flocke  of  large  blacke  birds  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  His 
dogge  ran  at  them  and  frightened  them,  and  they  all  took  wing 
heavily,  but  Jiot  so  quick  but  that  Billington  let  fly  at  them  and 
brought  two  of  them  down — one  quite  dead  and  one  hurt  so  badly 
that  he  could  not  fly.     Billington  killed  them  both  and  tyed  them 
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together,  and  following  after  the  flocke  had  another  shot  at  them, 
and  by  a  good  Providence  hurte  three  niore.  He  tyed  two  of  these 
together  and  brought  the  smallest  back  to  us,  not  knowing  what  he 
brought,  being  but  a  poor  man  and  ignorant.  Hee  is  but  a  lazy 
Fellowe,  and  w^as  sore  tired  with  the  weight  of  his  burden,  which 
was  nigh  fortie  pounds.  Soe  soon  as  we  saw  it,  the  Governour  and 
the  rest  knew  that  it  was  a  wild  Turkic,  and  albeit  he  chid  Billing- 
ton  sharply,  he  sent  four  men  wdth  him,  as  it  were  Calebs  and 
Joshuas,  to  bring  in  these  firstlings  of  the  land.  They  found  the  tAVO 
first  and  brought  them  to  us  ;  but  after  a  long  search  they  could 
not  find  the  others,  and  soe  gave  them  up,  saying  the  wolves  must 
have  eaten  them.  There  were  some  that  thought  John  Billington 
had  never  seen  them  either,  but  had  shot  them  with  a  long  bo  we. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Mistress  Winslow  and  the  other  women  stripped 
them  they  had,  cleaned  them,  spytted  them,  basted  them,  and 
roasted  them,  and  thus  we  had  fresh  foule  to  our  dinner." 

I  say  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  found  this  in  some 
palimpsest,  but  if  it  is  in  the  palimpsest,  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
As  the  Arab  proverb  says,  "There  is  news,  but  it  has  not  yet 
come." 

I  have  failed,  in  just  the  same  way,  to  find  a  letter  from  that  rosy- 
cheeked  little  child  you  see  in  Sargent's  picture,  looking  out  of  her 
great  wondering  eyes,  under  her  warm  hood,  into  the  desert.  I 
overhauled  a  good  many  of  the  Colton  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  (Otho  and  Caligula,  if  anybody  else  wants  to  look),  and 
Mr.  Sainsbury  let  me  look  through'  all  the  portfolios  I  wanted  in 
the  State  Paper  Oflice,  and  I  am  sure  the  letter  was  not  there  then. 
If  any  body  has  found  it,  it  has  been  found  since  I  was  there.  If 
it  ever  is  found,  I  should  like  to  have  it  contain  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  got  tired  of  playing  by  the  fire,  and  so  some  of  us  ran  down  to  the  brook, 
and  walked  till  we  could  find  a  place  to  cross  it ;  and  so  came  up  to  a  meadow 
as  large  as  the  common  place  in  Leyden.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ice  upon  it 
in  some  places,  but  in  some  places  behind,  where  there  were  bushes,  we  found 
good  store  of  berries  growing  on  the  ground.  1  filled  my  apron,  and  William 
took  off  his  jerkin  and  made  a  bag  of  it,  a^-d  we  all  filled  it  to  carry  up  to  the 
fire.  But  they  were  so  sour,  that  they  puckered  our  mouths  sadly.  But  my 
mother  said  they  were  cranberries,  but  not  like  your  cranberries  in  Lincoln- 
shire. And,  having  some  honey  in  one  of  the  logs  the  men  cut  down,  she  boiled 
the  cranberries  and  the  honey  together,  and  after  it  was  cold  we  had  it  with  our 
dinner.  And  besides,  there  were  some  great  pompions  which  the  men  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  first  place  we  landed  at,  which  were  not  like  Cin- 
derella's, but  had  long  tails  to  them,  and  of  these  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Brewster 
and  Mrs.  Warren,  made  pies  for  dinner.  We  found  afterwards  that  the  Indians 
called  these  pompions,  askuta  squash. 

But  this  letter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Whether  they  had  roast  turkey  for  Christmas  I  do  not  know.     I 
do  know,  thanks  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  old  Bradford  manu- 
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script,  that  they  did  have  roast  turkey  at  their  first  Thanksgiving. 
The  veritable  history,  like  so  much  more  of  it,  alas!  is  the  history 
of  what  they  had  not,  instead  of  the  history  of  what  they  had. 
Not  only  did  they  work  on  the  day  when  all  their  countrymen 
played,  but  they  had  only  water  to  drink  on  the  day  when  all  their 
countrymen  drank  beer.  This  deprivation  of  beer  is  a  trial  spoken 
of  more  than  once;  and,  as  lately  as  1824,  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  Pil- 
grim oration,  brought  it  in  high  up  in  the  climax  of  the  catalogue 
of  their  hardships.  How  many  of  us  in  our  school  declamations 
have  stood  on  one  leg,  as  bidden  in  "  LovelFs  Speaker,"  raised  the 
hand  of  the  other  side  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  as  also  bid- 
den, and  repeated,  as  also  bidden,  not  to  say  compelled,  the  words, 
"  I  see  them,  escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their  almost  des- 
perate undertaking,  and  landed  at  last,  after  a  five-months'  passage, 
on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth,  weak  and  exhausted  from  the 
voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned,  depending  on  tlie 
charity  of  their  ship-master  for  a  draught  of  beer  on  board,,  drink- 
ing nothing  but  water  on  shore,  without  shelter,  without  means, 
surrounded  by  hostile  tribes." 

Little  did  these  men  of  1620  think  that  the  time  would  come 
when  ships  would  go  round  the  w^orld  without  a  can  of  beer  on 
board ;  that  armies  would  fight  through  years  of  war  without  a 
ration  of  beer  or  of  spirit,  and  that  the  builders  of  the  Lawrences 
and  Vinelands,  the  pioneer  towns  of  a  new  Christian  civilization, 
would  put  the  condition  into  the  title-deeds  of  their  j)roperty  that 
nothing  should  be  sold  there  which  could  intoxicate  the  buyer. 
Poor  fellows  !  they  missed  the  beer,  I  am  afraid,  more  than  they 
did  the  play  at  Christmas;  and  as  they  had  not  yet  learned  how 
good  water  is  for  a  steady  drink,  the  carnal  mind  almost  rejoices 
that  when  they  got  on  board  that  Christmas  night,  the  curmudgeon 
ship-master,  warmed  up  by  his  Christmas  jollifications,  for  he  had 
no  scruples,  treated  to  beer  all  round,  as  the  reader  has  seen.  With 
that  tankard  of  beer — as  those  who  went  on  board  filled  it,  passed 
it,  and  refilled  it — ends  the  history  of  the  first  Christmas  in  New 
England. 

It  is  a  very  short  story,  and  yet  it  is  the  longest  history  of  tliat 
Christmas  that  I  have  been  al»le  to  find.  I  wanted  to  compare  this 
celebration  of  Christmas,  grimly  intended  for  its  desecration,  with 
some  of  the  celebrations  which  were  got  up  with  painstaking  inten- 
tion. But,  alas,  pageants  leave  little  history,  after  the  lights  have 
smoked  out,  and  the  hangings  have  been  taken  away.  Leaving, 
for  the  moment.  King  James's  Christmas  and  Englishmen,  I  thought 
it  w^ould  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  study  the  contrast  of  a  Cliristmas 
in  the  countries  where  they  say  Christmas  has  its  most  enthusiastic 
w^elcome.     So  I  studied  up  the  war  in  the  Palatinate — I  went  into 
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the  chronicles  of  Spain,  where  I  thought  they  would  take  pains 
about  Christmas — I  tried  what  the  men  of  "  la  religion,"  the  Hu- 
guenots, were  doing  at  Rochelle,  where  a  great  assembly  was  gath- 
ering. But  Christmas  day  would  not  appear  in  memoirs  or  annals. 
I  tried  Rome  and  the  Pope,  but  he  was  dying,  like  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  had  not,  I  think,  much  heart  for  pageantry.  I  looked 
in  at  Vienna,  where  they  had  all  been  terribly  frightened  by  Beth- 
lem  Gabor,  who  was  a  great  Transylvanian  prince  of  those  days,  a 
sort  of  successful  Kossuth,  giving  much  hope  to  beleaguered  Protes- 
tants farther  west,  who,  I  believe,  thought  for  a  time  that  he  w^as 
some  sort  of  seal  or  trumpet,  which,  however,  he  did  not  prove  to 
be.  At  this  moment  of  time  he  was  retreating  I  am  afraid,  and  at 
all  events  did  not  set  his  historiographer  to  work  describing  his 
Christmas  festivities. 

Passing  by  Bethlem  Gabor  then,  and  the  rest,  from  mere  failure 
of  their  chronicles  to  make  note  of  this  Christmas  as  it  passed,  I 
returned  to  France  in  my  quest.  Louis  XIII.  was  at  this  time 
reigning  with  the  assistance  of  Luynes,  the  short-lived  favorite  who 
preceded  Richelieu.  Or  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  say 
that  Luynes  was  reigning  under  the  name  of  Louis  XIII.  Louis 
XIII.  had  been  spending  the  year  in  great  activity,  deceiving, 
thwarting,  and  undoing  the  Protestants  of  France.  He  had  made  a 
rapid  march  into  their  country,  and  had  spread  terror  before  him. 
He  had  had  mass  celebrated  in  Navarreux,  where  it  had  not  been 
seen  or  heard  in  fifty  years.  With  Bethlem  Gabor  in  the  ablative 
— with  the  Palatinate  quite  in  the  vocative — these  poor  Huguenots 
here  outwitted  and  outgeneralled,  and  Brewster  and  Carver  freez- 
ing out  there  in  America,  the  Reformed  Religion  seems  in  a  bad 
way  to  one  looking  at  that  Christmas.  From  his  triumphal  and 
almost  bloodless  campaign.  King  Louis  returns  to  Paris,  "  and 
there,"  says  Bassompiere,  "he  celebrated  the  fetes  this  Christmas." 
So  I  thought  I  was  going  to  find  in  the  memoirs  of  some  gentleman 
at  court,  or  unoccupied  mistress  of  the  robes,  an  account  of  what 
the  most  Christian  King  was  doing,  while  the  blisters  were  forming 
on  John  Carver's  hands,  and  while  John  Billington  was,  or  was  not, 
shooting  wild  turkeys  on  that  eventful  Christmas  day. 

But  I  reckoned  without  my  king.  For  this  is  all  a  mistake,  and 
whatever  else  is  certain,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  King  Louis 
XIII.  did  not  keep  either  Christmas  in  Paris,  either  the  Christmas 
of  the  Old  Style,  or  that  of  the  New.  Such,  alas,  is  history,  dear 
friend !  When  you  read  in  to-night's  "  Evening  Post "  that  your 
friend  Dalrymple  is  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  has  been 
so  anxious  to  go,  do  not  suppose  he  will  make  you  his  Secretary  of 
Legation.  Alas!  no;  for  you  will  read  in  to-morrow's  "Times" 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  telegraph,  and  that  the  dispatch 
should  have  read  "  O'Shaughnessy,"  where  the  dispatch  looked 
4 
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like  "  Dalrymple."  So  here,  as  I  whetted  my  pencil,  wetted  my 
lips,  and  drove  the  attentive  librarian  at  the  Astor  almost  frantic  as 
I  sent  him  up  stairs  for  you  five  times  more,  it  proved  that  Louis 
XIII.  did  not  spend  Christmas  in  Paris,  but  that  Bassompiere,  who 
said  so,  was  a  vile  deceiver.  Here  is  the  truth  in  the  Mercure 
Franpaia — flattering  and  obsequious  Annual  Register  of  those 
days : 

"  The  King  at  the  end  of  this  year,  visited  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy.  In  this  whole  journey,  which  lasted  from  the  14th  of 
December  to  the  12th  of  January  (New  Style),  the  weather  was 
bad,  and  those  in  his  Majesty's  suite  found  the  roads  bad."  Change 
the  style  back  to  the  way  our  Puritans  counted  it,  and  observe  that 
on  the  same  days,  the  5th  of  December  to  tlie  3d  of  January,  Old 
Style,  those  in  the  suite  of  John  Carver  found  the  weather  bad,  and 
the  roads  worse.  Let  us  devoutly  hope  that  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  did  not  find  the  roads  as  bad  as  his  suite  did. 

"And  the  King,"  continues  the  Mercure^  "sent  an  extraordi- 
nary Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  at  London,  the 
Marshal  Cadenet "  (brother  of  the  favorite  Luynes).  "  He  departed 
from  Calais  on  Friday,  the  first  day  of  January,  very  well  accom- 
panied by  noblesse.  He  arrived  at  Dover  the  same  evening,  and 
did  not  depart  from  Dover  until  the  Monday  after." 

Be  pleased  to  note,  dear  reader,  that  this  Monday,  Avhen  this 
Ambassador  of  a  most  Christian  King  departs  from  Dover,  is  on 
IMonday  the  25th  day  of  December,  of  Old  Style,  or  Protestant 
Style,  when  John  Carver  is  learning  wood-cutting,  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  others.  Let  us  leave  the  King  of  France  to  his 
bad  roads,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  favorite's  brother,  for  we 
must  study  an  English  Christmas  after  all.  We  have  seen  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  men  who  had  hard  times  for  the  reward  of 
their  faith  in  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Let  us  try  the  fortunes  of  the 
most  Christian  King's  people,  as  they  keep  their  second  Christmas 
of  the  year  among  a  Protestant  people.  Observe  that  a  week 
after  their  own  Christmas  of  New  Style,  they  land  in  Old  Style 
England,  where  Christmas  has  not  yet  begun.  Here  is  the  Mercure 
Fran^ais's  account  of  the  Christmas  holidays — flattering  and  obse- 
quious, as  I  said : 

"  Marshal  Cadenet  did  not  depart  from  Dover  till  the  Monday 
after  "  (Christmas  day,  O.  S.).  "  The  English  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies had  sent  twenty  carriages  and  three  hundred  horses  for  his 
suite."  (If  only  we  could  have  ten  of  the  worst  of  them  at 
Plymouth !  They  would  have  drawn  our  logs  for  us  that  half 
quarter  of  a  mile.  But  we  were  not  born  in  the  purple !)  "He 
slept  at  Canterbury,  where  the  Grand  Seneschal  of  England,  well 
accompanied  by  English  noblemen,  received  him  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  England.     Wherever  he  passed,  the  ofiicers  of  the  cities 
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made  addresses  to  him,  and  offers,  even  ordering  their  own  archers 
to  inarch  before  him  and  guard  his  lodgings.  When  he  came  to 
Gravesend,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  visited  him  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  and  led  him  to  the  royal  barge.  His  whole  suite  entered 
into  twenty-five  other  barges,  painted,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
well  adorned  "  (think  of  our  poor,  rusty  shallop  there  in  I'lymouth 
bay),  "in  which,  ascending  the  Thames,  they  arrived  in  London 
Friday  the  29th  December  "  (January  8th,  N.  S.).  "  On  disem- 
barking, the  Ambassador  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the 
palace  of  the  late  Queen,  which  had  been  superbly  and  mag- 
nificently arranged  for  hira.  The  day  Avas  spent  in  visits  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
his  son,  and  of  the  ambassadors  of  kings  and  princes,  residino-  in 
London."  So  splendidly  was  he  entertained,  that  they  write  that 
on  the  day  of  his  reception  he  had  four  tables,  with  fifty  covers 
each,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  Grand  Master  of  England,  served 
them  with  magnificent  order. 

"The  following  Sunday"  (which  we  could  not  spend  on  shore), 
"  he  was  conducted  to  an  audience  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  " 
(For  shame,  Jamie  !  an  audience  on  Sunday !  what  would  John- 
Knox  have  said  to  that!)  "  where  the  French  and  English  nobili- 
ty were  dressed  as  for  a  great  feast  day.  The  whole  audience  was 
conducted  with  great  respect,  honor  and  ceremony.  The  same 
evening,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  sent  for  the  Marshal  by  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  the  Duke  of  Lenox ;  and  his  Majesty 
and  the  Ambassador  remained  alone  for  more  than  two  hours,  with- 
out any  third  person  hearing  what  they  said.  The  following  days 
were  all  receptions,  banquets,  visits  and  hunting  parties,  till  the 
embassy  departed." 

That  is  the  way  history  gets  written  by  a  flattering  and  obsequi- 
ous court  editor  or  organ  at  the  time.  That  is  the  way,  then,  that 
the  dread  sovereign  of  John  Carver  and  Edward  Winslow  spent 
his  Christmas  holidays,  while  they  were  spending  theirs  in  beginning 
for  him  an  empire.  Dear  old  William  Brewster  used  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  Davison's  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  As  he  blows 
his  fingers  there  in  the  twenty-foot  storehouse  before  it  is  roofed, 
does  he  tell  the  rest  sometimes  of  the  old  wassail  at  court,  and  the 
Christmas  when  the  Earl  of  Southampton  brought  Will.  Shakespeare 
in  ?  Perhaps  those  things  are  too  gay — at  all  events,  we  have  as 
much  fuel  here  as  they  have  at  St.  James'. 

Of  this  precious  embassy,  dear  reader,  there  is  not  a  word,  I 
think,  in  Hume,  or  Lingard,  or  the  "  Pictorial  "—still  less,  if 
possible,  in  the  abridgements.  Would  you  like,  perhaps,  after  this 
truly  elegant  account  thus  given  by  a  court  editor,  to  look  behind 
the  canvas  and  see  the  rough  ends  of  the  worsted  ?  I  always  like 
to.     It  helps  me  to  understand  my  morning  "Advertiser "  or  my 
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"Evening  Post"  as  I  read  the  editorial  history  of  to-day.  If  you 
please,  we  will  begin  in  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  England, 
which  the  good  sense  of  somebody,  I  believe  kind  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  has  had  opened  for  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  us. 

Here  is  the  first  notice  of  the  embassy ; 

Dec.  13.  Letter  from  Sir  Robert  Naunton  to  Sir  George 
Calvert.  .  .  .  "The  King  of  France  is  expected  at  Calais. 
The  Marshal  of  Cadenet  is  to  be  sent  over  to  calumniate  those  of 
the  religion  (that  is,  the  Protestants),  and  to  propose  Madme. 
Henriette  for  the  Prince." 

So  they  knew,  it  seems,  ten  dayB  before  we  started,  what  we  were 
coming  for. 

Dec.  22.  John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  "  In  spite 
of  penury,  there  is  to  be  a  masque  at  Court  this  Christmas.  The 
King  is  coming  in  from  Theobalds  to  receive  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, Marshal  Cadenet,  who  comes  with  a  suite  of  400  or  500." 

What  was  this  masque  ?  Could  not  Mr.  Payne  Collier  find  up 
the  libretto,  perhaps?  Was  it  Faith,  Valor,  Hope,  and  Love, 
founding  a  kingdom,  perhaps  ?  Faith  with  a  broadaxe,  Valor  and 
Hope  with  a  two-handled  saw,  while  Love  dug  post-holes  and  set 
up  timbers  ?  Or  was  it  a  less  appropriate  masque  of  King  James's 
devising  ? 

Dec.  25.  This  is  our  day.  Francis  Willisfourd,  Governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  to  Lord  Touch,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  "  A 
French  Ambassador  has  landed  with  a  great  train.  I  have  not  fired 
a  salute,  having  no  instructions,  and  declined  showing  them  the 
fortress.     They  are  entertained  as  well  as  the  town  can  afford." 

Observe,  we  are  a  little  surly.  We  do  not  like  the  French  King 
very  well,  our  own  King's  daughter  being  in  such  straits  yonder  in 
the  Palatinate.     What  do  these  Papists  here  ? 

That  is  the  only  letter  written  on  Christmas  day  in  the  English 
"  Domestic  Archives  "  for  that  year  !  Christmas  is  for  frolic  here, 
not  for  letter-writing,  nor  house-building,  if  one's  houses  be  only 
built  already ! 

But  on  the  2'rth,  Wednesday,  "Lord  Arundel  has  gone  to  meet 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Gravesend."  And  a  very  pretty  time 
it  seems  they  had  at  Gravesend,  when  you  look  on  the  back  of  the 
embroidery.  Arundel  called  on  Cadenet  at  his  lodgings,  and  Cade- 
net did  not  meet  him  till  he  came  to  the  stair — head  of  his  chamber- 
^oor — nor  did  he  accompany  him  further  when  he  left.  But  Arundel 
was  even  with  him  the  next  morning.  He  appointed  his  meeting 
for  tiie  return  call  in  the  street ;  and  when  the  barges  had  come  up 
to  Somerset  House,  where  the  party  was  to  stay,  Arundel  left  the 
Ambassador,  telling  him  there  were  gentlemen  who  would  show  him 
his  lodging.  The  King  was  so  angry  that  he  made  Cadenet 
apologize.     Alas  for  the  Court  of  Govenior  John  Carver  on  this 
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side— four  days  old  to-day— if  Massasoit  should  send  us  an  am- 
bassador !  We  shall  have  to  receive  him  in  the  street,  unless  he 
likes  to  come  into  a  palace  without  a  rOof !  But,  fortunately,  he 
does  not  send  till  we  are  ready ! 

The  Domestic  Archives  give  another  glimpse  : 

Dec.  30.  Thomas  Locke  to  Carleton :  "  The  French  Ambassador 
has  arrived  at  Somerset  House  with  a  train  so  large  that  some  of 
the  seats  at  Westminster  Hall  had  to  be  pulled  down  to  make 
room  at  their  audience."  And  in  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same, 
of  Jan.  7,  are  accounts  of  entertainments  given  to  the  Ambassador 
at  his  first  audience  (on  that  Sunday),  on  the  4th  at  Parliament 
House,  on  the  6th  at  a  masque  at  Whitehall,  where  none  were 
allowed  below  the  rank  of  a  Baron — and  at  Lord  Doncaster's  en- 
tertainment— where  "  6,000  ounces  of  gold  are  set  out,  as  a  present " 
says  the  letter,  but  this  I  do  not  believe.  At  the  Hampton  enter- 
tainment, and  at  the  masque  there  were  some  disputes  about  pre- 
cedency, says  John  Chamberlain  in  another  letter.  Dear  John 
Chamberlain,  where  are  there  not  such  disputes  ?  At  the  masque 
at  Wliitehall  he  says,  "  a  Puritan  was  flouted  and  abused,  which 
was  thought  unseemly,  considering  the  state  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants." Let  the  Marshal  come  over  to  Gov.  John  Carver's  court 
and  see  one  of  our  masques  there,  if  he  wants  to  know  about 
Puritans.  "  At  Lord  Doncaster's  house  the  feast  cost  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  beside  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  ambergris 
used  in  the  cooking,"  nothing  about  that  six  thousand  ounces  of 
gold.  "The  Ambassador  had  a  long  private  interview  with  the 
king ;  it  is  thought  he  proposed  Mad.  Henriette  for  the  Prince.  He 
left  with  a  present  of  a  rich  jewel.  He  requested  liberation  of  all 
the  imprisoned  priests  in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  the  answer  is 
not  yet  given." 

By  the  eleventh  of  January  the  embassy  had  gone,  and  Thos. 
Locke  says  Cadenet  "  received  a  round  answer  about  the  Protest- 
ants." Let  us  hope  it  was  so,  for  it  was  nearly  the  last,  as  it  was. 
Thos.  Murray  writes  that  he  "  proposed  a  match  with  France— a 
confederation  against  Spanish  power— and  asked  his  Majesty  to 
abandon  the  rebellious  princes — but  he  refused  unless  they  might 
have  toleration."  The  Ambassador  was  followed  to  Rochester  for 
the  debts  of  some  of  his  train— but  got  well  home  to  Paris  and 
New  Style. 

And  so  he  vanishes  from  English  history. 

His  king  made  him  Duke  of  Chaulnes  and  Peer  of  France,  but 
his  brother  the  favorite  died  soon  after,  either  of  a  purple  fever  or  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  neither  of  them  need  trouble  u^  more. 

At  the  moment  the  whole  embassy  seemed  a  failure  in  England, 
—and  so  it  is  spoken  of  by  all  the  English  writers  of  the  time 
whom  I  have   seen.     "There  is  a  flaunting   French  Ambassador 
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come  over  lately,"  says  Howel,  "  and  I  believe  his  errand  is  nausjht 

else  but  compliment He  had  an  audience  two  days 

since,  where  he,  with  his  train  of  ruffling  long-haired  Monsieurs, 
carried  himself  in  such  a  light  garb,  that  after  the  audience  the 
king  asked  my  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  what  he  thought  of  the  French 
Ambassador.  He  answered,  that  he  was  a  tall,  proper  man.  '  Aye,' 
his  Majesty  replied,  'but  what  think  you  of  his  head  piece?  Is  he 
a  proper  man  for  the  office  of  an  ambassador?'  *Sir,'  said 
Bacon,  tall  men  are  like  houses  of  four  or  five  stories,  wherein  com- 
monly the  uppermost  room  is  woi-st  furnished.'  " 

Hard,  this,  on  us  poor  six-footers.  One  need  not  turn  to  the 
biography  after  this,  to  guess  that  the  philosopher  was  five  feet 
four. 

I  think  there  was  a  breeze,  and  a  cold  one,  all  the  time,  between 
the  embassy  and  the  English  courtiei-s.  I  could  tell  you  a  good 
many  stories  to  show  this,  but  I  would  give  them  all  for  one  anec- 
dote of  what  Edward  Winslow  said  to  Madam  Carver  on  Christmas 
evening.  They  thought  it  all  naught  because  they  did  not  know 
what  would  come  of  it.     We  do. 

And  I  wish  you  to  observe,  all  the  time,  beloved  reader,  whom  I 
press  to  my  heart  for  your  steadiness  in  perusing  so  far,  and  to 
whom  I  would  give  a  jewel  had  I  one  worthy  to  give,  in  token  of 
my  consideration  (how  you  would  like  a  lioyalston  beryl  or  an 
Attleboro  topaz*).  I  wish  you  to  observe,  I  say,  that  on  the 
Christmas  tide,  when  the  Forefathers  began  New  England,  Charles 
and  Henrietta  were  first  proposed  to  each  other  for  that  fatal  union. 
Charles,  who  was  to  be  Charles  the  First,  and  Henrietta,  who  ivas 
to  be  mother  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the  Second.  So 
this  was  the  time,  when  were  first  proposed  all  the  precious  in- 
trigues and  devisings,  which  led  to  Charles  the  Second,  James  the 
Second,  James  the  Third,  so  called,  and  our  poor  friend  the  Pre- 
tender. Civil  war — devolution — 1715 — 1745 — Preston-Pans,  Fal- 
kirk and  CuUoden — all  are  in  the  dispatches  Cadenet  carries  ashore 
at  Dover,  while  we  are  hewing  our  timbers  at  the  side  of  the  brook 
at  Plymouth,  and  making  our  contribution  to  Protestant  America. 

On  the  one  side  Christmas  is  celebrated  by  fifty  outcasts  chop- 
ping wood  for  their  fires — and  out  of  the  celebration  springs  an 
empire.  On  the  other  side  it  is  celebrated  by  the  noblesse  of  two 
nations  and  the  pomp  of  two  courts.  And  out  of  the  celebration 
spring  two  civil  wars,  the  execution  of  one  king  and  the  exile  of 
another,  the   downfall   twice  repeated  of  the  royal   house,  which 

*  Mrs.  Hemans  says  they  did  not  seek  "  bright  jewels  of  the  mine,"  which  was 
fortunate,  as  they  would  not  have  found  them.  Attleboro  is  near  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  its  jewels  are  not  from  mines.  The  beryls  of  Royalston  are,  but 
they  are  far  away.  Other  good  mined  jewels,  I  think.  New  England  has  none. 
Her  garnets  are  poor,  and  I  have  yet  seen  no  good  amethysts. 
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* 

came  to  the  English  throne  under  fairer  auspices  than  ever.  '  The 
whole  as  we  look  at  it  is  the  tale  of  ruin.  Those  are  the  only  two 
Christmas  celebrations  of  that  year  that  I  have  found  anywhere 
written  down  ! 

You  will  not  misunderstand  the  moral,  dear  reader,  if,  indeed, 
you  exist ;  if  at  this  point  there  be  any  reader  beside  him  who 
coi'rects  the  proof!  Sublime  thought  of  the  solemn  silence  in 
which  these  words  may  be  spoken !  You  will  not  misunder- 
stand the  moral.  It  is  not  that  it  is  better  to  work  on  Christmas 
than  to  play.  It  is  not  that  masques  turn  out  ill,  and  that  those 
who  will  not  celebrate  the  great  anniversaries  turn  out  well.  God 
forbid  ! 

It  is  that  these  men  builded  better  than  they  knew,  because  thejr 
did  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul  the  best  thing  that  they 
knew.  They  loved  Christ  and  feared  God,  and  on  Christmas  day 
did  their  best  to  express  the  love  and  the  fear.  And  King  James 
and  Cadenet, — did  they  love  Christ  and  fear  God  ?  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  you,  that  the  masque  of  the  one,  or 
the  embassy  of  the  other,  expressed  the  love,  or  the  hope,  or  the 
faith  of  either ! 

So  it  was  that  John  Carver  and  his  men,  trying  to  avoid  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  day,  built  better  than  they  knew  indeed,  and,  in 
their  faith,  laid  a  corner-stone  for  an  empire. 

And  James  and  Cadenet  trying  to  serve  themselves — forgetful  of 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  as  they  pretended  to  honor  it^vvere  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  destroyed  a  dynasty. 

There  is  moral  enougli  for  our  truer  Christmas  holidays  as  1867 
leads  in  the  new-born  sister. 

Edwaed  E.  Hale. 


ELISABETTA'S   CPIRISTMAS. 


MANY  years  ago  Elisabetta  married.  It  must  have  been 
Elisabetta  who  married,  ill-natured  people  said,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  the  lover  who  chose  her  of  free  will. 
But,  then,  these  people  could  not  remember  Elisabetta  in  her  youth, 
with  the  sweet  face,  and  clear,  pale  skin,  lighted  by  those  great 
brown  eyes  like  tender  moons — so  pathetic  and  iair  a  lace  that  the 
gaze  lingered  there  and  forgot  to  descend  to  the  wry  and  dwaifed 
ungainliness  of  the  hunch-backed  body. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  the  husband,  who  could  dis- 
cern the  beautiful  intelligence  looking  through  those  eyes,  died 
early,  before  the  films  of  time  obscured  them.  But  Elisabetta 
never  thought  so ;  she  was  sure  that  he  who  once  read  that  rede 
aright,  would  have  been  constant  to  the  end,  and  she  possessed  her 
soul  in  patience  until  that  hour  when  the  flesh  should  shrivel  away 
and  leave  her  more  lovely  and  more  free  than  even  his  faith  had 
held  her.  Her  choicest  day-dream  was  to  picture  him  when  he 
should  see  her  as  she  was. 

In  the  early  years  of  her  marriage  Elisabetta  had  borne  a  son. 
He  came  to  comfort  her  when  her  companion  died.  In  her  love  she 
forgot  her  loss.  It  was  his  child,  a  portion  of  his  spirit— himself, 
new-made  and  innocent,  but  all  informed  with  her  own  life,  her  own 
nature.  It  was  not  that  she  lost  remembrance  of  her  dead  husband 
in  the  child,  but  she  and  her  husband  had  become  so  thoroughly 
one  that,  feeling  his  continued  existence  through  every  pore  of  her 
being,  she  loved  the  boy  for  both.  She  looked  in  his  blue  eyes  till 
she  could  not  see  them  for  the  tears  of  delight  in  her  own.  "  Shure, 
he  has  his  father's  eyes  in  the  head  of  him  ! ''  said  Nora,  henceforth 
her  guardian  and  protector. 

Almost  in  his  infancy  the  little  Sebastian  manifested  signs  of  an 
uncommon  understanding.  It  might  be  that  planetary  brilliance 
which  is  destined  to  move  in  a  life-long  orbit  and  give  liglit  to 
generations,  or  it  might  merely  be  that  surcharge  of  vitality  which, 
spreading  over  the  childhood  of  so  many,  deceives  the  heart  with 
expectation — a  rank  growth  like  that  of  those  splendid  puff-balls, 
which,  after  all,  contain  only  a  pinch  of  dust.  His  mother,  how- 
ever, believed  unfalteringly,  as  it  is  the  w^ay  of  mothers,  that  he 
was  designed  for  extraordinary  things,  and  bemoaned  herself  that 
out  of  her  insufficient  annuity  she  should  never  be  able  to  rear  him 
as  he  merited. 

One  day,  when  Sebastian  was  quite  a  lad,  Elisabetta  received  a 
call  from  her  husband's  brother.     She  had  little  to  complain  of  in 
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him ;  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  it  was  he  who  had  settled 
upon  her,  in  her  early  widowhood,  that  annuity  which  saved  her 
from  poverty.  But  she  was  conscious  that,  however  superior  was 
her  own  line  to  his,  yet  he  looked  upon  her  misshapen  frame  as  one 
of  the  worst  blurs  to  which  his  family  pride  could  stoop.  She  had 
a  little  pitiful  vanity;  she  lingered  before  her  glass  and  brushed 
the  wave  of  brown  hair  more  smoothly  down  the  slope  of  her 
forehead,  and  turned  to  adjust  the  cape  again  over  the  shoulders 
that  would  protrude  their  deformity,  ere  she  went  down. 

The  brother  greeted  her  with  kindness,  informed  her  that  he  was 
about  returning  to  India,  and  proposed  to  take  Sebastian  with  him 
as  his  son,  educating  him  for  the  position  he  should  give  him,  and 
insuring  his  advancement  for  life.  A  shiver  ran  over  Elisabetta 
from  top  to  toe ;  her  heart  sunk  within  her  after  one  great  shock ; 
she  knew  as  well  in  that  instant  that  she  should  let  the  boy  go  as 
she  did  when  the  last  tip  of  the  mast  sparkled  between  horizon  and 
blue  sky  above  him. 

But  she  made  some  feeble  show  of  resistance.  "  Ah  ! "  she 
pleaded,  clasping  her  knees  and  gazing  up  at  the  robber,  "  do  not 
take  him  from  me !     He  is  all  I  have  !  " 

"I  do  not  propose  to  take  him  from  you,"  replied  the  other. 
"  He  shall  write  to  you  and  receive  your  letters  as  often  as  he 
chooses.  He  will  return  to  you,  I  trust,  an  honorable  and  wealthy 
man  of  whom  you  cap  be  proud." 

"But  will  he  be  proud  of  me  ?"  cried  Elisabetta,  touching  the 
key-note  of  her  after-life.  "If  he  stays  with  me  he  will  never 
know — it  will  come  upon  him  gently — that  his  mother  has  been  less 
favored  by  heaven  than  other  women,  he  will  love  her  so.  But 
when  he  returns,  after  many  years  and  the  lapses  of  forgetfulness, 
and  finds  her  old,  perhaps  hideous — for  this  fair  face  of  mine  I 
cannot  hope  to  keep — it  is  a  fair  face,  sir  !  "  sobbed  Elisabetta. 

"  It  is  indeed." 

«  Well— then  ?  No,  he  cannot  be  proud  of  me,  God  knows  !  He 
will  not  even  be  fond  of  me.  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  I  cannot  give  it  up  ! 
His  love  is  too  sweet,  too  dear.  Do  not  ask  me— I  have  so  little 
left." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  said  the  brother  then,  more  gently,  "  if 
I  urge  that  your  selfish  desire  for  his  affection  is  depriving  the  boy 
of  advantages,  the  loss  of  which  he  may  one  day  feel  as  bitterly  as 
you  would  now  feel  the  loss  of  his  affection;  and  which  loss,  when 
he  has  arrived  at  manhood,  may,  in  turn,  occasion  you  that  of  the 
very  affection  which  now  you  prize  so  highly." 

Elisabetta,  bewildered  by  this  grand  speech,  waited  a  minute  to 
unravel  it— only  getting  the  word  "  loss  "  for  a  clue— and  before 
she  spoke  again,  Sebastian  entered,  a  splendid  child,  a  sunbeam 
comincr  in  behind  him  and  making  a  glory  of  his  hair,  a  shock  of 
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yellow  curls,  while  his  eyes  blazed  by  their  own  light  whole  skies 
of  happy  sunshine  in  themselves.  Elisabetta  looked  at  him,  and 
her  heart  seemed  to  leave  her  body  and  throb  only  in  his.  Then 
the  words  of  her  broiher-in-Iaw  began  to  beat  themselves  out  in 
her  brain,  each  one  distinctly  as  a  hammer  on  an  anvil.  She  broke 
into  a  great  sob.  "You  may  take  him,  sir !"  wept  she.  "You 
may  take  liini ;  but,  oh !  tliGj  marrow  of  my  life  goes  with  him  ! " 

And  through  every  one  of  those  far  foreign  years,  Sebastian 
remembered  the  fair  face,  with  its  brown  eyes  bathed  in  streaming 
tears,  just  at  tliat  moment  when  his  mother  drew  him  to  herself, 
and  the  escaping  thickness  of  her  dark  curls  fell  forward  and  down 
and  veiled  tlie  two  faces  from  all  but  each  other. 

They  were  long  and  lonely  years  that  followed — twenty  of  them 
— one  after  one,  more  uniform  than  the  beads  of  a  rosary.  It 
seemed  as  if  lier  heart  had  been  cut  open  and  the  boy's  image  torn 
out,  it  bled  so  at  first  when  she  came  across  the  things  that  once 
had  been  daily  trifles;  a  tasselled  cap,  which  she  could  hang  upon 
her  hand,  and,  turning  the'  tiny  fist  this  way  and  then  that,  simu- 
late the  motion  of  a  head  beneath,  was  for  long  both  a  pang  and  a 
consolation — but  not  all  the  simulation  in  the  world  would  give 
her  the  turn  of  the  bright  hair,  the  laugh  of  the  blue  eyes — but 
the  sight  of  a  leather  sling,  a  hockey-stick,  a  top,  often  made  her 
take  to  her  bed  with  grief.  She  sat  up  in  that  bed,  of  nights,  to 
look,  in  the  shadow,  across  his  own  little  em^pty  bedstead,  with  its 
coverlet  white  as  the  eider  down,  if  perchance  through  the  gray 
and  the  glimmer  she  might  picture  his  head  on  the  pillow  there,  all 
radiant  with  dewy  sleep.  She  hungered  for  him,  and  was  more 
forlorn  than  if  she  had  committed  him  to  the  kind  keeping  of  the 
churchyard,  for  then  she  might  one  day  hope  to  have  him  again,  to 
have  him  and  hold  him  and  fold  him  in  ;  but  now — if  her  son  came 
back  to  her  her  son — yet  here  her  hope  rebelled  against  her  fear. 
'*How  can  he  come  back  anything  else?"  she  demanded.  "I  shall 
not  lose  him  so  long  as  blood  is  thicker  than  water ! " 

The  first  letter,  when  Nora  brought  it  in,  seemed  due  to  no 
earthly  agency ;  it  came  like  a  benediction  out  of  heaven ;  she  wore 
it  over  her  heart — she  had  gone  about  with  leaden  heels,  but  this 
gave  feathers  to  her  feet.  She  counted  the  days  and  months  that 
made  the  years,  and  saw  her  life  vanish  away  from  her  with  delight. 
There  was  something  sad  in  the  little  Avoman's  waiting ;  all  her 
hope,  her  joy,  her  comfort,  stored  up  in  that  single  day  when  she 
should  put  her  arms  about  her  child  once  more.  When  she  remem- 
bered that  it  would  not  be  the  same  boy  again,  never  the  little 
child,  the  ache  was  sorer  than  at  his  first  departure;  but  she 
schooled  herself  sternly.  "He  is  so  tall  now,"  she  said;  "his  hand 
is  the  size  of  that ;  what  a  picture  he  would  be  in  his  old  clothes, 
to  be  sure !     This  cap  would  not  cover  his  hair,"  and  kissing  into 
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it,  and  filling  it  Avith  sighs,  many  a  capful  of  wind  must  have  sal- 
lied out  from  her  seaward  window  to  swell  the  sails  of  the  passing 
ships.  "What  a  hand  he  wjites,"  she  said  to  Nora,  over  every 
missive ;  "  ah,  what  a  lad  he  is  by  this  time  !  Oh,  if  he  stood  before 
me  I  could  not  live  in  this  crooked  body — I  should  burst  it  and 
leave  it  as  the  dead  do  their  cerements  at  sio;ht  of  the  o-reat  resur- 
recti  on  angel !  " 

But  letters  Avere  less  frequent  as  the  boy  grew  older  and  became 
absorbed  Avith  his  surroundings ;  occasionally  his  uncle  caused  him 
to  send  a  picture  of  himself  in  various  periods  of  growth;  he  had 
one  of  his  mother,  the  fair  and  brown-eyed  face — she  had  never 
meant  to  send  another.  But  it  came  over  her  one  day  that  he  was 
loving  still  that  sweet  face  of  her  youth — no  longer  hers — and  he 
must  know  the  truth,  she  must  send  him  a  likeness  of  herself  to- 
day, as  illness  and  pain,  weariness  and  the  heavy  hand  of  years  had 
stamped  the  lines  ;  she  found  the  courage  at  last  and  had  it  done  ; 
tliere  was  not  a  flattering  touch  upon  it — if  from  pure  pity  there 
were  anything  the  painter  had  softened,  there  was  nothing  he  had 
suppressed ;  it  Avas  all  there — the  eyes  that  had  shrunken  into 
twinkling  pitfalls  in  the  parched  skin  trailed  over  by  moth  and 
Avrinkle,  the  mouth  that,  once  hungering  so  for  the  kisses  of  her 
child,  liad  grown  prominent  as  the  flesh  had  Avithered  from  it,  and 
now  suffered  its  ragged  upper  lip  barely  to  cover  the  darkened  teeth 
that  hung  like  fangs  above  the  lower  one,  the  hair  grizzled  into  gray- 
ness.  She  had  said  that  he  Avould  And  her  old— perhaps  hideous. 
Alas !  there  was  no  perhaps  about  it. 

But  the  ship  that  carried  that  burden  Avent  down  ;  Sebastian 
never  saw  the  picture.  After  she  learned  that,  she  took  heart  again, 
sunning  herself  in  that  distant  love,  perhaps  enjoying  it  all  the 
more  that  she  felt  it  to  be  a  stolen  thing,  not  hers,  but  that  young 
Elisabetta's. 

Yet,  if  the  years  had  been  lonely,  they  had  not  been  bitter;  the 
gift  of  bestowing  solace  upon  others  had  lent  them  a  tinge  of  sweet- 
ness all  their  OAvn  :  she  lived  in  an  old  seaboard  town  Avhere  the 
return  of  every  fishing  fleet  made  many  Avonien  more  desolate  than 
lierself,  for  having  come  to  calmness  now,  she  knew  that  she 
had  still  this  treasure  bevond  the  sea— her  boy,  whose  last  likeness 
every  day  she  took  out  and  cried  over,  till,  through  the  multiply- 
ing lenses  of  the  tears,  there  Avas  not  one,  but  a  dozen  Sebastians— 
this  son,  whose  mere  possession  was  a  bliss,  round  whom  her  exist- 
ence put  forth  rejoicing  tendrils,  though  continent  and  ocean  inter- 
vened ;  and  where  trouble  Avas,  there  was  Elisabetta.  Those  Avhom 
she  comforted  in  sorrow,  Avhom  she  fed  from  her  small  store,  whom 
she  nursed  in  sickness,  forgot  to  find  her  uncomely  m  their  grati- 
tude ;  and  when  with  them  there  came  upon  her  face  such  a  light  ot 
heaven,  such  a  shadow  of  God's  own  good  will  to  men,  that  she  had 
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a  better  fairness  than  any  bloom  of  youth  could  give.  But  Elisa- 
betta's  mirror  never  showed  her  this  light  on  her  old  face,  and  she  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  a  grotesque  monstrosity,  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  people  who  agreed  with  her,  that  they  also  sel- 
dom saw  her  except  on  Sundays,  the  only  day  when  she  dressed  her- 
self before  a  glass ;  and,  when  arrayed  in  a  stiif  flowered  silk,  remain- 
ing to  her  from  some  ancestress,  wearing  the  wonderful  Indian  shawl 
which  Sebastian  liad  sent  her,  with  jewels  in  her  ears  and  on  the 
fingers  that  grasped  her  ivory-headed  stick,  and  with  her  wizened 
face  almost  buried  in  the  ruffles  of  old  yellow  lace  which  lined  her 
scuttle  of  a  bonnet — she  looked  like  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

Owing  to  Elisabetta's  deformity,  or  to  the  injury  which  caused 
it,  she  had  been  oppressed  at  intervals  for  years  with  fierce  neu- 
ralgic pains,  whose  needles,  darting  through  her  nerves,  were  only 
dulled  by  laudanum ;  she  owed  much  of  the  change  in  her  counte- 
nance to  these  pains,  the  irritability  they  occasioned  and  the 
endeavor  to  overcome  it,  and  to  the  use  of  the  blessed  poison  that, 
after  its  work  is  done,  brands  the  brow  with  its  broad  arrow. 
Nevertlieless,  she  was  of  that  temperament  which  so  hates  to  ac- 
knowledge defeat,  and  so  seldom  suffers  itself  to  be  daunted,  that 
it  slure  over  misfortune,  and,  if  substance  fails,  informs  the  present 
just  as  well  with  phantoms.  She  had  something  to  use  up  every 
hour,  and  sat  purring  over  lier  small  duties  a  hai)pier  woman,  on 
the  whole,  than  many  for  whom  fate  has  smoothed  a  velvet  way. 
She  had  a  I'aculty  of  living  in  yesterday  as  well  as  in  to-morrow,  so 
that  her  year  and  a  day  of  bliss,  as  you  might  say,  spread  itself 
over  all  these  barren  hours,  in  crossing  which  she  had  lost,  trait  by 
trait,  line  by  line,  the  youth  and  comeliness  which  once  had  seemed 
to  be  merely  the  expression  of  her  soul ;  but  her  soul  was  all  as 
beautiful  to-day.  It  had  indeed  the  ripened  bloom  of  the  perfect 
fruit  upon  it ;  yet,  face  and  figure,  she  was  old  and  hideous.  She 
amused  herself  with  little  dramas  of  her  emotions — the  sail,  that 
seemed  a  rising  mist,  that  crept  nearer,  yet  gray  as  a  ghost,  that 
ruffled  its  whiteness  and  swelled  out  broad  and  full  upon  the  gale, 
in  her  fancy  of  the  moment,  lifted  all  its  towers  of  linen  over  him  ; 
he  stood  upon  the  deck  beneath ;  he  was  watching  every  landmark  ; 
his  eyes  danced  as  the  low  headlands  heaved  into  light,  as  Pier 
Head  light  rose  on  the  one  hand  and  Bay  Vue  waded  out  with  its 
lantern  on  the  other,  as  they  swept  between  the  marshes,  over 
the  sand  bars ;  his  heart  leaped  at  sight  of  the  old  fort  and  answered 
its  guns  with  a  throb ;  he  grew  impatient  as  they  followed  the 
channel  in  and  out  the  hundred  coves  skirting  the  breakers ;  he  was 
Longing  for  his  mother,  and  she,  oh  she,  for  him !  Now  the 
anchors  rattled  in  their  chains,  she  could  hear  their  very  plunge 
beside  the  mooring — a  moment,  and  he  would  be  here — hark  !  was 
that  wheels — a  step  upon  the  path — oh,  the  same  elastic  spring  in 
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it — a  voice,  how  sweet,  how  deep — and  then  the  arms  about  her 
neck,  the  warm,  warm  cheek  to  hers,  their  lips  clinging  together, 
and  such  glad  rain  of  tears  !  Ah,  it  was  all  more  real  to  Elisabetta, 
more  real  and  precious,  than  many  a  person's  actual  life  is  to  that 
person  who  sees  it  drift  by  and  uever  enters  into  its  depths  either 
of  joy  or  sorrow. 

As  time  went  by,  Sebastian's  deserted  toys  and  garments  ceased 
to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  Elisabetta ;  they  were  her  chief  pleas- 
ures instead ;  many  a  morning  did  she  spend  before  the  chest  of 
drawers  that  now  contained  them,  taking  out  piece  by  piece,  and 
filling  every  one  with  her  memories ;  she  even  went  back  to  the 
little  baby  clothes  that  she  fashioned  once  with  such  doubt  and 
such  delight,  now  yellowing  as  they  lay,  and  as  she  lifted  them 
daintily  the  lace  seemed  to  fall  round  plump  and  dimpled  arms 
afresh,  the  soft  skirts  to  cover  pink  and  perfect  feet,  tiny  rings  of 
gold  peeped  out  from  the  frostwork  of  the  caps,  blue  eyes  laughed 
up  at  her,  and  rosy  lips  pouted  for  kisses — she  gave  them,  again 
and  again,  mother  kisses,  warm  and  tender,  and  lingering  as  if  they 
sank  into  the  sweet  soft  flesh  that  was  so  infinitely  dearer  than  her 
own ;  after  every  such  morning  she  seemed  to  have  had  him  visibly 
and  palpably,  and  she  rocked  away  beside  the  Autumn  fire  or  at  the 
Summer  sunset  window,  crooning  happily  to  herself,  as  if  her  boy 
had  been  with  her  all  day,  and  with  so  great  a  change  upon  her 
face  that  her  little  neighbor  Bessie,  looking  up  at  her,  wondered 
to  see  another  woman  there. 

Often  in  June  mornings  she  was  busy  with  a  needle  at  her  east- 
ern window ;  this  window  overlooked  a  garden,  a  demesne  of  flowers 
run  to  riot,  crimson  and  blue,  and  gold  and  spotless  white,  that 
slanted  down  to  a  brook  of  amber  waters  and  scattered  foam,  emp» 
tying  into  the  broad  blueness  of  the  cove.  It  was  an  unkempt 
garden,  the  blossoms  overflowing  the  beds,  the  vines  entangling  the 
paths ;  wistarias  hung  their  purple  clusters  over  fence  and  trellis, 
roses  began  to  leave  their  liearts  and  blush  across  their  sheaths, 
plats  of  dark  violets  started  out  of  their  heart-shaped  leaves  before 
one's  feet,  white  lilies  stood  up  like  rows  of  spirits  with  their  gold 
harps  in  their  hands,  and  wildernesses  of  nasturtiums,  like  fallen 
flame,  ran  down  to  quench  their  heat  in  the  waters  of  the  brook 
that  delayed  inshore  with  more  quiet  curves  and  pools  to  mingle  its 
azure  arrow  heads  and  yellow  cowlilies,  and  all  its  reeds  and  pur- 
ple flags  with  the  flaunting  scarlet  of  the  poppy,  and  spires  of  blue- 
bells close  at  hand.  Over  all  a  sheeting  sunshine  lay,  dewdrops 
sparkled,  and  honeysuckles  and  sweetbrier,  fallen  and  climbing, 
and  falling  again,  made  the  air  heavy  with  fragrance.  Her  wealthy 
neighbor  owned  this  garden,  and  planned  and  plotted  for  its  wild- 
ness,  so  that,  while  nature  seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  agam 
to  herself,  it  was  he  who  had  taken  nature  captive;  but  Elisabetta 
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owned  it  just  as  much,  perhaps  enjoyed  it  more,  watched  it  hlooni 
into  color  IVeslily  every  morning — when  out  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
daffodil  or  coreopsis  first  showed  its  goki,  followed  by  white  rose 
and  whiter  phlox,  till,  last  of  all,  bhie  larkspur,  harebells,  and  heaven 
were  revealed  ;  so  long  as  Summer  lasted,  tlie  world  was  thus  re- 
made each  morning  for  Elisabetta.  She  peopled  the'  place  afresh 
whenever  her  neighbor's  daughter  Bessie  came  tripping  up  the  de- 
vious ways  to  her  own  window — foi*,  instead  of  the  gracious  young 
maiden,  two  children  were  idling  there  in  the  delicious  spot,  tossing 
liandfuls  of  flowers  at  one  another,  amid  laughter  that  showered 
down  like  the  blossom-petals,  weaving  crowns,  wading  the  brook, 
sucking  honey  out  of  the  nectaries — and  one  was  Sebastian.  Bessie 
could  steal  in  and  rummage  the  work-basket,  and  search  into  the 
nooks  of  the  inlaid  desk  that  Sebastian  had  sent  home,  unrei)roved 
at  that  time — for  work  had  fallen  into  the  lap,  and  Elisabetta  was 
busy  with  company  that  demanded  eyes  and  hands  and  heart  alike. 
But  Bessie  was  her  name-child,  and  had  many  a  privilege,  more- 
over, because  of  the  chrism  that  perforce  anointed  Sebastian's 
playmate.  She  was  a  charming  morsel  of  beauty  herself,  as  fresli 
and  as  wild  as  if  she  had  grown  out  of  the  very  garden,  and  just 
at  that  delightful  age,  when  the  world,  veiled  in  dreams  of  romance, 
seems  ready  to  open  with  a  touch  ;  so  wayward  as  to  be  like  a  strain 
of  music  that  hums  all  day  in  the  ear  with  ineffable  sweetness,  l)ut 
forever  eludes  the  voice,  and  so  lovely  as  to  resemble  nothing  ma- 
terial so  much  as  a  bursting  rose ;  her  breath  was  the  breath  of  the 
morning,  her  eyes  those  stars  just  melting  back  into  the  azure. 
Sometimes  when  Elisabetta  was  only  incidentally  thinking  of  Sebas- 
tian, she  used  to  seat  Bessie  on  hei' footstool  and  hold  her  two  hands 
a«d  gaze  at  her  with  pure  pleasure.  Bessie  was  welcome  to  search 
through  the  sandal-wood  desk,  for  there  were  Sebastian's  letters, 
and  there  were  not  eyes  enough  to  explore  their  pages,  and  testify 
to  the.  skill  and  affection  of  the  writer.  Answering  these  letters 
Avas,  after  all,  the  great  diversion  of  Elisabetta's  life ;  she  prepared 
in  her  mind  what  she  would  say,  for  a  week  beforehand,  she  took 
the  choicest  sheet  of  her  foreign  paper,  her  finest  pen,  she  invoked 
heaven's  blessing,  and,  day  after  day  till  the  Indian  mail  closed,  she 
wrote  some  lines  that  should  let  her  son  into  her  own  life,  and  cause 
him  to  take  her  into  his  ;  her  communion  with  him  then  was  so  pure 
and  positive,  that  she  took  a  comfort  in  the  composition  almost 
equal  to  daily  companionship  ;  she  could  have  repeated  them  every 
one  by  heart,  just  as  certainly  as  she  could  have  done  those  from 
him ;  she  had  come,  more  by  their  means  than  any  other,  to  recog- 
nize that  Sebastian  was  no  longer  now  a  boy,  but  a  man — she  the 
mother  of  a  full-grown,  bearded  man  !  "  and  no  more  remembereth 
her  pain,  for  joy  that  a  man-child  is  born  into  the  world  " — her  lit- 
tle heart  beat  too  high  for  her  body,  a  color  came  upon  her  withered 
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cheek ;  she  put  on  her  lace  cap,  and  would  have  ISTora  get  out  the 
best  china  for  the  tea  table,  and  went  down  stairs  upon  her  cane  or  Bes- 
sie's arm  as  stately  as  she  could  hobble.  I  wonder  what  the  sweet  old 
soul  would  have  thought  if  she  could  have  looked  into  her  boy's 
real  life,  and  seen  some  things  whose  remembrance  might  have  called 
a  color  upon  his  tanned  forehead  for  many  a  day,  and  have  understood 
that  he  was  not  altogether  supernal,  but  had,  like  all  humanity,  a 
mortal  streak  in  him ;  but  she  never  knew  of  such  a  possibility — 
her  baby,  her  boy,  had  waxed  into  something  like  a  strong-winged 
angel,  and  stood  for  that  with  her  until  the  day  she  died.  But, 
excepting  this  ideal  of  her  son,  she  had  only  two  things  in  her  house 
on  which  to  w^aste  all  her  motherliness,  old  Fly,  the  faithless  hound, 
and  a  crow  that  had  never  uttered  a  syllable  ;  for  Elisabetta  lived 
such  a  silent  life  that  the  crow  had  no  chance  for  improvement,  and 
Nora,  while  the  black  thing  watched  her  with  burning  eyes,  re- 
garded him  with  secret  awe,  and  had  few  doubts  as  to  his  being  in 
league  with  the  devil.  Elisabetta  used  to  pause  before  his  perch, 
however,  and,  when  coaxing  him  with  almonds,  try  to  say  the  one 
word  "  mother,"  that  she  might  hear  it  repeated ;  but  then,  as  if  it 
were  too  sacred  to  be  trusted,  or  she  feared  the  mockery  it  might 
make,  or  her  voice  was  held  by  a  reverential  diffidence,  the  Avord 
always  faltered  on  her  lips,  and  somehow,  never  made  more  sound 
than  a  whisper.  But  the  more  faithless  the  hound,  the  more  silent 
the  crow,  the  more  Elisabetta  valued  them ;  she  recognized  herself 
this  yearning  brooding  quality  of  her  heart,  and  conjectured  that 
Elisabeth,  the  mother  of  John,  patron  saint  and  prototype  of  moth- 
ers, had  her  in  peculiar  care.  She  was  grateful  in  those  days  for 
slender  mercies— the  poor  little  hunch-backed  woman. 

The  only  seasons  that  Elizabetta  failed  to  fill  with  enjoyment  in 
this  child  of  hers  was  when  stretched  upon  her  bed  in  a  fever  of 
pain,  when  the  weight  of  her  curved  spine,  pressing  on  ganglions 
of  sore  nerves,  made  her  scream  and  hold  her  breath  and  bury  her 
face  in  her  pillow,  while  she  cried  it  through  and  through  with  mis- 
ery and  longing  for  Sebastian  ;  her  spirit  yearned  for  him  then,  her 
arms  ached  for  him,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  could  destroy  her  suf- 
fering, that  his  touch  would  soothe  these  stabs  to  stupor— when  he 
was  still  young  the  thought  was  if  she  could  but  nestle  her  face  to 
his  little  warm°cheek  on  the  pillow,  sleep  would  come ;  and,  after- 
ward, she  said  that  he  would  take  her  in  his  arms  now,  she  was  so 
small,  and  he  a  man  so  tall  and  grand,  and  carry  her  up  and  down 
the  room,  he  would  lift  her  out  and  bear  her  through  the  garden 
walks,  or  drive  her  in  a  coach  along  the  sea  wall  for  a  breath  of  the 
reviving  east  wind;  the  sight,  the  sound,  the  touch  of  him,  if  she 
must  bear  agony,  would  make  that  agony  endurable.  Sometnnes, 
but  that  was  seldom,  she  reached  a  rapt  condition,  m  whose 
relio-ious  ecstacy  she  supported  every  pang  without  a  murmur,  and 
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even  with  rejoicing,  remembering  who  had  suffered  worse  afflic- 
tions, and  praising  God  that  slie  might  share  them ;  but  oftenest 
the  woman  overcame  tlie  saint,  and  she  writhed  with  her  pain,  and 
wept  for  her  son. 

It  had  been  one  of  Elisabetta-s  troubles  after  Sebastian's  depar- 
ture, that  then  she  coukl  do  nothing  more  for  her  child ;  she  couUl  make 
him  nothing  to  wear  in  that  climate;  she  had  no 'means  to  buy  him 
costly  presents,  had  his  uncle,  in  giving  everything  himself,  left 
her  any  room ;  she  darned  tlie  small  socks  that  he  had  left,  toed 
off  tlie  worn  mittens  freshly,  though  the  holes  had  been  precious, 
and  laid  them  all  away.  Her  annuity  sufficed  to  keep  her  from 
want,  to  pay  her  doctor's  bills  and  Nora's,  and  the  taxes  of  her 
pew,  leaving  her  a  trifle  for  charity.  On  this  trifle  she  never 
impinged;  she  would  have  given  up  her  pew  scarcely  sooner  than 
her  life,  so  fondly  did  she  count  upon  the  day  when  she  should  pass 
up  the  broad  aisle  on  her  son's  arm,  in  the  face  of  all  the  gazing 
congregation.  She  never  thought  of  the  figure  she  would  make,  so 
much  was  she  admirinsj  with  the  admirino:  conorreijation.  There  was, 
then,  nothing  in  which  she  could  retrench,  and  could  she  retrench, 
there  was  equally  nothing  that  she  could  do  with  her  savings  for 
Sebastian.  But  at  last,  one  Sunday,  as  she  put  off  the  stift*  silk, 
folded  away  in  silver  paper  and  camphor  wood  the  Indian  shawl, 
and,  after  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  lace  inside  her  ancient  bonnet, 
consigned  that  too  to  the  charge  of  lock  and  key — vanities,  she 
knew,  and  one  of  her  crosses  that  she  could  never  quite  withstand 
the  temptation  of  enjoying  them  even  on  a  Sunday  ;  after  this  was 
done,  and  she  sat  in  her  clean  cap  and  apron,  with  her  spectacles 
upon  her  nose,  and  her  Bible  in  her  lap,  there  came  to  her  an  idea,  like 
an  inspiration,  she  said,  in  whose  contemplation  she  experienced 
more  satisfaction  than  in  anything  that  had  happened  since  her  boy 
went  away  to  be  a  man.  She  took  no  butter  on  her  roll  that  night, 
and  no  sugar  in  her  tea,  and  told  Nora  that  a  second  drawing  of 
the  teapot  without  any  fresh  leaves,  would  do  for  the  next  morn- 
ing— only  Nora  laughed  her  to  scorn,  and  prepared  her  breakfast 
as  usual.  Nora  loved  the  little  woman  with  all  her  big  heart ; 
she  had  opened  the  door  to  her  Avhen  she  came  home  on  her  wed- 
ding day,  in  her  arms  had  Sebastian  first  been  placed,  she  had  been 
Elisabetta's  servant  and  her  friend  through  joy  and  through  sorrow; 
but,  for  all  that,  she  was  in  her  own  line  as  great  a  tyrant  as  a 
prime  minister,  and  constantly  made  it  a  source  of  congratulation 
to  herself  that,  unlike  the  maid  who  had  the  poor  old  widow  Gray 
in  charge,  she  did  not  give  her  mistress  her  tea  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  tucking  her  up  in  bed  with  the  first  star,  be  oft 
herself  on  an  evening  gossip.  So,  when  Nora  on  Saturday  night 
found  the  pat  of  butter  of  the  same  size  as  on  the  previous  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  bowl  of  sugar  at  the  same  level,  she  began  to  com- 
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prehend  the  situation,  sweetened  the  tea,  and  spread  the  bread  for 
her  mistress  with  her  own  hands,  and  then  gave  her  a  piece  of  her 
rnind  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  playing  with  her  health  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  coppers,  and  assuring  her  it  was  what  she  never  expected 
from  the  likes  of  her !     Elisabetta  cried  a  little,  but  where  was  the 
use,  when  Nora  was  inexorable  ?     So  she  lost  no  time  in  casting 
about   her  for  some  other  method  of  effecting  her  designs;  yet 
w^here  was  the  use  again?     She  never  bought  herself  anything,  so 
she  could  not  save  there,  and  Nora  would  not  let  her  hurt  her  eyes 
sitting  in  the  dark  to  spare  candles.     But  Providence  helps  those 
that  help  themselves,  and  one  day  she  sallied  out  to  the  shops  when 
Noi-a  was  off  guard,  and  came  home  with  her  arms  full  of  split 
zephyr  and  crochet  needles,  and  directions  for  shells  and  scallops, 
and  busied  herself,  till  hands  and  brain  and  back  ached  alike,  over 
fancy  articles  in  German  wools,  for  which  the  shopmen  paid  her  a 
pittance  of  a  price.     It  cost  her  an  effort  to  ask  for  the  work,  she 
had  a  world  of  pride,   and    felt   that  she  brought    some  degra- 
dation to  all  the  dead  and  gone  dust,  to  her  husband,  to  her  child, 
in  taking  pay  for  handiwork.     So,  to  make  a  just  equipoise  in  the 
matter,  she  had   soup  in  the  old  silver  punch  bowl  at  dinner,  and 
lifted  a  cover  chased  with  armorial  bearings  from  the  rye  pudding 
which   she  ate  off  a   china   plate  worth  ten  times   its  weight  in 
gold.     Nora  could  not  gainsay  this  new  arrangement,  for  she  never 
knew  exactly  but  that  this  work  was  a  gift  for  some  friend,  nor 
could  she  exactly  tell  when  one  piece  was  finished  and  another  was 
begun;  she  remonstrated,  indeed,  against  the  continued  employ- 
ment, but  here  Elisabetta  was  firm,  and  when  Nora  declared  that 
if  she  made  herself  sick  with  her  folderols  she  might  get  a  nurse 
where  she  could,  she  put  her  work  away,  and  rose  after  Nora  was 
too  deeply  asleep  to  dream,  that  she  might  finish  it.     She  worked 
as  constantly  as  people  work  for  bread ;  she  was  interrupted  by 
illness,  by  rheumatic  joints,  by  fingers  too  much  drawn  up  to  handle 
the  needle ;  it  took  three  years  before  she  counted  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  her  wages — all  was   laid  by  in  silver  pieces  that,  to  her 
eyes,  seemed  to  cast  a  glory  around  the  room.    At  length,  when 
another  year  was  numbered,  she  carried  back  the  last  bit  to  the 
shopman,  put  away  her  crochet  needle,  and  took  her  bag  of  dollars 
to  the  bank  herself  that  she  might  draw  a  cheque  for  their  amount 
in  form.     Some  weeks  afterward,  there  hung  upon  the  chief  side  of 
her  parlor  wall  a  proclamation  engraved  and  illuminated  with  cop- 
per-plate and  black  letter  and  flourishes,  a  wonder  of  parchment, 
printing  press,  and  penmanship,  framed  in  an  elaborate  carving  of 
thorns  "and  thistles.      This   parchment  had  cost  her  the  hundred 
silver  dollars  ;  the  frame  had  cost  her  nearly  half  as  much  again ; 
it  was  the  certificate  of  a  life  membership  for  her  son  Sebastian,  in 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.     A  cartoon  of  Raphael's,  filling 
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the  whole  side  of  her  house,  would  not  have  afforded  Elisabetta  a 
tithe  of  the  rapture  that  this  sheet  of  parchment  gave  her.  She 
used  to  go  in  and  survey  it  as  if  it  were  the  certificate,  too,  of 
Sebastian's  right  to  Heaven,  as  if  it  were  his  painted  portrait,  as  it 
it  were  himself  She  kept  the  shades  down  in  that  room,  lest  it 
should  fade  or  tarnish,  but  now  and  then  she  drew  them  up  and 
threw  op^  the  blinds,  and  let  a  dash  of  sunshine  fall  across  it,  and 
sat  down  before  it  as  if  her  perfect  work  were  done. 

All  that  was  in  the  early  years;  since  then  three  times  their  num- 
ber Iiad  slipped  by,  and  still  Elisabetta  sat  alone,  with  Nora  in  the 
next  room,  and  the  crow  and  the  hound  on  either  side.  So  quiet 
had  these  years  all  been,  so  even  their  flow,  so  filled — save  for 
seasons  of  sickness — with  placid  satisfaction  or  scarcely  less  placid 
yearning,  that  one  might  be  forgiven  for  doubting  if  any  radical 
change  that  broke  up  all  their  current  would  be  truly  welcome. 
But  only  those  might  doubt  who  did  not  know  Elisabetta.  Not 
welcome  her  son's  return  ?     Not  rejoice  over  Heaven  ? 

And  now  the  long  score  of  absence  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the 
year  was  dying  with  it,  and  Sebastian  was  coming  home.  It  was 
August  when  she  opened  the  letter.  He  would  be  with  her,  it  said, 
before  the  New  Year.  He  was  already  then  upon  his  homeward 
path.  Elisabetta's  prayers  for  his  safety  flocked  up  to  heaven  so 
that  they  might  have  darkened  the  way ;  she  had  found  something 
to  do  for  her  child.  Still,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  prayers 
were,  more  than  otherwise,  a  measure  of  precaution,  a  sacrifice  to 
unpropitious  fortunes.  She  had  a  certain  sort  of  assurance  that  he 
would  be  wafted  with  fair  gales  to  her  door.  After  depriving  her 
of  him  for  twenty  years,  she  felt,  perhaps,  as  if  Heaven  owed  her 
that  much ;  sometimes,  though,  she  remembered  herself  and  trem- 
bled lest  she  should  be  found  like  those  people  of  antiquity  who 
were  blasted  as  they  became  impious  over  their  successes  and  defied 
the  gods.  But,  for  all  that,  never  a  happier  woman  walked  than 
this  little  woman  hobbled ;  she  was  ecstacised,  the  world  was  a 
reservoir  of  joy  from  which  she  drew  exhaustlessly ;  she  shed  her 
wealth  of  content  on  all  around — on  Nora,  on  old  Fly,  on  Bessie, 
and  the  bird.  Now,  she  told  herself,  the  good  ship  Falconer  was 
speeding  down  the  Indian  seas.  She  pictured  its  passage  day  by 
day  through  splendid  waters  under  splended  skies,  as  if  traversing 
the  liquid  heart  of  some  enormous  sun-smitten  jewel,  speeding, 
speeding,  whether  Elisabetta  walked,  or  sat,  or  slept — always  hurry- 
ing toward  her,  always  the  great  swans  of  the  sails  curving  out 
their  snowy  bosoms  on  the  breeze,  always  the  sea  ploughed  into 
foam  before  the  bows,  yielding  a  dazzling  furrow  as  the  buoyant 
thing  careered  away.  She  put  herself  to  sleep  at  night  fancying 
the  edges  of  low,  palm-plumed  islands  which  perchance  it  skirted ; 
she  rose  in  the  dead  of  the  dark  to  look  up  at  the  soft  skies  hazed 
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with  Summer  stars,  and  seemed  to  see,  instead,  the  shadow  of  purple 
heavens  under  which  it  sailed— great  heavens  that  soared  to  dark 
and  deep  infinitude  with  flashing  of  a  million  diamond  dew-drops 
on  their  mighty  wings.  Now,  she  said,  the  Falconer  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  with  every  morning  Elisabetta  herself 
doubled  it,  too. 

When  at  last  Elisabetta  felt  certain  that  the  Falconer  was  shoot- 
ing up  the  Atlantic,  every  day  nearer  and  nearer,  you  would  have 
said  her  body  could  no  longer  contain  her  spirit,  so  did  that  spirit 
spring  and  leap  like  a  fountain  sending  up  shafts  of  bubbles  in  the 
sun.  She  could  not  dance  about  the  house,  but  she  limped  about 
it  restlessly,  setting  it  to  rights  where  it  had  never  been  at  wrongs, 
and  giving  it  a  thorough  burnishing  so  long  beforehand  that  it  had 
to  be  burnished  all  over  again.  She  nearly  killed  the  crow  with 
loaf-sugar,  and  the  hound  with  cream ;  she  felt  that  their  measure 
was  doled  out  so  stintingly  since  they  had  no  son  Sebastian  coming 
home,  and  she  so  wanted  everything  to  be  as  happy  as  herself 
She  would  just  as  nearly  have  killed  Bessie  with  the  maps  on  which 
the  patlis  of  Indian  ships  were  traced,  had  not  Bessie  felt  a  bashful 
pleasure  in  the  things  almost  equal  to  Elisabetta'^  own.  Nearer, 
every  day  nearer;  so  much  less  of  the  round  side  of  the  world  be- 
tween them,  so  much  less  of  the  long  stretch  of  still  air — nearer, 
every  day  nearer — she  dared  not  believe  it.  Then,  as  if,  in  expect- 
ing the  man,  she  vaguely  felt  herself  doing  injustice  to  the  child 
whose  childhood  she  had  lost,  his  shadow  again  filled  every  nook 
of  the  house.  When  the  smell  of  afternoon  smoke  fell  on  the  air, 
and,  under  a  blushing  sunset,  the  boys  went  driving  the  cattle  home,, 
she  looked  among  those  boys  for  him,  she  was  perpetually  seeing 
him  coming  in  and  throwing  down  his  caj),  swinging  on  the  gate 
with  his  gingersnap  in  hand,  rocking  on  the  shallow  shore  of  the 
cove  with  little  Bessie  in  the  float.  She  forgot,  indeed,  for  a  while,, 
that  Sebastian  was  a  man — forgot  that  Bessie  was  a  woman  of 
more  than  twenty  Summers.  It  had  been  a  plan  of  hers  that 
they  should  marry  one  another.  It  had  occurred  to  h(.T  that  he 
could  never  fail  to  come  home  with  all  this  bloom  and  beauty  wait- 
ing to  be  his  wife,  as  long  before  he  went  they  had  promised ;  but 
just  now  she  could  remember  nothing  but  two  children,  in  the 
flush  of  tender  years,  tirelessly  playing  together;  when  the  soft 
Indian  Summer  breeze  dallied  by  her  it  seemed  her  boy's  sweet 
breath  upon  her  cheek;  when  the  later  Autumn  wind  rustled  among 
the  crisp  and  fallen  leaves,  she  believed  she  heard  his  footsteps- 
seuflling  through  the  garden  paths ;  sometimes,  across  her  dreams, 
the  lapping  of  the  tide  before  her  door-stone  seeme.d  the  deep  re- 
freshing breath  that  she  used  to  listen  for  when  breathed  from  his 
tiny  bed.  She  plotted  to  tell  him  how  that  tiny  bed  belonged  to  a 
little  boy  that  she  had  lost,  and  how  he  would  tell  her  that  she  had 
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lost  him  only  to  find  him  doubly,  to  find  him  dearer,  and  loving  her 
as  no  boy  could;  and  he  should  take  her  ia  his  arms  and  kiss  her 
when  he  said  it.  She  walked  along  the  beach,  but  she  never  saw 
the  breakers ;  gossips  dropped  in  for  quiet  chat,  but  she  never 
knew  what  they  talked  about ;  she  went  to  church,  but  she  heard 
no  sermon.  The  burden  of  her  bearing  was  her  boy,  day  and 
night;  no  thought,  no  action,  but  her  boy.  So  blithe  was  she,  that 
she  was  a  pleasure  to  people ;  they  shared  the  satisfaction  with  her 
as  if  by  an  enchantment,  and  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  houses  along 
the  old  sea-wall  were  wide  and  watchful  Christmas  week,  and  look- 
ing for  the  good  ship  Falconer. 

The  cracked  earth  had  longed  for  snow  to  cover  it,  but  none  had 
come  until  this  week ;  when  the  sky  began  to  veil  itself  and  a  hesi- 
tating shower  of  flakes  fell  downward,  paused  and  fell  again,  then 
seemed  to  think  the  sky  a  better  lodgment  after  all,  and  clung  mid- 
way between  heaven  and  earth,  till  all  the  still  air  was  frozen. 
With  that  a  low  wind  soughed  up  out  of  the  eastern  ocean,  a  portent- 
ous kind  of  wind  that  the  waves  of  the  broad  bay  recognized  and 
grew  white  before,  that  came  in  long  and  longer  sobs,  tore  through 
the  black  sky,  by  nightfall,  and  drove  the  snow  before  it  in  blind- 
ing gusts  and  falls,  and  slapped  the  icy  sea-foam  against  Elisabetta's 
windows.  Elisabetta  never  heeded  it.  Sometimes,  when  the  Fal- 
coner was  as  far  away  as  Africa,  and  a  Summer  storm  had  shivered 
through  the  sky,  she  had  waked  and  quaked  all  night  with  fear  and 
tribulation,  but  here  when  it  might  be  that  not  a  hundred  miles  of 
angry  water  rushed  between  the  Falconer  and  its  destruction,  she 
felt  positive  that  Sebastian  would  never  have  taken  passage  with  a 
ship-master  who  had  not  sagacity  enough  to  keep  off  the  coast  in 
any  such  stress  as  this ;  and  so  she  hummed  above  her  work,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  went  up  stairs,  said  her  prayer  for  her  boy,  and, 
despite  the  hurly-burly  of  sleet  and  wind  and  sea,  slept  all  night 
like  a  baby. 

There  was  not  much  snow  on  the  ground  next  morning,  after  all, 
Elisabetta  thought  on  looking  out ;  not  so  much  of  a  storm  as  Nora 
would  have  had  it,  though  the  sleet  still  fled  before  the  wind,  and 
the  angry  sea  boiled  white.  She  came  down  to  breakfast,  Nora  de- 
clared, as  composed  as  a  clock.  It  was  the  day  of  Christmas  Eve. 
"  I  think  I  will  see  if  everything  is  right  in  the  pantry,"  said  Elisa- 
betta. "  I  don't  know  how  it  is — I  am  sure  the  Falconer  will  never 
think  of  making  harbor  in  such  falling  weather — but  something 
tells  me — yes,  something  tells  me,  that  I  shall  see  my  boy  to-night." 

"An'  its  acarpse  ye'd  be  looking  at,  if  ye  did,"  cried  Nora  when 
the  door  had  closed  behind  her  mistress.  "Falling  weather  be- 
dad !  an'  it  a  fall  that  the  cats  thimselves  is  buried  under."  And 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  viewing  the  pantry's  contents 
with  an  appreciator,  Nora  would  have  been  cross  enough  the  rest' 
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of  the  day  to  have  given  her  mistress  something  else  to  think  about. 
As  it  was,  following  her,  and  beholding  the  look  of  complete  grati- 
fication with  which  Elisabetta  was  regarding  the  crisply-roasted 
ducks,  she  forgave  the  want  of  worry  concerning  the  storm,  and 
returned  to  her  pristine  goodnature.  "Shure  they  looks  like  the 
angels  in  heaven,"  she  said.  "They're  that  beautiful  with  the 
brown  breasts  of  them.  An'  whin  the  young  master  sets  his  fork 
intil  the  juicy  sides  forninst  ye— d'ye  be  after  minding,  m'am,  that 
its  in  that  same  spot  there  he'll  be  putting  the  fork  of  him  ?  Dade, 
I'm  as  big  a  fool  as  herself  !  "  she  added,  under  her  voice  and  her 
apron. 

But  though  Nora's  tears  spurted  through  her  fingers  at  sight  of 
all  the  preparation  for  the  feast,  Elisabetta  surveyed  everything 
with  the  same  calmness  as  if  Sebastian  came  home  every  day  to 
dinner  ;  the  crimson  and  white  mosaic  of  the  tarts,  the  vast  pudding, 
into  which  such  strata  of  citron  and  plums  had  been  stirred  that 
each  raisin  stood  up  like  a  separate  nightmare,  the  crystal-clear  ap- 
ple juice  that  filled  the  plate  round  the  turnover  that  had  the  word 
"  Sebastian "  pricked  upon  its  cover,  the  luscious  whips,  and  all 
manner  of  toothsome  nicknacks ;  the  whole  array  flanked  with  such 
jars  of  sweetmeat,  strawberry,  quinces,  and  damson,  such  store  of 
chutney,  curry,  and  all  Indian  sauces,  such  white  bread,  and  such 
black  cake,  that  the  house  seemed  garrisoned  against  starvation, 
but  given  over  to  indigestion,  for  a  month.  Then  Elisabetta  brushed 
her  hand  across  the  window-pane,  and  was  sorry,  as  she  saw  the 
thick  air,  that  Maggie  Shagreugh  could  not  come  for  her  chicken 
to-day,  nor  Katy  for  her  mince  pie,  and  then  she  went  up  stairs  to 
see,  as  if  she  had  not  seen  a  hundred  times  before,  if  Sebastian's 
room  was  all  as  it  should  be.  Nor  was  anything  wanting  there ; 
the  best  chamber  had  been  appointed,  the  bed,  the  curtains, 
the  toilet  covers,  were  white  as  the  storm  without;  Nora  must 
light  the  fire  now,  that  the  chill  might  utterly  disappear.  The 
drawerful  of  woollen  socks,  which  she  had  knit  for  him  was  right, 
but  she  sorted  them  anew;  she  changed  the  towels  just  for  the 
sake  of  chanorins:  them :  then  she  went  and  filled  the  vases  with 
flowers  from  the  stand  in  the  sitting-room  window  that  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink  the  sun  from  morning  to  night,  blood-red  calceola- 
rias, snowy  chrysanthemums,  golden  hyacinths,  some  violets,  a  rose — 
the  room  was  sweeter  than  a  garden — and  then  she  sat  down  and 
enjoyed  it  for  a  while.  By  that,  it  was  dinner  time  for  Elisabetta, 
and  after  dinner,  a  sleep  and  a  dream  before  the  fire. 

It  was  close  on  the  swift-footed  twilight  when  Elisabetta  woke. 
Her  first  step  was  to  the  window,  arid  still  the  tempest  was  tearing 
on.  She  shivered  in  a  little  draught,  but  would  not  say,  even  to 
herself,  that  there  had  been  no  such  storm  along  these  shores  in  all 
the  years  that  she  could  recollect.     You  could  not  see  a  rod  before 
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you  for  the  whirling  whiteness.  Suddenly  a  rosy  flash  shot  throuo;h 
all  the  driving  atmosphere,  illumined  the  snow  flakes  till  they  glis- 
tened like  dancing  sparks  of  fire,  and  spread  a  lane  of  glory  across 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  far,  fir  out  at  sea.  Elisabetta  followed 
it  with  her  glad  eyes,  and  then  she  saw,  or  fancied  that  she  saw — 
sight  never  could  have  reached  so  far — a  sail  on  which  the  bright- 
ness smote — a  white,  white  sail,  a  glittering  peak  of  mast.  She 
never  questioned  whether  at  such  time  a  ship  would  be  scudding 
under  bare  poles,  riding  out  the  gale  in  the  face  of  the  wind,  or 
bearing  down  full-bosomed  on  her  death  ;  she  never  thought  of  can- 
vas torn  to  ribbons  by  the  teeth  of  the  raging  east,  of  any  doomed 
apparition ;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  she  had  seen  a  sail ;  whose 
sail  but  the  Falconer's  ?  Her  boy  would  be  here,  then,  to-night — 
only  to-night !  she  had  known  it  all  along.  How  he  was  to  com- 
pass it,  she  never  asked — that  was  Sebastian's  business :  he  knew 
his  own  affairs.  But  as  instantly  as  it  came,  the  splendor  of  sunset 
was  gone  ;  and  then  the  Christmas  bells  began  to  ring.  They  rang 
an  hour;  she  listened  to  them  wi.th  stretched  ears;  they  were 
used  to  strike  upon  the  tingling  air  so  keen  and  vibrant  that  the 
kindling  stars  seemed  to  be  the  sparks  their  contact  struck ;  but, 
listen  as  she  misrht  to-niijht,  the  wind  carried  all  their  tones 
the  other  way — there  came  only  a  muffled  sound  of  funeral  feet,  a 
jangle,  a  breath  of  music  suffocating  in  the  snow ;  but  by  and  by 
when  it  was  time  that  they  were  done  ringing  out  their  heraldry  of 
Christmas  cheer  to  all  the  uproarious  heavens,  the  deeper  sound  that 
had  mingled  with  them  still  pealed  on — a  low  boom  of  a  bell,  a 
single  tone,  full  of  foreboding  and  fate — so  the  great  ship's  bell  of 
some  mighty  Indianman,  fixed  fast  upon  the  breakers  and'  rolling 
with  the  onslaught  of  the  serried  waves,  might  have  tolled  and 
tolled  the  knell  of  all  the  souls  on  board. 

Elisabetta  would  not  have  tea  brought  in ;  so  Nora  had  only 
drawn  the  curtains  and  brightened  the  fire,  and  then  together  they 
had  taken  out  a  stocking  from  a  nook  of  the  closet,  and  had  gone  up 
stairs  and  hung  it  from  the  lofty  bed-post  in  Sebastian's  room ;  that 
it  was  Sebastian's,  no  need  to  say;  in  the  toe,  fine  lawn  hand- 
kerchiefs, a  wrought  cigar-case,  watch-guards  and  invisibles,  but, 
further  up,  the  once-coveted  turnover  and  bunch  of  Spanish  grapes, 
and  then  a  tiny  toy  violin,  a  long  penny  trumpet,  a  sugar  dove,  and 
a  fluffy  rabbit,  a  six-penny  box  of  paints,  and  a  little  jointed  doll 
reaching  her  arms  over  the  top,  like  a  preacher  from  the  pulpit, 
haranguing  on  vanities ;  they  laughed  gleefully  over  their  jest ; 
they  talked  to  each  other  about  his  waking  in  the  night  and  his 
eye  happening  on  its  dim  outline  in  the  snow-lighted  air,  how  he 
would  reach  forward,  forgetfully  and  half  bewilderedly,  as  if  he 
had  grown  back  to  be  a  child  again,  and  feel  with  one  hand  all 
down   its  length,  and  then  relapse  into    sleep  ;  and  how  by   the 
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early  morning  he  would  stir  them  with  loud  accordant  blasts  upon 
the  tin  trumpet  and  the  violin ;  when  they  turned  away  they  had 
enjoyed  their  little  drama  as  if  it  had  been  an  actual  occurrence. 

As  Elisabetta  crossed  the  room  to  descend,  she  paused,  by 
heaven  knows  what  fatality,  to  arrange  a  toilet-cover,  and  as  she 
did  so,  she  stared  full  at  herself  in  the  mirror — a  thing  she  had  not 
done  before  for  years — on  Sundays  a  single  sidelong  glance  had 
been  more  than  enough  for  her.  She  had  been  thinking  of  Sebas- 
tian as  her  boy,  naturally  enough  ;  then,  incidentally,  of  herself  as 
his  fair  young,  brown-eyed  mother.  The  rising  of  that  aged, 
wrinkled,  fanged  and  grizzly  hag  in  the  glass  before  her  struck 
her  such  a  blow  as  Death  himself,  rising  in  skeleton  guise,  with 
hour-glass  and  scythe,  might  have  given.  She  leaned  her  two 
hands  on  the  table  and  stared  till  every  one  of  the  hateful  linea- 
ments was  cut  in  upon  her.  She  went  down  stairs  with  her  hands 
upon  her  heart,  which  had  been  beating  so  fiercely  all  day  with  the 
wildness  of  expectation. 

Elisabetta  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  wished  that  Bessie  were 
there  with  her  caresses,  to  assure  her  she  was  not  so  detestable ;  and 
then  she  mocked  herself  for  desiring  all  that  brilliance  to  be  the 
foil  of  her  withered  yellowness.  She  suddenly  asked  herself 
what  had  become  of  the  pale-faced  woman,  who  once  had  a  lover, 
and  whose  beautiful  brown  hair  had  fallen  forward  and  veiled  lier 
child's  face  on  the  day  when  his  uncle  came  for  him — so  unselfish, 
she  had  forgotten  her,  her  whole  life  had  been  love  for  others ;  the 
tears  fell  fast  now  as  she  bemoaned  her.  And  Sebastian  to  come 
home  to  such  a  thing  as  this  for  his  mother ;  he  fresh  from  that 
enchanted  land  beyond  the  sea;  his  heart  full  of  hope;  his  eyes  of 
beauty,  to  be  blasted  with  such  a  sight  as  she !  That  malevolent 
and  disgustful  fiice— look  which  way  she  would,  she  seemed  to  see 
it  now.  Ah  !  what  an  awakening  to  him.  He  never  got  that  pic- 
ture. What  a  pang  for  him !  She  wished  the  sea  were  running  over 
her  h^d— the  ice-cold,  cruel  sea,  that  was  roaring  so  like  a  beast 
for  its  prey.  She  went  and  pulled  aside  the  curtain  and  looked 
out— a  white  wilderness  of  tempest  swept  by  the  black  pane.  What 
ailed  all  the  lights  to-night?  Where  was  Pier  Head  light  that  she 
was  wont  to  see  laying  its  beams  upon  the  water  ?  Where  the  light 
of  the  Race,  that  wheeled  from  dark  to  dawn  on  its  way,  a  star  of 
many  colors  ?  Where  were  the  white  channel  lights  V  Where  the 
great  golden  sheet  of  the  Bay  Vue  light  ?  Had  the  thick  and 
deathly  weather  drowned  them  all?  She  dropped  the  curtain, 
caught  another  glimpse  of  herself  in  the  darkened  window-glass  as 
she'did  so,  and  returned  to  her  chair  and  to  the  train  of  mildew-like 
thought.  Could  Sebastian  love  such  an  object,  she  asked,  its  fearful 
head'coming  out  of  the  breast  ?  Could  he  care  for  her  with  any  feel- 
ing but  compassion  ?  .Would  he  not  loathe  her  before  he  could  know 
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and  understand  that  there  was  any  good  and  tender  worth  beneath 
that  horrid  mask  with  its  dewlap  of  a  chin  ?  It  seemed  to  Elisa- 
betta  that  then,  indeed,  she  had  lost  her  child.  She  was  suffering 
keener  agony  than  she  had  known  in  all  those  twenty  years ;  her 
throat  ached  with  the  emotion  ;  there  were  pains  in  her  heart  as  if 
a  hand  were  tightening  and  tightening  round  it.  She  had  a  mis- 
trust, as  much  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  mother  who,  having 
surrendered  her  little  child  to  the  grave,  fears  lest  the  shining 
spirit  it  becomes  under  all  the  influences  of  heaven  shall  fail  to 
take  her  for  Us  own  again,  when,  smirched  with  earth-soil  and 
travel-stains,  she  once  more  stands  before  it,  as  the  body  is  grosser 
than  the  soul.  Oh,  all  this  comfortable  love  that  she  had  longed 
for,  this  support  of  her  decaying  years,  had  suddenly  slipped  away, 
and  she  tottered  for  some  stay.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  beautiful  boy's 
picture  hanging  high  before  her,  with  the  firelight  playing  over  it 
till  it  seemed  as  if  curls  stirred,  lips  trembled,  eyes  sparkled,  smiles 
shifted  on  the  canvas,  and  then  came  to  her  the  injustice  that  she 
did  her  child.  Had  he  no  remembrance,  no  faith,  could  he  have 
failed  to  learn  her  loving  heart  when  every  week  such  a  transcript 
of  it  had  always  lain  before  him  ?  If  she  wore  the  disguise  of  a 
devil,  through  it  all  would  he  not  know  his  mother  ?  Her  heart 
beat  up  and  stifled  lier  with  thick,  unwonted  breathings,  thus  sud- 
denly she  was  so  sure  he  would  !  Could  he  be  any  other  now  than 
the  little  child  that  first  learned  the  meaning  of  life  from  her  eyes  ? 
Ah,  what  a  darling  he  was  !  Who  had  ever  such  a  laugh — how  it 
began  with  a  dimple,  and  rippled  and.  rippled  till  the  whole  face 
broke  up  in  glee !  those  eyes — they  held  Heaven !  that  fragrant, 
downy  cheek  of  his — if  she  could  bury  her  mouth  there  now  with 
a  thousand  kisses !  Never  had  mother  such  a  child.  Sometimes 
when  he  used  to  dance  on  her  lap  she  had  trembled  and  caught  him 
to  her  bosom,  fearing  and  fancying  lesl  he  should  put  forth  wings 
and  fly  away  like  an  angel.  All  at  once,  as  the  thoughts  thronged 
over  her  in  a  fever,  she  essayed  to  turn  at  a  noise.  Had  some  one 
spoken  ?  had  the  crow  moved  upon  the  perch  and  uttered  the  sound 
that  she  had  never  dared  to  teach  him  ?  had  some  one  called  her — 
Mother  ? 

At  that  same  moment  there  fell  upon  the  turmoil  and  riot  of  the 
storm  something  like  a  blow  commanding  it  to  stillness.  A  dull, 
damp  thud.  A  ship  among  the  breakers,  her  gun  bellowing  for  aid 
and  bursting  as  it  gave  mouth.  Every  form  in  every  house  along 
the  old  sea-wall  had  started  to  its  feet — every  form  but  one.  The 
jetty,  the  causeway,  the  beach,  were  lined  with  men  and  women 
struggling  against  the  weather,  and  shouting  to  one  another,  amid 
the  deafening  fury  of  the  night,  in  mighty  voices  that  the  mightier 
wind  forced  down  their  throats  again.  But  Elisabetta  had  not 
stirred.     They  cuuld  guess  the  hulk  impaled  on  the  goring  rocks 
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just  as  she  had  dragged  her  anchors  and  drifted  broadside  on  with 
the  wind  and  tide;  they  could  divine  a  single  and  broken  mast  re- 
maining, raking  the  horizon,  rising  with  the  long  roll  of  the  ocean 
as  it  thundered  in  upon  her,  and  settling  down  again,  everywhere 
packs  of  black,  clamoring  waves  leaping  upon  her  and  over  her, 
each  bearing  away  new  fragments,  and  all  shaken  by  great  shocks 
of  Bea  that  feathered  her  with  foam.  They  saw  dark  objects  cling- 
ing to  the  rigging ;  they  heard  a  cry  that  rose  above  the  scream  of 
the  elements,  that  rode  upon  the  incoming  of  the  wind  and  chilled 
the  blood  with  terror.  And  then  there  was  nothing  more  to  see, 
save  a  league  of  rushing  froth  and  blackness,  and  here  and  there, 
it  might  be,  the  head  of  a  swimmer  battling  for  the  beach. 

Was  Tie  battling,  this  nearest  one  of  all  ?  or  were  the  waves  toss- 
ing him  in  on  their  shoulders,  lightly  and  swiftly,  and  with  the  feet 
to  shore  ?  Why  did  that  wall  of  emerald  rear  and  pause,  then 
slowly  curl  along  its  length  into  a  crest  of  silver  and  shoot  up  the 
soft  sand  of  Elisabetta's  cove  as  sweetly  as  if  urged  only  by  the 
rising  tide  ?  When  it  crept  whisperingly  down  again  it  had  left  a 
lifeless  shape  upon  the  beach,  face  upward  to  the  night ;  and  the 
people  flocking  round  it,  who  had  learned  the  lines  of  all  his  like- 
nesses by  heart,  knew  it  for  Sebastian. 

They  lifted  the  man,  drowned  and  dead,  and  carried  him  gently 
to  his  mother's  house,  which  he  might  enter  once  again,  a  guest  for 
so  short  a  time.  Elisabetta  never  noted  their  coming.  She  did  not 
see  the  lanterns  nor  hear  the  voices.  She  was  entertaining  that 
presence  that  comes  to  none  but  once ;  and  when  they  paused,  and 
Bessie,  whom  they  had  summoned,  with  her  yellow  locks  clustered 
wetly  round  her  blanched  face,  went  in  before,  she  found  Elisa- 
betta sitting  no  more  alone,  but  gone  to  join  her  son. 

You  think  the  story  a  sad  one  ?  A  death's  head  carried  round 
the  feast  to  admonish  the  revellers  ?  That  is  because,  rather  than 
God's  best  blessing,  you  hold  as  a  dark  evil  the  boon  of  death ; 
because  you  do  not  hail  the  hand  that,  out  of  a  cloud,  opens  the 
door  into  a  condition  of  which  this  life  is  but  the  shadow ;  because 
you  believe  in  your  eyes  which  shall  one  day  be  dust  in  their 
sockets,  and  do  not  feel  and  know  that  unsubstantial  sphere  to  be 
a  more  real  one  than  this  dissolving  planet ;  because  the  crude  de- 
lights of  this  rudimentary  being  seem  to  you  sweeter  than  all  the 
hopes  of  eternity.  You  forget  that  now  Elisabetta  has  her  son, 
secure,  inseparable,  and  heart  to  heart ;  that  now  the  marred  and 
miserable  flesh  has  fallen  away,  and  pure,  and  fresh,  and  free,  ex- 
panding like  a  flower  in  full  and  fuller  beauty  under  the  delicate  air 
of  that  new  life,  she  leads  on  her  child,  through  atmospheres  of 
warmth,  and  love,  and  bliss,  into  the  heart  of  that  heaven  where 

there  is  no  more  sea. 

Habeiet  Peescott  Spoffoed. 
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ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  present  time  is  the 
interest  manifested  in  historical  investigation.  For  many 
years  the  historical  societies  of  New  York  City  and  New  England 
stood  alone  in  this  work.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
societies  of  a  similar  nature  have  sprung  up  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  which,  by  their  rivalry,  have  greatly  stimulated  a 
taste  among  Americans  for  historical  research.  Nearly  evefy  State 
now  has  a  society  devoted  especially  to  putting  into  durable  form 
for  posterity  its  history,  and  many  counties  have,  likewise,  organi- 
zations for  preserving  local  history,  which  turn  their  knowledge 
over  to  the  larger  societies  of  the  States.  The  formation  of  these 
societies  has  already  produced  valuable  results,  chief  among  which 
is  the  exploding  of  no  small  number  of  statements  that  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  verities  in  history.  Jane  McCrea,  dressed  for  her 
wedding,  no  longer  receives  the  tomahawk  in  her  brain  while  on 
her  way  to  her  lover — although  the  picture  of  the  scene  will  doubt- 
less for  a  long  while  to  come  be  repeated  in  children's  pictorial 
reading  books.  The  romance  which  Captain  John  Smith  tells  of 
having  his  brains  saved  by  Pocahontas,  and  which  every  one  used 
to  read  and  take  for  gospel,  comes,  at  least,  very  near  to  being  dis- 
pelled in  a  clear  and  apparently  exhaustive  statement  in  the  "North 
American  "for  January,  1867.  Nor  does  this  stop  here.  If  the 
case  is  made  out,  and  Smith's  mendacity  is  proved,  much  of  the 
early  history  of  Virginia  will  have  to  l;e  revised.  And  yet  his 
story,  with  nothing  to  sustain  it,  and  a  strong  negative  evidence 
against  it,  has  maintained  its  place  in  history  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  would,  perhaps,  still  do  so  for  many  years  to  come 
but  for  the  recent  development  of  a  taste  for  historical  investiga- 
tion. The  statement  of  Mr.  Irving  that  the  Hessians  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Saratoga  is  shown  to  be 
erroneous  by  several  journals  of  German  officers  recently  published. 
Only  one  Hessian  regiment  was  in  those  battles  (the  rest  were  in 
Long  Island  and  in  the  Southern  department),  and  that  one  bore  no 
part  whatever  in  the  action,  the  Brunswickers  alone  participating. 
Nor  is  it  Americans  only  who  have  had  their  pet  traditions  rudely 
dispelled.  European  countries  are  beginning  to  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience. Robin  Hood  and  Will  Scarlet  turn  out  to  be  but  a 
couple  of  ragged,  sorry  knaves.  William  Tell,  driven  by  persever- 
ing historical  investigators  from  Switzerland  further  and  further 
north,  finally  disappears   in. a  rude   Norse   legend   dating   many 
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centuries  back.  The  romantic  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  has, 
also,  recently  been  tampered  with;  and,  notwithstanding  a  late 
history  of  the  ill-fated  girl,  two  or  three  learned  French  antiquaries 
have  become  convinced  that  the  burning  at  the  stake  is  a  myth, 
and  that  the  maiden,  rescued  at  the  stake,  became  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  that  some  of  her  descendants  are  now  living  in  the 
sonth  of  France. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany  a  history  of  the  "  Ger- 
man Auxiliary  Forces  in  the  war  of  North  American  Independence," 
which  illustrates  this  characteristic  of  the  present  age  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  This  work,  which  is  made  up  of  some  sixty  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscript  journals  and  orderly-books  written  during 
the  Revolution  by  Brunswick  and  Hessian  officers,  who  served 
liere  during  that  time,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  period  of 
our  national  history  to  which  they  refer,  and  especially  upon  the 
campaign  of  General  Burgoyne.  And  while  the  evidence  there 
presented  dissipates,  in  a  great  measure,  the  halo  which  remoteness 
has  thrown  around  the  great  generals  of  that  period — blinding  us 
to  their  deficiences — yet  the  errors  that  have  hitherto  obtained  con- 
cerning that  campaign  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  place  before  American  readers  the  plain  truth  in  relation 
to  an  event  which,  in  its  results,  was  the  most  important  of  any  in 
our  Revolutionary  annals. 

Tlie  campaign  of  General  Burgoyne  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  his 
own  blunders  and  incompetency  than  to  any  special  military  skill 
on  the  part  of  his  conquerors.  Up  to  the  time  that, -having  forced 
the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  he  took  possession  of  Skeensborough 
(vVhitehall)  all  had  gone  well.  From  that  point,  however,  his  for- 
tunes began  to  wane.  His  true  course  would  have  been  to  return 
to  Ticonderoga,  and  thence  down  Lake  George  to  the  fort  of  that 
name,  whence  there  was  a  direct  road  to  Fort  Edward,  instead  of 
whicli  he  determined  to  push  on  to  Fort  Ann  and  Fort  Edward 
over  roads  that  were  blocked  up  by  the  enemy— a  course  which 
gave  Schuyler  ample  time  to  gather  the  yeomanry  together  and 
effectually  oppose  his  progress.  Nor  was  this  all.  On  his  arrival  at 
Fort  Ann,  instead  of  advancing  at  once  upon  Fort  Edward,  and 
thence  to  Albany  before  Schuyler  had  time  to  concentrate  his  forces 
in  his  front,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  Brunswickers,  under  Colonel 
Baum,  to  Bennington  to  surprise  and  capture  some  stores  which  he 
had  heard  were  at  that  place.  General  Riedesel,  who  commanded 
the  German  allies,  was  totally  opposed  to  this  diversion,  but  bemg 
overruled,  he  proposed  that  Baum  should  march  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  by  way  of  Castleton,  toward  the  Connecticut  river.  Had 
this  plan  been'adopted,  the  probability  is  that  the  Americans  would 
not  have  had  time  to  prevent  Baum  from  falling  unawares  upon 
their  rear.     Burgoyne,  however,  against  the  advice  of  Riedesel  and 
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Philips,  insisted  obstinately  on  his  plan,  which  was  that  Bauni 
should  cross  the  Battenkill  opposite  Saratoga,  move  down  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  a  direct  line  to  Bennington,  destroy  the  magazine 
at  that  place,  and  mount  the  Brunswick  dragoons,  who  were  des- 
ignated to  form  part  of  the  expedition.  In  this  latter  order  a  fatal 
blunder  was  committed,  by  employing  troops  the  most  awkward 
and  heavy  in  an  enterprise  where  everything  depended  on  the 
greatest  celerity  of  movement — while  the  rangers^  who  were  lightly 
equipped,  were  left  behind! 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  fally-equipped  Brunswick  dra- 
goon as  he  appeared  at  this  time.  He  wore  high  and  heavy  jack- 
boots, with  large,  long  spurs,  stout  and  stiff  leather  breeches,  gaunt- 
lets reaching  high  up  upon  his  arms,  and  a  hat  with  a  huge  tuft  of 
ornamental  feathers.  On  his  side  he  trailed  a  tremendous  broad- 
sword ;  a  short  but  clumsy  carbine  was  slung  over  his  shoulder ; 
and  down  his  back,  like  a  Chinese  mandarines,  dangled  a  long  queue. 
Such  were  the  troops  sent  out  by  the  British  general  on  a  service 
requiring  the  lightest  of  light  skirmishers  !  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  err  from  ignorance.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  the  English  officers  had  ridiculed  these  unwieldy  troop- 
ers, who  strolled  about  the  camp  with  their  heavy  sabres  dragging 
on  the  ground,  saying  (which  was  a  fact)  that  the  hat  and  sword 
of  one  of  them  were  as  heavy  as  the  whole  of  an  English  private's 
equipment  But,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  these  light  dragoons 
were  still  further  cumbered  by  being  obliged  to  carry  flour  and 
drive  a  herd  of  cattle  before  them  for  their  maintenance  on  the  way. 

The  result  is  easily  foreseen.  By  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
Americans,  Baum  was  cut  off  from  his  English  allies,  who  fled  and 
left  him  to  fight  alone  with  his  awkwardly-equipped  squad  an 
enemy  far  superior  in  numbers.  After  maintaining  his  ground  for 
more  than  two  hours,  his  ammunition  gave  out,  and,  being  wounded 
in  the  abdomen  by  a  bullet,  he  was  forced  to  surrender,  having  lost 
in  killed  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  out  of  four  hundred.  Yet, 
even  with  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  doubtful  upon  whose  banners 
victory  w^ould  have  perched,  had  not  Burgoyne,  though  having 
ample  time,  failed  to  support  Baum  by  keeping  Breyman's  division 
too  far  behind.  In  justice  to  the  British  general,  however,  it  should 
be  stated  that  he  was  fair  enough  to  acknowledge  the  bravery  of 
the  Germans  in  an  order  from  headquarters  on  the  16th  of  August. 

With  the  failure  of  this  expedition  the  first  lightning  flashed 
from  Burgoyne's  hitherto  serene  sky.  The  soldiers,  as  well  as 
their  officers,  had  set  out  on  this  campaign  with  cheerful  hearts, 
for,  the  campaign  successfully  brought  to  a  close,  all  must  end  in 
the  triumph  of  the  royal  arms.  "  Britons  never  go  back,"  Bur- 
goyne exultantly  had  said  as  the  flotilla  passed  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain.     Now,  however,  the   Indians    deserted   by   scores,  and   an 
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almost  general  consternation  and  languor  took  the  place  of  the 
previous  confidence  and  buoyancy. 

Beyond  Fort  Edward  the  country  was  more  thickly  peopled  with 
German,  Dutch  and  English  settlers.  The  latter,  pretending  to  be 
good  Royalists,  were  allowed  by  Burgoyne,  against  the  strong 
representations  of  his  officers,  not  only  to  carry  their  arms,  hitherto, 
but  to  stroll  about  the  camp  at  their  leisure  and  without  any 
restraint.  "  These  men,  however,"  says  Riedesel's  journal,  "  were 
all  but  Royalists.  They  consequently  improved  the  opportunity  to 
gain  intelligence  of  all  the  occurrences  in  the  army  by  appearances, 
and  they  forthwith  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the 
enemy's  forces  that  which  they  had  seen  and  heard."  Having 
finally  crossed  the  Hudson,  those  of  the  German  dragoons  that 
were  left  were  horsed.  Their  number  had  now  dwindled  to  twenty, 
and  this  number  constituted  the  entire  cavalry  force  of  the  invading 
army. 

Having  chosen  Schuyler's  house  for  his  headquarters,  Burgoyne, 
on  the  1 5th  of  September,  gave  the  order  to  advance  in  search  of 
the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  forest ;  for,  strange  as 
it  appears,  that  general  had  no  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  position, 
nor  had  he  taken  any  pains  to  inform  himself  upon  this  vital  point. 
The  army,  in  gala  dress,  with  its  left  wing  resting  on  the  Hudson, 
set  ofi"  on  its  march  with  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  and  their  arms 
glistening  in  the  sunshine  of  that  lovely  Autumn  day^  "  It  was  a 
superb  military  spectacle,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  reminding  one  of 
a  grand  parade  in  the  midst  of  peace."  They  pitched  their  camp 
that  night  at  Sword's  house.  On  the  following  morning  the  ene- 
my's drums  were  heard  calling  the  men  to  arms ;  but,  although  in 
such  close  proximity,  the  invading  army  knew  not  whence  the 
sounds  came,  nor  in  what  strength  he  was  posted.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  seem  that  up  to  this  time  Burgoyne  had  sent  off  patrols  or 
scouting  parties  to  discover  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  mounted  his  horse  to  attend  to  it  himself,  taking  with  him 
a  strong  body  guard,  consisting  of  the  four  regiments  of  Specht 
and  Hesse-Hanau,  with  six  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  two 
hundred  workmen  to  construct  bridges  and  roads.  This  was  the 
party  with  which  he  proposed  "to  scout,  and,  if  occasion  served" 
— these  w^ere  his  words—"  to  attack  the  rebels  on  the  spot."  This 
remarkable  scouting  party  moved  with  such  celerity  as  to  accom- 
plish two  and  a  half  miles  the  first  day. 

The  night  of  the  18th  of  September  passed  quietly.  The  patrols 
that  had  finally  been  sent  out,  returned  without  having  seen  any 
trace  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  through- 
out the  entire  campaign  Burgoyne  was  never  able  to  obtain  the  least 
knowledge  either  of  the  position  of  the  Americans  or  of  their 
movements ;  whereas,  all  of  his  own  plans  were  publicly  known 
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long  before  they  were  officially  given  out  in  orders.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Mrs.  General  Riedesel  in  her  valuable  Letters  from  America. 
"  I  observe,"  she  writes  at  this  time,  "  that  the  wives  of  the  officers 
(British)  are  beforehand  informed  of  all  the  military  plans.  Tluis 
the  Americans  anticipate  all  our  movements,  and  expect  us  wIkm-- 
ever  we  arrive ;  and  this,  of  course,  injures  our  aifaii-s."  Finally, 
a  further  advance  was  again  ordered — an  advance  which  prudence 
dictated  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  army  was 
now  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  alert  and  thoroughly  aroused 
enemy,  of  whose  strength  they  knew  as  little  as  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  army  not  only  was  divided  into 
three  columns,  each  marching  several  miles  apart,  but  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  cannon,  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  advance,  echoed 
through  the  still,  green  aisles  of  the  primeval  forest,  informing  tlie 
Americans  of  the  position  and  the  forward  movement  of  the  British. 
At  length  a  sharp  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  told  the  rear 
— delayed  by  a  broken  bridge — of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy. 
After  waiting  for  some  time  in  vain  for  orders  from  his  commander- 
in-chief,  Riedesel  ordered  his  men  to  push  forward  to  the  support  of 
their  comrades ;  but  they  had  scarcely  advanced  six  hundred  paces 
when  another  bridge  must  be  repaired.  Finally,  having  removed 
this  obstacle  and  beaten  a  path  through  the  dense  underbrush;  they 
arrived  at  a  cleared  height,  and  beheld  their  comrades  below  in  an 
open  j)lain,  engaged  in  a  close  contest  with  the  Americans,  who 
were  themselves  mostly  concealed  by  a  thick  wood.  The  details  of 
this  action,  known  as  the  battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  need  not  here 
be  recapitulated.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pui*pose  to  say,  that 
when  Riedesel — whose  timely  arrival  alone  saved  the  army  from  a 
total  rout — had  for  the  moment  repelled  the  Americans,  and  Fra- 
zer  and  Breyraan  were  preparing  to  follow  up  the  advantage,  he  was 
recalled  by  Burgoyne  and  reluctantly  forced  to  retreat.  General 
Schuyler,  referring  to  this  in  his  diary,  says  :  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  order  of  the  British  general,  the  Americans  would  have  been — 
if  not  defeated — at  least  held  in  such  check  as  to  have  made  it  a 
drawn  battle,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  the  British  to  collect 
much  provision,  of  which  he  stood  sorely  in  need."  The  British  of- 
ficers also  shared  the  same  opinion.  Frazer  and  Riedesel  severely 
criticised  the  order,  telling  its  author  in  plain  terms,  that  "  he  did 
not  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages."  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  the  officers.  The  privates  gave  vent  to  their 
dissatisfiiction  against  their  general,  in  loud  expressions  of  scorn  as 
he  rode  down  the  line.  This  reaction  was  the  more  striking,  because 
they  had  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  capacity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  expedition.  They  were,  also,  still  more  confirmed  in 
their  dislike,  by  the  genera\belief  that  he  was  addicted  to  drinking. 
Neither  does  this  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  an  unwillingness  to 
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fight,  or  a  lack  of  esprit,  for  when,  a  few  days  subsequently,  the 
men  were  reduced  to  one  pound  of  meat,  and  the  same  allowance 
of  bread ^er  diem,  "they  put  up,"   says  Riedesel,  "  with  this,  as 
also  with  all  the  fatiguing  labors,  dutie*s,  and  night  watches,  with  * 
the  greatest  patience  and  perseverance." 

During  the  period  of  inaction  which  now  intervened  a  part  of 
Burgoyne's  army,  says  the  private  journal  of  one  of  his  officers,  was 
80  near  the  Americans  that  "  we  could  hear  his  morning  and  evening 
guns,  his  drums,  and  other  noises  in  his  camp  very  distinctly ;  but  we 
knew  not  in  the  least  where  he  stood,  nor  how  he  was  posted,  much 
less  how  strong  he  was."  "  Undoubtedly,"  ndlvely  adds  the  journal, 
"  a  rare  case  in  such  a  situation."  However,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  right  wing  of  the  Americans  was  on  the  sid«  toward  the  valley ; 
but  in  order  to  settle  this  point,  as  well  as  to  collect  forage  for 
which  the  army  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  a  "reconnoissance  in 
force"  was  determined  on  for  the  7th  of  October. 

We  pass  over  the  details  of  this  reconnoissance — which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Frazer  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  British — to 
the  retreat  that  followed  on  the  8th,  the  same  lack  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Burgoyne  is  apparent.  Had  that  general,  as  Riedesel 
and  Phillips  advised,  fallen  immediately  back  across  the  Hudson, 
and  taken  up  his  former  position  behind  the  Battenkill,  not  only 
would  his  communications  with  Lake  George  and  Canada  have  been 
restored,  but  he  could,  at  his  leisure,  have  awaited  the  movements  of 
Clinton.  Burgoyne,  however,  a  little  before  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  gave  the  order  to  halt,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his 
whole  army.  "  Every  one,"  says  the  journal  of  Riedesel,  "  was, 
notwithstanding,  then  of  the  opinion  that  the  army  would  make 
but  a  short  stand,  merely  for  the  better  concentration  of  the  army, 
as  all  sa'A^  that  haste  was  of  the  utmost  necessity,  if  they  would  get 
out  of  the  dangerous  trap."  At  this  time  the  heights  near  Saratoga 
were  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  up  to  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  retreating  army  might  easily  have  reached  that 
place,  and  thrown  bridges  across  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and,  against  every  expectation,  gave  the  sur- 
prising order  that  "  the  army  should  bivouac  in  two  lines  and  await 
the  day."  Thus  the  precious  moments,  on  which  the  fate  of  an 
army,  if  not  of  an  empire,  depended,  were  squandered.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, seemingly  with  more  charity  toward  the  English  commander 
than  he  has  shown  to  several  contemporaneous  American  generals, 
ascribes  this  delay  to  the  fact  that  Burgoyne  "  was  still  clogged 
with  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  that  the  night  was  dark  and 
the  road  weakened  by  rain."  But  according  to  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  all  the  manuscript  journals  extant,  the  road,  which  before 
this  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  passage  of  the  wagons  and  bag- 
gage, became,  during  the  halt,  so  bad  by  the  continued  rain  that 
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when  the  army  again  moved,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  tents  and  camp  equipage,  which  fell 
most  opportunely  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Aside,  how- 
»ever,  from  this,  it  is  a  matter  df  record  tliat  the  men,  through  their  offi- 
cers, pleaded  with  Burgoyne  to  be  allowed  to  proceed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  storm  and  darkness  ;  while  the  officers  themselves,  says  Mrs. 
Riedesel,  "pronounced  the  delay  madness."  But  whatever  were 
the  motives  of  the  English  general,  this  halt  lost  him  his  army,  and, 
perhaps,  lost  the  British  Crown  her  American  colonies. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th  the  drenched  army  marched  through 
Saratoga,*  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Hudson.     It  was  now,  how- 
ever, too  late — the  river  was  already  guarded  ;  and,  wading  the 
Fishkill  with  the  water  shoulder  deep,  they  bivouacked  in  a  wretched 
position  on  its  opposite  bank.     The  army,  having  advanced  but  a 
short  distance  from  their  first  camping  place  of  the  preceding  night, 
were  still  more  astonished  at  this  new  delay,  and  again  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  push  on.     Burgoyne,  however,  would  not  permit  it ; 
and  while  the  army  were  8uffi3ring  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  every 
one  was  looking  forward  to  the  immediate  future  with  apprehen- 
sion,  "  the  illuminated   mansion  of  General  Schuyler,"  says  the 
Brunswick  journal,  "  rang  with  singing,  laughter,  and  the  tinkling 
of  glasses.     There  Burgoyne  was  sitting,  with  some  merry  com- 
panions, at  a  dainty  supper,  while  the  champagne  was  flowing. 
Near  him  sat  the  beautiful  wife  of  an  English  commissary,  his  mis- 
tress.    Great  as  the  calamity  was,  the  frivolous  general  still  kept 
up  his  orgies.     Some  were  even  of  opinion  that  he  had  merely 
made  that  inexcusable  stand  for  the  sake  of  passing  a  merry  night. 
Riedesel  thought  it  his  duty  to  remind  his  general  of  the  danger 
of  the  halt,  but  the  latter  returned  all  sorts  of  evasive  answers." 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  Mrs.  Riedesel,  who  also  adds : 
"  The  following  day  General  Burgoyne  repaid  the  hospitable  shel- 
ter of  the  Schuyler  mansion  by  burning  it,  with  its  valuable  barns 
and  mills,  to  the  ground,  under  pretence  that  he  might  be  better 
able  to  cover  his  retreat,  but  others  say  out  of  mean  revenge  on  the 
American  general." 

The  golden  moment,  however,  had  fled.  The  following  morning, 
the  10th,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Americans  already  occupied 
the  Battenkill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson,  while  Stark, 
with  two  thousand  men,  held  the  river  at  Fort  Edward.  Thus 
hemmed  in  and  completely  invested  on  all  sides,  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  signed  by  the  respective  chiefs  of  the  two  armies 
on  the  17th  of  October;  and  the  same  day  the  British  marched  out 
of  camp  and  laid  down  their  arms.     The  victory  was  complete. 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  Saratoga  watering  place 
of  modt-rn  days,  but  the  old  town  of  Saratoga,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Hudson 
River,  rendered  famous  by  the  massacre  of  its  people  in  1745. 
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We  have  entered  into  the  campaign  of  General  Burgoyne  with 
some  minuteness,  that  we  may  learn  from  it  a  lesson  of  charity  in 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  our  generals  during  the  late  civil  war. 
Seen  through  the  glamour  of  tradition,  our  Revolutionary  generals 
on  both  sides  seem  to  be  demigods,  whom  it  has  been  wor^e  than 
sacrilege  to  criticise  adversely.  If,  however,  a  comparison  be 
instituted  between  this  campaign,  conducted  by  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  age,  and  those  undertaken  to  subdue  the  Rebellion, 
it  will  appear  that  in  all  that  constitutes  military  skill  and  general- 
ship, the  advantage,  notwithstanding  our  hasty  and  harsh  criticisms 
at  the  time,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Nor  will  this  state- 
ment lose  in  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  our  officers 
and  men  in  the  late  conflict  consisted  of  raw  and  undisciplined 
militia,  whereas  those  who  composed  the  army  of  Burgoyne  were 
veteran  troops — the  flower  of  the  English  and  German  armies — 
trained  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  on  the  plains  of  Flanders. 

The  average  march  of  our  armies  was  thirteen  miles  a  day  through 
forests  and  fallen  timber  as  impenetrable  as  any  that  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  English.     Burgoyne's  average  march  was  three  and 
a  half  miles  a  day ;  more  frequently  one  mile ;  and  it  was  considered  a 
very  respectable  feat  if  he  made  two  miles.    Yet  we  all  remember  the 
impatience  with  which  we  denounced  our  own  armies  for  what  seemed 
the  slowness  of  their  movements.     If  we  were  horror-struck  when,, 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  "  Quaker  guns  "  deceived  the- 
commander-in-chief,  several  miles  off,  as  to  the  situation  and  forca- 
of  the  enemy,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  general  who,  posted  so  near, 
his  opponents'  lines  as  to  hear  the  ordinary  noises  of  a  camp,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  his   strength   or   position?     Nor   does   the- 
parallel  end  here.     The  reader  will  recall  the  deep  chagrin  among, 
the  loyal  masses  when  it  was  ascertained  that  everything  occurring- 
within  our  lines  was  at  once  known  to  the  enemy,  who  thus  antici- 
pated  every  movement,  while  to  us  all  of  their  plans  were  as  a; 
sealed  book.     It  was  then  that,  in  our  anguish,  we  were  wont  to 
hold  our  generals  directly  responsible  for  a  state  of  things  which,. 
it  was  claimed,  they  might  easily  have  prevented,  forgetting  that. 
precisely  the  same  experience  attended  Burgoyne  dui'ing  his  entire 
campaign — a   circumstance,  moreover,  rendered   additionally  sur- 
prising  from  the  fact  that  the  army  of  the  British  general  was. 
composed,  in  a  large  measure,  of  foreigners  speaking  a  strange 
tongue,  whereas  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  were  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  of  kindred. 

Indeed,  a  calm,  dispassionate  review  of  that  which  was  accom- 
plished in  our  late  civil  struggle,  tested  by  the  performances  of  our 
Revolutionary  characters,  cannot  fail  to  bring  out  in  strong  and. 
favorable  relief  the  exploits  of  our  more  recent  military  heroes. 

William  L.  Stone. 
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Author  of  "Archie  LovelL" 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

WITHIN  ATn>  wmiouT. 

^  4  T  O VE,  they  say,  cannot  exist  without  jealousy.  Can  jeal- 
i^  ousy  exist,  I  wonder,  without  love  ?  "  This  Dora  Law- 
rence asked  herself  one  drizzling  December  evening  as  she  stood 
by  the  parlor  window  of  Ashcot,  playing  dreary  tunes,  her  usual 
occupation,  on  the  glass,  and  looking  out  across  the  wet,  leafless 
garden  for  Steven's  return  from  hunting. 

Can  jealously  exist  without  love  ?  Dora's  was  not  a  mind  given 
in  a  general  way  to  the  solution  of  nice  psychological  difficulties, 
but  this  question  was  one  which,  during  the  past  fortnight — the 
fortnight  that  had  elapsed  since  Katharine's  return — she  had  put 
to  herself  pretty  frequently.  "The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  there  are 
different  sorts  of  jealousy ;  "  she  went  on  in  her  thoughts,  after 
crossing  to  stir  the  fire  and  look  at  herself  in  the  unflattering,  dull 
old  glass  over  the  mantel-shelf;  then  returning  more  drearily  than 
before  to  her  watch  beside  the  window;  "and  what  I  feel  is  a 
remote  variety,  not  following  the  general  laws  of  the  species.  A 
woman  who  was  jealous  in  the  good  orthodox  fashion  would  be 
jealous  under  any  circumstances.  I  should  not.  If  I  had  amuse- 
ments, if  I  had  friends,  I  should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  would 
keep  Steven  away  five  or  six  hours  a  day  and  then  send  him  back 
in  a  better  temper  in  the  evening !  I'm  jealous — if  it  is  jealousy — 
just  because  I  hate  other  people  to  be  amused  and  me  not.  La — 
la — am  I  bad?  Am  I  wicked  at  heart?  Is  it  much  to  want  my 
little  bit  of  distraction,  my  little  bit  of  pleasure  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  amusing  themselves  without  me  ?  "  And  as  Dot 
leaned  her  head  against  the  window,  heavy  tears — for  she  was  not 
en  toilette^had  no  complexion  this  afternoon — began  to  roll  slowly 
down  her  miserable  face. 

Five  o'clock  came  but  no  Steven ;  and  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  usual  time  old  Barbara,  unbidden,  brought  in  candles  and  tea. 
Dot  was  seated  by  the  fire  now;  her  little  figure  curled  up  in  the 
solitary  arm-chair  the  room  possessed — a  huge  structure,  aflbrding 
no  available  rest  either  for  the  back  or  head — with  her  face  buried 
down  in  her  hands.  She  looked  up,  white  as  a  ghost,  and  with  her 
dark  eyes  looking  darker  and  bigger  than  .usual,  at  the  old  servant. 
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"There's  no  good  bringing  tea  yet.  Your  master  is  out  as  usual. 
You  know  very  well  I  wouldn't  begin  without  him.'' 

Barbara  set  down  the  candles  and  the  tea-tray ;  stood  for  a 
minute  erect  and  silent ;  then  cleared  her  throat,  twice,  thrice,  and 
came  over  the  room  to  Dora's  side.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  dont'ee 
fret !  Steven  didn't  ought  to  leave  you  as  he  does,  and  I  mean  to 
tell  him  so.  I've  baked  some  hot  cakes,  such  as  you  like,  and  done 
you  a  bit  of  ham  on  the  grill,  and  do'ee  sit  up  and  make  a  good 
tea.  There  was  never  a  man  yet  brought  home  quicker  by  his 
wife's  keeping  an  empty  stomach  and  worriting  after  him." 

If  the  kitchen  clock  had  suddenly  broken  out  into  words  of 
human  sympathy  Dot  could  scarcely  have  been  more  taken  aback 
than  by  the  sound  of  Barbara's  voice,  speaking  to  her  in  kindness. 
What  should  she  know  of  that  old  heart's  passionate  love,  and  pas- 
sionate jealousy?  How  guess  that  in  pitying  her,  Steven's 
neglected  wife,  Barbara  was  but  joining  issue  against  the  woman 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  common  enemy  of  both — Katharine 
Fane? 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  eat,"  said  Dot  with  a  gulp ; 
but  at  that  moment  the  odors  of  hot  cakes  and  broiled  ham  came 
in  from  the  kitchen,  and  she  got  down  out  of  her  chair.  "  This 
damp  weather  makes  me  hoarser  than  ever,  and — and  my  head 
aches.     I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  know  what  it  is  to  feel  well 


again  ! " 


She  did  in  truth  look  desperately  ill  at  this  moment ;  as  many 
women,  whose  good  looks  depend  upon  art,  do,  when  art  chances 
to  be  laid  aside.  Barbara  looked  at  her  long  and  steadily.  "Mrs 
Steven,"  said  she,  "  when  I  first  heard  of  Steven's  marrying— yes, 
and  when  I  first  seen  you  here,  and  no  more  suited  to  farm  ways 
than  I  should  be  to  sit  up  on  a  sofy  alongside  the  Squire's  lady— 
my  heart  was  set-^" 

"  Set  against  me ! "  cried  Dora,  as  she  hesitated.  "  I  am  sure 
you  needn't  mind  speaking  the  truth.  I  am  getting  to  see  pretty 
well  how  much  everybody  at  Ashcot  cares  for  me ! "    ^ 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  my  poor  boy  had  done  a  foolish  thing  by 
marrying  out  of  his  class  and  out  of  his  religion— there's  the  truth 
— and  I  showed  it." 

"  You  did ! "  cried  Dora. 

"And  now— now,  Mrs.  Steven,"  went  on  Barbara,  with  a  quiver 
of  the  lip,  "  I  say,  wherever  the  fault  was  before  marriage,  the  fault 
of  your  unhappiness  now  will  lie  at  Steven's  door !  What  business 
has  he  riding  here  r.nd  there,  to  hounds  one  day,  coursing  the  next 
-at  the  side  of  those  who  should  blush  to  see  him  there-and  you, 
not  married  two  months,  alone,  fretting  by  yourself.  In  our  class 
of  life  we've  no  soft  words  for  those  who  come  in  between  man  and 
wife-but  the  gentry's  ways-the  gentry's  wavs."  said  Barbara, 
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with  rising  passion,  "are  different  to  ours  in  most  things,  as  the 
Lawrences  have  found  to  their  cost  before  this ! " 

Mrs.  Lawrence  bit  her  lip  and  looked  steadily  down  at  the  faded 
pattern  of  the  carpet.  The  surface  comedy,  not  the  hidden  pathos 
of  every  situation  of  human  life,  was  always  what  really  impressed 
Dot  vividly ;  and  she  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  not  to  laugh 
at  this  moment.  She,  Dora  Fane,  listening  to  virtuous  homilies 
from  old  Barbara !  Dora  Fane  pitied,  as  a  wife  whose  heart  was 
breaking  over  a  faithless  husband's  neglect  I  Mechanically,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  passed  her  fingers  down  over  her  pocket  to  make  sure 
that  two  letters,  which  had  reached  her  by  the  morning's  post, 
were  lying  safe  there. 

"  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  against  Steven,  and  I  don't  know  who 
the  *  other  person '  is  you  speak  of.  He  rode  to  the  meet  with  the 
Squire  and  Miss  Fane  to-day.  Of  course,  if  I  was  strong,  I  would 
like  to  ride  too,  but  I'm  not  strong,  and — and  I  could  never  wish 
Steven  to  be  in  better  company  than  my  Uncle  Frank  and  my  dear 
cousin  Katharine." 

She  said  this  with  as  pretty  an  air  of  self-sacrifice  as  can  be 
imagined,  and  Barbara's  stern  heart  softened  more  and  more. 
"You'll  never  be  strong,"  she  said,  "as  long  as  you  mope  indoors 
by  yourself  and  don't  breathe  the  air  from  one  week's  end  to 
another,  and  so  I'll  tell  Steven  to-night.  Why  don't  he  set  up  a 
pony  shay  and  drive  you  about  a  bit,  as  his  Uncle  Joshua  used  his 
wife  ?  "  cried  Barbara,  forgetting,  probably,  the  unending  source 
of  strife  which  that  very  pony  shay  had  been  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Joshua. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  any  fresh  expense  incurred  for  me," 
said  Dot,  modestly.  "  Perhaps,  if  we  had  a  pony  carriage,  it  would 
bore  Steven  to  have  to  diive  me  in  it.  What  would  do  me  good, 
I  think,  and  not  cost  much,"  she  gave  a  quick  look  at  Barbara's 
face,  "  would  be  a  little  change — that  is,  I  mean  if  Steven  thought 
it  right  to  leave  the  farm." 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  Steven  does  think  right  now," 
said  Barbara,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  as  she  walked  off 
out  of  the  parlor.  "But  he  shall  hear  my  mind — he  shall  hear 
my  mind  !  "  This  Dora  overheard  as  the  old  woman's  firm,  heavy 
step  went  down  the  passage.  "  Those  whom  God  hath  put  to- 
gether— "  here  the  welcome  sound  of  crackling  fat  told  Dora  the 
ham  was  coming  off  the  fire,  and  the  rest  of  the  quotation  was  lost. 
"  And  not  all  the  gentry  in  England  shall  hinder  me  from  telling 
Steven  what  I  think  of  him,  aye — and  of  her,  too  !  " 

A  minute  later  the  hot  scones  and  ham,  with  extra  good  tea  and 
extra  thick  cream,  were  set  upon  the  table,  and  poor  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, considering  the  state  of  her  delicate  throat  and  of  her 
wounded  affections,  managed  to  make  a  really  admirable  high  tea. 
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"  I  tried  so  hard  to  eat,"  she  said,  when  Barbara  took  away  the 
empty  plates.  "Mr.  Lawrence  may  not  be  home  for  hours,  and  I 
don't  want  him  to  find  me  more  faint  and  wearied  than  I  can  help 
when  he  does  come." 

While  these  things  went  on  in  his  household,  Steven  was  riding 
slowly  home  through  the  lanes  at  Miss  Fane's  side.  I  have  said 
that  it  was  a  raw  December  evening.  The  sky  was  overcast ;  the 
air  charged  with  moisture ;  the  roads  were  ankle-deep  in  mud ;  the 
bare  trees  dripping  and  forlorn.  But  a  raw  December  evening, 
like  most  other  things  or  seasons,  takes  its  coloring  mainly  from 
the  prism  through  which  human  eyes  view  it.  To  Dot,  alone  at 
the  farmhouse  window,  with  her  own  thoughts  (and  a  new-gotten 
letter  worse  than  her  thoughts)  for  companionship,  no  sky  had  ever 
been  so  black,  no  world  so  unutterably,  hopelessly  full  of  gloom  as 
the  sky  and  the  world  she  looked  at  to-day.  To  Steven,  after  a 
first-rat<3  run,  with  the  glow  of  animal  heat  and  spirits  in  his  veins, 
with  Katharine's  face  beside  him  in  the  twilight,  the  world,  for 
this  short  half-hour,  was  well  nigh  as  bright  a  world  again  as  it 
had  been  under  the  sunshine  of  June.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
Miss  Fane  now?  What  hope  could  stir  in  his  heart  at  being  near 
Lord  P-etres'  future  wife — his  own  waiting  for  him  with  poor 
childish  babble,  with  unsympathetic  voice,  at  home?  What  did 
Miss  Fane  feel  for  him  but  pitying  toleration  as  her  cousin's  hus- 
band ?  What  but  madness  could  make  him  haunt  her  as  he  did ; 
mindless  of  all  past  misery  she  had  wrought  him ;  rewarded  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  touch  of  her  friendly  hand,  the  "  good 
morning "  of  her  friendly  voice  ?  Well,  Steven  Lawrence  was 
mad — loved  Kathcrine  Fane  still,  you  see — there  is  the  answer. 

He  had  to  ride  back  with  her  to  the  Dene  this  evening,  for  the 
f^quirc's  horse  had  fallen  lame  early  in  the  run,  and  out  of  the  dozen 
men  who  volunteered  to  see  her  home.  Miss  Fane,  naturally,  had 
chosen  her  cousin  Steven — so  she  called  him — for  an  escort.  Scarce- 
ly twenty  sentences — none  for  very  certain  that  would  bear  record- 
ing— passed  between  them  as  they  rode  along.  No  man  living  was 
more  profoundly  ignorant  than  Steven  of  the  art  of  conversation. 
Unless  he  spoke  the  truth— which,  while  he  lived,  he  must  never 
speak  to  Katharine  Fane— he  held  his  peace.  But  there  is  the  si- 
lence that  comes  from  having  nothing  to  say;  the  silence  that 
comes  from  having  too  much:  and,  perhaps,  this  last  is  as 
eloquent  as  any  speech  we  know  of  To  Katharine  at  all  events 
those  rutty  lanes,  that  long  expanse  of  common  leading  from  Stour- 
mouth  to  Clithero  had  never  seemed  so  short  as  to-night.  She  had 
<rot  back  much  of  her  bodily  strength  during  the  last  fortnight, 
which  showed  that  her  own  system  of  tonics  was  a  good  one  ;  that 
Brighton  life,  and  want  of  exercise  and  thinking  of  herself  and  her 
own  troubles,  had  been  mostly  to  blame  for  her  white  cheeks.     And 
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as  for  spirits — well,  throughout  all  this  portion  of  her  life  Katha- 
rine Fane  never  gave  herself  time  to  think  whether  her  spirits  were 
good  or  bad.  She  got  up  the  second  that  her  eyes  were  open  in  the 
morning ;  went  with  a  sort  of  feverish  zeal  through  her  usual  du- 
ties at  the  school  house  and  in  the  parish;  walked,  rode,  dutifully- 
visited  poor  little  Dot  at  Ashcot,  saw  Steven  Lawrence  on  the  kind 
of  terms  she  would  have  done  had  he  been  her  brother ;  and  when 
night  came  was  sure  of  sleep  through  sheer  bodily  fatigue.  "  Are 
you  trying  to  kill  yourself,  Kate  ?  "  her  mother  asked  her  more 
than  once,  when,  in  spite  of  rain  and  wind  and  early  snow,  Katha- 
rine would  appear  of  a  morning  in  her  habit  and  hat  as  usual.  And, 
"  not  myself,  mamma,"  was  Katharine's  answer.  •  "  I  am  not  trying 
to  kill  myself,  but  a  moping  laziness  which  took  possession  of  me 
awhile  since,  and  which  I  am  determined  shall  die.  Leave  me 
alone,  mamma  dear.  When  my  enemy  is  dead  and  buried,  I'll  stop 
quietly  at  home,  and  do  worsted  work,  and  sing  songs  and  be  like 
other  people  again." 

Well,  to-night  th6  enemy  was  slain,  or  so  she  began  to  think. 
The  horrible  distaste  for  life  which  used  to  overcome  her  in  Brighton 
was  gone ;  so  much  at  least  was  clear.  She  was  living  on  terms  of 
good  will  with  Steven  ;  meeting  him  daily ;  wishing,  God  knows, 
to  see  him  happy  in  his  home,  and  to  be  his  friend  and  Dora's ! 
And  the  Wintry  smell  from  the  purple-brown  fields  had  never  seemed 
BO  fresh  to  her,  or  the  way  home,  through  the  rutty  lanes,  or  across 
Stoui-mouth  common  so  short !  Of  course  the  enemy  was  slain. 
A  pure,  new  affection,  such  as  she  might  have  felt  if  heaven  had 
given  her  a  brother  had  replaced  the  feeling  which  had  died — which 
should  have  died !  on  Steven's  wedding  day ;  and  Steven ;  oh, 
Steven  was  happy  enough  ;  no  doubt  of  that !  Were  men  like  wo- 
men in  their  capacity  of  remembering  ?  Her  imagination  had  led 
her  astray  just  at  first  about  his  life  being  paralyzed."  His  farm 
and  his  horses  and  his  gun  filled  Steven's  heart,  and  it  was  well  so. 
The  enemy  was  slain,  the  requiem  chanted,  and  both  had  come 
back  to  the  prosaic,  well-beaten  road  of  life  along  which  men  and 
women  do  walk  contentedly  when  the  first  Summer  days  are 
past ;  the  first  roses,  with  their  blossoms  and  their  thorns,  plucked 
and  dead. 

They  rode  silently  up  the  avenue  to  the  Dene,  and  into  the  stable- 
yard.  The  head  groom  was  away;  only  one  of  the  stable-lads  and 
Katharine's  great  setter  pup  came  out  in  the  darkness  to  meet 
them ;  and  for  the  first  time  it  fell  to  Steven  to  help  Miss  Fane  to 
dismount. 

"  Oh,  thanks,  I  can  jump  down  very  well  by  myself,"  cried  Kath- 
arine, as  he  came  up  to  her  side.  "  I  am  quite  accustomed  to  mount 
and  dismount  alone."  Saying  this  she  disengaged  her  foot  hastily 
from  the  stirrup,  gathered  her  habit  together  in  her  hand,  then. 
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either  from  the  horse  swerving,  or  from  the  puppy  springing  up  to 
greet  her,  or  both,  missed  her  balance  and,  but  for  Steven,  would 
have  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground. 

He  caught  her;  he  held  her  up  in  his  arms,  one  second,  not  longer 
than  a  groom  would  have  held  his  mistress  if  he  had  saved  her  from 
falling.  But  in  that  second  Katharine  Fane  knew  that  the  enemy— 
the  enepiy  who  was  slain  ;  over  whose  grave  the  requiem  was  chant- 
ed— had  come  back  to  life. 

With  a  hurried  "  good  night,"  a  hurried  shako  of  the  hand,  she 
ran  past  him  into  the  house ;  and  Steven,  after  lingering  to  see  alight 
shine  from  an  upper  window  that  he  knew,  rode  away  home  to 
Ashcot,  and  to  his  wife. 

Old  Barbara  met  him  at  the  kitchen  door.  He  was  splashed  from 
head  to  foot ;  his  handsome  face  glowed  with  health,  and  something 
more  than  health;  and  he  was  whistling.  "Yes,"  thought  Bar- 
bara, "  a  man  leading  such  a  life  as  his  whistling^  The  old  wo- 
man's face  was  solemn  as  a  church-yard  slab.  She  raised  up  a  can- 
dle and  surveyed  him  up  and  down  with  cold  scrutiny.  "  You  are 
here  at  last,  then,"  she  said. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Steven,  with  perfect  good  humor,  "  I  am  here,  not 
killed  this  time,  you  see,  Barbara." 

Barbara  coughed  dryly.  "  I'm  never  afeard  but  you'll  take  care 
of  yourself,  Steven — of  yourself,  and  of  your  own  pleasures !  If  you 
looked  a  little  after  others,  too,  you'd  do  well  I'm  thinking.  Here's 
Mrs.  Steven  been  fretting  herself  'till  she's  sick,  and  no  wonder. 
Your  wife  is  sick,  Steven — there's  the  long  and  short  of  it — and  its 
ill  of  you  to  be  riding  and  gallanting  after  other  folks,  and  her  sick 
at  home,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

"  Riding,  gallanting  after  other  folks  ?  "  cried  Steven,  the  blood 
rushing  hotly  to  his  face.  "What,  in  God's  name,  are  you  talking 
about  ?  I  didn't  expect  such  nonsense  from  you,  Barbara !  Must  a 
man  leave  off  in  the  middle  of  a  long  run  because  he  happens  to 
have  left  a  wife  at  home,  or  what  ?  " 

"A  man  Should  remember,  whether  he's  on  horseback  or  afoot, 
that  he  has  a  wife  at  home,"  said  Barbara,  undaunted.  "  You  chose 
her,  and  you  did  wed  her,  Steven,  and  I  say  it's  no  man's  part  to 
neglect  her  now." 

Just  at  thisjuncture  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  "Steven,  Steven! 
have  you  come  at  last  ?  "  sounded  faintly  in  Dot's  voice ;  attuned 
to  that  plaintive  minor,  the  like  of  which  the  hearts  of  most  mar- 
ried men  have  had  occasion  to  respond  to  in  their  lives. 

With  his  conscience  pricking  him  horribly,  Steven  went  forward 
to  meet  her.  '*  I'm  really  not  fit  to  come  near  you  my  love,"  he  cried, 
"  I'm  mud  al]  over — the  country  was  never  in  such  a  state— and,  and 
I  hope  Doi-a  you  have  not  v,^aited  tea  for  me.  I'll  just  run  and 
change  my  clothes  and — " 
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"  Oh  dear,  not  for  my  sake !  "  cried  Dora,  going  back  to  the  fire. 
"  It's  my  bed-time,  I  shan't  be  iip  ten  minutes  longer.  After  sitting 
alone  all  day  long  I'm  sure  one  has  not  heart  to  care  whether  peo- 
ple's clothes  are  covered  with  mud  or  not." 

She  sat  down  very  upright  indeed,  in  the  tower  of  an  arm  chair, 
and  stared  disconsolately  at  the  fire.  Steven  pushed  to  the  door, 
shutting  out  the  distant  thunders  of  Barbara's  voice,  and  camf> 
across  the  room  to  his  wife's  side.  "  Dora,"  he  said,  after  lookin  g 
down  at  her  white  face  for  a  minute  or  two,  "  I'm  sorry  I  left  you 
alone  so  long.  It  won't  happen  again.  It  was  the  best  run  we  have 
had  this  season,  and  the  Squire's  horse  unfortunately  fell  lame,  and 
I  had  to  take  your  cousin  back  to  the  Dene.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  I  should  have  been  here  an  hour  ago,  or  more." 

Dot  smiled ;  the  most  unpleasant  smile  Steven  thought,  he  had 
ever  seen  on  her  face.  "  What  a  bore  for  you !  How  you  must 
have  anathematized  Uncle  Frank  and  his  horse  in  your  hearts, 
both  of  you.  Steven,"  perfectly  abruptly  this,  "I  wonder  how 
you  would  like  it,  I  wonder  what  you  would  say,  if  I  went  on  as 
you  do?" 

Steven  did  not  answer.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  left  him, 
as  his  wife  intended  it  should  do,  no  time  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  world  makes  one  rule  for  men,  and 
another  for  women,"  went  on  Dot ;  "  but  you  don't  belong,  or  pre- 
tend not  to  belong,  to  the  world,  and  I  ask  you,  on  your  conscience, 
what  you  would  think  if  any  man  was  to  run  after  me ;  spend  the 
same  number  of  hours  with  me  daily,  as  you  do  with  Katharine  ? 
Dear  Kate  is  perfectly  blameless,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence  quickly ; 
warned,  perhaps,  by  some  rising  expression  round  the  corner  ol 
Steven's  lips.  "  She  likes  riding  and  hunting,  and  no  doubt  finds 
you  a  pleasanter  companion  than  Uncle  Fiank.  Kate  is  my  best 
friend,  and  I  hate  myself  for  feeling  a  little  jea — jealous !  "  Dot 
liid  away  her  face,  "  but  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  know  you  never  loved 
me !  and  I've  been  alone,"  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  eight 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.     Oh  Steven,  Steven!" 

The  big  manly  heart  of  Steven  Lawrence  was  overcome  in  an  in- 
stant. He  never  thought  of  defending  himself,  he  felt  with  shame 
and  contrition  that  he  was  guilty  ;  and  Dora's  skilful  generosity  in 
withdrawing  blame  from  Katharine  had  disarmed  him  on  the  one 
point  where  he  might  have  found  strength. 

"I've  been  selfish  to  leave  you,  Dora.  My  poor,  foolish  little  Dora ! 
to  think  you  should  have  fretted  for  me,  though.  As  if — why  my 
dear,  what  can  you  have  to  be  jealous  of  now  ?  " 

He  knelt  down  at  her  side,  and  Dora  put  her  anns  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.  Barbara,  marching  sternly  in  just  then  with  sup- 
per for  her  master,  found  them  so;  and  was  reminded — long  after- 
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ward  that  likeness  haunted  her— of  a  certain  picture  of  Samson  and 
Delilah  in  the  family  Bible. 

As  an  ally,  stronger  than  all  otliers  against  Katharine  Fane,  she 
had  joined  issue  with  Steven's  wife  an  hour  before ;  yet  had  she 
never  liked,  never  trusted  her  so  little  as  at  this  moment.  Poor 
Barbara's  ignorant  love,  you  must  remember,  was  that  of  a  motlier 
for  her  first-born ;  and  such  love  is  apt  to  be  prophetic  in  its  intui- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DORA    CONQtTERS. 

"For  the  economy  of  the  plan  I  undertake  to  answer,"  said 
Dora.  "Five  hundred  francs,  twenty  pounds  a  month,  for  an 
apartment  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  is  ludicrously — simply  ludicrously 
cheap  !  and  living,  if  one  knows  what  one  is  about,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  nothing  in  Paris." 

Dora's  husband  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"Oh!  I  know  what  you  mean,  Steven,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence; 
"  we  flung  money  away  when  we  were  there.  I  suppose  people 
always  do  when  they  are  first  married — that  extravagant  English 
liotel !  those  preposterous  wines !  table  cVhote  dinners  every  day ! 
best  places  at  the  theatre  !  Now,  if  we  were  living  there  alone  in 
an  apartment,  just  see  the  difference.  We  have  our  coffee  in  the 
morning,  a  little  dish  (I  could  dress  it  myself),  with  a  glass  of  com- 
mon wine  *at  noon,  a  simple  dinner  at  six ;  and  then,  as  people  of 
our  means  ought,  go  to  a  cheap  place  at  the  theatre — if,  indeed,  we 
felt  ourselves  justified  in  going  to  theatres  at  all.  I  could  keep  our 
living  there  to  a  less  sum,  actually  less,  than  it  costs  us  here  at 
Ashcot,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  in  the  world  is  better 
than  spending  one's  money  on  doctor's  bills.  But,  of  course,  you 
will  do  as  you  like,"  added  Dot,  with  resignation.  "  I  tell  you  of 
the  offer  I  have  got,  and  now  it  rests  with  you,  dearest,  to  accept 
or  reject  it." 

Steven's  supper  was  over ;  and  Dora,  with  a  great  deal  of  ani- 
mation on  her  face,  was  kneeling  dutifully  beside  him  while  he 
smoked  his  last  pipe  beside  the  fire.  "You  know  who  Grizelda 
Long  is  ?"  she  went  on,  as  Steven  remained  ominously  silent  on  the 
subject  of  Parisian  happiness  and  Parisian  economy.  "  The  poor 
girl  was  one  of  our  bridesmaids — don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  remember,"  said  Steven,  "  no  girls  except  your  cousin  and 
the  Miss  Ducies.     There  was  an  ill-favored  elderly  woman." 

"  That  was  Grizelda !  that  was  Grizelda  ! "  cried  Dora,  clapping 
her  hands  with  friendly  exultation.  "Poor  dear  thing,  she  cer- 
tainly is  not  pretty,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  care  for  her,  Steven,  but 
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she's  the  most  oh liging  creature  living.  Now,  just  lot  me  read  3'ou 
a  bit  of  her  letter.  You'll  feel  differently — I  know  you  will — when 
you  hear  what  she  says  about  the  apartment." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  drew  forth  an  en- 
velope bearing  a  French  stamp  and  postmark  ;  then  leaning  for- 
ward, so  that  her  husband  might  look  over  her  shoulder,  if  he  chose, 
took  out  the  sheet  of  foreign  paper  it  contained,  and  began  to  read 
aloud : 

"  My  own — ^my  ever  dear  Dora."  So  the  letter  began  ;  and 
Steven,  little  as  the  deciphering  of  handwriting  was  his  forte,  could 
not  but  see  the  words. 

"  I — I — good  gracious !  I  must  have  put  my  letters  into  the 
wrong  envelope  I  This  is  not  Grizelda's.  Dot's  face  fired  crimson, 
and  she  crushed  the  letter  hastily  back  into  her  pocket.  "  Ah  ! 
here  it  is,  to  be  sure.  How  dreadfully  *  stupid  I  am  getting  in  ray 
old  age,  Steven." 

"  And  who  is  '  My  own,  my  ever  dear  Dora '  from,  then  ?  "  said 
Steven,  looking  steadily  at  His  wife.  "  You've  been  talking  about 
jealousy,  Dora.  Suppose  I  was  to  become  suddenly  jealous,  and 
say  I  insisted  on  reading  that  letter  through  ?  " 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  jesting,  but  there  was  a  look  about 
his  mouth  that  Dot  did  not  like — just  a  shadow  of  the  look  that 
she  had  first  seen  that  day  when  he  spoke  of  Dawes'  dishonesty, 
and  of  his  own  lynch  notions  respecting  the  administration  of  jus- 
lice. 

"  You  may  read  anything — everything  I  possess,  Steven,  I  am 
sure!"  and  as  she  said  this.  Dot  moved  away  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  the  small  hand  farthest  from  her  husband  closed  tightly  over 
the  letter  in  her  pocket.  "'My  own — ever  dear  Dora'  is  from 
our  dear  old  governess,  JSIiss  Hayes,  who,  as  it  chances,  is  also  in 
Paris  just  now." 

"  She  writes  like  a  man,  both  in  handwriting  and  style,"  said 
Steven,  laconically.  "  I  didn't  know  women  were  ever  so  affection- 
ate in  their  way  of  addressing  each  other." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes !  listen  to  Grizelda,"  cried  Dora,  unfolding  the 
second  letter,  with  self-possession  thoroughly  restored,  "  Grizelda 
who  has  not  spoken  to  me  a  dozen  times  in  her  life,  and  who,  Iknow 
carCt  really  like  me  ! 

"  *  My  dearest  Dora :  It  afiTords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  possible 
to  be  of  a  little  use  to  you  and  your  husband.'  I  must  confess  I 
wrote  to  her,  Steven.  I  thought  as  the  Phantom  was  in  Paris  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  setting  her  to  find  out  about  prices  whether  we 
went  or  not.  '  Such  apartments  as  you  require  are  very  hard,  al- 
most Impossible,  to  get ;  but  by  a  most  singular  chance,  I  believe  I 
could  at  this  moment  put  you  into  exactly  what  you  want.  My 
great  friends,  the  Honorable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dynevor ' — poor  old  Gi  i- 
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zelda,  and  her  honorables  !— '  are  obliged,  by  dear  Lord  Eastraeatli's 
death,,  to  go  to  Dublin,  and  are  willing  to  let  their  apartments  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  two  months,  at  a  nominal  rent.  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  till  I  get  your  answer, 
and  in  great  haste,  and  with  affectionate  love  to  Miss  Fane  when 
you  see  her,  and  remembrances  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  am,  dearest  Dora, 
your  attached  friend,  '    Geizelda  LojfG.' 

"*P.  S.— The  Dynevors  ask  the  ridiculous  price  of  live  hundred 
francs  a  month  !  Entresol,  sunny  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees ; 
everything  very  small,  but  large  enough  for  two  people  and  a  French 
servant.     Of  course,  you  bring  your  own  plate  and  linen.     G.  L.' 

"  And  now,  Steven,"  cried  Dora,  "  I  put  it  to  you,  honestly,  is 
the  offer  tempting  or  is  it  not? " 

"  It  is  not  at  all  tempting  to  me,"  said  Steven,  laying  down  his 
pipe,  and  looking  straight  before  him  into  the  fire.  "  We  spent  six 
times  as  much  as  we  ought  when  we  were  in  Paris  the  last  time, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  got  very  poor  enjoyment  for  our  money." 
Dot  made  him  a  little  mock  reverence,  and  smiled.  "  A  hundred 
thanks  for  the  compliment !  You  are  speaking  of  our  honeymoon, 
my  dear." 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Paris,"  said  Steven,  "  and  I  believe  if  we  had 
gone  to  any  other  ijlace  on  earth  I  should  have  liked  it  better.  If 
you  really  want  change  you  shall  have  it,"  he  went  on.  "  I'll  take 
5^0 a  for  a  week  to  Ramsgate,  anywhere  you  like,  but  don't  speak  of 
Paris,  Paris  isn't  suited  to  our  means  or  to  me.  Twenty  pounds 
a  month  may  seem  ridiculously  cheap  to  your  friend.  Miss  Long.  I 
call  it  ridiculously  dear.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  vast  deal  more  than 
I  can  afford,  or  than  I  mean  to  pay." 

"  Then  the  thing  is  settled,"  said  Dora,with  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
twitching.  "  As  to  Ramsgate,  I  thank  you  !  I  would  rather  take 
to  my  room,  and  remain  there  all  the  Winter,  than  go  to  Ramsgate. 
The  thing  is  settled.  I  am  ill — I  believe  my  left  lung  is  seriously 
affected.  I  get  thinner  and  my  cough  gets  worse  every  day,  and  I 
thought  Paris  would  set  me  up — and  we  have  an  offer,  whatever 
you  may  say,  of  extraordinary  reasonable  lodgings  there.  Of 
course,  if  you  can't  afford  it,  I  say  no  more.  I  am  not  consulted  in 
the  housekeeping  expenses,  therefore  you  must  excuse  me  for  my 
ignorance  of  your  means.  Two  hunters  in  the  stable  certainly  don't 
(jive  one  the  idea  of  extreme  poverty." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  keep  horses  for  the  farm,"  said  Steven.     "  Be- 
sides, I  ride  to  sell,  as  you  know.     The  chestnut  is  as  good  as  sold 
to  Lord  Haverstock  at  this  moment.-' 
"  And  when  the  chestnut  is  gone  ?  " 

"I  am  thinking  of  buying  that  gray  filly  of  Mills',  if  I  find  she's 
up  to  my  weight.  He  is  only  asking  forty  sovereigns  for  her, 
and " 
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"  Forty  sovereigns !  "  interrupted  Dora.  "  The  exact  sura  re- 
quired for  two  months'  hire  of  my  poor  little  apartment !  "  . 

"And  before  the  season  was  a  quarter  over  I'd  engage  to  sell  her 
again  for  eighty, "  said  Steven.  You  don't  understand,  Dora. 
Horse-dealing,  in  a  small  way,  is  part  of  my  business,  and  for  my 
horses  to  be  seen  I  must  ride  them.  'Tis  a  business,"  he  went  on, 
*'  that  my  father  and  grandfather,  and  every  one  belonging  to  my 
name,  have  tried  their  hand  at,  and  none  of  us  made  a  bad  thing  of 
it  yet." 

"  Business  I  "  said  Dot,  with  a  flash  of  her  great  eyes.  "  Won- 
derfully pleasant  business,  I  must  say !  To  go  for  my  health  to 
Paris  would  be  very  insipid,  compared  to  the  '  business '  of  Imnt- 
ing,  as  well  mounted  as  any  man  in  Kent,  at  Katharine  Fane's 
side ! " 

"  Katharine  Fane  I  *'  cried  Steyen — I  regret  to  add  with  an  angry 
expletive  closely  following — "can't  you  leave  her  name  alone? 
What  has  she  to  do  with  this  senseless  scheme  about  going  to 
Paris?" 

"  Everything,"  said  Dot,  calmly ;  all  her  good  temper  returning 
at  the  sight  of  Steven's  anger.  "  Or,  rather,  she  has  everything  to 
do  with  the  senseless  scheme  not  being  carried  out.  I  am  not  play- 
ing at  jealousy,  Steven,  and  you  are  not  playing  at  admiration  of 
my  cousin  !  When  you  first  offered  to  marry  me  you  told  me  you 
had  loved  her  as  well  as  a  man  could  love  a  woman  so  far  above 
him  in  rank  ;  that  there  were  things  impossible  to  get  over  in  a  day, 
et  cetera;  but  that  you  would  try  honestly  to  give  me  the  first  place 
in  your  heart — and  so  I  accepted  you." 

Steven  put  his  hand  up,  wearily,  across  his  forehead. 

"So  I  accepted  you,"  went  on  Dot,  "  thinking,  out  of  self-respect 
alone,  that  you  would  treat  me  with  consideration  when  I  was 
your  wife — I  who,  at  least,  had  never  despised,  never  misled  you  I " 

Here  another  exclamation  not  worthy,  alas  I  to  be  recorded, 
broke  from  Steven's  lips. 

"  Ah  !  it's  very  well  to  be  violent,  very  well  to  use  language  like 
that,"  said  Dora.  "  I  say  I  am  right,  and  that  I  have  justice  on  my 
side.  Why,  your  own  servant,  little  as  she  likes  me,  pities  me,  and 
condemns  your  goings  on  and  the  way  you  leave  me  here  alone. 
However,  I'll  say  no  more  to  you,  Steven.  Pll  tell  Kate,  who  has 
been  good  to  me  always,  what  I  suffer,  and  ask  her  to  have  pity  on 
me." 

Steven  grasped  hold  of  her  wrist  with  sudden  passion.  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  about?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Po  you 
know  what  you  mean  when  you  threaten  to  expose  this  absurd  dis- 
cussion to  your  cousin  ?  " 

Dora  came  a  little  nearer  to  her  husband  again,  and  looked  down, 
nothing  daunted,  into  his  eyes.     "My  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  hurt 
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me— my  poor  little  M^rists  haven't  much  muscle  in  them  !  and  just 
give  me  a  plain,  straightforward  answer,  please,  to  what  I'm  going 
to  ask  you.  Have  you  got  over  your  old  dream  about  Katha'^-inel 
Is  it  natural  that  I  should  like  you  to  be  with  her,  and  aw^ay  from 
me,  every  day  and  all  day  long  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  I— we  spoke  of  this  when  I  came  in,"  said  Steven,  "  and  I  prom- 
ised that  I  would  remain  at  home  with  you  more.  You  foro-ave  me 
freely,  remember,  Dora.     I  looked  upon  the  story  as  finished." 

"Ah,  if  it  could  only  be  so!"  said  Dora,  with  a  sigh.  "But 
I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  there  are  some  stories  that  are  never  quite 
finished  while  we  live  !  "  She  drew  her  hand  from  his,  then  stole  it 
round  his  neck  again.  "  I'm  no  good ;  I've  no  place  in  the  world," 
she  sobbed.  "  Why  do  I  fret  at  being  ill  ?  Why  do  I  want  Paris, 
or  any  other  place,  to  set  me  up  ?  I'll  stop  here  alone,  dear 
Steven — here  at  Ashcot — and  never  ask  for  a  change,  and  never,  if 
I  can  help  it,  be  selfish  or  jealous  about  your  amusements  again  ! " 

She  cried,  great  tears  like  a  child's  running  down  her  cheeks  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  At  last,  "How  soon  is  this  apartment  to  be 
vacant  ?  "  asked  Steven.  His  voice  was  changed.  He  felt  really 
touched,  really  conscience-stricken  by  her  sudden  outburst  of  resigna- 
tion. "  I've  been  thinking.  Dot,  that,  some  way  or  another,  I'll 
manage  for  you  to  have  it.  Perhaps  we  might  contrive  so  that  I 
needn't  be  with  you  the  whole  time  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  cried  Dot,  readily.  "  That  is,  you  know,  if  you 
were  really  wanted  on  the  farm." 

"  And  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  up  afterward  for  the 
expense.  If  you  think  Paris  will  do  you  good,  my  dear,  you  shall 
go  there,  I  promise  you." 

"Dearest  Steven! — there'll  be  no  expense  as  regards  dress,  for, 
of  course,  I've  got  all  my  wedding  things  not  worn.  What  Avill 
the  Ducies  say  ?  I'll  write  and  ask  how  soon  we  can  have  the 
rooms  to-night.  Oh,  I  do  feel  in  such  spirits  already  !  "  The  tears 
were  on  her  cheeks  still.  "  We'll  go  by  Havre — what  does  sea- 
sickness matter  ?  It's  the  cheapest  way,  and  I  mean  to  save  every 
shilling  that  I  can.  We  needn't  .have  a  regular  servant ;  a  char- 
woman at  fifteen  sous  a  day  would  be  quite  enough,  with  my  knowl- 
edge of  cooking.  So  lucky,  Grizelda  Long  is  to  be  in  Paris  for  the 
Winter,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Very  lucky,"  said  Steven,  absently;  "and  your  other  friend, 
Miss  Hayes,  too." 

"  Oh,  as  to  Miss  Hayes,"  said  Dot,  a  good  deal  of  color  coming 
into  her  face  again  at  the  mention  of  her  old  friend's  name,  "  I 
don't  really  care  much  about  her— indeed  she  will  most  likely  have 
left  before  we  get  there.  Our  friendship  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
shan't  want   society,  you  know,  Steven.     To  walk  about  in  the 
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bright  air  will  be  enough  for  me,  and  to  visit  the  galleries  and 
places  of  interest  with  you,  dear." 

Steven  thought  silently  of  the  galleries  and  places  of  interest 
they  had  wearied  through  during  their  honeymoon ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes'  time  Dot  (singing  and  jumping,  in  spite  of  her  thirty 
years,  like  a  child  who  had  been  promised  a  holiday)  ran  up  stairs, 
and  he  was  left  alone. 

The  first  great  contest,  the  first  real  struggle  for  power,  was 
over,  he  felt,  between  himself  and  his  wife;  and  his  wife  had 
conquered.  It  was  well  that  she  had  done  so  I  Rigidly  taking 
himself  to  task  as  he  sits  here,  still  in  his  splashed  hunting-clothes, 
staring  with  moody  face  into  the  fire,  Steven  feels  that  he  has  been 
disloyaj  to  Dora,  to  the  only  heart  that  beats  for  him,  that  belongs 
to  him  in  the  world.  All  the  free-lance  morality,  the  tawdry  Don 
Juan  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  are  unknown 
to  poor,  ill-educated  Steven.  He  is  no  better — feels  himself  to  be 
no  better — than  other  men ;  is  passionate,  easily  beset  by  tempta- 
tion, weakly  prone  to  fall.  But  he  is  narrow-minded  enough  to 
hold  sternest  unflinching  opinions  concerning  honesty  and  justice  f 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  loved  Katharine  Fane — follows  her, 
dreams  of  her,  thrills  at  the  touch  of  her  hand — comes  over  him  at 
this  moment,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  something  very  like  dis- 
honor. He  looks  back  to  his  treatment  of  Dora  from  the  hour  of 
their  marriage  till  this  ;  knows  that, he  has  never  loved  her ;  knows 
with  w^hat  automatic  kindness  he  has  sought  to  hide  his  want  of 
love ;  knows  how  the  happiest  hour  in  the  twenty-four  has  always 
been  that  in  which,  with  blessed  sense  of  liberty,  he  has  broken 
from  her  side  and  found  himself  free  to  seek  Katharine  Fane.  Why, 
to-day,  this  poor  little  wife  of  his  fretting  for  him  by  the  fireside, 
what  guilty  hopes — no,  not  hopes ;  he  has  none — what  guilty  in- 
toxication filled  him  as  he  rode  along,  silently  watching  her  face  in 
the  twilight !  What  madness  made  him  forget  everything  in  the 
happiness  of  holding  her  for  a  moment  in  his  arms,  half  an  hour 
before  Dora's  kiss  of  welcome  was  to  meet  his  cheek  at  home! 
Was  this  state  of  divided  allegiance,  this  hankering  after  the  woman 
W'ho  had  deliberately  rejected  him,  a  life  worthy  of  a  man  to  lead  ? 
Nay,  more,  was  it  not  dishonoring  to  Katharine  as  to  Dora  that 
the  latter,  in  her  inmost  heart,  should  have  cause,  however  slight, 
either  of  jealousy  or  distrust  ? 

He  had  loved  Miss  Fane  from  the  first,  you  must  remember,  with 
a  love  that  the  majority  of  men  would  disbelieve  in,  or,  perhaps, 
possess  no  line  to  fathom ;  even  under  the  first  intolerable  smart  of 
his  disappointment,  in  the  society  of  Lord  Haverstock  and  of  Lord 
Haverstock's  friends,  had  formed  no  theory  of  women  unworthy  for 
one  white  sister,  Katharine,  to  take  her  place  in  it.  He  might  de- 
grade* his  love :  he  might  degrade  himself.     His  ideal  of  woman- 
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hood — so  he  thought — could  never  be  lowered  while  Katharine 
lived;  and  in  his  blind  worship  of  her,  all  other  women,  Dora 
among  the  rest,  had  become  exalted.  He  knew  his  wife  to  be  vain 
and  artificial — a  creature  unaccountably  made  up  of  small  caprices, 
gold  dust,  millinery,  without  an  employment,  without  an  interest 
in  life  that  he  could  understand,  but  still  a  woman,  with  all  her 
smaller  demerits,  more  than  worthy  of  his  reverence.  What  worse 
sins  could  be  laid  to  Dora's  account  than  undue  love  for  balls  and 
theatres,  or,  perhaps,  a  half-foolish,  half-tender  feeling  for  Mr. 
Clarenclon  Whyte  in  days  gone  by  ?  Happy  for  him  if  his  own 
conscience  could  show  as  unblotted  a  score  ! 

Well,  she  had  conquered  now,  poor  child,  and  it  was  best  for  him 
that  she  had  done  so.  In  obeying  her  wishes  he  would  be  taken 
bodily  away  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation ;  would  be  forced — not 
into  forgetting :  that  was  impossible — but  out  of  the  groove,  at 
least,  of  loving  Katharine  Fane  !  Would  have  learned  to  live  with- 
out her  before  her  marriage  should  divide  them  more  irrevocably 
still,  and  forever. 

He  thought  all  this  honestly ;  and  yet,  if  the  inmost  desire  of  his 
heart  could  have  availed  him,  Steven's  life  had  been  arrested  at  this 
very  turning-point  of  its  course.  Which  of  us,  midway  in  some 
doubtful  enterprise,  has  not  felt  the  same?  has  not  shrunk,  cowardly, 
from  the  thought  of  any  progress  beyond  the  present  scanty  good  ? 
He  had  lost  Katharine,  but  he  saw  her  daily ;  was  nothing  to  her 
but  a.  sort  of  upper  groom  or  tolerated  humble  relation,  yet  was 
that.  The  past,  with  its  honeyed  poison,  its  alternation  of  fierce 
joys  and  miseries,  was  over;  that  moment  in  the  boat  when  she  had 
let  him  hold  her  hands,  that  moment  on  his  marriage-day  when  they 
had  bidden  silent  farewells  and  he  had  guessed  the  meaning  written 
on  her  white  face — all  over.  The  future  belonged  to  Dora  and  to 
Lord  Petres.  If  the  present — this  very  bubble  on  the  foam,  this 
very  break  of  the  wave  upon  the  shore — would  but  stay ! 

And  already  the  wave  has  broken,  the  bubble  burst;  and  Dora, 
up  stairs,  is  tearing  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte's  letter  into  smallest 
atoms,  while  she  vacillates  in  her  mind  between  lilac  serge  and 
bronze-brown  silk  as  a  suitable  costume  wherein  to  travel  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

BACCARAT. 

Early  next  morning  Mrs.  Lawrence,  her  health  already  improved, 
walked  over  to  the  Dene,  and,  not  a  little  to  her  surprise,  found 
Katharine  a  powerful  auxiliary  as  to  the  Paris  scheme.  Mrs. 
Hilliard,  whose  temper  was  ever  fitful  on  Sunday— it  was  her  cus- 
tom to  replace  sensational  by  theological  fiction  on  that  day— went 
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dead  against  the  proposition  from  the  first.  Other  people  in  delicate 
health  were  obliged  to  stay,  Winter  and  Summer,  wherever  their 
husbands  chose  to  live.  A  wife  with  her  henrt  in  its  proper  place 
should  look  above,  not  around  and  outside  hor  own  "home,  for  solace 
and  support. 

"  I  do  look  above,  Aunt  Arabella,"  said  Dot,  "  and  I  see  damp, 
in  great  patches,  all  over  the  ceiling.  It's  the  damp  that  makes  me 
so  ill.  As  to  my  heart  being  in  its  right  place,  I  very  much  doubt 
it — 'tis  for  that  I  want  to  have  a  Paris  opinion.  Uncle  Frank,  what 
do  you  say  ?  If  we  have  money  enough  to  go,  and  as  Steven  is 
willing  to  do  anything  for  my  health,  do  you  think  there's  any 
great  sin  in  my  wanting  to  have  eight  weeks  more  of  amusement 
before  I  settle  down  in  Ashcot  for  life  ?  " 

"I  think  Paris  the  worst  place  possible  for  you  to  go  to," 
answered  the  Squire,  early  JMabille  recollections  and  general  visions 
of  extravagance  and  money-borrowing  rising  before  his  mind.  "  It 
may  be  very  well  for  you,  but  what's  your  husband,  who  doesn't 
know  six  words  of  French,  to  do  with  himself?  Why,  I — I,  who 
speak  the  language,"  said  the  Squire,  with  pardonable  vanity, 
"  always  find  a  week  of  Paris  enough  for  me.  Lawrence  is  a  man 
taken  up  with  his  out-door  pursuits.  He'll  be  as  miserable  as  a 
bandycoot  cooped  up  in  a  Paris  entresol — and  during  the  best  part 
of  the  hunting  season,  too  ! " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  bandycoots,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
but  I  know  I  am  perfectly  miserable,  cooped  up  alone  there  at 
Ashcot !  Why  are  husbands,  and  husbands'  amusements,  always 
to  be  studied  so  much,  I  want  to  know?  It's  very  pleasant,  no 
doubt.  Uncle  Frank,  for  Steven  to  shoot  or  course  or  hunt  every 
day  in  the  week  with  you  and  Katharine,  but  why  am  I  not  to  be 
considered?  I'm  a  human  being,  I  suppose,  although  I  do  labol- 
under  the  immense  disadvantage  of  being  a  wife." 

And  then  it  was  that  Katharine,  to  Dot's  astonishment,  struck 
boldly  in  to  the  rescue.  Katharine,  like  Steven,  had  had  her  lonely 
meditations,  her  remorseful  vigil  the  night  before.  "  I  agree  with 
yon  thoroughly.  Dot.  I  think  that  people  like  papa  and  me  can't 
judge  how  miserable  the  country  is  to  you  in  Winter.  Noav,  papa, 
I  ask  you,  mustn't  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  seem  very 
ditferent  to  poor  Dot  at  home  to  what  they  do  to  you  and  me  just 
as  we  skirt  round  Barlow's  wood — a  promising,  soft  rain  in  our 
face — and  hear  the  first  bay  of  the  hounds  in  the  distance  ?  If — 
if  Steven,  was  against  this  Paris  plan  it  would  be  different,  but  lie 
is  not,  and  I  say  Dot  ought  to  go.  She  is  not  looking  strong,  and 
just  now,  at  the  beginning  of  Winter,  a  change  of  air  may  do  won- 
ders for  her." 

And  later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  cousins  were  alone  together, 
Katharine  did  more  than  express  favorable  opinions :  she  offered, 
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Dot  faintly  protesting  against  such  generosity !  the  loan  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme.  "  Don't  refuse  me, 
dear  Dot,"  she  gaid.  «  My  money  lies  at  the  bank,  of  no  use  to  me 
or  any  one  else.  Everything  I  want,  and  don't  want,  papa  buys 
me,  as  you  know.  Sometimes,"  added  Katharine,  half  sadly,  "  I 
thinli  my  fate  is  to  be  like  that  of  Miss  Kilmansegg.  Gold,  gold, 
nothing  but  gold,  and  never  an  ounce  of  happiness  to  be  bought 
with  it ! "  and  she  sighed. 

"  Well,"  said  Dot,  "  whoever  Miss  Kilmansegg  may  have  been, 
if  she  had  plenty  of  money  I  envy  her.  My  dear  Kate,  money 
does  everything.  If  I  could  keep  a  carriage  and  see  my  friends 
about  me,  and  rebuild  Ashcot,  and  have  proper  servants,  and  go 
up  to  town  when  I  liked,  I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  in  Kent. 
Our  difference  of  tastes  divides — must  divide — Steven  and  me  now, 
whereas  if  we  had  plenty  of  money  we  should  never  know  whether 
our  tastes  were  different  or  not,  because  each  could  gratify  them." 

"  And  you  will  accept  what  I  ask  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Dear  Katharine !  you  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  refuse." 

So  the  matter  was  settled.  That  night  a  letter  was  written  bid- 
ding Grizelda  Long  take  the  apartments,  in  Steven's  name,  off  the 
hands  of  the  Honorable  Augustus  Dynevor,  and,  a  week  later — 
with  packages,  said  old  Barbara,  enough  for  six  decent  families 
when  she  was  young — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  again  started,  by 
the  afternoon  Folkestone  train,  on  their  road  to  Paris. 

"  It  is  better  so,  Kate,"  said  the  Squire,  on  the  evening  of  their 
departure.  "  I  shall  miss  Lawrence,  and  so  will  you,  for  a  bit,  but 
I  believe  it's  as  well  Dot  should  have  her  way,  just  at  first.  When 
she  has  gone  through  two  months  with  Master  Steven  in  an  entresol 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  she  will  have  had  enough  of  Paris ! 
The  man  was  never  meant  to  live  in  cities,  and  my  own  opinion  is 
we  shall  see  him  back  here  in  Clithero  before  a  fortnight  is  past." 

But  the  Squire's  prophecy  did  not  come  true;  indeed,  to  judge 
from  Dot's  letters,  it  seemed  that  Steven  quickly  fell  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  Parisian  enchantment  as  his  wife.  At  first, 
"  Steven  is  a  little  bit  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself," 
Mrs.  Lawrence  wrote ;  "  but  we  are  always  together,  and  I  try  to 
interest  myself  in  whatever  I  think  most  likely  to  interest  him." 
Then,  later  on,  after  rose-colored  accounts  of  balls  and  parties — for 
Dot  was  beginning  to  make  her  way  into  "society"— "I  can't  say 
that  Steven  cares  for  such  things,"  she  would  say,  "  but  he  goes, 
and  is  very  patient."  Then,  later  still :  "  I  have  engagements  for 
every  afternoon  and  every  evening  of  the  week,  and  dear  Steven,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  has  found  friends  and  occupations  that  suit  him,  too. . 
We  are  perfectly  contented,  both  of  us;  my  health  is  wonderfully 
better— ray  heart,  tell  Aunt  Arabella,  quite  in  its.  right  place !  and 
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I  shall  never,  never  forget  that  it  was  chiefly  your  kindness,  Kate, 
that  enabled  us  to  come  here." 

Steven  Lawrence  leading  a  contented  town  life,  with  friends,  with 
occupations  that  suited  him !  Katharine,  guided  by  I  know  not 
what  instinctive  fear,  dispatched  a  letter  at  once  to  George  Gordon, 
who  was  in  Paris,  bidding  him  to  write  her  word  without  delay  as 
to  how  Dora  and  her  husband  were  getting  on.  "Dot  tells  me  ahe 
goes  out  a  great  deal;  but  among  what  kind  of  people?"  wrote 
Miss  Fane,  "and  does  her  husband  accompany  her?  Lord  Petres, 
as  you  know,  is  going  through  his  usual  Christmas  martyrdom  at 
Eccleston,  so,  in  his  absence,  I  trouble  you — will  you  forgive  me  ? — 
with  my  silly  questions  about  the  gossip  of  Paris.  Dear  Captain 
Gordon,  you  are  so  good  always  in  executing  my  commissions  that 
I  am  sure  you  won't  mind  finding  out  as  much  as  you  possibly  can 
for  me  abont  the  Lawrences  and  the  Lawrences'  friends  before  you 
write  next." 

And,  accordingly,  five  or  six  days  later,  she  got  back  this  intelli- 
gence, quite  plainly  worded,  as  you  see.  George  Gordon  knew 
Katharine  Fane  too  well  to  think  of  putting  anything  he  had  to 
say  to  her  into  pretty  or  dubious  phrases :  "  Your  cousin,  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  does  go  out  a  great  deal — among  a  set  of  English  peo- 
ple to  whom,  I  should  say,  Miss  Long,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte  must  have  introduced  her.  Her  husband  seldom  shows ; 
never  in  the  society  of  his  wife.  Is  he  a  rich  man  ?  I  should  hope 
so.  His  friends,  I  hear,  are  people  whose  time  is  chiefly  taken  up 
in  playing  trente-et-un  and  Baccarat;  and  trente-et-un  and  Baccarat 
are  expensive  games,  when  a  man  first  goes  through  his  apprentice- 
ship to  them  in  Paris.  I  see  Mrs.  Lawrence  daily  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  sometimes  at  the  opera,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
speak  to  her.  You  know  how  much  love  Clarendon  Whyte  and 
I  had  for  each  other  of  old  ?  Well,  whenever  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  as  yet,  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  has  happened,  unfortu- 
nately, to  be  at  her  side." 

Clarendon  Whyte  in  Paris,  the  constant  companion  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Steven  going  through  his  apprenticeship  at  trente-et-un 
•and  Baccarat.  The  news  seemed  so  absurdly,  so  palpably  unlikely, 
that  Katharine,  for  the  first  five  minutes,  laughed  over  George 
Gordon's  letter;  then,  calling  to  mind  how  Mrs.  Dering  had  ceased 
-of  late  to  mention  Clarendon  Whyte's  name ;  calling  to  mind,  too, 
-a  certain  half-tone  of  concealment  in  a  good  deal  that  Dot  had 
written  about  her  more  intimate  English  friends — she  went  round 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  credulity,  and  if  she  had  had  the  means 
would  have  flown  off  herself  to  Paris  on  the  instant.  True?  what 
should  hinder  it  all  from  being  tnie?  Had  she  not  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  when  she  wrote  her  letter  to  George  Gordon?  What 
love  for  Steven  had,  in  reality,  ever  effaced  the  old  folly  from  Dora's 
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heart  ?  What  stability  of  character  was  there  to  keep  Dora  straight 
under  the  temptations  of  Paris  ?  Wearied  with  uncongenial  friv- 
olity at  home,  with  "engagements  for  every  afternoon  and  every 
evening  of  the  week,"  what  more  likely  than  that  Steven  should 
seek  relief  in  the  society  of  men  abroad,  unsuspecting  of  the  perils 
to  which  over-much  liberty  might  lead  a  woman  so  fickle  and  so  un- 
ballasted as  his  wife  ?  After  a  day  and  night  of  silent  anxiety — 
for  neither  to  her  mother  nor  the  Squire  had  she  courage  to  confess 
her  fears — Katharine  made  up  her  mind  for  action,  and  started 
boldly  up  to  town  by  the  earliest  morning  train,  determined  to  lay 
bare  the  state  of  the  case  to  Mrs.  Dering.  Slight  though  the  sym- 
pathy was  between  them  in  matters  of  sentiment,  Katharine  had 
the  fullest  respect  still  for  Mrs.  Dering's  opinion  on  all  worldly 
affairs.  Dora  Lawrence  was  Arabella's  cousin  ;  Dora's  good  name, 
the  good  name  of  Dora's  husband,  were  subjects  in  which  every 
member  of  the  family  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  degree  of 
vested  or  vicarious  interest.  Mrs.  Dering  had  friends  of  her  own 
in  Paris,  and  could  at  least  find  out  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
George  Gordon's  account ;  at  least  could  advise  what  kind  of  warn- 
ing or  of  reproach  should  be  addressed  to  Dora. 

"  Bella,"  she  said,  within  ten  minutes  of  her  arrival,  "  I  have 
come  to  town  to-day  to  see  you  and  the  children,  of  course — but 
that  is  not  the  real  object  of  my  visit.  I  have  something  very  mis- 
erable to  tell  you,  something  that  concerns  us  all  terribly  nearly. 
Read  this."  And  Katharine  drew  forth  George  Gordon's  letter 
and  put  it,  without  a  word  of  comment,  into  her  sister's  hand. 

Mrs.  Dering  read  it  through  carefully ;  folded,  returned  it  into 
its  envelope,  and  to  Katharine.  "  And  what  is  the  misery  about, 
Kate  ?  and  what  is  it  that  conceras  us  all  so  nearly." 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  "  cried  Katharine.  Steven  Lawrence  spending 
his  time  at  cards.  I  suppose  they  play  these  horrid  games  with 
cards.  And  Dot — I  can't  bear  to  speak  of  it !  Dot  going  into  a  doubt- 
ful kind  of  society  alone,  or  rather  with  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  for 
her  companion  !  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  Shall  I  write  ?  Shall  I 
get  papa  to  go  and  look  after  them  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dering  smiled,  "  Dora  would  pay  so  much  attention  to  your 
letter,  or  to  poor  dear  papa's  good  advice  !  You  are  honest  and 
single-hearted  as  ever,  Katharine,"  she  added,  and  naturally  feel 
disgusted  at  what  you  have  heard.  I  take  it  all  as  the  painful  but 
inevitable  consequence  of  Dora's  getting  her  freedom.  She  has  no 
principles,  my  dear,  as  I  have  always  told  you,  and  without  princi- 
ples— without  principles,  a  woman  as  vain  and  as  fond  of  pleasure 
as  poor  Dora  is  tolerably  sure  to  end — as  she  is  doing  !  We  must 
hope  for  the  best,"  added  Mrs.  Dering  calmly  "  and  really  so  many 
people  have  taken  up  this  fashion  of  being  fast  that  what  once  would 
have  put  a  woman  out  of  society  as  likely  as  not  may  pass  unob-» 
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served  now.  We  hear  nothing  very  bad  as  yet,  you  must  re- 
collect." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  bad  !  "  said  Katharine,  hotly.  "  For 
a  Avoman  as  young  and  pretty  as  Dot  to  go  about  in  Paris  without 
her  husband,  and  for  the  husband  to  spend  his  time  with  his  gam- 
bling associates,  seems  bad  enpugh  to  me.  Bella,  tell  me  candidly, 
had  you  heard  anything  of  this  before  ?  "  cried  poor  Katharine. 
"  Had  you  an  idea  that  Dot  and  Clarendon  Whyte  were  meeting 
again  like  this  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  Mr.  Whyte  was  in  Paris,  and  I  knew  that  Dora 
Lawrence  was  there  dressing  and  driving  and  living  altogether  in 
very  bad  style.  But  small  gossip,  as  you  know,  Kate,"  said  Mrs. 
Dering,  "  is  not  one  of  my  sins.  I  heard  these  things,  but  I  did 
not  repeat  them,  even  to  you  all  at  home.  If  one's  relations  are  dis- 
creditable I  never  see  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  making  a 
noise  about  their  discreditability  oneself." 

Katharine  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  I  am  quite  determined 
to  do  something,"  she  cried  at  last,  "  Dot  may  be  foolish  and  fond 
of  show  and  attention,  but  I  know  she  will  always  mind  what  I  say 
to  her.     As  to  her  husband — " 

"  As  to  her  husband — this  I^accarat-plsiying  husband  ?  " 

"  Steven  is  too  upright  of  heart  to  suspect  evil  in  others,"  said 
Katharine  slowly,  and  lifting  her  eyes  full  to  Mrs.  Dering's.  "  He 
may  be  losing  his  money  at  cards.  At  one  time,  when — when  he 
left  off  coming  to  the  Dene,  papa  used  to  tell  me  he  played  too 
high  at  Lord  Haverstock's — used  to  say  that  gambling,  in  some 
form  or  other,  runs  in  the  Lawrences'  blood.  All  this  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  It  is  of  Dot  and  Mr.  Whyte  that  I  am  thinking,  and 
I  say  Steven,  in  his  ignorant  confidence,  might  see  no  evil  in  an  in- 
timacy that  a  man  of  the  world — Bella,  I  can't  talk  about  it — 
there's  a  disgrace  even  in  the  suspicion  of  disgrace !  but  I'll  go  to 
them.  I'll  make  papa  take  me  over  to  Paris,  and  I'll  bid  Steven 
bring  his  wife  home  to  Ashcot  at  once." 

An  indignant  light  shone  in  Katharine's  eyes.  "  You  are  very 
enthusiastic,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Dering,  coldly,  "  above  all,  I  remark, 
in  matters  where  Steven  Lawrence  is  concerned.  If  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  just  let  these  people  manage  their  own  affairs 
themselves.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  like  many  other  wives,  is  more 
amused  'by  other  society  than  by  her  husband's.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
like  many  other  husbands,  is  more  amused  by  baccarat  and  trente- 
et-^n  than  by  his  wife.  Of  all  things  not  new  under  the  sun  a 
household  like  this  is  the  one  that  the  least  calls  for  hysterics  or 
astonishment." 

But  Katharine  seemed  hardly  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Dering's  optimist 
and  sufficiently-reasonable  philosophy.     "If  it   was  anyone  else," 
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she  said,  half  to  herself,  "any  other  man  than  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte,  I  should  not  feel  as  I  do." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mrs,  Dering,  "  precisely  because  it  is  Mr.  Claren- 
don Whyte  am  disposed  to  be  charitable.  Mr.  Whyte — we  had 
best  speak  openly,  Kate — is  the  last  man  living  to  ask  Mrs.  Steven 
Lawrence,  without  position,  without  money,  without  anything !  to 
run  away  from  her  husband." 

"  I — I  am  not  thinking  of  running  away,"  cried  Katharine,  her 
face  afire. 

"  Then  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Kate,  dear  ?  Please  let  us  be 
reasonable.  As  a  companion  in  her  drives,  or  a  partner  at  these 
third-class  balls,  it  seems  that  Dora  could  hardly  have  done  bet- 
ter than  select  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte.  In  London,  of  course,  it 
would  be  different,  but  in  Paris,  particularly  among  such  a  set  as 
Dora  has  got  into,  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte,  no  doubt,  is  taken  at  his 
own  valuation  still." 

"Taken  at  his  own  valuation?  In  London  it  would  have  been 
different ! "  said  Katharine,  opening  her  eyes.  "  I  don't  think  when 
we  were  at  Brighton  you  would  have  spoken  like  that,  Arabella. 
You  seem  to  think  of  Clarendon  White  now  what  I,  unsupported, 
have  thought  of  him  always. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dering,  with  perfect  evenness  of  temper. 
**  Did  I  not  tell  you — no  ?  Well,  that  does  show  how  little  I  am  to 
be  accused  of  wiiting  gossipping  letters !  Some  weeks  ago,  just 
about  the  time  you  returned  to  Clithero,  I  think  it  must  have  been, 
all  poor  Mr.  Whyte's  true  and  authentic  history  came  to  light,  and 
he  has  never  shown  his  face  either  in  London  or  Brighton  since. 
He  really  was  an  impostor,  Katharine.  You  were  perfectly  right  in 
everything  you  used  to  say.  Some  one  appeared  on  the  scene — 
w^ho  was  it  now?  Well,  never  mind,  some  one  who  knew  all 
about  hira,  anyhow.  And  the  great  English  connections,  and  the 
tigers  he  had  shot  in  Bengal,  and  the  sacks  he  had  caused  to  be 
thrown  in  the  Bosphorus,  w^ere  all  a  fiction.  His  father  was  a  hat- 
ter in  Oxford  street.  Are  you  sure  you  won't  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  ?  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  more  than  an  hour  to  wait  be- 
fore lunch." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  since  ? — I  don't  want  any  sherry, 
thanks — you  have  banished  the  man  from  your  house  because  his 
father  was  a  hatter  ?  "  , 

"I  have  done  nothing  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dering,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  "I  met  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  at  a  ball  just  after  this 
ridiculous  storj^  came  to  light,  and  he  asked  me  for  a  dance,  and  I 
liad  none  left  to  give  him.  A  man  in  that  kind  of  position  ought 
to  have  come  early,  or  not  have  attempted  to  dance.  I  think,  my- 
self, it  would  have  been  more  dignified,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed 
SLW  ay  altogether.     A  day  or  two  afterward,  I  heard,  he  left  England. 
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What  strange  vicissitudes  tliere  are  in  some  human  bemgs'  lives, 
Kate  ! " 

"  And  what  stranoje  blanks  in  some  human  heinous'  hearts ! " 
thought  Katharine,  looking  at  her  sister's  handsome,  unmoved  face. 
"I  never  cared  for  Clarendon  Whyte,"  she  said  aloud;  "but  if  I 
had  seen  as  much  of  him  as  you  did,  Bella — and,  really,  he  used  to 
be  kind  to  the  children,  was  fond  of  little  Floss,  I  think — I  should 
have  been  sorry  for  him  in  his  humiliation,  or  what  he  considered 
to  be  humiliation." 

"  And  so  I  was  extremely  sorry  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Dering,  **  and  I' 
always  S2)eak  well  of  him  now,  poor  young  man.  Whatever  his 
birth'may  have  been,  I  say  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyie  had  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman — would  the  General  and  I  have  seen  so  much  of  him 
had  it  been  otherwise  ?  As  to  his  conquests;  in  Indian  jungles  and 
elsewhere,  is  there  a  man  or  woman  among  us  all  who  doesn't  kill 
rather  more  tigers  in  imagination  than  in  fact?  The  principal 
commandment  Mr.  Whyte  broke,  I  fancy,  was  the  eleventh — that 
which  outweighs  all  the  rest;  he  was  found  out.  How  is  Lord 
Petres  ?  still  at  Eccleston,  I  suppose  ?  If  you  do  go  to  Paris,  I 
should  strongly  advise"  you  to  get  some  of  your  trousseau  there. 
Dot,  with  all  her  sins,  is  as  good  an  adviser  as  you  can  find  where 
silks  and  velvets  are  concerned." 

Thus,  with  more  of  the  same  nature,  spoke  Mrs.  Dering,  honestly 
and  according  to  her  lights.  The  worJd  to  her  was  a  theatre  where 
men  and  women  acted  together  in  masks ;  where  what  was  said  or 
done,  sinned  or  suffered,  unmasked  and  behind  the  scenes,  mattered 
nothing.  As  long  as  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  was  "  received,"  she 
had  received  him.  As  long  as  the  Lawrences  went  on  like  other 
people,  not  coming  to  any  open  or  avowed  disgrace,  there  was 
something  simply  ridiculous  to  Mrs.  Dering  in  gratuitously  troubling 
one's  head  on  their  account.  If  they  did  come  to  disgrace,  let  it 
pass — with  as  little  spoken  commentary  of  ours,  the  well-thought-of. 
relations,  as  possible !  As  for  advice,  a  tolerably  wide  experience 
of  life  had  taught  her  that  its  general  effects  were,  fii*8t,  to  increase 
the  downhill  pace  of  the  persons  advised;  secondly,  to  react 
against  the  adviser.  If  Mrs.  Lawrence  (as,  it  must  be  allowed,  was 
possible)  was  walking  just  as  straight  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
there  could  be  no  need  of  Katharine's  presence  in  Paris ;  if  Mrs. 
Lawrence  was  walking  crooki^l,  Katharine,  for  her  own  sake,  must 
keep  away  from  her.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  letter  to  Ste- 
ven ?  Mrs.  Dering  was  too  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  savage  na- 
tions to  say  what  the  effect  of  anything  would  be  on  Steven  Law- 
rence. She  would  certainly  not  advise  writing  to  any  civilized 
man  on  a  theme  so  delicate  as  his  own  wife's  frivolities.  Baccarat^ 
it  must  be  remembered,  could  not,  of  its  very  nature,  last  forever ; 
neither  could  diiving  in  the  Champs  Elysees  in  daily  new  bonnets 
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and  dresses.  As  soon  as  the  money  was  exhausted,  Kate  might 
rest  assured  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence — steady-going  Darby  and 
Joan  again — would  return  to  their  farm. 

But  all  Mrs.  Bering's  reasoning,  all  Mrs.  Bering's  admirable  mo- 
rality of  selfishness,  was  insufficient  to  banish  the  haunting  fear 
that  had  taken  possession  of  Katharine's  mind ;  and  so,  two  days 
later — a  letter  from  Dora  coming  meanwhile,  with  still  no  mention 
in  it  of  Clarendon  Whyte's  name — she  mustered  courage  enough 
to  broach  the  subject  to  the  Squire.  The  wisdom  of  a  kind  and 
simple  heart  might  be  more  serviceable  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  perhaps,  in  such  a  strait  as  this.  "  Papa,"  quite  abruptly, 
she  began,  as  they  were  riding  home  to  dinner,  along  the  same  road 
where  she  had  ridden  that  last  night  with  Steven,  "  what  sort  of 
game  do  you  consider  Baccarat  f  " 

"  Baccarat  f  "  said  the  Squire.  "  Well,  I've  never  played  it  my- 
self and  never  seen  it  played,  but  I  know  it  is  the  favorite  game 
now-a-days  at  which  Englishmen  abroad  are  fleeced  by  those  ras- 
cally foreigners.  Haverstock  lost  eight  thousand  pounds  at  it, 
they  say,  the  firet  time  he  went  to  Paris  after  he  came  of  age. 
Pray,  Miss  Kate,  what  has  put  ^accarai  "into  that  wise  head  of 
yours?" 

"  Steven  Lawrence  is  playing  at  it.  Papa,  that's  all.  I  heard  so 
a  day  or  two  ago,  but  I  did  not  like  at  first  to  tell  you,  and  Dot  is 
going  on  very  extravagantly,  Pm  afraid — I  found  it  all  out  by  acci- 
dent from  a  correspondent  I  have.  Bella  has  heard  the  same  story, 
too,  and — and  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  do  something  to  try  and 
bring  them  home  ?  " 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  dead  silent :  sure  sign  that  one  of  the  quick 
bursts  of  passion  that  occasionally  exploded  in  the  good  little 
man's  heart  was  brewing.  "  The  confounded  fool  that  I've  been  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  at  last.  "  Leaving  the  poor  girl's  money  in  her  own 
hands,  as  he  *  generously'  wished,  instead  of  tying  it  up,  principal 
and  interest,  as  tight  as  I  could  tie  it.  Of  course  he's  playing  at 
Baccarat!  I  might  have  known  the  stock  he  comes  of  well 
enough  to  be  sure  he  would  play  Baccarat^  and  every  other  devil- 
ment, when  temptation  came.  Gambling  with  his  wife's  money, 
and  then,  when  it's  gone,  expecting  me  to  lend  him  more !  But 
he's  mistaken — Master  Lawrence  is  decidedly  mistaken — if  he 
thinks  I  am  going  to  supply  him  with  means  for  his  pleasant  vices. 
Baccarat^  too !  A  man  whose  grandfather  was  no  better  than  a 
day-laborer,  and  can  scarce  spell  his  name  himself,  playing  Bacca- 
rat!'' 

Katharine  fired  up  in  a  moment.  "  I  don't  see  that  the  condition 
of  a  man's  grandfather  heightens  or  lessens  the  folly  of  his  gam- 
bling. Papa  !  and  I  don't  know  why  we  should  take  for  granted  that 
Steven,  if  he  is  losing  at  all,  is  losing  Dot's  money." 
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"  He  must  be  losing,"  cried  the  Squire,  angrily,  and  with  the 
perfect  conviction  of  injustice,  "and  he  must  be  losing  her  money. 
Whose  else  has  he  got  to  lose?  But  it's  no  business  of  mine — 
it's  no  business  of  mine !  If  my  advice  had  been  taken  they  would 
never  have  gone  to  Paris  at  all.  Let  him  ruin  himself;  Dora  will 
always  know  where  to  look  for  a  home  as  long  as  I  live — but  don't 
let  him  come  to  me  for  help,  that's  all  I  have  to  tell  Master  Law- 
rence.    Don't  let  him  look  to  me  for  help." 

"I  hear,  too,"  said  Katharine — determined,  now  that  she  had  be- 
gun, to  tell  her  whole  story  out — "  I  hear  that  Dora  is  very  extrav- 
agant, is — is  not  going  on  as  we  could  wish.  She  is  always  out  at 
balls -and  theatres.  Papa,  and  alone — without  her  husband  I  mean.*' 

"  Very  naturally,"  said  Mr.  Hilliard.  "  You  wouldn't  have  the 
poor  girl  running  after  him  to  the  gaming  tables  and  his  associates 
there,  would  you?  You  knew  what  Dora  was  when  you  advised 
her  to  go  to  Paris.  Of  course  she  is  extravagant.  Not  one  woman 
in  fifty,  let  me  tell  you,  would  care  to  be  saving  over  francs  when 
she  knew  that  her  husband  was  ruining  himself  and  her  too,  by 
hundreds  of  pounds." 

"  And  who  says  Steven  Lawrence  is  doing  anything  of  the  kind  ?  ^ 
exclaimed  Katharine.  "  Oh  Papa,  I  see  I  had  better  be  perfectly 
honest  with  you.  It's  not  Steven  ;  it's  not  about  Steven's  goings- 
on  that  I  am  anxious,  but  about  Dot.  She  is  in  a  fast,  bad  set  of 
people  in  Paris.  She  lets  herself  be  seen  everywhere  with  a  man 
for  whom  she  had  a  foolish  kind  of  half  liking  before  she  married, 
and  altogether,  I  feel,  is  getting  her  name  lightly  spoken  of.  I  didn't 
like  tatell  you  this  straight  out,  and  so  I  began  first  about  Steven 
and  his  card  playing.  Oh  Papa,  what  does  the  loss  of  a  little  mon- 
ey matter?  It  is  Dot  we  must  think  about  and  bring  back  to  Ash- 
cot  at  once  if  we  can." 

"  Bring  Dot  back  ?  "  stammered  the  Squire.  "  Why  Kate,  you 
don't  meaii  to  tell  me — good  God,  child,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Why  have  you  tried  to  keep  it  from  me  ?  "  The  Squire  reined  in 
his  horse  to  a  stand-still,  and  his  face  got  as  red  as  fire.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  girl — not  married  three  months, 
and  in  love,  as  I  thought,  with  her  husband's  very  shadow — is  mis- 
conducting herself?  " 

"  Papa,  dear,"  answered  Katharine,  with  down-bent  head,  "  there 
are  many  things  that  people  do  in  the  world,  the  fast  world  now, 
that  you  would  call  misconduct.  As  much  as  I  know  about  Dora 
I  tell  you.  She  goes  to  balls  and  parties  continually.  She  is  seen 
at  them  all  without  her  husband  and  in  the  society  of  another 
man.  People  generally  might  think  lightly  of  this,  but  I,  know- 
ing Steven  as  I  do,  think  it  looks  very  bad  for  poor  Dora's  future 
hnppiness." 

"  Then  why  don't  he  look  after  her  ?  "  said  Mr.  Hilliard.     "  She'8 
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vain  and  pretty,  in  her  style — just  the  sort  of  little  woman,  poor 
thing,  that  these  confounded  Frenchmen  would  make  much  of. 
Why  don't  Lawrence  look  better  after  her  ?  " 

The  Squire  loosened  his  reins  and  they  walked  on  again  through 
the  darkening  lanes  in  silence.  At  last,  "  Do  you  think  if  I  was  to 
write  to  Steven  I  should  do  good?"  Katharine  asked  ;  "just  hint 
to  him  that  it  would  be  better  if—" 

"  If  he  looked  a  little  closer  after  his  own  good  name  ?  No, 
Katharine,  no.  Never  meddle  between  married  people."  The 
Squire  said  this  much  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  might  have  said, 
"  Never  meddle  with  burning  pitch  !  "  "  However  things  turn  out 
you  are  sure  to  get  blamed  by  both  of  them  in  the  end." 

"  That's  a  good  deal  like  what  Arabella  told  me.  Her  advice 
was  to  let  everything  take  its  own  course.  But — oh.  Papa,"  cried 
Katharine,  "  you  and  Arabella  generally  see  everything  so  differ- 
ently that  I  must  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  get  the  same  counsel 
from  you." 

Mr.  Hilliard  put  his  horse  into  a  trot,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
until  they  were  riding  up  the  avenue  at  home.  "  Kate,  my  dear," 
he  began  then,  "  you  were  right  to  tell  me  of  all  this,  and  I'm 
ready  to  allow  I  spoke  unjustly  about  Lawrence.  The  life  he  has 
led  makes  the  lad  younger  than  his  years,  and  many  an  honest 
enough  man  will  burn  his  fingers  for  once  in  his  life,  undpr  tempta- 
tion. Dora  is  a  little  fool — that  we  always  knew  !  but  we  mustn't 
let  her  play  the  fool  worse,  or  longer  than  we  can  help.  Now, 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  child  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  Paris  for  a  week,"  cried  Katharine, 
"  that  is  if  mamma  can  spare  us.  It  wouldn't  be  a  great  ex- 
pense ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  expense,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  And  either  we  would  bring  Dot  home  with  us,  or  make  Steven 
promise  to  take  better  care  of  her  in  Paris.  Whether  we  fail  or 
not,  isn't  it,  at  least,  worth  the  trial  ?  " 

And  before  bed-time  that  night  the  plan  was  settled.  Poor  Mrs. 
Hilliard  at  first  was  refractory ;  could  not  see  how  Dora's  affairs 
mattered  to  them  now  that  she  was  married  ;  could  see  still  less 
why  sick  and  dying  people  were  to  be  sacrificed  because  of  the  ill- 
doings  of  those  in  health.  She  would  go  up  to  Arabella — no,  she 
would  not :  she  would  destroy  herself  by  going  to  Paris  ;  no,  she 
would  be  a  blessed  martyr,  and  stay  at  home,  and  hope — hope  that 
they  would  enjoy  themselves  without  her !  Finally,  the  scheme  of 
martyrdom  carried  the  day — the  Squire  promising  to  bring  back  a 
cashmere  shawl,  silk  dress,  laces,  and  gloves,  as  propitiatory  offer- 
ings ;  and  on  the  following  Monday,  two  days  hence,  it  was  decided 
that  Katharine  and  Mr.  Hilliard  should  start.  Not  a  word  was  to 
be  written  meanwhile  to  the  Lawrences.     "  If  you  want  to  know 
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what  a  truant  schoolboy  is  about,"  said  the  Squire,  "  don't  tell  him 
beforehand  that  you  are  coming  to  look  at  him.  If  we  want  really 
to  find  out  how  Dora  and  her  husband  are  going  on,  we  must  walk 
quietly  some  fine  morning  to  their  lodgings,  and  just  see  them  in 
their  usual,  e very-day  life." 
And  so  they  did. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IN  PARIS. 

During  the  first  week  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Steven  Lawrence's 
life  was  only  passively  miserable.  The  mild  open  Winter  that  had 
been  so  excellent  for  hunting  in  Kent,  was  detestable  to  him  amid 
the  closeness  and  mud  and  fog  of  city  streets,  but  he  endured  it. 
Endured  being  marched  up  and  down  the  piazzas  of  the  Palaiii 
Royal,  and  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  endured  living  in  rooms  wherein 
his  large  figure  had  scarcely  space  to  turn,  and  against  the  ceiling 
of  which  he  knocked  his  head  if  he  attempted  to  stand  upright ;  en- 
dured millinery ;  endured  Dora !  And  at  the  end  of  the  week 
said  to  himself,  "  I  have  gone  through  one-eighth  of  it  already. 
Seven  weeks  more,  and  I  shall  be  on  the  farm — almost  free  again  1 
After  this  came  brighter  weather ;  also,  Grizelda  Long,  who  had 
been  absent  for  a  few  days,  and  on  her  return  to  Paris,  at  once  con- 
stituted herself  a  daily  visitor  of  Dora's ;  and  then  Steven's  suffer- 
ings, from  passive,  became  acute  ones. 

Grizelda  Long  at  this  time  was  on  one  of  the  lowest  spokes  even 
in  her  poor  fortune's  wheel.  Unpaid  companion,  half  lady's  maid, 
half  interpreter,  to  a  capricious,  vulgar  woman  (the  same  Indian 
widow  who  had  once  been  the  mainstay  of  theKnightsbridge  house- 
hold), with  a  good  deal  of  time  on  her  hands,  for  the  widow  had 
friends  of  her  own,  "  to  whom,  of  course,  poor  Miss  Long  could  not 
expect  to  be  introduced,"  and  with  no  money  in  her  pockets  ;  these 
were  the  conditions  under  which  Grizelda  was  living  out  the  pres- 
ent portion  of  her  phantom  existence!  "Just  beginning  my  de- 
lightful campaign  in  Paris,"  the  poor  soul  wrote  with  unflagging 
cheerfulness  to  her  London  friends.  But  what  to  another  woman 
would  have  been  durance  viler  than  the  lot  of  a  seamstress  sewing 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  in  her  own  attic,  was  bearable  to  Grizelda. 
She  was  floating  still !  Still  able  to  run  after  odds  and  ends  of  so- 
ciety ;  to  organize  these  odds  and  ends  together ;  to  intrigue  among 
them ;  occasionally,  despite  the  widow,  to  show  her  forlorn,  wreathed 
head  in  third-class  salons,  and  such  concert  rooms  and  theatre 
boxes  as  her  friends,  of  their  charity,  would  give  her  the  right  to 
enter. 

"I  know  every* one,"  she  told  Dora  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
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meeting.  "  Lady  Cowley  and  the  Russian  ambassadress  have  both 
unfortunately  got  influenza;  so  for  the  moment  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you  there.  But  I  know  all  the  ball-giving  English  and  numbers  of 
excellent  French  people,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  introduce  you. 
What  carriage  have  you  got?  My  dear  Mrs.  Lawrence,  do  you 
mean  to  say  your  husband  has  got  you  no  carriage  ?  "  I  assure  you 
it  is  a  mistake.  It  does  not  t^o,"  said  Grizelda,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment possessing  about  fifty-six  francs  in  the  world,  "to  be  seen  in 
any  of  these  voitures  de-  remise.  Now  for — I  forget  how  much  a 
week,  but  we'll  ascertain  to-day — you  can  hire  the  very  brougham 
thq  Dynevors  had.  Capital  horse,  English  coachman,  dark-brown 
livery — no  one  would  know  it  was  hired." 

Dora  announced  that  a  brougham,  even  a  brougham  hired  by  the 
week,  would  be  extravagance  entirely  beyond  her  husband's  means 
— then  lay  awake  half  the  night  regretfully  dreaming  of  it.  Next 
day,  the  weather  happening  to  be  wet  again,  she  spoilt  a  new  dress 
by  walking  to  their  restaurant  dinner — those  cheap  Palais  Royal 
dinners  at  which  Steven  was  so  starved,  but  which  were  a  remove 
better  than  the  horrible  attempt  his  wife  made  once  of  cooking 
something  for  him  at  home.  And  then,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the 
hiring  of  a  brougham,  with  an  English  coachman,  in  brown  livery, 
began,  day  and  night  to  be  urged  upon  Dora's  husband. 

This,  I  say  was  the  beginning  of  the  poor  fellow's  active  sufier- 
ings.  He  did  not  ^ant  to  spend  what  little  money  he  had  of  his 
own  (the  Squire  had  already  lent  him  a  considerable  sum  to  put 
out  upon  his  farm,  and  the  thought  of  the  debt  pressed  lieavily  on 
him) ;  he  would  have  been  more  loathe  still  for  Dora  to  touch  the 
capital  of  her  small  marriage  portion;  and  kindly,  but  with  no  lack 
of  determination,  he  told  her  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  Cabs 
he  would  hire  for  her,  as  many  and  as  often  as  she  wished.  She 
need  not  drive  even  in  the  common  fiacre  of  the  streets.  One  of 
the  better  kind  of  Americane  she  might  have,  with  as  clean  a  dri- 
Aer,  for  a  Frenchman,  as  could  be  found,  six  days  a  week — nothing 
as  yet  would  induce  him  to  let  Dora  amuse  herself  on  Sunday — but 
a  brougham,  no !  Grizelda  Long  and  her  opinions  might  be  —  very 
valuable  indeed  in  their  proper  place.  He  was  not  going  to  be 
guided  by  them.  He  was  not,  with  extreme  determination  this, 
going  to  set  up  a  sham  private  brougham,  with  a  sham  private 
coachman,  and  ridiculous  hired  livery — to  please  any  one. 

At  the  end  of  some  hours,  after  holding  further  council  with  her 
friend.  "  If  you  please,  Steven,"  said  Dora,  "  as  you  will  not  spend 
your  money  to  please  me,  may  I  spend  my  own  ?  I  have  a  hundred 
pounds  in  my  desk  lying  useless — oh,  look  incredulous !  I'll  show 
them  to  you.  Bank  of  England  notes — may  I  spend  them,  I  mean 
a  few  of  them,  in  hiring  the  brougham  ?  It  will  save  you  expense 
in  the  end." 
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"  Do  as  you  choose,"  said  Steven,  turning  from  her.  "  I  have 
given  my  opinion.     Act  as  you  like  for  the  future." 

So  the  first  friiit  of  Katharine's  generosity  was  the  setting  Mrs. 
Dora  up  in  her  hired  brougham,  which  soon,  with  the  small  rose- 
and- white  over-dressed  doll  it  contained,  became  pretty  well  known 
in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Parisian  public.  Dora,  just 
at  first,  professed  herself  averse  to  driving  alone,  and  poor  dear 
Grizelda's  bonnets,  she  said,  were  really  so  unlike  what  bonnets 
ought  to  be,  that  whatever  one's  kindly  feelings  it  was  impossible 
to  be  seen  with  her  by  daylight ;  it  was,  therefore,  manifestly  in- 
cumbent on  Steven  to  be  his  wife's  companion.  Living  in  rooms 
where  he  could  neither  breathe  nor  stand  upright ;  obliged  to  dress 
daily  in  a  frock  coat  and  high  hat ;  dining  on  Palais  Royal  dishes 
that  at  once  sickened  and  starved  him,  and  now  crushed  into  a  lit- 
tle toy  brougham,  of  which  one  window,  at  least,  must  be  al  wayd 
shut  for  fear  of  Dora's  complexion,  or  because  the  damp  took  the 
curl  out  of  feathers,  or  the  crimp  out  of  hair,  or  other  cogent 
reason.  He  bore  it  for  three  days ;  bore  physical  sufferings  almost 
equalling  those  of  a  wild  animal  in  its  eight  feet  of  cage ;  then 
struck  boldly.  "  Would  do  many  other  things  ;  would  walk,  eat, 
dress,  as  he  was  bidden ;  would  never,  so  help  him  heaven  !  torture 
his  limbs  into  a  cursed  close  car  no  bigger  than  a  nutshell  again 
^vhile  he  lived." 

"You  needn't  use  bad  language,  my  dear,"  said  Dora,  with 
thorough  amiability.  Had  the  domestic  drives  been  so  animated 
that  she  need  mourn  over  their  discontinuance  ?  "  Amuse  yourself 
well,"  kissing  her  hand  to  him  as  she  ran,  full-dressed,  out  of  the 
room,  "  and  I,  if  I  can,  must  find  some  one  else  willing  to  take  your 
place." 

Was  this  meant  as  a  threat,  Steven  wondered  afterward  ?  Who 
shall  say  ?  Who  shall  tell  whether  it  was  by  purest  accident  or 
otherwise,  that  when  Mrs.  Lawrence  left  her  carriage  by  the  lake 
(for  this  January  afternoon  was  like  June ;  and  all  the  world  went 
to  the  Bois)  she  heard  the  only  human  voice  that  had  power  to 
make  her  heart — such  a  heart  as  she  possessed !  flutter,  and  turn- 
ino-  round  saw  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte,  unapproachable  in  his  gloves 
and  necktie  as  ever,  with  beautiful  hlase  Mephistophilean  smile,  at  her 
side? 

— After  a  surly  husband  at  home,  a  surly  husband  using  bad 
words  about  one's  few  poor  little  pleasures,  what  a  change  to  be  in 
•  the  society  of  a  being  whose  every  mellifluous  word  is  a  reproach, 
flattering  to  vanity ;  whose  every  look  is  a  compliment !  "  I  have 
seen  you  before,  more  than  once,  but  not  near  enough  to  bow," 
said  Dot,  quietly ;  for  whether  the  meeting  was  planned  or  acci- 
dental it  did  not  seem  that  either  was  much  taken  by  surprise  now 
that  they  had  met, 
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"  I  heard  you  had  arrived,  but  didn't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
call  on — your  husband,"  answered  Mr.  White,  with  an  accent,  tragi- 
pathetic,  on  tliat  word  "  husband,"  that  made  Dora  turn  her  face 
away  and  almost  believe  in  her  own  mind  that  she  was  blusiiing. 

The  January  afternoon  was  like  June;  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  well- 
dressed  and  animated,  met  nothing  but  admiring  glances  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  pale  Winter  sunshine  with  Mr.  Claren- 
don Whyte.  Poor  little  butterfly  Dot !  it  was  the  brightest  hour 
by  far  that  she  had  known  since  her  marriage,  this  first  hour  of 
amusement  in  which  Steven  had  no  part.  He  was  a  good,  dear, 
honest  creature,  Steven,  and  in  her  very  heart  she  believed  she  was 
growing  to  be  fond  of  him.  But  then  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte's  coat 
was  so  differently  cut,  and  the  turn  of  his  mustache  was  so  fault- 
less, and  his  low  calibre  of  intellect — I  use  her  own  words — suited 
hers  so  exactly,  and  this  was  Paris  sunshine,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  woman  walking  by  that  sunny  mock  lake  !  And,  ah — ah 
(without  going  too  deeply  into  analyzation  of  one's  happiness)  if 
all  life  could  only  be  like  to-day ! 

All  life  certainly  could  not  be ;  only  six  more  weeks  and  a  frac- 
tion, thought  Dot ;  then  let  the  six  weeks  and  a  fraction  be  turned 
to  the  best  possible  account.  So  next  day,  the  sun  continuing  to 
shine,  the  brown  brougham  at  the  same  hour  stopped  by  the  lake, 
and  a  porcelain  marchioness  figure  with  short  fair  locks  and  glitter- 
ing equipments  tripped  out,  to  be  joined  in  ten  minutes  by  an 
Adonis  almost  as  glittering  as  herself.  And  the  next  day  the  same 
thing  took  place ;  and  the  next — as  the  two  were  walking  along, 
Dot  listening  with  well-pleased  face  to  her  companion's  murmured 
platitudes,  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  admiration  her  own  toilette 
was  awakening  in  the  crowd — Steven,  maladroitly,  inopportunely, 
as  is  the  habit  of  these  old-fashioned  husbands,  came  across  their 
path. 

He. stopped  for  a  moment,  spoke  good-humoredly  to  his  wife,  not 
uncivilly  to  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte ;  then  went  on  his  way,  thereby 
showing  more  knowledge  of  life,  Dora  felt,  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  him.  In  the  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  alone  in  their 
apartments ;  for  now  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  organized  a  plan  of  hav- 
ing execrable  dinners  sent  in  from  a  neighboring  cook-shop  ;  "  Do- 
ra/' said  Steven  abruptly,  "  how  long  have  you  known  that  your 
friend  Mr.  Whyte  was  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Oh  !  not  till  to-day,"  said  Dora,  rather  from  sudden  loss  of 
self-possession  than  from  a  guilty  sense  that  there  was  anything  to 
conceal.  "Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  has  just  come  to  Paris— that  is, 
I  didn't  know  he  was  here  before,  and— and  he  is  going  to  call  on 
you  to-morrow,  Steven." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  said  Steven,  laconically. 

"  It  will  be  pl/^asaut  for  you  to  know  some  one — to  be  able  to  as- 
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sociate  with  men  when  you  are  tired  of  me  !  "  cried  Dot ;  Mr. 
Whyte,  if  you  like,  will  introduce  you  at  his  club.  He  told  me  so 
to-day." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  said  Steven,  once  more ;  then  took  up  his  hat 
and  went  out — the  first  time  he  had  done  so  yet  of  an  evening — 
leaving  Dot  to  her  own  thoughts. 

Did  he  suspect  her,  she  wondered,  uneasily,  as  soon  as  she  found  her- 
self alone  ?  Suspect  her,  not  of  the  letter  that  had  been  written  and 
answered  from  Ashcot — that  was  impossible — but  of  prevarication  ? 
Did  he  know  that  she  and  Clarendon  Whyte  had  already  met  ?  Was 
he  going  to  watch,  to  mistrust,  to  coerce  her  ?  In  about  an  hour's 
time  Steven  came  in  again.  He  walked  up  to  the  table  where  Dot, 
as  usual,  was  working  her  brain  over  new  combinations  of  gorgeous 
color  for  to-morrow,  took  both  her  hands,  and,  drawing  her  to  him, 
bade  her,  in  the  kind  of  tone  one  would  bid  a  child,  look  him 
straight  in  the  face.  "  Don't  tell  me  falsehoods  any  more,  my  dear," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  brought  the  facile  tears  into  Dot's  eyes. 
"  You  were  walking  yesterday  with  Clarendon  Whyte — and  what 
was  there  in  it  to  hide  ?  Walk  with  him,  with  any  one  you  choose, 
every  day  of  the  week.  Amuse  yourself,  and  get  strong  and  well, 
my  poor  little  Dora,  but  don't  tell  me  a  falsehood  again !  " 

And  "Never  while  I  live,  Steven,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  a 
flutter  of  repentance.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  cross — I  can't 
help  it,  you  know,  but  I  am  a  very  little  bit  afraid  of  you  always ! 
And  then,"  holding  down  her  face,  "  as  I  was  jealous  once  about 
you  and  Kate,  I  thought,  perhaps — " 

"  I  should  be  jealous  about  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte,"  said  Steven, 
with  a  chill  sort  of  laugh.  "  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  child.  When 
I  am  jealous  of  my  wife  it  will  be  once,  and  only  once — not  with- 
out cause,  you  may  be  sure." 

She  held  up  her  face  ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
"  You'll  never  have  cause  to  be  jealous  of  me,  Steven !  Don't  let 
us  ever  talk  of  such  horrible  things.  Now,  how  could  you  possibly 
know,  dearest,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  yesterday  ?  And 
to  think — deceitful  man !  of  your  never  mentioning  it  to  me  I  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Steven,  quietly,  "  I  waited  for  you  to  mention  it. 
How  I  knew  it,"  he  added,  "  was  by  using  my  own  eyes.  I  was 
close  behind  you  when  you  got  out  of  your  carriage  by  the  pond, 
but  you  were  too  much  occupied  with  other  people  to  look  at  me." 

To  this  extent  peace  was  made ;  to  this  extent  the  renewal  of 
Dora's  intimacy  with  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  was  sanctioned  by 
Dora's  husband.  Closely  following  came  a  time  when  little  Mrs. 
Lawrence  began  to  get  invitations  to  balls,  through  Grizelda  Long, 
through  Clarendon  Whyte,  through  any  one,  every  one  who  could 
open  for  her  the  rosy  portals  of  second-class  Anglo-Parisian  society. 
And  again,  as  at  first  starting  of  the  brougham,  Steven's  attend- 
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ance  was  enforced — for  a  week.  The  torture  of  standing  for  hours 
in  the  corners  of  crowded  ball-rooms  was  not,  physically,  as  unen- 
durable as  being  imprisoned  in  a  small,  close  carriage  for  an  after- 
noon at  a  time;  but  was  bad  enough.  He  did  not  dance  himself; 
had  never,  indeed,  seen  the  inside  of  a  ball-room  till  now ;  and 
there  was  nothing  edifying  to  him  in  the  spectacle  of  his  wife 
waltzing  wiih  every  well-gilt  fop,  Mr.  Clarendon  TVhyte  most,  wlio 
chose  to  invite  her.  So,  after  a  week  or  ten  days  of  ball-going, 
amicably,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  on  teither  side,  it  grew 
to  be  a  thing  of  course  that  Steven  should  just  accompany  his  wife 
to  the  scene  of  her  night's  dissipation,  stand  patiently  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm  for  two  dances  or  so ;  then  slip  away,  unnoticed, 
from  the  house,  and  go  home  to  his  bed. 

Dot  found  that  she  breathed  immeasurably  freer  after  he  was  gone. 
Poor,  dear  fellow  !  it  took  away  one's  enjoyment  to  know  that  there 
was  a  long-suffering  husband,  standing  like  a  statue,  martyrized  for 
one's  selfish  pleasures  night  after  night,  and  really,  if  one  thought 
of  it,  what  numbers  of  other  married  women  went  out  alone — Mrs. 

D ,  and  Madame  C ,  and  little  Lady  B (poor  inch-deep 

Dora,  in  what  awake  to  follow  !)  What  need  was  there  to  torture 
him  by  that  nightly  putting  on  of  dress  suit  and  white  gloves  at 
all  ?  Could  she  not. chaperon  Grizelda,  find  some  one  or  another  to 
go  with — manage  to  spare  poor  Steven,  at  all  events  ?  She  man- 
aged it — poor  Steven  acquiescing  only  too  readily — and  before  many 
days  were  over  was  classed  by  the  world  in  precisely  the  same  rank 

with  her  precedents,  Mrs.  D ,  and  Madame  C ,  and  little 

Lady  B :  light,  ball-going  young  women,  with  more  or  less  of 

character  between  them  all,  and  with  husbands  too  indifferent,  or 
too  large-minded  to  heed  the  lateness  of  their  wives'  hours. 

Katharine  Fane  had  said  rightly  that  Steven  was  too  straight- 
forward, too  simple  of  heart  to  suspect  evil  in  others,  but,  un- 
happily, this  very  straightforwardness,  this  very  simplicity,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  unsuited  of  guides  for  a  woman  like  Dora.  A 
man  of  the  world  might  have  given  her  a  reasonable  degree  of 
freedom  and  yet  have  held  her  in  wholesome  fear  as  well.  To 
Steven,  in  this,  as  in  everything,  there  was  no  medium  course.  If 
his  wife  chose  to  go  her  own  road  once,  she  might  go  !  For  mar- 
ried women — dressed  as  women  under  the  empire  do  dress — to 
waltz  through  the  midnight  hours  in  their  husbands'  absence, 
seemed  to  him  one  degree  less  shameful  than  for  them  to  do  so  in 
their  husbands'  sight.  The  first  time  that  he  ever  saw  Dot,  ball-clad 
and  waltzing,  he  underwent  a  feeling  of  mingled  disgust,  indigna- 
tion and  abasement — a  feeling  for  which  I  scarce,  indeed,  know 
how  to  find  a  fitting  name.  After  that  night,  with  or  without  his 
presence,  smiling  upon  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte,  or  upon  another,  or 
upon  a  score  of  others,  he  felt  that  it  could  matter  but  little.    Dora 
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bad  lost  her  prestige,  the  ineffable  bloom  of  decent  womanhood 
with  which  his  imagination  had  invested  her.  Let  it  pass !  She 
was  not,  would  never  be  again,  what  he  once  thought  her,  yet  was 
no  worse,  he  told  himself,  than  other  women  of  the  world ;  was 
frivolous  and  pleasure-seeking;  about  as  good  a  companion  for 
him,  Steven  Lawrence  (Lord  Petres'  words  verified  already),  as  a 
gilded  butterfly  would  have  been,  but— had  loved  him  enough  to 
become  his  wife  and  so  merited  infinite  patience  at  his  hands! 
He  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  man  capable  of  being  jealous  once,  and 
only  once.  He  might  feel  humiliated — confessing  to  himself  that 
his  humiliation  was  the  result  of  ignorance — at  seeing  his  wife 
among  the  crowd  of  a  Parisian  ball-room.  Small  doubts,  small 
fears,  small  suspicions  could  have  no  place  in  Steven's  breast. 
Poor  little  Dora  was  taking  her  pleasure  now  to  fortify  herself 
against  the  inevitable  years  to  come  in  Ashcot ;  and  to  himself  the 
dressing,  and  the  enamelling,  and  the  dancing  of  fashionable  ladies 
was  repugnant,  like  his  dinners,  like  his  lodgings,  like  everything, 
in  short,  that  belonged  to  this  artificial  city  life.  But  only  four 
more  weeks  of  it  remained !  Four  more  weeks  and  he  would  be 
back  in  England,  working  on  his  farm,  breathing  pure  Country  air, 
sometimes  seeing  Katharine's  face.  Oh,  for  some  way  to  make 
these  interminable  thirty  days  pass  quicker ! 

A  man  of  seven-and-twenty,  of  keen,  excitement-craving  tempera- 
ment, companionless  in  Paris,  not  without  money  in  his  pockets, 
and  seeking  desperately,  but  in  vain,  to  make  the  time  pass.  To 
this  singularly  anomalous  pass  had  Steven  Lawrence's  life  now 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXXYL 

MADEMOISELLE    BAERT. 

It  was  his  habit  to  rise  early ;  even  in  these  January  morn- 
ings was  dressed  and  abroad  in  the  twilight  Champs  Elysees  or 
dusky  streets  before  eight  o'clock.  At  eleven,  after  a  three  hours' 
walk,  he  came  home  to  breakfast,  at  which  meal  his  wife,  if  not  too 
tired,  appeared  in  dressing-gown  and  crimping-pins,  her  face  white 
(more  sightly  so  in  Steven's  eyes  than  with  the  fine  complexion  it 
assumed  toward  noon),  her  eyes  dark  and  hollow,  her  hands  shaky, 
her  heart  and  soul  occupied  with  last  night's  conquests  and  to-day's 
projects — all  of  which,  with  discreet  reservations,  she  poured  forth, 
not  unamusingly,  into  her  husband's  ears,  as  she  sipped  her  choco- 
late. After  breakfast  generally  arrived  the  milliner,  hair-dresser, 
dressmaker,  or  other  finery  factor  for  rehearsal  of  to-night's  per- 
formance, or  this  afternoon's,  or  this  morning's.  Dora  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  now  to  require,  at  the  least,  four  elaborate  changes 
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of  dress  a  clay ;  and  then  the  master  of  the  establishment  per  force  ■ 
must  turn  out  again  into  the  streets. 

The  apartment  that,  as  Dot  would  say,  "  had  been  sufficient  for 
the  Honorable  Augustus  Dynevor  and  his  wife,"  was  an  undeniable 
apartment,  as  far  as  situation  went ;  an  apartment  rich  in  carved 
cornices  and  brackets — against  which  Steven,  being  inconveniently 
tall,  knocked  his  liead — also  in  Utrecht  velvet,  ormolu  and  mirrors. 
"  A  bijou  of  an  apartment  "  it  was  described  in  the  list  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  &  Webb ;  possessing,  indeed,  only   the   trifling   drawback 
that  neither  fresh  air  nor  light  could  enter  the  two  six-feet-square 
dungeons   called   bedrooms.     To  fresh  air  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  as 
beautifully  indifferent  as  to  most  other  natural  phenomena;  but 
light,  and  strong  light,  is  imperatively  needful  for  toilet  tables  of 
the   Second   Empire,  and  so,  "just  till  mid-day,  just  till  anybody 
was  likely  to  call,  would  dear  Steven  mind  being  out  ? "   thus   al- 
lowing M.  Alphonse,  the  hair-dresser,  or  Mademoiselle  Agliie,  the 
work  girl,  the   use  of  the  salon.     He   turned   out,  whatever  thi- 
weather,  with  perfect  cheerfulness;   often  before  he  went — poor, 
big  Steven  ! — would  be  bidden  to  hold  a  satin  in  these  folds,  or  a 
velvet  in  that  light,  while  Dot  retired,  as  far  as  the  limited  space 
would  allow,  to  form  artistic  judgment  of  its  effects.     Then  com- 
menced the  daily  task  of  time-killing ;    the  daily  weary  walks  in 
which,  with  the  inevitable  lack  of  interest  of  an  uneducated  man, 
he  would  traverse  Paris  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  find  it  all 
blank.     No  deeper    significance    than   stones  and   cement  in  the 
palaces,  no  pathos   in   the   gray  old    churches,  no   heart-stirring 
history  in  these  imperial  Boulevards  replacing  the  old  streets  where 
the  carmagnole  was  danced,  the  pa  ira  sung,  and  where  a  king  and 
queen  once  passed  along  upon  the  tumbril  to  die  !     All  was  blank 
to  Steven  Lawrence,  just  as  a  picture  is  blank  to  a  child's   intelli- 
gence un;il  its  meaning  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  one  better 
taught  than  himself.     Paris  was  a  vast  mart  of  expensive  toys,  he 
saw;    toys,  through   which  it  was  his  present  lot  to  walk  with 
closed  pockets  and  averted  eyes,  but  of  which  his  wife,  in  the  mil- 
linery department,  might  take  her  fill.     A  mart  in  which  it  Avas  his. 
portion  to  wander,  unoccupied,  from  morning  till  night,  seeking  to» 
kill  the  implacable  enemy  that  every  day  grew  more  vital,  witlu 
home  interludes  of  barbers  and  dressmakers,  scandal  in  which  Ibe- 
took  no  interest,  and  gold-powdering,   dressing,    enamelling   an^l 
general  rehearsing  for  a  world  in  whose  scene  he  bore,  and  wished' 
to  bear,  no  part. 

His  favorite  resting  place  of  a  forenoon,  when  it  happened' not 
to  rain  or  snow,  and  whenever  even  his  stout  limbs  grew  tired 'of 
ceaseless  pacing  along  the  pavement,  was  the  Luxembourg  gardens;-. 
He  never  felt  so  little  in  Paris  as  when  he  sat  down  there  itnder 
the  leafless  chestnuts,  smoking  (he  smoked  ten  hours  a  day  aaw^.  ia. 
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the  morning  sunshine,  and  with  only  children  and  nurses,  an  occa- 
sional priest,  book  in  hand,  or  slow-paced,  rjray  old  pensioner  to 
break  the  solitude.  And  so  to  the  Luxembourg,  one  sunny  fore- 
noon, destined  to  begin  an  episode  of  some  importance  in  his  lifC;, 
Steven  Lawrence  went ;  sat  down  on  his  accustomed  bench,  lit  his 
cigar,  and  began  to  think — of  Ashcot  and  Katharine,  and  how  to- 
day, Wednesday,  she  and  the  Squire  would  be  riding  to  the  meet, 
and  if  the  weather  there  was  like  this  what  a  day  for  hunting  it 
Avould  be,  with  the  sun  breaking  the  night's  thin  frost,  and  a  blue 
sky  already  sprinkled  with  promising  fleecy  clouds  overhead ! 

"  Kate,  ray  child,"  said  a  man's  voice,  in  English,  but  with  a 
curious,  half-foreign,  half-Irish  accent,  "  Are  you  sure  now  that  it's 
not  too  cold  for  you  to  be  sitting  down  ?  " 

Steven  started,  his  heart  set  beating  in  a  moment,  and  saw — not 
Ins — I  mean  not  Lord  Petres'  Kate,  but  a  pale,  poorly-dressed  little 
girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  b}'  him  on 
the  bench,  and  with  an  elderly  man,  evidently,  from  the  likeness 
between  them,  her  father,  on  the  other  side. 

"  It  isn't  too  cold  for  me,  Papa,"  she  said,  in  one  of  those  fresh, 
flute-like  voices  so  rare  to  hear,  so  impossible  to  forget,  and  then 
Steven  turned  his  head,  irresistibly  attracted,  and  looked  at  hev 
full. 

The  girl  was  not  handsome,  still  less  pretty,  yet  hei-s  was  a  face 
few  men  could  pass  unnoticed  even  amid  the  meretricious  beauty, 
the  tine  complexions,  and  bright-hued  locks  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
or  the  Boulevards.  The  pale  cheeks,  the  brown  hair  drawn  straight 
off  the  temples,  the  plain  little  bonnet,  the  well-worn  black  silk 
fixKjk,  all  told  of  a  woman  shunning  rather  than  courting  attention  ; 
and  etill  you  were  forced  to  attend  to  her — to  remark  that  she  had 
a  slender  foot  and  hand,  a  graceful  tread ;  that  the  dress,  however 
poor,  was  exquisitely  clean  and  modest ;  in  fine,  that  something 
more  than  beauty  drew  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  her 
and  tlie  crowd  of  women  among  whom  she  walked.  She  looked 
with  a  pair  of  deep-set  gray  eyes  up  at  Steven.  He  felt  as  if  she 
had  €pok-en  to  him,  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  flung  it  away. 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  disturb  you,  sir,"  said  the  father,  looking 
round  and  slightly  raising  his  hat."  "  My  little  daughter  is  not 
very  strong,  and  I  chose  this  bench  for  her  to  be  in  the  sun  ;  but 
pray  don^t  leave  off  smoking,  or  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  dis- 
turbed you." 

The  tone  would  have  been  that  of  a  Avell-bred  man,  had  it  not 
been  just  a  shade  more  polite,  more  apologetic  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired. But  Steven,  never  hypocritical,  was  glad  of  the  sound  of 
an  English  voice,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  found  himself  talking, 
or  rather  listening  while  the  stranger  talked,  about  all  the  cun*ent 
gossip  of  Paris — the  Emperor's  last  race-horse,  and  the  Empress' 
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last  carriage,  the  increasing  price  of  apartments,  and  the  new 
piece  that  was  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Opera  Comiqiie — the  usual 
innocuous  matter  by  which  Englishmen  abroad  supplant  the  old 
British  themes  of  politics  and  weather  as  material  for  small  talk. 

"  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Paris,  for  people  with  town  tastes, 
is  all  that  3^ou  say,"  said  Steven  at  last,  the  stranger  having  given 
his  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  Paris  over  every  other  Eu- 
ropean city.  "Now,  for  myself,  I  speak  openly,  Pve  never  been  so  . 
tired  of  my  life  as  during  these  few  weeks  Pve  spent  here.  Bricks 
and  mortar  don't  interest  me.  I  find  more  to  look  at  in  a  forest  or 
a  prairie  than  in  all  the  palaces  and  show-places  that  were  ever 
built." 

A  quiet  little  smilo  came  round  the  corners  of  the  girPa  lips. 
'*  Do  you  see  nothing  interesting  in  the  show-place  we  are  sitting 
under  ?  "  she  said,  glancing  up  over  her  shoulder  at  the  gray  walls 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Steven.  "It's  a  fine  building ;  so 
are  the  Madeleine  and  the  Bourse,  and  when  you  have  seen  one  you 
have  seen  all  of  them.  In  a  prairie,  in  an  English  turnip  field  you 
will  find  life,  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  change.  In  palaces  and 
churches  you  have  dead  bricks  and  mortar,  nothing  more." 

"  And  all  that  the  bricks  and  mortar,  all  that  this  old  Luxem- 
bourg must  have  looked  on  at  when  your  prairies  and  fields  were — 
just  what  they  are  to-day,  and  will  be  till  the  end  of  the  world  ? 
Why,"  the  girl's  face  kindled,  "  I  think  one  can  hardly  look  up  at 
these  windows  above  us  without  seeing  the  prisoners'  eager  white 
faces  crowding  there — the  prisoners,  don't  you  remember  ?  avIio 
heard  the  tocsin,  and  saw  men  wave  to  them  from  the  house-tops, 
but  didn't  know  whether  Robespierre's  downfall  was  to  mean  their 
deliverance  or  their  death  ?  " 

Steven  said  nothinsr.  ITc  had  loarni»d  as  much  of  French  history 
as  of  any  other  subject  at  his  Canterbury  boarding-school,  and  had 
forgotten  allhedi.^  'o:."m  \n  three  months.  Who  was  Robespierre  ? 
Had  the  tocsin  ^o-nidcu  a  nunarea  years  ago  or  yesterday  ?  He 
knew  nothing. 

"  My  little  daughter  is  wonderfully  fond  of  these  dry  subjects," 
said  the  father,  in  his  suave  manner.  "  I  assure  you  there's  scarcely 
a  street  or  building  in  Paris  she  doesn't  tell  mo  some  quaint  story 
about,  as  we  walk  along.  We  live  quietly,  you  see,  sir,  and  her 
time  is  spent  wholly  at  her  books  or  pencil,  and  in  walking  with 
me.  Now  if— if  it  would  pass  an  hour  to  you  to  take  a  stroll  Avith 
us  sometimes,  as  you  don't  seem  to  have  overmuch  to  do  with  your 
time?" 

Steven  accepted  the  offer  as  frankly  as  it  was  made.  He  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  backwoods  to  see  acquaintances  ibrmed 
Avithout  lettei-s  of  introduction,  generally  without  men  knowing, 
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or  seeking  to  know,  each  other's  names,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  greater  circumspection  was  usual  in  the  life  of  civilization. 
The  girl  meanwhile  sat  dead  silent,  ber  hands  clasped  together 
on  her  lap  and  looking  straight  away  through  the  long  vistas  of  the 
leafless  chestnuts. 

"It's  the  fashion  of  Englishmen  abroad  to  hold  aloof  from  each 
other,  as  if  each  was  a  convicted  felon,"  said  the  father,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  (he  was  a  handsome,  elderly  man,  with  gray  beard 
and  hair,  wonderfully  white,  even  teeth,  and  palish  hazel  eyes  of 
an  indefinite  expression — an  expression  not  quite  as  genial  as  his 
smile  and  manner),  "  but  I  have  lived  too  long  on  the  Continent 
to  keep  up  many  of  our  insular  prejudices.  If  I  talk  to  a  country- 
man, and  like  him,  I  want  no  other  introduction.  Now,  where  are 
you  staying  ?  " 

Steven  told  him ;  also,  his  name. 

"  Lawrence  ?  dear  me,  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew,  was 
called  Lawrence.  We  were  like  brothers  together  in  the  Crimea. 
I  have  gone  through  my  little  bit  of  fighting  in  my  day,  you  see  ! 
Your  name  is  spelt  ? — ah,  to  bo  sure,  with  a  *  w.'  His,  poor  fel- 
low, was  with  a  *  u^'  so  there  can  be  no  relationship.  Champ 
Elysees,  you  say?  best  situation  in  Paris.  Now  we  live  in  a  very 
unfashionable  quarter  of  the  town — obliged,  alas,  to  be  economical ! 
Katie,  child,  have  you  a  card  of  mine  about  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  not.  Papa,"  said  the  girl,  in  the  same  flute-like  voice  ; 
but  with  a  cold,  distant  manner  that  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
ultra  geniality  of  the  man. 

"  Well,  stay — let  me  see,"  searching  within  the  pockets  of  his 
surtout,  in  the  button-hole  of  which  Steven  remarked  for  the  first 
time  that  he  wore  a  little  bit  of  red  ribbon.  "  Yes,  as  luck  will 
have  it,  I  have  got  my  card  case.  Monsieur  Barry,  Mademoiselle 
Barry."  And  as  he  spoke  he  took  a  card  from  a  well-worn  leather 
case,  and  handed  it  to  Steven.  One  hundred  and  five  Rue  des  Ur- 
sulines.  You  turn  away  here  to  the  left  as  you  go  from  the 
Luxembourg,  and  cross  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol.  Our  lodg- 
ing is  on  the  third  floor  of  a  corner  house,  immediately  facing  tlie 
Rue  St.  Jacques." 

Steven  put  the  card  into  his  pocket,  but  volunteered  no  ofier  of 
calling ;  and  then,  the  girl  still  remaining  absolutely  silent,  the 
father  went  on  again :  "  Our  name,  as  you  will  remark,  is  Irish,  but 
w^e  have  lived  abroad  until  we  are*  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle' 
even  among  our  English  acquaintances.  I  may  say,  indeed,  we 
look  upon  ourselves  more  as  French  than  English  now,  don't  we 
Kate  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  Papa." 

**  Most  of  our  friends  are  foreigners — ^but  really  we  live  almost 
entirely  to  ourselves.     I  take  my  girl  (she  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world. 
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sir)  to  the  theatre  sometimes,  and  twice  a  week,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  in  our  little  way,"  said  Mr.  Barry  with  humility,  "  we 
receive.  Three  or  four  friends  come  in,  that  is  to  say,  to  smoke 
a  cigar  and  play  a  rubber,  or  a  quiet  round  game.  If  such  a  hum- 
drum way  of  spending  your  evening,  would  be  agreeable  to  you, 
we  should  be  very  glad — Katie,  my  dear,  we  should  be  glad — if  Mr. 
I^wrence  would  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  one  of  our 
grand  receptions !  Let  me  see,  this  is  Wednesday.  Well,  if  you 
have  no  better  engagement,  will  you  come  round  to  our  lodgings 
to-night  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  BaiTy  lifted  her  eyes  for  the  second  time  to  Steven's ; 
the  steady  dark-gray  *eyes  that  nullified  whatever  likeness  the  rest 
of  her  face  bore  to  her  father's.  "  Our  grand  receptions  are  not 
very  much  amusement  to  me,"  and  as  she  said  this  she  smiled, 
and  Steven  thought  her  more  than  handsome.  "  I  don't  smoke,  and 
I  don't  play  cards." 

"  But  you  are  very  glad  to  find  some  one  to  talk  to  you  while  we 
old  gentlemen  doze  over  our  rubber,"  interrupted  Mr.  Barry  quick- 
ly, and  rising  from  the  bench  as  he  spoke,  "Mr.  Lawrence  I  don't 
know  what  you  say,  but  I  find  it  too  chilly  to  remain  sitting. 
I  suppose  you  have  not  time  to  take  a  stroll  with  us  through  the 
gardens  ?  " 

]V[r.  Lawrence  had  plenty  of  time,  and  the  walk  was  lengthened 
out  until  long  past  noon ;  finally  ended  in  their  wandering  for  a 
couple  of  hours  together  through  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg — 
hours  in  which  Steven  first  learned  to  look  at  pictures  with  a  dim 
sense  of  their  being  something  more  than  painted  canvas,  framed 
and  ranged  on  walls !  He  came  home  less  wearied  than  he  had 
ever  felt  after  Parisian  sight-seeing  yet ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  that 
evening  started,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Dora  into  lier  carriage, 
toward  the  distant  Rue  des  Ursulines  to  attend  Mademoiselle 
Barry's  "  reception." 

"  My  husband,  of  his  own  free  will,  gone  oiF  to  a  party  ! "  chat- 
ters Dot,  in  the  intervals  of  her  first  quadrille  with  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte;  for  Steven  had  told  his  little  adventure  in  all  integrity  to 
his  wife.  "  A  party  given  by  some  charming  people  he  picked  up 
in  the  Luxembourg  gardens — an  old  geirtleman  friendly  enough  to 
ask  strangers  whose  names  he  doesn't  know  to  his  house,  and  a 
daughter  who  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  walking  guide-book,  with 
wonderful  gray  eyes,  and  a  voice  like  a  nightingale — a  much  more 
fascinating  person  evidently  than  poor  little  me  ! " 

Upon  which  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  bends  and  v/hispers  some  bit 
of  flattery,  neither  very  brilliant  nor  very  original,  but  which 
serves  its  purpose — sends  a  thrill  of  conscious  vanity  through  the 
shallow,  foolish  heart  of  Steven's  wife. 


APHOPaSTIC   CYNICISM. 


THE  following  aphorisms  are  the  opinions  of  a  sentimental  nii- 
sogamist  who  has  had  many  strange  experiences  with  women ; 
who  has  been  thrice  mariiecl,  and  thrice  divorced ;  and  who  is  now 
wandering  about  the  world  somewhere,  wondering  whether  tlie 
opposite  sex  is  to  be  loved  or  loathed.  His  sentiments  are  often 
cynical  and  bitter,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  Ids  varying  mood.  If  not 
always  true,  they  are  sometimes  cpiiirammatic,  and  are  offered  for 
what  they  are  wortli. 

Junius  Henri  Browne. 

Every  man  is  a  hero  to  the  woman  who  loves  him. 

Men  never  love  women  whom  they  do  not,  and  women  never  lovo  men 
whom  they  do,  understand. 

"  Forever,"  in  the  rhetoric  of  a  woman's  affection,  is  a  sentimental  liyper- 
bole  meaning  a  period  of  exactly  two  months. 

The  purest  women  are  the  most  charitable  to  others ;  while  those  who  have 
most  need  of  forgiveness  forgive  least  in  their  sisters. 

A  woman  makes  herself  and  her  lover  an  exception  to  the  race.  CloGlia, 
lying  in  her  lover's  arms,  wonders  how  Claudia  can  permit  her  dearest  friend 
to  touch  her  hand. 

Women,  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  never  learn  anything  by  experience,  and 
arc  entirely  incapable  of  perceiving  consequences.  Yesterday  is  the  dark 
ages  with  them,  and  to-morrow  an  impossible  era. 

Women  desire  to  love,  primarily,  and  men  to  be  loved ;  hence,  women 
idealize,  and  men  analyze,  the  objects  of  their  affection. 

Men  are  won  by  the  love  of  women ;  women  by  the  fascination  of  their 
own  passion. 

If  a  woman  will  not  love  you,  make  her  hate  you,  and  she  is  half  yours  ; 
for  hate  is  too  unnatural  to  her  to  last,  and  its  first  rebound  is  tenderness,  and 
the  second  passion. 

Women  like  men  who  flatter  them  ;  but  love  those  who  despise  them. 

Women  become  attached  to  men  not  for  what  men  do  for  them,  but  what 
they  do  for  men.  Gratitude  paves  the  way  to  their  esteem ;  but  selfishness 
opens  the  road  to  their  love. 

A  woman  who  will  listen  to  a  declaration  of  love  cannot  resist  the  lovo 
itself. 

W^omen  never  pardon  in  men  the  defects  they  possess  themselves.  They 
worship  their  opposite^  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Give  a  woman  her  way  and  she  will  have  her  woe, 

"  So  gifted  and  so  unhappy,"  is  the  sweet- sad  strain  that,  soon  or  late, 
melts  every  woman's  heart. 

The  smallest  tenderness  outweighs  with  a  woman  the  greatest  sacrifice. 
She  will  forget  the  hero  who  would  die  in  her  behalf,  for  the  mere  gallant  who 
would  give  her  caresses,  and  nothing  more. 

Women,  in  their  affections,  are  either  tyrants  or  slaves.  As  tyrants,  they 
are  independently  wretohed.    As  slaves,  they  are  submissively  satisfied. 
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Women  always  measure  their  strength  in  the  beginning  against  men  they 
are  on  the  eve  of  loving.  They  make  a  brave  display  of  battle  at  first.  But 
when  they  once  yield,  they  yield  forever. 

Any  man  may  be  his  own  master;  but  no  woman  can  be  her  own  mistress. 

Into  all  close  relations,  whether  of  love  or  friendsliip,  sex  enters.  Who 
loves  the  more,  be  it  man  or  woman,  is  feminine ;  who  is  the  stronger  and 
controls  is  masculine. 

No  two  persons  can  harmonize  with  each  other  who  do  not  harmonize  with 
tliemselves.     Before  there  is  union  there  must  be  unity. 

When  women's  hearts  are  touched  they  are  all  kindred.  The  merest  dowdy 
then  becomes  the  sister  of  the  proudest  duchess. 

Women  are  more  jealous  through  their  vanity  than  through  their  afiection. 
Jealousy  is  often  a  proof  of  their  love — of  themselves. 

Men  never  want  anything  of  women  but  the  truth  ;  and  v/omen  give  them 
everything  except  that. 

Some  women  are  so  incapable  of  truth  that,  if  your  watch  confirmed  their 
telling  the  hour  of  the  day,  you  would  send  it  to  the  goldsmith's  for  repairs. 

Every  man,  by  the  general  law,  loves  all  women  ;  all  women  love  one  man 
Men  are  by  nature  polygamists  ;  women,  monogamists. 

Men  never  fall  so  deeply  in  love  that  they  cannot  climb  out  by  the  ladder 
of  reason. 

Women  have  as  many  heart-breaks  as  headaches,  and  with  as  little  serioua 
results. 

Sentimental  statistics  show  that  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  marries  the 
man  she  loves. 

Magnificent  lovers  make  wretched  husbands,  and  excellent  husbands  the 
worst  of  lo\iers. 

To  society  women  owe  their  husbands ;  but  to  the  gods  are  they  indebted 
for  their  lovers. 

If  women  had  ideals,  and  demanded  they  should  be  met,  the  world  v.'ould 
be  unpeopled.  * 

Every  woman  of  poetic  organization  will  love  every  man  of  poetic  organi- 
zation, if  he  have  an  opportunity  to  reveal  himself. 

Neither  death  nor  life  is  so  serious  as  marriage.  Yet  nothing  is  entered 
into  half  so  thoughtlessly. 


NEBULA. 


Christmas  brings  us,  with  its  religious  ceremonies,  festivities,  and 

pleasant  customs  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advancing  rationalism  will 
never  cause  to  be  forgotten.     Yet  it  is  w^orth  while,  at  least  for  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  to  remember  that  the  25th  of  December  is  probably  not  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth ;  there  being  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  born  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year,  a  fitting  season  it  would  seem  for  such  an  event ;  and 
that  our  festivities  at  Christmas  are  of  pagan  origin— the  dressing  of  houses 
with  greens  being  a  Druidical  custom,  and  the  giving  of  gifts  being  a  remnant 
of  the  Roman  Saturnalia.     The  feast  of  Yule,  now  confounded  with  that  of 
Christmas,  was  observed  at  the  Winter  solstice  by  all  the  Northern  nations 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.     In  this  particular,  as  in  many 
others,  the  early  Christian  leaders,  knowing  that  men  will  generally  abandon 
their  principles  more  readily  than  their  enjoyments,  craftily  preserved  the  old 
festivities  and  ceremonies,  and  gave  them  a  Christian  name  and  significance. 
The  gifts  were  given  to  children  and  servants  not  in  the  name  of  Saturn  but 
in  that  of  Christ,  the  receivers,  so  long  as  they  received  the  gift,  being  careless 
as  to  the  name  in  which  it  was  given.     The  very  name,  Christmas  box,  which, 
no  longer  heard  here,  is  still  used  in  England,  keeps  in  mind  a  usage  and  a 
thing  of  pagan  origin.     Gifts  of  money  were  given  by  the  Eomans  at  the 
Paganalia  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  the  coins  were 
received  in  earthen  pots  or  boxes,  a  few  of  which  still  exist,  one  of  them  at 
least  having  been  exhumed  in  England.     These  pots,  in  shape  and  size,  are 
quite  like  the  boxes  in  wliich  English  apprentices  in  the  middle  ages  received 
their  Christmas  presents,  and  which  were  also  of  earthenware.     Hence,  it 
seems  clear  enough  that  the  English  Christmas  box,  which  is  now  the  name 
for  the  present  which  the  box  was  formerly  used  to  receive,  is  directly  con- 
nected with  Servius  TuUius'  Paganalia  and  also  with  the  Saturnalia.     It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Santa  Claus  who  visits  children  in  this  country 
on  Christmas  Eve — at  least,  the  happy  rogues  who  live  in  this  latitude — and 
puts  into  their  stockings  toys,  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  warning,  a  whip,  is  a 
Dutch  saint,  and  that  his  visitation  and  its  attendant  circumstances  are  of 
Dutch  origin.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     The  good  saint's  name,  or 
rather  the  form  of  it  only,  is  Dutch.     St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of 
children,  he  having  restored  to  life  some  who  had  been  killed  and  salted  in  a 
tub.     He  also,  according  to  a  mediseval  legend,  saved  the  daughters  of  a 
nobleman  from  disgrace  with  the  consent  of  their  father,  by  throwing  into 
the  house  in  the  night  time  a  mass  of  gold.     Hence,  presents  were  put  into 
in  the  shoes  of  children  in   the  night  time  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  came   on  the   6th    of    December,   that    they    might  suppose    them 
to  be  the  gifts  of  St.  Nicholas.      Now,  in  the  middle  ages,   and  in  fact 
until  within  two  hundred  years,  children  did  not  wear  stockings.     Those 
in  humble  life  had  breeches  and  bare  legs,  and  often  bare  feet;  the  rich 
wore    hose   which    were    like    the    iricoi    or    "tights"    of    opera   dancers, 
and  covered  the  lower  limbs  and  body  from  toe  to  waist.     When  the  modern 
stocking  came  into  use  that  made  a  more  convenient  receptacle  than  a  shoe 
for  St,  Nicholas'  favors.    These  customs  were  valued  by  our  forefathers  partly 
becaase  they  were  believed  to  fix  points  of  faith  and  facts  of  religious  history 
in  the  minds  of  children,  just  as  images  were  first  introduced  into  Christian 
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churches  to  aid  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  weak -brained  worshippers  in  the 
formation  of  the  idea  of  a  person  to  whom  their  praises  and  their  prayers 
were  addressed.  This  fixing  of  events  and  beliefs  in  the  minds  of  children  by 
association,  was  a  part  of  household  discipline,  which  in  our  forefathers'  days 
did  not  always  take  so  agreeable  a  shape  as  that  of  making  presents.  Chil- 
dren— poor,  weak,  helpless  creatures,  what  did  they  not  endure  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  always  stronger  than  they,  but  not  always  so  very  much 
wiser ! — used  to  be  flogged,  not  only  for  punishment  but  by  way  of  fixing 
things  in  their  memories.  Thus,  on  Innocents'  Day — well  named,  it  would 
seem,  for  more  than  one  reason — children  were  whipped  in  their  beds  by  their 
parents  "in  order  that  the  memorie  of  Herod's  murder  of  the  Innocents 
might  stick  the  closer."  This  whipping  was  no  mere  sham  or  formula;  it 
was  administered  by  parents  who  believed  that  to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil 
the  child,  many  of  whom,  we  may  be  sure,  found  in  their  creed  a  convenient 
excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  savage  passions.  In  England,  the  boys  of  the 
parish  were  made  once  a  year  to  walk  over  the  parish  boundaries  with  the 
authorities,  and  were  then  and  there  in  turn  beaten,  that  they  might  remem- 
ber those  limits.  The  custom,  called  "beating  the  bounds,"  although  the 
children  and  not  the  bounds  were  beaten,  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  England, 
in  some  of  the  remote  rural  districts  of  which  the  bounds  are  still  beaten  by 
the  parish  beadle,  accompanied  by  all  boys  subject  to  his  authority.  The 
flogging,  however,  is  now  omitted,  but  the  boundary,  wherever  it  may  lead, 
is  strictly  followed  by  the  procession.  During  a  recent  perambulation  of  this 
kind  the  procession  was  brought  to  a  stand.  The  parish  boundary  line  passed 
directly  through  the  oven  which  projected  from  the  side  of  a  farm  house.  It 
had  been  the  custom  on  beating  the  bounds,  for  one  of  the  boys  to  get  into 
this  oven,  that  the  line  might  be  followed,  and  that  the  important  fact  that 

Farmer 's  oven  was  not  all  in  the  parish,  might  never  be  forgotten. 

But,  on  the  occasion  we  are  speaking  of,  it  happened  that  the  goodwife,  for- 
getful or  regardless  of  the  day  of  the  procession,  was  baking,  and  her  oven 
was  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiory  furnace.  No  boy  was  found  willing  to  play 
the  part  either  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  or  Abednego;  and  upon  grave  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  the  beadle  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  hardly 
do  to  insist  upon  the  usage  under  all  the  circumstances,  shocking  as  it  was  that 
the  parish  boundary  should  not  be  followed.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the 
requirements  of  custom  would  be  fulfilled,  joro  hac  vice,  by  a  boy's  clamber- 
ing over  the  oven  in  the  line  of  the  boundary;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  and  the  uncertain  footing  given  by  the  rounded  top  of  the  place,  was 
done.  But  to  return  to  our  Christmas  customs.  Mince,  or  rather  minced 
pies,  not  only  pertain  to  this  season,  but  should  rightfully  be  called  Christmas 
pies.  They  used  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  cradle  or  a  manger,  typical  of  the 
Nativity,  and  the  custom  of  making  a  pie  of  this  kind  at  this  season,  was 
derived  from  the  presentation  of  paste  images  and  sweetmeats  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Vatican  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  origin  of  the  latter  custom  has  not 
been  discovered ;  but  it  probably  was,  like  most  others  of  this  kind.  Pagan. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  bakers  at  this  season  used  to  present  their  customers 
with  Yule  dough  in  images  of  baked  paste.  This  custom  has  survived  in 
our  Nev/  Year  cakes,  or  cookies,  as  the  Dutch  called  them ;  the  figures  on 
which  are  probably  mere  descendants  and  modificationsof  images  with  Chris- 
tian namea.  which  themselves  were  descendants  and  representatives  of  heathen 
idols.  With  such  tenacity  do  men  cling  to  a  once  well-established  popular 
custom.  Minced  pies  having  this  origin  and  this  significance,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Puritans  were  not  quite  &■)  narrow-minded  as  they  have 
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seemed  to  be,  in  their  refusal  to  eat  them  at  Christmas  time.  It  is  only 
within  a  generation  that  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  descendant  of 
the  Puritan  of  two  centuries  ago,  has  been  persuaded  to  yield  his  principles 
and  his  digestion  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  maker  of  Christmas  pies 
— profane,  idolatrous  and  indigestible. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  has  been  started  in  England  to  procure  funds  for  a 

testimonial  to  George  Cruikshank,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  finds  himself, 
after  a  life  of  industry,  in  not  very  good  circumstances.  We  presume  that 
he  is  not  actually  in  want,  for  he  has  done  a  prodigious  deal  of  work,  almost 
all  of  which  has  been  very  popular,  and  such  as,  if  it  had  been  produced 
to  day  when  artists  are  so  highly  paid,  would  have  made  him  rich;  but  it  is 
felt  that  it  ought  not  to  be  said  of  George  Cruikshank,  that  he  is  merely  not 
poor;  the  present  generation  of  men  in  middle  life  owes  him  more  than  this; 
it  owes  him  a  generous  competence,  heartily  and  gratefully  given.  Thack- 
eray once  wrote  of  him:  "Before  the  century  was  actually  in  his  teens,  we 
believe  that  George  Cruikshank  was  amusing  the  public.  Is  there  no  way  in 
which  the  country  could  acknowledge  the  long  services  and  brave  career  of 
such  a  friend  and  benefactor?"  This  appeal  has  awakened  a  wide  response, 
and  tlie  first  men  in  England,  with  a  few  of  the  men  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try, have  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee  to  collect  a  sum  of  money  large 
enough  to  cheer  the  old  man's  heart  with  the  assurance  that  the  world  to 
which  he  has  given  so  much  pleasure,  still  remembers  him,  and  would  give 
him  pleasure  in  its  turn.  The  long  list  of  honorable  names  is  headed  by  that 
of  John  Ptuskin  as  President,  and  includes  of  living  Englishmen  almost  every 
name  famous  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Eeade  and  Kingsley,  Charles  Knight  and  Ptobert 
Chambers,  Swinburne  and  Allingham,  among  men  of  letters ;  Huxley  and 
Acland,  Ansted  and  Wilson,  among  men  of  science;  Holman  Hunt,  Fred- 
erick Leighton,  Burne  Jones,  Arthur  Hughes,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  John 
Gilbert,  J.  A.  Whistler,  Thomas  Woolner,  Dante  G.  Kossetti,  William 
Burges,  George  Street,  and  John  P.  Seddon,  among  artists  and  architects  : 
these  names  out  of  a  list  of  over  three  hundred,  all  more  or  less  widely 
known,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  distinguished,  will  suffice  to  show  that 
this  is  no  ordinary  complimentary  testimonial,  but  that  a  man  is  to  be  honored 
for  whom  no  crown  is  thought  fit  that  is  not  woven  by  the  very  princes  of 
the  twin  worlds  of  Art  and  Letters. 

One  name  surprises  us  by  its  absence  from  this  roll-call  of  wits — the  name 
of  a  man  who  personally  owes  more  to  the  genius  of  Cruikshank  than  any 
one  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  it.  It  is  probably  merely  by  accident  that 
the  name  of  Charles  Dickens  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  catalogue.  It  should 
have  been  at  the  head  of  it.  For  so  long  as  "Oliver  Twist"  shall  be  read 
through  tears  and  smiles,  so  long  will  Cruikshank's  illustrations  to  that 
immortal  fiction  sink  with  it  into  the  memory,  and  become  forever  part  and 
parcel  of  the  world's  delight  in  it.  Never  before,  perhaps,  was  an  author  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  such  an  interpreter,  and  we  shall  have  to  believe 
Charles  Dickens  a  very  different  man  from  what  his  writings  report  him,  if 
we  are  to  think  him  insensible  to  his  obligation  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
it.  Who  that  has  ever  seen  it  can  forget  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Corney  and  Mr. 
Bumble  at  tea;  or  Charlotte  opening  oysters  for  Noah  Claypole;  or  Oliver 
asking  for  more;  or  Fagin  giving  lessons  to  his  boys  in  pocket-picking;  or 
Oliver,  shot  in  robbing  Mr.  Maylie's  house;  or  Sykes  and  his  dog;  or  Fagin 
in  prison  ?  The  edition  that  we  read  when  a  boy,  was  illustrated  by  these 
etchings,  and  so  deep  an  impression  did  they  make  upon  our  mind  that  to 
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this  day  we  can  never  recall  the  scenes  of  the  written  story  without  at  the 
same  time  seeing  in  our  mind's  eye  the — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it — 
equally  powerful  work  of  George  Cruikshank's  hand.  Every  edition  of  Oliver 
Twist  that  wants  these  etchings  (and  the  old  editions  that  contained  them 
are  long  out  of  print),  wants  a  charm  that  no  man  living  can  supply.  Not 
even  Leech  could  have  done  it,  for  Leech,  with  all  his  gifts,  was  a  child  to 
Cruikshank. 

Thackeray  himself,  though  he  illustrated  most  of  his  books  with  his  own 
hand,  was  sometimes  indebted  to  Cruikshank.  At  least,  one  little  book  is 
now  before  us,  written  by  Thacl^eray,  "Stubbs'  Calendar,  or  the  Fatal  Boots," 
which  contains  six  full-page  etchings  by  Cruikshank  in  his  best  manner.  The 
book  is  a  mere  trifle — the  great  novelist  may  have  written  it  in  a  day — but 
Cruikshank  has  worked  over  his  part  of  it  as  if  nothing  more  important  had 
ever  called  for  his  help  to  illustrate,  and  the  result  is  that  a  little  sketch  of 
which  the  author  was  probably  not  very  proud,  is  made  precious  by  the  work 
of  this  delicate-handed,  delicate-minded  interpreter.  Merely  to  catalogue 
the  works  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  would  be  the  task  of  several  days,  if 
indeed  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  complete  list  of  them.  All  of  it  is,  of 
course,  not  equally  good;  much  of  it,  judged  by  the  taste  of  to-day,  has  a 
coarse  flavor,  but  it  is  without  vulgarity,  the  fruit  of  a  hale  and  hearty 
nature;  through  all  of  it  we  see  the  noble  nature  of  the  man  loving  good- 
ness and  hating  wickedness  with  all  his  heart.  To  those  who  do  not  know 
Cruikshank,  and  the  rising  generation  sees  but  little  of  his  work,  we  would 
say :  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  master,  true  as  Hogarth  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  great  as  Hogarth  in  the  art  of  etching.  And 
those  Americans  who  have  long  known  his  work,  and  who  owe  to  it  many 
pleasant  hours  and  many  vivid  impressions  of  famous  scenes  in  fiction  will 
be  glad,  we  should  think,  to  show  their  kindly  feelings  for  the  good  old  man 
by  adding  to  the  comfort  of  his  days,  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  a  green  old 
age;  days  that  have  left  behind  them  an  abundant  record  of  purity  and 
depth  of  feeling,  of  a  hearty  love  of  innocent  mirth,  and,  in  spite  of  his  keen 
eye  for  their  weak  points,  of  a  genuine  good  will  to  his  fellow  men. 

There  is  no  un wiser  policy  than  that  sour-natured  policy  which  seeks 

to  destroy  or  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  other  people  because  they  are  not  accord- 
ing to  the  taste,  or  in  conformity  with  the  convictions,  of  the  ruling  power  in 
the  state,  whether  that  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  But  the  opposition  to 
restrictive  Sunday  laws  is  often  made  upon  absurdly  untenable  grounds. 
For  instance,  take  the  complaint  of  some  of  our  German  "  adopted  citizens," 
that  they  are  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  enjoying  Sunday  according  to  their 
national  customs.  Nov/,  it  is  the  essence  of  true  liberty  that  it  shall  be  en- 
joyed in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  similar  enjoyment  by  others. 
This  being  generally  true,  most  especially  is  it  true,  a  fortiori  as  the  logicians 
say,  in  the  case  of  men  coming  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  country  in  which 
they  are  foreigners,  and  into  which  they  are  adopted  by  the  generous  policy 
of  the  men  who,  or  whose  fathers,  have  won  that  liberty.  Against  the  Ger- 
man or  the  French  manner  of, observing  Sunday  we  have  not  here  one  word 
to  say ;  but  any  reasonable  foreigner  who  will  consider  the  subject  calmly 
must  see  that  if  his  manner  of  observing  the  day  is  so  offensive  to  his  Amer- 
ican neighbors  that  it  deprives  them  of  their  own  enjoyment,  the  fact  that 
his  manner  is  his  national  manner  is  an  argument  rather  against  than  for  his 
claim  to  be  undisturbed.  For,  in  that  case,  his  claim  is  in  simple  term's  a 
claim  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  country  in  which  he  has  only  the  rights 
which  are  given  to  him,  and  also  to  bring  into  that  country  a  foreign  custom 
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at  war  with  the  habits,  and  disagreeable  to  the  tastes,  of  the  people  who  gave 
him  his  privilege  of  citizenship.  A  ud  there  is  another  plea,  equally  absurd, 
which  is  made  on  the  same  subject  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  England. 
For  instance,  in  one  of  our  leading  journals,  the  fact  that  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, Queen  Victoria,  having  a  somewhat  larger  party  than  usual  at  dinner  on 
Sunday  at  Windsor  Castle,  regaled  them  after  they  had  left  the  table  with  the 
music  of  the  band,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  of 
a  tirade  against  oppression,  and  aristocracy,  and  privileged  classes.  The 
Queen  and  her  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  it  was  said,  may  have  a  band 
to  play  to  them  on  Sunday  evening;  but  this  gratification  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited by  law  to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  the  same  music  had  been  played 
at  any  concert  or  music  hall  in  London  at  the  same  hour,  the  manager  would 
have  been  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  would  have  been  duly 
prosecuted  by  the  Sabbath  Observance  Society.  The  cases  compared  are  not 
at  all  parallel,  and  that  they  are  not  so  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  Queen  and  her  guests  is  prohibited  by  law  to  all  her 
subjects,  is  untrue.  Every  one  of  her  subjects,  the  very  humblest,  has  the 
same  right  that  the  Queen  has  to  enjoyment  of  music  on  Sunday  evening ; 
end  of  this  right  hundreds  of  thousands  avail  themselves.  That  right  is  to 
have  and  to  enjoy  as  good  music  as  they  are  able  to  obtain  in  any  way  for 
themselves  in  their  private  apartments.  The  Queen  has  a  band,  because  she 
can  afford  to  have  one ;  some  noblemen  have  bands;  almost  every  regiment 
has  one  :  people  who  cannot  afford  bands  have  a  piano  forte,  a  quartette  of 
stringed  instruments,  or  a  chorus  in  which  the  performers  are  sometimes  paid 
professional  persons,  but  generally  amateurs.  Others  divert  themselves 
with  a  melodeon,  an  accordeon;  a  flute,  or  a  fife ;  and  the  right  of  all  these 
people  to  have  this  various  music  on  Sunday  evening  is  as  well  assured  as  the 
Queen's — as  well  assured  as  their  right  to  breathe.  All  that  the  law  inter- 
feres with  in  England  in  regard  to  music,  and  all  that  it  interferes  with  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  drinking,  is  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
action of  public  business  on  that  day.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the  law  to  control 
the  transaction  of  public  business  at  all,  to  insist  that  hackmen  and  that  bar 
keepers  shall  be  licensed,  and  that  promissory  notes  and  contracts  shall  not 
b^  legal  if  made  on  Sunday,  then  it  is  wrong  to  insist  that  theatres  and  con- 
cert rooms  and  bar  rooms  shall  be  closed  on  Sunday,  but  not  otherwise. 
With  the  policy  of  the  question  we  have  not  here  to  do,  but  only  with  the 
strange  confusion  of  private  and  public  transactions.  But  many  people 
cannot  afibrd  to  have  a  band  or  to  have  wine  and  brandy  upon  a  nice  dinner 
table,  and  must  they  therefore  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  going  to  a  con- 
cert or  a  tavern  on  Sunday  evening  ?  We  do  not  say  that  they  should  be  so 
deprived,  but  only  that  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  afiford  music  and  con- 
viviality at  home  is  not  an  argument  against  the  right  of  a  legislature  to 
close  theatres  and  bar  rooms  on  Sunday.  People  suffer  many  other  depriva- 
tions from  the  lack  of  money.  They  cannot  afford  pictures,  a  library,  or 
costly  clothing ;  and  they  might  just  as  well,  therefore,  protest  against  being 
deprived  of  these.  If  laws  operate  equally,  and  every  man  is  allowed  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  own,  while  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
others,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  complaints  of  injustice,  although  there  may 
be  grave  doubts  as  to  policy. 

If  there  be  one  phrase  which  more  than  any  other  may  be  set  down 

as  an  Americanism,  and  an  Americanism  of  the  worst  kind,  it  is  "  on  this 
continent."  If  a  speaker  or  a  writer  of  a  certain  type  wishes  to  say  that 
something  is  or  was  very  big,  or  very  remarkable,  or  very  terrible,  he  says 
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that  it  is  or  was  the  biggest,  the  most  remarkable,  or  the  most  terrible 
thing  ever  known  on  this  continent.  Bull  Kun  was  reported  as  the  most 
terrific  battle  that  ever  took  place  on  this  continent;  the  pumpkin  exhibited 
at  a  late  Agricultural  Fair  was  the  biggest — we  beg  pardon,  the  most  colos- 
sal— pumpkin  ever  raised  on  this  continent ;  and  Buncomfee  is,  alwa)'s  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places,  and  its  people 
are,  always  have  been,  always  will  be,  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people  on  this  continent.  A  characteristic  example  of  this  use  of  the  phrase 
in  question  appears  in  an  account  of  the  strange  accident  which  happened  on 
the  railway  between  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  by  which  two  bears,  two 
tigers,  and  a  hyena,  were  set  free  from  their  cages,  which  had  been  shivered 
by  the  collision,  and  who,  having  first  dashed  into  an  adjoining  forest,  came 
out  together  to  prey  upon  the  carcass  of  a  deer  that  had  been  killed  by  the 
same  casualty  by  which  they  were  set  free.  This  having  been  set  forth  in 
terms  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  relator,  the  "remarkable  incident" 
demanded,  we  come  upon  the  inevitable  territorial  superlative.  "Now,"  he 
says,  rising  to  the  crest  of  his  narrative,  "  Now  occurred  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  contests  of  brutes  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  this  continent." 
One  distinguishing  trait  of  your  man  who  writes  in  the  continental  superla- 
tive style  is,  that  he  always  assumes  at  once  that  what  he  relates  has  taken 
place  on  this  continent  several  times  before,  if  not  much  oftener,  and  that  the 
case  he  has  in  hand  is  the  most  remarkable  among  many.  If  a  she  griflSn 
were  to  be  discovered  in  Utah,  or  a  cherub  that  could  sit  down,  this  writer 
would  immediately  assure  us  that  this  was  the  most  remarkable  she  griffin, 
and  that  the  most  perfect  cherub,  ever  seen — we  beg  pardon  again,  ever  wit- 
nessed on  this  continent.  The  phrase,  however,  is  beginning,  although  ever  so 
slightly,  to  go  out  of  use.  Another  has  appeared  to  which  it  must  give  place, 
and  that  is,  " on  this  hemisphere;"  this  will  soon  be  followed  by,  "on  this 
planet;  "and  this  in  turn  must  pass  away  before  another;  for,  ere  long,  our 
srierlative  writer  will  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  assuring  us  that 
the  man  or  the  event  that  is  his  subject,  is  the  most  remarkable  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  universe. 

Through  an  unfortunate  error,  several  of  the  concluding  verses  of  the 

exquisite  poem  entitled  "  Love's  Largess,"  by  H.  H.,  were  omitted  when  it 
appeared  in  the  November  Galaxy.  In  justice  to  the  author,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  ot  the  magazine  as  well,  we  below  give  the  poem  entire  : 

love's  largess. 

At  my  heart's  door 
Love  standeth,  like  a  king  beside 
His  royal  treasury,  whose  wide 
Gates  open  swing  and  cannot  hide 

Their  pricaless  store. 

His  touch  and  hold 
Its  common  things  to  jewels  turned  ; 
In  his  sweet  fires  the  dross  lie  burned 
Away  ;  and  thus  he  won,  and  earned. 

And  made  its  gold. 

So  rich  I  find 
Myself  in  service  of  this  king, 
The  goods  we  spare,  in  alms  I  fling, 
And  breathless  days  too  few  hours  bring 

Me  to  be  kind 
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To  souls  whose  pain, 
My  heart  can  scarcely  dare  to  ^reet  / 

With  pity,  while  my  own  complete 
And  blessed  joy  their  loss  must  mete 

By  ray  great  gain. 

Diviner  air 
Of  beauty,  and  a  grace  more  free, 
More  soft  and  solemn  depths  I  see 
In  every  woman's  face,  since  he 

lias  called  me  fair. 

More  true  and  sure 
Each  man's  heart  seems,  more  firm  for  right ; 
Each  man  1  hold  more  strong  in  fight, 
Since  he  stands  ever  in  my  sight 

So  brave,  so  pure. 

More  of  sun's  fire 
Than  days  can  use,  and  more  than  nights 
Can  name,  of  stars  with  rhythmic  lights, 
And  sweeter  singing  flocks,  whoso  flighta 

Can  never  tire — 

More  bloom  than  eyes 
Can  reach,  or  hands  to  grasp,  may  dare, 
More  music  in  the  constant  air, 
Than  each  round  wave  can  hold  and  bear. 

Before  it  dies — 

And  more  of  life 
For  living,  than  all  death  can  kill, 
More  good  than  evil's  utmost  will 
Can  thwart,  and  peace  to  more  than  still 

The  fiercest  strife : 

All  these  I  find 
In  service  of  this  gracious  king: 
From  goods  we  spare,  such  alms  I  fling ; 
And  pray  swift  days  more  hours  to  bring,  t 

More  bonds  to  bind. 

Oh  happiness ! 

To  utter  thee,  in  vain  our  eyes 

Seek  tears  ;  and  vainly  all  speech  tries: 

This  thing  alone  our  king  denies 

In  Love's  largess.  n.  n. 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  homely  and  quaint  phraseology 

which  gives  pith  and  point  to  the  every -day  conversation  of  the  "  plain  people," 
is  so  full  of  curious  interest  that  it  is  not  strange  to  find  it  awakening  the  at- 
tention of  an  increasing  number  of  diligent  students  who  are  doing  in  this 
direction  a  work  for  the  history  of  our  language  which  may  well  supplement 
the  labors  of  such  men  as  Max  Miiller,  Dean  Trench,  Wedgewood,  and  our 
own  Marsh,  in  the  more  classical  walks  of  linguistic  research.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
in  this  country,  and  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten, 
a  young  English  publisher  in  England,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  jk 

diligent  of  recent  students  into  the  out-of-the-way  dialects  which  are  iribu-  |H 
tary  to  the  English  tongue.  Mr.  Hotten,  especially,  shows  an  enthusiastic  ^ 
devotion  to  this  line  of  research,  and  has,  in  addition  to  the  issue  of  various 
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pnblications  by  other  authors,  himself  compiled  what,  he  calls  a  slang  dic- 
tionary—a dictionary  of  nearly  10,000  of  the  vulgar  words,  street  phrases, 
and  "fast"  expressions  of  high  and  low  society;  "rabble-charming  words 
which  carry  so  much  wildfire  wrapt  up  in  them."     One-half  of  these  words 
are  reprinted  from  a  previous  collection  issued  in  1859 ;  the  remainder  were 
gleaned  in  various  ways,  a  portion  of  them  being  derived  directly  from  tlie 
different  wandering  tribes  of  London  and  the  country,  througli  the  help  of 
the  "  chaunters  "  and  "  patterers,"  or  sellers  of  songs  and  last  dying  speeche;^ 
in  the  streets  of  London.     In  the  course  of  his  etymological  researches  into 
the  origin  of  these  words,  Mr,  Hotten  traces  them  through  the  beggars  anri 
thieves  back  to  the  Gypsies,  who  first  appeared  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.     Within  a  dozen  years  after  their  arrival,  companies  of  English 
vagrants  were  formed  upon  the  model  derived  from  them,  and  a  fellowship 
was  speedily  established  between  the  English  and  the  foreign  rogues.     In 
some  cases  the  Gypsies  joined  the  English  gang.i ;  in  others  English  vagrants 
joined  the  Gypsies.     A  necessity  for  some  language  which  should  be  a  common 
medium  of  intercourse  hence  arose.     The  secret  language  spoken  by  the 
Gypsies,  principally  Hindoo,  was  barbarous  to  English  ears  and  difficult  to 
learn.     English  had  the  same  diiiiculties  for  the  Gypsies.    A  rude  compromise 
was  made,  and  the  result  was  a  singular  mixture  of  Gypsy,  Old  English  and 
newly-coined  words,  and  gleanings  from  foreign  and  thus  secret  languages, 
forming  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "  Canting  Language,"  "  Peddlar's 
French,"  or  "St.  Giles'   Greek."     Some  of  the  words  thus  derived  from  the 
Hindoo  have  passed  into  common  use,  such  as  bamboozle,  gibberish,  bosh, 
and  the  very  word — slang — which  gives  title  to  the  contraband  language. 
Jockey  also  came  from  the  Gypsy,  in  which  tongue  it  means  a  whip.     As 
George  Borrow  happily  says,  many  of  the  words  which  the  philologist  has 
summarily  dismissed  as  of  vulgar  invention,  or  of  unknown  origin,  he  might 
have  traced  "  to  the  Sclavonic,  Persian,  or  Romaic,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  mys- 
terious object  of  his  veneration — the  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  tongue  of  the  palm- 
covered  regions  of  Ind."     In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  the  Gypsies, 
the  language  of  slang  has  been  enriched  by  contributions  of  Dutch,  Spanish 
and   Flemish  words,  introduced  by  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  sailors  who  had  returned  from  the  Spanish  Llain ;  by  Gaelic 
and  Irish  words  derived  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  vagabonds ;  by  words  im- 
ported by  sailors  and  organ-grinders  from  the  Lingua  Franca,  or  bastard 
Italian  of  the  Mediterranean  seaports ;  by  Hebrew  words  obtained  from  the 
Jew  receivers  of  stolen  goods;  by  Hindostance  vrords  brought  by  Lascar 
sailors,  and  even  by  contributions  from  the  Latin  prayers  in  use  before  the 
Reformation.     Thus  all  tongues  arc  made  tributary  to  the  colloquial  and 
vulgar  speech  of  the  common  people  of  England,  and  of  the  thieves  and 
vagabonds  as  well,  "  many  of  whose  words  and  phrases,"  as  Mr.  Buckle  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "  are  but  serving  their  apprenticeship,  and  will  eventually 
become  the  active  strength  of  our  language." 

Punning  is  much  contemned  by  those  who  affect  fastidiousness  in 

wit.  And  their  contempt  is  just  where  the  pun  is,  as  it  is  so  often,  a  mere 
play  upon  words.  But  when  the  play  of  words  involves  a  play  of  thought, 
and  the  similarity  of  sound  presents  simultaneously  ideas  ludicrously  in- 
congruous, punning  is  genuine  humor,  although  not  the  highest.  Thus 
Hood's  description  of  the  meeting  of  the  man  and  the  lion,  when  "  the  man 
ran  off  with  all  his  might  and  the  lion  with  all  his  mane,"  attained  the  acme 
of  whimsical  absurdity.  Lamb's  question  to  the  young  lawyer  about  his  firpt 
biic'i" — "  Did  you  addiess  ii  '  xhou  great  first  cause,  least  understood  ?  ' " — was 
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the  perfection  of  good-natured  humorous  satire,  as  Jerrold's  reply  to  the 
literary  bore  who  claimed  fellowship  with  him  on  the  ground  that  they 
rowed  in  the  same  boat — "Yes,  but  not  with  the  same  sculls" — was  of  ill- 
natured  humorous  satire.  Lamb's  wit  was  always  kindly;  Jerrold's  rarely 
less  than  cruel.  It  is  well,  however,  to  avoid  a  pun  unless  il  is  of  this  high 
quality,  or  it  is  very  bad  and  the  company  is  hilarious ;  for  the  pun-maker,  of 
all  wits,  should  remember  the  immortal  truth  that 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it. 
Jack  Pundit,  in  whose  company  the  Nebulous  Person  has  sometimes  the  honor 
of  finding  himself,  rarely  yields  to  the  temptation  to  play  upon  words,  except 
in  a  polyglot,  or,  rather,  macaronic  style.  The  season  and  the  compliments 
pertaining  to  it  remind  us  of  his  remark  at  a  New  Year's  call.  His  hostess 
offering  wine,  which  was  accepted  by  him  and  his  companion,  told  them  that 
her  husband  had  in  an  ascetic  mood  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  have  only 
tea  and  coffee,  but  that  she  had  persisted  in  the  old  custom  of  having  wine. 
"Madame''  said  Jack,  "vous  avez  bienfait;  et par  consequant,"  bowing  over 
his  glass,  "d  voire  sans  thh"  This,  however,  was  not  polyglot,  but  merely  a 
French  pun.  But  being  present  at  a  squabble  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  said,  as  he  went  out,  that  although  it  might  be  doubtful  whether 
poela  nascitur,  it  was  manifest  that  orator  fit.  Soon  after  the  great  sycam.ores 
that  shaded  Columbia  College  for  generations  were  felled,  he  met  President 
King,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  and  surprise  at  the  sacrifice.  "  Yes,"  said 
Prex,  "  they  are  a  great  loss."  "  Great,  indeed ;  I  don't  see  how  old  Columbia 
can  get  on  without  them."  "Ah,  I  don't  see  that."  "Why,  because  'trees 
faciunt  coUecjium' "  Some  friends  were  discussing  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
v;ondering  at  his  continued  success.  (It  was  before  the  Mexican  affair.) 
'Oh,"  said  Jack,  "it's  plain  enough.  You  see  he  is  always  Zouaviter  in 
modo  and  foughtiter  in  re."  On  another  occasion  he  expressed  himself  quite 
indifierent  as  to  which  side  beat  in  the  revolt  in  British  India,  because  it  was 
"Sikhs  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other."  This  jest,  we  remember, 
failed  of  prosperity  in  the  ears  of  the  hearers;  less,  however,  because  they 
knew  that  the  Sikhs  did  not  revolt,  than  because  their  ears  alone  could  not 
detect  the  ambiguous  word.  They  heard  only  six,  and  could  not  see  what  he 
saw  in  his  mind's  eye,  Sikhs.  Some  puns  can  be  quickly  apprehended  only 
through  the  eye.  It  is  unsafe  to  commit  them  to  unaided  speech.  But  they 
should  not  therefore  be  utterly  condemned.  If  this  pun  had  been  made  on 
the  spot,  with  the  Sikhs  in  sight,  it  would  not  have  flashed  in  the  pan.  The 
success  of  another  of  these  polyglot  performances  was  made  signal  by  the 
presence  of  the  very  corpus,  or,  rather,  corpores  delicti.  Walking  with  some 
friends,  who,  like  himself,  were  fresher  from  the  hands  of  Carol  us  Anthon 
than  they  are  now,  upon  the  Long  Island  shore  of  New  York  Bay  before  the 
Board  of  Health  had  purged  it  of  its  offal  nuisance,  he  stopped  before  one  of 
half  a  dozen  canine  carcasses  which  they  had  encountered,  saying,  "  How 
classical  these  shores  are  becoming!"  "Classical?"  "Certainly;  does  not 
Virgil  say  (and  he  lingered  upon  dactyl  and  spondee)  : 

litter  o'  cur-vae 
Pretexunt  puppies  ?  " 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  crime  of  punning  is  not  doubled  when 
it  accomplishes  its  atrocious  purposes  by  this  cold-blooded  distortion  of  two 
languages. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Snow. — See  page   172. 
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THE  STOKY  OF  A  MASTERPIECE. 
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ONE  afternoon,  when  the  picture  was  nearly  finished,  John  Len- 
nox went  into  the  empty  painting-room  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  its  progress.  Both  Baxter  and  Marian  liad  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  not  see  it  in  its  early  stages,  and  this,  accordingly,  was 
his  first  view.  Half  an  hour  afler  he  had  entered  the  room,  Baxter 
came  in,  unannounced,  and  found  him  sitting  before  the  canvas, 
deep  in  thought.  Baxter  had  been  furnished  with  a  house-key,  so 
that  he  might  have  immediate  and  easy  access  to  his  work  when- 
ever the  humor  came  upon  him. 

"  I  was  passing,"  he  said,  "  and  I  could'nt  resist  the  impulse  to 
come  in  and  correct  an  error  which  I  made  this  morning,  now  that 
a  sense  of  its  enormity  is  fresh  in  my  mind."  He  sat  down  to  work, 
and  the  other  stood  watching  him. 

"Well,"  said  the  painter,  finally,  "how  does  it  satisfy  you?" 

"Not  altogether." 

"  Pray  develop  your  objections.  It's  in  your  power  materially  to 
assist  me." 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  formulate  ray  objections.  Let  me,  at  all 
events,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  I  admire  your  work  immensely. 
I'm  sure  it's  the  best  picture  you've  painted." 

"  I  honestly  believe  it  is.  Some  parts  of  it,"  said  Baxter,  frankly, 
"  are  excellent. 

"  It's  obvious.  But  either  those  very  parts  or  others  are  singu- 
larly disagreeable.  That  word  isn't  criticism,  I  know ;  but  I  pay 
you  for  the  right  to  be  arbitrary.  They  are  too  hard,  too  strong, 
of  too  frank  a  reality.  In  a  word,  your  picture  frightens  me,  and 
if  I  were  Marian  I  should  feel  as  if  you'd  done  me  a  certain  vio- 
lence." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  what's  disagreeable ;  but  I  meant  it  all  to  be  real. 
I  go  in  for  reality ;  you  must  have  seen  that." 

I  approve  you ;  I  can't  too  much  admire  the  broad  and  firm 
methods  you've  taken  for  reaching  this  same  reality.     But  you  can 
be  real  without  being  brutal — without  attempting,  as  one  may  say, 
to  be  actuaV 
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"I  deny  that  Pm  brutal.  Pm  afraid,  Mr.  Lennox,  I  hav'nt  taken 
quite  the  right  road  to  please  you.  I've  taken  the  picture  too 
much  au  serieux.  I've  striven  too  much  for  completeness.  But  if 
it  doesn't  please  you  it  will  please  others." 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it.  But  that  isn't  the  question.  The  picture 
is  good  enough  to  be  a  thousand  times  better." 

"That  the  picture  leaves  room  for  infinite  improvement,  I,  of 
course,  don't  deny ;  and,  in  several  particulars,  I  see  my  way  to 
make  it  better.  But,  substantially,  the  portrait  is  there.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  miss.  My  work  isn't  *  classical ; '  in  fine,  I'm  not  a 
man  of  genius." 

"  No ;  I  rather  suspect  you  are.  But,  as  you  say,  your  work  isn't 
classical.  I  adhere  to  my  term  brutal.  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  It's  too 
much  of  a  study.  You've  given  poor  Miss  Everett  the  look  of  ?. 
professional  model." 

"  If  that's  the  case  I've  done  very  wrong.  There  never  was  an 
easier,  a  less  conscious  sitter.     It's  delightful  to  look  at  her." 

"  Confound  it,  you've  given  all  her  ease,  too.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter.     I  give  up." 

" I  think,"  said  Baxter,  "you  had  better  hold  your  verdict  in 
abeyance  until  the  picture  is  finished.  The  classical  element  is 
there,  I'm  sure;  but  I've  not  brought  it  out.  Wait  a  few  days, 
and  it  will  rise  to  the  surface." 

Lennox  left  the  artist  alone;  and  the  latter  took  up  his  brushes 
and  painted  hard  till  nightfall.  He  laid  them  down  only  when  it 
was  too  dark  to  see.  As  he  was  going  out,  Lennox  met  him  in  the 
hall. 

"  Exegi  monumentimi^''  said  Baxter ;  "  it's  finished.  Go  and  look 
at  your  ease.     I'll  come  to-morroAv  and  hear  your  impressions." 

The  master  of  the  house,  when  the  other  had  gone,  lit  half  a 
dozen  lights  and  returned  to  the  study  of  the  picture.  It  had 
grown  prodigiously  under  the  painter's  recent  handling,  and 
whether  it  was  that,  as  Baxter  had  said,  the  classical  element  had 
disengaged  itself,  or  that  Lennox  was  in  a  more  sympathetic  mood, 
it  now  impressed  him  as  an  original  and  powerful  work,  a  genuine 
portrait,  the  deliberate  image  of  a  human  face  and  figure.  It  was 
Marian,  in  very  truth,  and  Marian  most  patiently  measured  and 
observed.  Her  beauty  was  there,  her  sweetness,  and  her  young 
loveliness  and  her  aerial  grace,  imprisoned  forever,  made  inviolable 
and  perpetual.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  conception 
and  composition  of  the  picture.  The  figure  sat  peacefully,  looking 
slightly  to  the  right,  with  the  head  erect  and  the  hands — the  vir- 
ginal hands,  without  rings  or  bracelets — lying  idle  on  its  knees, 
The  blonde  hair  was  gathered  into  a  little  knot  of  braids  on  the 
top  of  the  head  (in  the  fashion  of  the  moment),  and  left  free  th^ 
almost  childish  contour  of  the  ears  and  cheeks.     The  eyes  wer 
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full  of  color,  contentment  and  light ;  the  lips  were  faintly  parted. 
Of  color  in  the  picture,  there  was,  in  strictness,  very  little ;  but  the 
i^ark  draperies  told  of  reflected  sunshine,  and  the  flesh-spaces  of 
human  blushes  and  pallors,  of  throbbing  life  and  health.  The 
work  was  strong  and  simple,  the  figure  was  thoroughly  void  of 
affectation  and  stiffness,  and  yet  supremely  elegant. 

"  That's  what  it  is  to  be  an  artist,"  thought  Lennox.  "  All  this 
lias  been  done  in  the  past  two  hours." 

It  was  his  Marian,  assuredly,  with  all  that  had  charmed  him 

with  all  that  still  charmed  him  when  he  saw  her :  her  appealing 
confidence,  her  exquisite  lightness,  her  feminine  enchantments. 
And  yet,  as  he  looked,  an  expression  of  pain  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  lingered  there,  and  grew  into  a  mortal  heaviness. 

Lennox  had  been  as  truly  a  lover  as  a  man  may  be ;  but  he  loved 
with  the  discretion  of  fifteen  years'  experience  of  human  affairs. 
He  had  a  penetrating  glance,  and  he  liked  to  use  it.  Many  a  time 
when  Marian,  with  eloquent  lips  and  eyes,  had  poured  out  the 
treasures  of  her  nature  into  his  bosom,  and  he  had  taken'  them  in 
his  hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses  and  passionate  vows ;  he 
had  dropped  them  all  with  a  sudden  shudder  and  cried  out  in 
silence,  "  But  ah  !  where  is  the  heart  ?  "  One  day  he  had  said  to 
her  (Irrelevantly  enough,  doubtless),  "Marian,  where  is  your 
heart?" 

"  Where — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  Miss  Everett  liad  said. 

"  I  think  of  you  from  morning  till  night.  I  put  you  together  and 
take  you  apart,  as  people  do  in  that  game  where  they  make  words 
out  of  a  parcel  of  given  letters.  But  there's  always  one  letter 
wanting.     I  can't  put  my  hand  on  your  heart." 

"  My  heart,  John,"  said  Marian,  ingeniously,  "  is  the  whole  word. 
My  heart's  everywhere." 

This  may  have  been  true  enough.  Miss  Everett  had  distributed 
her  heart  impartially  throughout  her  whole  organism,  so  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  its  native  seat  was  somewhat  scantily  occupied. 
As  Lennox  sat  and  looked  at  Baxter's  consummate  handiwork,  the 
same  question  rose  again  to  his  lips ;  and  if  Marian's  portrait  sug- 
gested it,  Marian's  portrait  failed  to  answer  it.  It  took  Marian  to 
do  that.  It  seemed  to  Lennox  that  some  strangely  potent  agency 
had  won  from  his  mistress  the  confession  of  her  inmost  soul,  and 
had  written  it  there  upon  the  canvas  in  firm  yet  passionate  lines. 
Marian's  person  was  lightness — her  charm  was  lightness ;  could  it 
be  that  her  soul  was  levity  too  ?  Was  she  a  creature  without  faith 
and  without  conscience?  What  else  was  the  meaning  of  that  hor- 
rible blankness  and  deadness  that  quenched  the  light  in  her  eyes 
and  stole  away  the  smile  from  her  lips  ?  These  things  were  the 
less  to  be  eluded  because  in  so  many  respects  the  painter  had  been 
rofoundly  just.     He  had  been  as  loyal  and  sympathetic  as  he  had 
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been  intelligent.  Not  a  point  in  the  young  girl's  appearance  had 
been  slighted;  not  a  feature  but  had  been  forcibly  and  delicately 
rendered.  Had  Baxter  been  a  man  of  marvellous  insight — an  un- 
paralleled observer;  or  had  he  been  a  mere  patient  and  unflinching 
painter,  building  infinitely  better  than  he  knew?  Would  not  a 
mere  painter  have  been  content  to  paint  Miss  Everett  in  the  strong, 
rich,  objective  manner  of  which  the  work  was  so  good  an  example, 
and  to  do  nothing  more?  For  it  was  evident  that  Baxter  had  done 
more.  He  had  painted  with  something  more  than  knowledge — 
with  imagination,  with  feeling.  He  had  almost  composed ;  and  his 
composition  had  embraced  the  truth.  Lennox  was  unable  to  sat- 
isfy his  doubts.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  imagination  in  the  picture  but  Avhat  his  own  mind  supplied; 
and  that  the  unsubstantial  sweetness  on  the  eyes  and  lips  of  the 
image  was  but  the  smile  of  youth  and  innocence.  He  was  in  a 
muddle — he  was  absurdly  suspicious  and  capricious;  he  put  out 
the  lights  and  left  the  portrait  in  kindly  darkness.  Then,  half  as 
a  reparation  to  his  mistress,  and  half  as  a  satisfaction  to  himself,  he 
went  up  to  spend  an  hour  with  Marian.  She,  at  least,  as  he  found, 
had  no  scruples.  She  thought  the  portrait  altogether  a  success, 
and  she  was  very  willing  to  be  handed  down  in  that  form  to  pos- 
terity. Nevertheless,  when  Lennox  came  in,  he  went  back  into 
the  painting-room  to  take  another  glance.  This  time  he  lit  but  a 
single  light.  Faugh  !  it  was  worse  than  with  a  dozen.  He  hastily 
turned  out  the  gas. 

Baxter  came  the  next  day,  as  he  had  promised.  Meanwhile 
poor  Lennox  had  had  twelve  hours  of  uninterrupted  reflection,  and 
the  expression  of  distress  in  his  eyes  had  acquired  an  intensity 
which,  the  painter  saw,  proved  it  to  be  of  far  other  import  than  a 
mere  tribute  to  his  power. 

**  Can  the  man  be  jealous  ?  "  thought  Baxter.  Stephen  had  been  so 
innocent  of  any  other  design  than  that  of  painting  a  good  portrait, 
that  his  conscience  failed  to  reveal  to  him  the  source  of  his  com- 
panion's trouble.  Nevertheless  he  began  to  pity  him.  He  had  felt 
tempted,  indeed,  to  pity  him  from  the  first.  He  had  liked  him  and 
esteemed  him ;  he  had  taken  him  for  a  man  of  sense  and  of  feeling, 
and  h-e  had  thought  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  a  man— a 
creatui-e  of  strong  spiritual  needs — should  link  his  destiny  with 
that  of  Marian  Everett.  But  he  had  very  soon  made  up  his  mind 
that  Lennox  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  and  that  he 
needed  no  enlightenment.  He  was  marrying  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  had  weighed  the  risks  against  the  profits.  Every  one  had  his 
particular  taste,  and  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  John  Lennox  had 
no  need  to  be  told  that  Miss  Everett  was  not  quite  all  that  she  ^ 
might  be.  Baxter  had  thus  taken  for  granted  that  his  friend  had  ^^ 
designedly  selected  as  his  second  wife  a  mere  j)retty  woman — a  ^1 
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woman  with  a  genius  for  receiving  company,  and  who  would  make 
a  picturesque  use  of  his  money.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  serious 
character  of  the  poor  man's  passion,  nor  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
happiness  was  bound  up  in  whit  the  painter  would  have  called  his 
delusion.  His  only  concern  had  been  to  do  his  work  well ;  and 
he  had  done  it  the  better  because  of  his  old  interest  in  Marian's 
bewitching  face.  It  is  very  certain  that  he  had  actually  infused 
into  his  picture  that  force  of  characterization  and  that  depth  of 
reality  which  had  arrested  his  friend's  attention ;  but  he  had  done 
so  wholly  without  effort  and  without  malice.  The  artistic  half  of 
Baxter's  nature  exerted  a  lusty  dominion  over  the  human  half — fed 
upon  its  disappointments  and  grew  fat  upon  its  joys  and  tribula- 
tions. This,  indeed,  is  simply  saying  that  the  young  man  was  a 
true  artist.  Deep,  then,  in  the  unfathomed  recesses  of  his  strong 
and  sensitive  nature,  his  genius  had  held  communion  with  his  heart 
and  had  transferred  to  canvas  the  burden  of  its  disenchantment 
and  its  resignation.  Since  his  little  affair  with  Marian,  Baxter  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  felt  that  he  could 
love  and  trust  forever;  and,  sobered  and  strengthened  by  this  new 
emotion,  he  had  been  able  to  resume  with  more  distinctness  the 
shortcomings  of  his  earlier  love.  He  had,  therefore,  painted  with 
feeling.  Miss  Everett  could  not  have  expected  him  to  do  other- 
wise. He  had  done  his  honest  best,  and  conviction  had  come  in 
unbidden  and  made  it  better. 

Lennox  had  begun  to  feel  very  curious  about  the  history  of  his 
companion's  acquaintance  with  his  destined  bride ;  but  he  was  far 
from  feeling  jealous.  Somehow  he  felt  that  he  could  never  again 
be  jealous.  But  in  ascertaining  the  terms  of  their  former  inter- 
course, it  was  of  importance  that  he  should  not  allow  the  young 
man  to  suspect  that  he  discovered  in  the  portrait  any  radical  de- 
fect. 

"  Your  old  acquaintance  with  Miss  Everett,"  he  said,  frankly, 
"  has  evidently  been  of  great  use  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  it  has,"  said  Baxter.  "  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  began 
to  paint,  I  found  her  face  coming  back  to  me  like  a  half-remem- 
bered tune.     She  was  wonderfully  pretty  at  that  time." 

"  She  was  two  years  younger." 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  two  years  younger.  Decidedly,  you  are  right. 
I  have  made  use  of  my  old  impressions." 

Baxter  was  willing  to  confess  to  so  much ;  but  he  was  resolved 
not  to  betray  anything  that  Marian  had  herself  kept  secret.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  she  had  not  told  her  lover  of  her  former 
engagement ;  he  expected  as  much.  But  he  would  have  held  it 
inexcusable  to  attempt  to  repair  her  omission. 

Lennox's  faculties  were  acutely  sharpened  by  pain  and  suspicion, 
and  he  could  not  help  detecting  in  his  companion's  eyes  an  inten- 
tion of  reticence.     He  resolved  to  baffle  it. 
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"  I  am  curious  to  knoAV,"  he  said,  "  whether  you  were  ever  in  love 
with  Miss  Everett?" 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  Yes,"  rejoined  Baxter ;  fancying 
that  a  general  confession  would  help  him  more  than  a  particular 
denial.  "  I'm  one  of  a  thousand,  I  fancy.  Or  one,  perhaps,  of  only 
a  hundred.  For  you  see  I've  got  over  it.  I'm  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

Lennox's  countenance  brightened.  "That's  it,"  said  he.  "  Now 
I  know  what  I  didn't  like  in  your  picture — the  point  of  view.  I'm 
not  jealous,"  he  added.  "I  should  like  the  picture  better  if  I 
were.  You  evidently  care  nothing  for  the  poor  girl.  You  have 
got  over  your  love  rather  too  well.  You  loved  her,  she  was  indif- 
ferent to  you,  and  now  you  take  your  revenge."  Distracted  with 
grief,  Lennox  was  taking  refuge  in  irrational  anger. 

Baxter  was  puzzled.  "You'll  admit,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"that  it's  a  very  handsome  revenge."  And  all  his  professional 
self  esteem  rose  to  his  assistance.  "  I've  painted  for  Miss  Everett 
the  best  portrait  that  has  yet  been  painted  in  America.  She  her- 
self is  quite  satisfied." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Lennox,  with  magnificent  dissimulation ;  "  Marian 
is  generous." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Baxter;  "what  do  you  complain  of?  You 
accuse  me  of  scandalous  conduct,  and  I'm  bound  to  hold  you  to  an 
account."  Baxter's  own  temper  was  rising,  and  with  it  his  sense 
of  his  picture's  merits.  "Hovv  have  I  perverted  Miss  Everett's 
expression?  How  have  I  misrepresented  her?  What  does  the 
portrait  lack  ?  Is  it  ill-drawn  ?  Is  it  vulgar  ?  Is  it  ambiguous  ? 
Is  it  immodest  ?  "  Baxter's  patience  gave  out  as  he  recited  these 
various  charges.  "Fiddlesticks!"  he  cried;  "you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  picture  is  excellent." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  deny  it.  Only  I  wonder  that  Marian  was 
willing  to  come  to  you." 

It  is  very  much  to  Baxter's  credit  that  he  still  adhered  to  his 
resolution  not  to  betray  the  young  girl,  and  that  rather  than  do  so 
he  was  willing  to  let  Lennox  suppose  that  he  had  been  a  rejected 
adorer. 

"  Ah,  as  you  say,"  he  exclaimed,," Miss  Everett  is  so  generous  !  ' 

Lennox  was  foolish  enough  to  take  this  as  an  admission.  "  When 
I  say,  Mr.  Baxter,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  taken  your  revenge,  I 
don't  mean  that  you've  done  so  wantonly  or  consciously.  My  dear 
fellow,  how  could  you  help  it  ?  The  disappointment  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  loss  and  the  reaction  to  tlie  disappointment." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well ;  but,  meanwhile,  I  wait  in  vain  to 
'learn  wherein  I've  done  wrong." 

Lennox  looked  from  Baxter  to  the  picture,  and  from  the  picture  ' 
back  to  Baxter, 
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"  1  defy  you  to  tell  me,"  said  Baxter.  "  I've  simply  kept  Miss 
Everett  as  charming  as  she  is  in  life." 

"  Oh,  damn  her  charms  !  "  cried  Lennox. 

"If  you  were  not  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Lennox,"  continued  the 
young  man,  "which,  in  spite  of  your  high  temper,  I  believe  you  to 
be,  I  should  believe  you — " 

"  Well,  you  should  believe  me  ?  " 

"I  should  believe  you  simply  bent  on  cheapening  the  portrait." 

Lennox  made  a  gesture  of  vehement  impatience.  The  other 
burst  out  laughing  and  the  discussion  closed.  Baxter  instinctively 
took  up  his  brushes  and  approached  his  canvas  with  a  vague  desire 
to  detect  latent  errors,  while  Lennox  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
l^arture. 

"  Stay  !  "  said  the  painter,  a*  he  was  leaving  the  room ;  "  if  the 
picture  really  offends  you,  I'll  rub  it  out.  Say  the  word,"  and  he 
took  up  a  heavy  brush,  covered  with  black  paint. 

But  Lennox  shook  his  head  ^vith  decision  and  went  out.  The 
next  moment,  however,  lie  reappeared.  "You  may  rub  it  out,"  he 
said.     "The  picture  is,  of  course,  already  mine." 

But  now  Baxter  shook  his  head.  "Ah!  now  it's  too  late,"  he 
answered.     "  Your  chance  is  gone." 

Lennox  repaired  directly  to  Mr.  Everett's  apartments.  Marian 
Avas  in  the  drawing-room  with  some  morning  callers,  and  her  lover 
sat  by  until  she  had  got  rid  of  them.  When  they  were  alone 
together,  Marian  began  to  laugh  at  her  visitoi*s  and  to  parody 
certain  of  their  affectations,  which  she  did  with  infinite  grace  and 
spirit.  But  Lennox  cut  her  short  and  returned  to  the  portrait. 
He  had  thought  better  of  his  objections  of  the  preceding  evening ; 
he  liked  it. 

"But  I  wonder,  Marian,"  he  said,  "that  you  were  willing  to  go 
to  Mr.  Baxter." 

"  Why  so  ? "  asked  Marian,  on  her  guard.  She  saw  that  her 
lover  knew  something,  and  she  intended  not  to  commit  herself  until 
she  knew  how  much  he  knew. 

"An  old  lover  is  always  dangerous." 

"  An  old  lover  ?  "  and  Marian  blushed  a  good  honest  blush.  But 
she  rapidly  recovered  herself.  "Pray  where  did  you  get  that 
charming  news  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  slipped  out,"  said  Lennox. 

Marian  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  with  a  smile :  "  Well,  I  was 
brave,"  she  said.     "  I  went." 

"  How  came  it,"  pursued  Lennox,  "  that  you  didn't  tell  me  ?  ' 

"  Tell  you  what,  my  dear  John  ?  " 

"  Why,  about  Baxter's  little  passion.     Come,  don't  be  modest." 

Modest !  Marian  breathed  freely.  "  What  do  you  mean,  my 
dear,  by  telling  your  wife  not  to  be  modest  ?  Pray  don't  ask  me 
about  ilr.  Baxter's  passions.     What  do  I  know  about  them  ?  " 
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"  Did  you  know  nothing  of  this  one  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  dear,  I  know  a  great  deal  too  much  for  my  comfort. 
But  he's  got  bravely  over  it.     He's  engaged." 

"Engaged,  but  not  quite  disengaged.  He's  an  honest  fellow, 
but  he  remembers  his  penchant.  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
keep  his  picture  from  turning  to  the  sentimental.  He  saw  you  as 
he  fancied  you — as  he  wished  you ;  and  he  has  given  you  a  little 
look  of  what  he  imagines  moral  loveliness,  which  comes  within  an 
ace  of  spoiling  the  picture.  Baxter's  imagination  isn't  very  strong, 
and  this  same  look  expresses,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  but  inanity. 
Fortunately  he's  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  a  real  painter, 
and  he  has  made  a  good  portrait  in  spite  of  himself" 

To  such  arguments  as  these  was  John  Lennox  reduced,  to  stifle 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  But  when  once  a  lover  begins  to  doubt, 
he  cannot  cease  at  will.  In  spite  of  his  earnest  efforts  to  believe  in 
Marian  as  before,  to  accept  her  without  scruple  and  without  second 
thought,  he  was  quite  unable  to  repress  an  impulse  of  constant  mis- 
trust and  aversion.  The  charm  was  broken,  and  there  is  no  mend- 
ing a  charm.  Lennox  stood  half-aloof,  watching  the  poor  girl's 
countenance,  weighing  her  words,  analyzing  her  thoughts,  guessing 
at  her  motives. 

Marian's  conduct  under  this  trying  ordeal  was  truly  heroic.  She 
felt  that  some  subtle  change  had  taken  place  in  her  future  husband's 
feelings,  a  change  which,  although  she  was  powerless  to  discover  its 
cause,  yet  obviously  imperilled  her  prospects.  Something  had 
snapped  between  them  ;  she  had  lost  half  of  her  power.  She  was 
horribly  distressed,  and  the  more  so  because  that  superior  depth  of 
character  which  she  had  all  along  gladly  conceded  to  Lennox,  might 
now,  as  she  conjectured,  cover  some  bold  and  portentous  design. 
Could  he  meditate  a  direct  rupture  ?  Could  it  be  his  intention  to 
dash  from  her  lips  the  sweet,  the  spiced  and  odorous  cuj)  of  being 
the  wife  of  a  good-natured  millionaire  ?  Marian  turned  a  tremulous 
glance  upon  her  past,  and  wondered  if  he  had  discovered  any  dark 
spot.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  might  she  not  defy  him  to  do  so  ? 
She  had  done  nothing  really  amiss.  There  was  no  visible  blot  in 
her  history.  It  was  faintly  discolored,  indeed,  by  a  certain  vague 
moral  dinginess ;  but  it  compared  well  enough  with  that  of  other 
girls.  She  had  cared  for  nothing  but  pleasure ;  but  to  what  else 
were  girls  brought  up  ?  On  the  whole,  might  she  not  feel  at  ease? 
She  assured  herself  that  she  might ;  but  she  nevertheless  felt  that  if 
John  wished  to  break  off"  his  engagement,  he  would  do  it  on  high 
abstract  grounds,  and  not  because  she  had  committed  a  naughtiness 
the  more  or  the  less.  It  would  be  simply  because  he  had  ceased  to 
love  her.  It  would  avail  her  but  little  to  assure  him  that  she  Avonld 
kindly  overlook  this  circumstance  and  remit  the  obligations  of  the 
heart.  But,  in  spite  of  her  hideous  apprehensions,  she  continued  to 
smile  and  smile. 
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The  days  passed  by,  and  John  consented  to  be  still  engaged. 
Their  marriage  was  only  a  week  off — six  days,  five  days,  four. 
Miss  Everett's  smile  became  less  mechanical.  John  had  apparently 
been  passing  through  a  crisis — a  moral  and  intellectual  crisis,  in- 
evitable in  a  man  of  his  constitution,  and  with  which  she  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  On  the  eve  of  marriage  he  had  questioned  his  heart ; 
he  had  found  that  it  was  no  longer  young  and  capable  of  the 
vagaries  of  passion,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names,  and  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  marrying 
not  for  love,  but  for  friendship,  and  a  little,  perhaps,  for  prudence. 
It  was  only  out  of  regard  for  what  he  supposed  Marian's  own  more 
exalted  theory  of  the  matter,  that  he  abstained  from  revealing  to 
her  this  common-sense  view  of  it.     Such  was  Marian's  hypothesis. 

Lennox  had  fixed  Ijis  wedding-day  for  the  last  Thursday  in 
October.  On  the  preceding  Friday,  as  he  was  passing  up  Broad- 
way, he  stopped  at  Goupil's  to  see  if  his  order  for  the  framing  of 
the  portrait  had  been  fulfilled.  The  picture  had  been  transferred 
to  the  shop,  and,  when  duly  framed,  had  been,  at  Baxter's  request 
and  with  Lennox's  consent,  placed  for  a  few  days  in  the  exhibition 
room.     Lennox  went  up  to  look  at  it. 

The  portrait  stood  on  an  easel  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  three 
spectators  before  it — a  gentleman  and  two  ladies.  The  room  was 
otherwise  empty.  As  Lennox  went  toward  the  picture,  the  gentle- 
man turned  out  to  be  Baxter.  He  proceeded  to  introduce  his  friend 
to  his  two  companions,  the  younger  of  whom  Lennox  recognized  as 
the  artist's  betrothed.  The  other,  her  sister,  was  a  plain,  pale 
woman,  with  the  look  of  ill  health,  who  had  been  provided  with  a 
seat  and  made  no  attempt  to  talk.  Baxter  explained  that  these 
ladies  had  arrived  from  Europe  but  the  day  before,  and  that  liis 
first  care  had  been  to  show  them  his  masterpiece. 

"  Sarah,"  said  he,  "  has  been  praising  the  model  very  much  to  tiie 
prejudice  of  the  copy." 

Sarah  was  a  tall,  black-haired  girl  of  twenty,  with  irregular 
features,  a  pair  of  luminous  dark  eyes,  and  a  smile  radiant  of  white 
teeth — evidently  an  excellent  person.  She  turned  to  Lennox  with 
a  look  of  frank  sympathy,  and  said  in  a  deep,  rich  voice ; 

'^  She  must  be  very  beautiful" 

"Yes,  she's  very  beautiful,"  said  Lennox,  with  his  eyes  lingering 
on  her  own  pleasant  face.  "You  must  know  her — she  must  know 
you." 

"  I'm  sure  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  her,"  said  Sarah. 

"  This  is  very  nearly  as  good,"  said  Lennox.  "  Mr.  Baxter  is  a 
great  genius." 

"I  know  Mr.  Baxter  is  a  genius.  But  what  is  a  picture,  at  the 
best  ?  I've  seen  nothing  but  pictures  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I 
havn't  seen  a  single  pretty  girl." 
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The  young  girl  stood  looking  at  the  portrait  in  very  evident  ad- 
miration, and,  while  Baxter  talked  to  the  elder  lady,  Lennox  be- 
stowed a  long,  covert  glance  upon  his  fiancee.  She  had  brought 
her  head  into  almost  immediate  juxtaposition  with  that  ot  Marian's 
image,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  freshness  and  the  strong  animation 
which  bloomed  upon  her  features  seemed  to  obliterate  the  lines  and 
colors  on  the  canvas.  But  the  next  moment,  as  Lennox  looked,  the 
roseate  circle  of  Marian's  face  blazed  into  remorseless  distinctness, 
and  her  careless  blue  eyes  looked  with  cynical  familiarity  into  his 
own. 

He  bade  an  abrupt  good  morning  to  his  companions,  and  went 
toward  the  door.  But  beside  it  he  stopped.  Suspended  on  the 
wall  was  Baxter's  picture.  My  Last  Duchess.  He  stood  amazed. 
Was  this  the  face  and  figure  that,  a  month  tigo,  had  reminded  him 
of  his  mistress  ?  Where  was  the  likeness  now  ?  It  was  as  utterly 
absent  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  The  picture,  moreover,  was  a 
very  inferior  work  to  the  new  portrait.  He  looked  back  at  Baxter, 
half  tempted  to  demand  an  explanation,  or  at  least  to  express  his 
perplexity.  But  Baxter  and  his  sweetheart  had  stooped  down  to 
examine  a  minute  sketch  near  the  lioor,  with  their  heads  in  delicious 
contiguity. 

How  the  week  elapsed,  it  were  hard  to  say.  There  were  moments 
when  Lennox  felt  as  if  death  were  preferable  to  the  heartless  union 
which  now  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  as  if  the  only  possible  course 
was  to  transfer  his  property  to  Marian  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. There  were  others,  again,  when  he  was  fjiirly  reconciled 
to  his  fate.  He  had  but  to  gather  his  old  dreams  and  fancies  into 
a  faggot  and  break  them  across  his  knee,  and  the  thing  were  done. 
Could  he  not  collect  in  their  stead  a  comely  cluster  of  moderate  and 
rational  expectations,  and  bind  them  about  with  a  wedding  favor? 
His  love  was  dead,  his  youth  was  dead;  that  was  all.  There  was 
no  need  of  making  a  tragedy  of  it.  His  love's  vitality  had  been 
but  small,  and  since  it  was  to  be  short-lived  it  was  better  that  it 
should  expire  before  marriage  than  after.  As  for  marriage,  that 
should  stand,  for  that  was  not  of  necessity  a  matter  of  love.  He 
lacked  the  brutal  consistency  necessary  for  taking  away  Marian's 
future.  If  he  had  mistaken  her  and  overrated  her,  the  fault  was 
his  own,  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  that  she  should  pay  the  j^enalty. 
Whatever  were  her  failings,  they  were  profoundly  involuntary,  and 
it  was  plain  that  with  regard  to  himself  her  intentions  were  good. 
She  would  be  no  companion,  but  she  would  be  at  least  a  faithful 
wife. 

With  the  help  of  this  grim  logic,  Lennox  reached  the  eve  of  his 
wedding  day.  His  manner  toward  Miss  Everett  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  had  been  iuveterately  tender  and  kind.  He  felt  that 
in  losing  his  love  she  had  lost  a  heavy  treasure,  and  he  offered  her 
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instead  the  most  unfailing  devotion.  Marian  had  questioned  him 
about  his  lassitude  and  his  preoccupied  air,  and  he  had  replied  that 
he  was  not  very  well.  On  the  "Wednesday  afternoon,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  took  a  long  ride.  He  came  home  toward  sunset,  and 
was  met  in  the  hall  by  his  old  housekeeper. 

"  Miss  Everett's  portrait,  sir,"  she  said,  "  has  just  been  sent  home, 
in  the  most  beautiful  frame.  You  gave  no  directions,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  having  it  carried  into  the  library.  I  thought,"  and 
the  old  w^oman  smiled  deferentially,  "  you'd  like  best  to  have  it  iu 
your  own  room." 

Lennox  went  into  the  library.  The  picture  was  standing  on  the 
floor,  back  to  back  with  a  high  arm-chair,  and  catching,  through 
the  window,  the  last  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun.  He  stood  before  it 
a  moment,  gazing  at  it  with  a  haggard  face. 

"  Come !  "  said  he,  at  last,  "Marian  may  be  what  God  has  made 
her ;  but  this  detestable  creature  I  can  neither  love  nor  respect !  " 

He  looked  about  him  with  an  angry  despair,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a 
long,  keen  poinard,  given  him  by  a  friend  who  had  bought  it  in  the 
East,  and  which  lay  as  an  ornament  on  his  mantel-shelf.  He  seized 
it  and  thrust  it,  with  barbarous  glee,  straight  into  the  lovely  face 
of  the  image.  He  dragged  it  downward,  and  made  a  long  fissure 
in  the  living  canvas.  Then,  with  half  a  dozen  strokes,  he  wantonly 
hacked  it  across.     The  act  afforded  him  an  immense  relief. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  on  the  following  day  Lennox  was  married. 
He  had  locked  the  library  door  on  coming  out  the  evening  before, 
and  he  Imd  the  key  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  as  he  stood  at  the  altar. 
As  he  left  town,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  it  was 
not  until  his  return,  a  fortnight  later,  that  the  fate  of  the  picture 
became  known.  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  how  he  explained  his 
exploit  to  Marian  and  how  he  disclosed  it  to  Baxter.  He  at  least 
put  on  a  brave  face.  There  is  a  rumor  current  of  his  having  paid 
the  painter  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  The  amount  is  probably 
exaggerated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum  was  very 
large.  How  he  has  fared — how  he  is  destined  to  fare — in  matri- 
mony, it  is  rather  too  early  to  determine.  He  has  been  married 
scarcely  three  months. 

Henry  James,  Jr. 


A  COENEE  STONE. 


IT  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  America,  have  watched  with  pleasure  the 
recent  indications  that  the  profession  is  tending  to  that  unity  of 
aim  and  purpose  without  whicli  no  art  can  make  any  impression  on 
its  time.  But,  whether  there  be  watchers  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
true  that,  within  a  very  few  years,  architecture  has  taken  on  a  new 
phase  in  America;  not  only  has  the  number  of  architects  increased, 
the  number  of  thoughtful,  studious,  and  earnest  men  in  the  profes- 
sion has  also  increased,  and  all  the  signs  promise  that,  if  we  have 
not  seen  the  last  of  bad  building — whether  that  term  imply  ugly, 
unmeaning  design,  or  unsound  construction,  or  both — we  have,  at 
least,  seen  the  beginning  of  good  building.  It  could  easily  be 
shown  that  this  improvement,  although  the  signs  of  it  are,  as  yet, 
somewhat  scattered,  is  the  result  of  conviction  and  effort,  not  of 
accident ;  that  it  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  fashion.  If  it  should  appear 
on  examination,  to  spring  from  the  thought  and  labor  of  several  men 
working  quite  independently,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  any 
single  one,  to  be  diffused,  and  not  the  work  of  a  clique  or  school, 
this  ought  to  please  us  better  and  to  be  more  reassuring  to  us ;  it 
would  prove  that  the  public  is  being  educated,  and  that  the  growth 
is  from  a  root,  and  not  a  mere  implanted  graft. 

Perhaps  some  will  think  it  is  too  early  to  hunt  for  signs  of  Spring, 
and  will  declare  that  the  bluebird  we  announce  lias  sung  out  of 
season,  and  that  these  crocuses  are  over  bold ;  but  objectors  will 
remember  that  we  do  not  say  the  Spring  is  come,  but  only  that,  as 
the  up-country  people  have  it,  the  back  of  the  Winter  is  broken. 
Our  bluebird  may  die,  perhaps,  and  build  no  nest;  these  flowers 
may  be  covered  with  an  April  snow ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  bird  and 
the  flower  belong  to  the  Spring,  and  when  they  come  she  is  near. 
The  record  of  what  has  been  done  here  in  architecture  already,  would, 
no  doubt,  prove  an  interesting  study,  and  would  be  worth  reading. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  some  of  our  wealthy  young  men  with 
a  taste  for  architecture  that,  at  present,  is  only  dangerous  to  the 
community,  because  it  teases  them  perpetually  to  try  their  hand  at 
what  they  call  "  original "  work — it  is  a  pity  that  some  one  of  these 
gentlemen  would  not  put  us  all  under  obligations  to  him  by  visit- 
ing the  older-settled  portions  of  our  country,  and  measuring  the 
few  interesting  examples  of  brick  and  wooden  architecture  that  the 
vandal  hand  of  "  taste,"  and  the  less  cruel  hand  of  time,  have  lefl 
us.  There  is  an  old  church  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  if  not  the 
oldest,  then  among  the  oldest,  churches  in  the  country.     It  ought 
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to  be  carefully  measured  and  drawn-out,  for  it  is  not  only  very 
agreeably  designed  externally,  but  the  plan  is  peculiar,  and  the 
construction  of  the  roof  presents  some  interesting  points.  If  no 
individual  will  do  this  from  enthusiasm,  then  perhaps  the  Institute 
of  Architects  will  set  some  one  at  the  task,  and  publish  the  result 
in  a  special  monograph.  Then,  beside,  there  are  the  few  wooden 
houses  of  the  last  century,  left  in  such  old  towns  as  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts;  houses  that,  to  our  thinking,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  country  in  elegance  of  proportion,  comfort  of  inter- 
nal arrangement,  or  the  purity  of  their  ornamentation,  although 
this  last  belongs  to  a  poor  period.  There  were  three  of  these 
houses  when  we  knew  the  beloved  old  town,  and  we  presume  that 
two  of  them  are  still  standing  and  good  for  another  hundred  years. 
They  belonged  to  Mr.  Hough,  to  Dr.  Dale,  and  to  Captain  Low.  In 
the  terrible  fire  of  1864,  Mr.  Hough's  house,  though  saved,  was 
seriously  injured,  and  Captain  Low's  had  to  be  blown  up  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  flames.  Here  and  there  in  our  older  cities, 
are  to  be  found  wooden  spires,  like  that  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  or  cupolas,  like  that  of  the  present  New  York  Post- 
office,  which  show  a  man  of  taste  and  perception  doing  his  best  in 
a  narrow  field  and  with  poor  materials.  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
preserve  the  most  of  these  indications  of  a  good  day  in  the  past, 
but  New  York,  which  had  them  in  plenty,  has  been  so  flowed  over 
by  the  stream  of  emigration  and  changing  populations  that  her 
architecture  has  shifted  back  and  forth,  and  taken  all  shapes,  like 
the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  our  bay. 

Hardly  anywhere  in  the  country,  however,  is  the  study  of  the 
earlier  building  necessary  to  understand  the  building  of  the  pres- 
ent. It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  growth,  as  in  the 
older  countries,  from  rudiments  modified  by  successive  occupations. 
Rarely,  except  in  New  York,  has  there  been  more  than  one  occu- 
pation. The  emigrants  brought  with  them  the  architectural  ideas 
of  their  time  and  country,  and  reproduced  them  in  literal  copies, 
carrying  their  desire  to  see  home  repeated  so  far  as  to  import  the 
very  bricks  from  England  and  Holland,  but  they  did  not  improve 
upon  their  models.  Hardly  ever  were  they  able,  in  fact,  to  do 
more  than  copy  in  miniature  and  with  diminished  ornamentation, 
the  buildings,  houses,  churches,  halls,  they  bad  left  over  seas. 
Then  came  the  Revolution  with  its  eight  years  of  education, 
development,  discipline ;  a  time  of  hardship  and  poverty,  sufiering 
and  loss,  in  which  art  and  literature,  learning  and  science,  died  in 
their  birth,  or  lived  a  starved  and  dwindled  life,  and  architecture 
had  no  better  chance  than  the  rest.  After  this  came  the  "  classi- 
cal" mania,  a  pale  reflection  of  the  afi^ectations  of  the  French 
"  First  Empire,"  with  its  make-believe  worship  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  and  then  came — nothing,  and  then,  to-day.     We  laugh  at 
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the  "  classical  period,"  with  its  wooden  pediments,  its  porticos  of 
wooden  pillars,  and  its  dread  of  chimneys ;  but  it  was  a  fatal  period, 
for  all  its  folly.  It  established  itself  among  ns  as  the  "official 
style ;  "  gave  us  Washington  Capitols,  Patent  Offices,  Treasury 
Buildings,  Girard  College,  United  States  Banks,  Custom  Houses, 
and  keeps  on  giving  them ;  to-day,  even,  builds  us  a  new  County 
House,  pedimented  and  pilastered  a  la  mode,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  give  us  a  new  Post-Office  in  the  same  style. 

The  period  that  followed  the  classical  mania  was  one  of  transition. 
All  the  people  who  had  money  to  build  with,  built  pediments  and 
pillars,  of  stone  if  they  could  afford  it,  which,  thank  heaven,  very 
few  of  them  could — otherwise,  of  wood,  painted  to  look  as  much 
like  stone  as  possible.  If  our  readers  remember,  there  was  also  a 
little  spurt  of  philo-Egyptianism  here  and  there,  which  left  traces 
of  itself  in  our  "  Tombs,"  and  in  the  entrance  gate  of  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery,  over  whose  sham,  wooden  sublimity  Fanny  Kemble,  in 
her  piquant  and  clever  "  Journal,"  bursts  out  into  an  honest  fit  of 
indignation.  Beside  these  there  were  standing,  till  lately,  a  few  pri- 
vate houses,  their  doors  guarded  by  Sphynxes,  and  their  fronts  stuck 
about  with  cheerful  emblems — scarabei,  winged  globes,  dog-headed 
Anubis,  Thoth,  Ammon,  and  lotus.  But  this  was  mere  pedantry 
and  affectation;  the  whim  of  rich  people,  who,  as  usual,  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  money.  As  for  the  great  body  of  tlic 
people,  if  they  had  to  build,  they  followed  the  true  Gradgrind  style, 
four  walls  and  a  roof,  with  holes  for  light  and  air,  and  larger  lioles 
for  ingress  and  egress.  Of  architectural  design,  of  beauty,  of  taste 
— from  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  was  barren. 

At  that  time  it  would  have  been  hard  to  prophecy  from  what 
quarter  the  next  moulding  influence  would  come.  If  a  man  had 
looked  to  culture,  refinement,  general  education,  to  produce  it,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  Boston  would  be  the  true  east  for  that 
sunrising ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  the  arts  owe  almost  nothing  to 
Boston,  and  the  omens  in  that  quarter  are  all  as  unfavorable  to-day 
as  ever  they  were.  If  art  could  be  suckled  on  theories,  all  would 
go  well  with  her  in  that  pleasant  Massachusetts  country,  but  neither 
art  nor  artists  thrive  there.  If  by  chance  an  artist  gets  born  there, 
he  has  this  choice  presented  very  early  :  To  jilt  the  muse,  to  starve, 
or  to  come  to  New  York.  If  he  be  rich,  he  goes  to  Paris,  gets  airs, 
and  comes  back  to  sing  monotonously  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
"  There  is  no  art  but  French  art,  and  Couture  is  its  prophet." 
Therefore  it  happened  that,  though  at  the  period  we  speak  of.  Dame 
Nature  was  doing  a  good  many  blessed  deeds  in  Massachusetts ; 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  twilight,  if  one  had  had  eyes,  leaning 
on  a  rail  fence  and  musing  over  Concord ;  or,  in  bright,  Summer 
days,  ripening  the  huckleberries  in  the  sunny  Lexington  pastures  for 
the  little  tow-head  Socrates,  that  he  might  earn  his  Greek  Testa- 
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ment  by  picking  tliem ;  or  smiling — such  a  smile  ! — as  she  swung  in 
the  crescent  moon  over  that  Brook  Farm  of  hers ;  yet  the  man 
she  needed  for  this  work  was  a  slip  she  tended  in  another  field. 

They  called  him  Downing  the  nursery-man's  boy;  that  black- 
eyed,  black-haired  lad,  sitting  studious  over  his  books  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Academy,  helping  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  the  nurse- 
ry, or  botanizing  with  aflable,  enthusiastic  De  Liederer,  consul  from 
the  Netherlando,  over  the  low-lying  Newburgh  hills.  A  poor  boy, 
son  of  jDOor  parents,  with  no  advantages,  few  acquaintances,  few 
books  ;  this  was  nature's  instrument  to  waken  our  people  to  a  de- 
sire for  beauty  and  grace.  For,  before  these  things  can  be,  they 
must  be  desired.  And  Downing's  books  had  much  to  do  with 
teaching  us  to  desire  them. 

Nature  has  a  snubbing  way  with  her  at  times ;  can  do  unkindest 
things.  One  has  to  put  up  with  much  from  her,  to  forgive  broken 
promises,  to  stand  tearful  or  aghast  over  her  double  meanings  foun<i 
out  too  late  ;  to  be  brave  when  she  passes  by  with  crowns  for  others 
twisted  from  the  laurels  he  himself  has  planted.  She  played  false 
to  this  boy  of  hers,  as  she  has  done  with  many  another.  She  gave 
him  a  yearning  desire  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good; 
]>1.'i!ited  the  seed  deep  in  his  heart,  saw  it  burst  the  ground,  saw  leaf 
after  leaf  unfold,  and  then,  as  if  she  had  wearied  of  the  play,  took 
wing,  and  left  him,  and  went  about  her  other  errands.  Thus  de- 
serted, young  Downing  had  to  look  about  him  for  what  help  lay 
nearest,  and  as  ill-luck  would  iiave  it,  he  found  the  very  worst  ad- 
visers close  at  his  elbow.  For  he  was  not  a  genius ;  if  he  had  been, 
then  everything  would  have  been  different.  Then  Nature  might 
have  gone  or  stayed.  He  would  have  given  her  snub  for  snub  :  ge- 
nius converts  difficulties  to  helps,  makes  something  out  of  nothing. 
Downing  had  not  genius,  but  he  had  talent  of  a  rare  kind,  and  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  talent,  he  had  a  clear  purpose,  and  a  strong  will. 
There  were  reasons  why  for  some  things  he  must  be  dependent  on 
others.  His  education  had  been  only  partial.  Things  essential  to 
success  in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  he  did  not  have.  He  could 
not  draw,  for  instance  ;  could  not  ever  draw  a  straight  line.  Others 
then,  must  draw  for  him.  Yet  the  mechanics  who  worked  for  him 
said  that  he  could  always  describe  with  admirable  clearness  what 
ho  wanted  made,  and  his  eye  was  so  true,  that  he  spied  faults  with- 
out the  aid  of  compass  or  rule.  He  had  a  nature  of  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  form  and  color ;  he  had  great  self-reliance ;  he  had  a 
thirst  to  learn  that  he  might  teach  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say 
that  from  the  first,  no  man  can  point  to  an  opportunity  within  his 
reach  and  say,  "  This  he  missed,  this  he  neglected." 

The  real  value  of  Downing's  work,  was  not  in  his  positive  teach- 
ings, for,  if  he  had  lived,  he  must  have  supplanted,  not  merely  sup- 
plemented  these  by  better  teachings ;  it  was  in  the  impetus  he  s^ave 
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to  the  love  of  beauty,  to  culture,  to  the  arts  that  make  Home  beau- 
tiful. Henry  IV  said,  he  wished  that  every  French  peasant  might 
have  a  fowl  in  his  pot.  Downing,  though  no  king,  wished  a  better 
wish,  and  followed  it  with  a  deed.  He  planted  a  flower  in  every 
poor  man's  garden.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  must  take  back  some- 
thing of  what  we  have  said  against  Nature.  It  may  be,  if  she  had 
made  Downing  finer,  trained  him  choicer,  given  him  wiser  teachers 
he  might  have  failed  to  do  his  peculiar  task.  For  that  task  was 
not  to  teach  the  taught,  to  set  wealth  at  new  ways  of  spending 
money,  to  widen  the  domain  of  luxury.  It  was  a  much  higher  work 
than  this.  It  was  to  infuse  into  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  a 
love  of  flowers  and  trees,  a  love  of  home,  and  a  desire  to  make 
home  lovable,  a  desire  for  a  better  practical  way  of  living,  so  as  to 
get  the  substantial  way  of  living ;  and  no  doubt  he  saw,  as  well  as 
we,  that  until  the  whole  people  came  to  be  of  this  mind,  and  to  de- 
sire these  things,  the  higher  teacher,  the  artist,  must  work  in  vain. 

It  may  well  be  that  had  Downing  been  asked,  when  young, 
whether  he  thought  more  would  be  gained  by  teaching  the  rich 
and  educated  than  by  teaching  the  poor  and  the  untaught,  he 
would  have  given  the  answer  that  his  life  did  not  give.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  say,  out  of  mere  compliment,  that,  in  the  beginning, 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  or  even  with 
"the  working  class,"  as  we  must  call  them,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name.  The  glimpses  that  he  caught  of  the  possible  refinements  and 
elegance  of  life  in  the  houses  of  a  few  rich  people  of  real  education 
and  culture  intoxicated  him  for  a  time  ;  not  less,  the  aroma  that 
breathed  from  the  pages  of  certain  books,  suggesting  a  refinement 
higher  still.  But  this  intoxication  was  necessary  to  him.  He 
needed  to  look  very  far  beyond  his  actual  surroundings ;  to  know 
that  there  was  another  kind  of  life,  that  something  better  than 
bread  and  water  is  in  God's  storehouse,  that  the  earth  has  better 
crops  than  beets  and  turnips,  that  beauty  is  a  common  possession, 
and  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich  and  wise. 

Certain  noses  will  involuntarily  turn  up  in  these  later  days  if  a 
man  venture  to  allude  approvingly  to  Downing's  books  on  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening  ;  worse  still,  if  he  happen  to  speak 
of  the  houses  he  built.  But  there  is  nothing  surprising  if  we  have 
outgrown  th6  actual  performance  of  the  teacher.  Architecture  in 
England  owes  an  immeasurable  debt  to  Welby  Pugin :  he  had  a 
flaming  zeal  that  outran  his  own  capacity,  and  worked  by  the 
hands  of  every  young  architect  in  the  kingdom  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  the  revived  art  of  building.  Yet  Welby  Pugin  has  left 
nothing  really  good  in  architecture  behind  him.  Downing  was  not 
Pugin,  nor,  as  an  artist,  to  be  named  in  the  same  day ;  but  he  had 
all  Pugin's  zeal  in  his  own  world,  and  did,  every  day,  the  best  he 
could.     He  set  an  immense  number  of  Americans  thinking,  and  so 
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catholic  was  he  that  he  sought  out  and  welcomed  every  one  who 
could  contribute  anything  to  help  on  the  work.  The  first  books  he 
got  hold  of — and  there  were  no  better  within  his  reach  to  be  bor- 
rowed or  bought — were  the  old  men,  Repton,  Price,  and — Heaven 
^save  the  mark  ! — Loudon  !  He  believed  in  Loudon  a  long  while — 
Loudon  who  had  not  the  first  word  of  any  Gospel — and,  worse  than 
this,  be  came  under  the  cruel  claw  of .  It  would  be  scandal- 
ous to  name  him,  and,  yet,  for  his  evil  deeds,  he  well  deserves  it. 
His  epitaph  is  writ ;  'tis  Vanbrugh's  : 

Lie  heavy  on  him  earth,  for  he 

Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee ! 
But,  then,  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  his  epitaph ;  he  still  eats,  and 
drinks,  and  sleeps,  and  puts  on  clothes.  This  it  is  not  civil  to  re- 
gret ;  but  we  may,  with  reason,  regret  that  he  still  builds,  still  in- 
sists on  shutting  us  up  in  donjons  and  fortresses,  sets  us  at  dinner 
in  vaulted  halls,  and  keeps  us  waiting  at  our  front  doors  till  the 
portcullis  be  raised.  What  discomfort  he  has  caused,  and  will 
cause,  till  his  mediaeval  spirit  shall  be  at  rest !  What  heaps  of 
money  he  has  wasted,  and  Avorse,  what  numbers  he  has  disgusted 
with  architecture  !  Yet,  for  a  long  time.  Downing  treated  this 
person  with  great  respect  and  consideration,  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  him,  put  his  designs  into  his  books,  and  recommended 
him  to  his  friends.  The  best  that  we  can  say  for  him  in  this  matter 
is,  that  he  did  not  continue  long  the  victim  of  this  infatuation. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Downing's  actual  work  need  not  trouble 
us :  'tis  his  influence  that  makes  his  name  worthy  to  be  remembered. 
He  left  no  single  work,  no  beautiful  house,  no  permanently- valuable 
book;  but  there  is  no  beautiful  house  built  here  in  our  day,  there 
is  no  garden  that  woos  the  Summer,  that  does  not  owe  something 
to  his  memory;  his  name  must  long  be  spoken  by  Americans  with 
affectionate  respect. 

What  Downing  did  for  us,  then,  was  to  stimulate  the  public 
mind  to  a  desire  for  a  better  material  way  of  life.  He  made  us 
want  better  houses — more  convenient,  better  built,  prettier,  with 
bay  windows,  gardens,  slips  of  lawn,  and  good  fruit  in  plenty.  He 
had  that  eloquence  that  he  made  a  man  or  woman  believe  that 
everything  beautiful  lay  just  within  reach.  It  seemed  the  most 
feasible  thing  in  the  world  to  build  a  house,  and  nothing  was  ever 
seen  like  the  way  the  vines  would  run  over  it,  the  roses  glow  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  trees  you  only  planted  yesterday  bear  fruit  to-morrow. 
Of  course  all  sorts  of  people  indulged  in  these  bewitching  ex- 
periments, and  a  great  many  failed  from  sheer  greenness  and  stu- 
pidity. Also,  a  great  many  succeeded,  and  even  the  dull  ones  often 
laid, a  foundation  for  clever  ones  to  prosper  on.  The  end  was,  that 
the  first  point  in  education  was  gained.  The  pupil  was  interested. 
10 
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To-day,  it  seems  to  us,  the  architects  are  again  in  advance  of  the 
public.  The  architects  have  taken  a  great  stride  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Downing  taught  the  general  public;  he  hardly  in- 
fluenced a  single  architect.  The  sudden  growth  in  the  profession  is 
owing  to  several  causes.  First,  individual  minds  were  powerfully, 
stimulated  by  Ruskin.  Then  there  came  over  seas  a  few  strong* 
able,  individual  men  who  taught  by  word  and  work.  Calvert  Vaux, 
Leopold  Eidlitz,  Wrey  Mould — there  is  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
due  these  men.  Then  there  was  the  general  stimulus  of  competi- 
tion and  of  intercourse,  the  enlarging  effects  of  travel,  photographs 
and  books,  our  young,  ambitious  men  sharing  in  the  new-born 
enthusiasm  of  their  contemporaries  in  England  and  France. 

The  architects,  then,  such  of  them  as  deserve  the  name — and  their 
number  is  quite  respectable — are  becoming  established  in  good 
methods  of  building,  in  true  principles  of  design  ;  they  are  studious, 
reflecting,  ambitious  to  link  their  names  to  worthy  work ;  already 
many  of  them  have  done  so.  But  the  public  has  not  so  high  a 
standard,  and  seems  to  care  very  little  for  good  work.  Here  it  is, 
to  speak  candidly,  that  the  negative  influences  of  Downing's  work 
are  felt  almost  as  positive  evil.  He  did  not  throw  his  weight 
strongly,  clearly  on  the  side  of  good,  faithful  architecture.  He  was 
eager,  first  of  all,  for  pretty,  tasteful  results,  and  showed  how  they 
might  be  produced  at  the  least  expense  to  serve  temporary  ends. 
We  firmly  believe  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  come  to  think 
differently ;  but  we  know,  too  well,  that  this  was  what  he  thought 
and  what  he  taught.  This  is  why  his  books  are  outworn  so  soon, 
and  why  the  young  architects  to-day  hold  them  in  small  esteem. 
They  served  a  certain  use,  but  they  lacked  the  vitality  that  is  given 
by  a  principle.  In  the  case  of  Pugin,  it  is  true  he  left  no  monu- 
mental work,  true  that  he  set  up  for  admiration  a  bad  period,  a 
dull  and  tasteless  time ;  but  his  vitality  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  identified  with  the  teachings  of  good  principles ;  he  stood  for 
earnest,  truthful  work;  he  was  always  hammering  away  at  the 
necessity  for  sound,  honest  construction.  The  particular  application 
of  his  principles  is  of  no  account  with  us  to-day,  but  his  principles 
are  everlasting ;  they  are  opposed  to  all  sham  and  deceit. 

It  is  true  that  our  architecture  is  in  a  bad  way.  We  are  building 
as  badly  as  we  can,  and  as  ugly  as  we  can.  The  other  day  they 
took  down  and  carted  off  two  old  landmarks  of  New  York — St. 
Thomas'  Church  and  Stuyvesant  Hall.  Certainly  these  were  ugly 
structures  ;  but  are  the  buildings  that  will  go  up  in  their  places  like 
to  be  a  whit  better  ?  Miss  Jones  gives  yesterday's  bonnet  to  her 
maid,  and  laughs  to  herself  at  the  figure  the  creature  will  cut  in 
"the  horrid  old  thing."  Are  we  to  suppose  that  to-day's  fashion 
which  Sophie  Sonst  or  Marie  has  just  opened  has  any  advantage 
over  the  discarded  top-knot,  except  that  of  newness  ?     Look  at  the 
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new  Academy  of  Music ;  look  at  the  proposed  Cranston  Hotel,  the 
new  County  House,  Mr.  Beecher's  Church,  the  proposed  Catholic 
Cathedral ;  'tis  hardly  unfair  to  say — look  at  the  new  Post  Office. 
Can  we  build  worse  than  these  things  ?  A  few  excellent  buildings 
prove  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  public,  and  not  of  the  architect. 
The  Corn  Exchange  and  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  the  work 
of  Eidlitz;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  by  Wight; 
Mould's  churches— "All  Souls,"  "The  Holy  Trinity,"  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Forty-second  Street,  and  his  Parish  School  at- 
tached to  Trinity  Chapel — these,  with,  perhaps.  Trinity  Chapel,  by 
the  younger  Upjohn,  and  various  smaller  buildings  by  other  men, 
are  proof  enough  that  if  good  work  were  called  for,  it  could  easily 
be  supplied.  The  fault  of  our  not  having  good  buildings  lies,  we 
are  convinced,  wholly  with  the  public  and  with  the  committees  that 
represent  the  public.  Take  a  single  example.  The  trustees  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  church  called  for  plans  for  a  new  building.  Many  were 
sent  in,  among  them  one  by  Mr.  Mould,  a  strikingly  original  work, 
not  merely  beautiful  and  interesting,  as  is  everything  that  he  pro- 
duces, but  remarkable  even  for  him — a  design  whose  inventiveness 
and  fitness  of  adaptation  would  have  made  it  noticed  anywhere. 
Yet  this  design  was  not  so  much  as  considered,  and  we  are  told  by 
an  architect  who  has  no  personal  reason  for  his  admiration,  that  he, 
in  vain,  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  consider  it.  Well,  we  all 
know  what  is  the  result  of  this  committee's  labors.  This  is  only 
one  example,  but  they  lie  thick  about  us.  Here  are  three  great 
public  buildings  about  to  be  erected — a  new  building  for  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  a  new  Capitol  at  Albany,  a  new  Post 
Office  in  New  York.  Does  any  one  believe  that  we  stand  any 
chance  of  getting  a  good  building  in  either  of  these  cases  ?  Im- 
mensely costly  buildings  we^  shall  get,  that  we  may  safely  reckon 
on,  but  nothing  good  to  look  at.  The  new  Post  Office  will  only 
shut  oif  a  little  more  of  our  scanty  napkin  of  blue  sky,  and  smirk 
with  some  unmeaning  phiz  or  other — "  Classic  "  or  "  Renaissance  " — 
at  the  pretentious  and  ugly,  because  unsuitable  "  Herald "  Office 
over  the  way.  The  truth  is  that  we  must  wait  still  longer  before 
the  public  will  be  in  a  position  to  demand  good  buildings  for  its 
money.  We  are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  where  we  can  take 
no  pleasure  in  unmeaning  ornament,  in  crude  plans,  in  flimsy  con- 
struction. It  needs  that  we  be  made  to  feel,  in  what  is  called  a 
practical  way,  the  evils  of  bad  building,  the  solid  advantage  of 
good  building.  Perhaps  the  late  developments  with  regard  to  in- 
surance may  do  something  to  hasten  the  day  of  better  things.  But 
it  must  necessarily  be  slow  work.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
best  teachers  would  be  first-rate  buildings,  well  planned,  beautiful 
in  design.  The  few  that  have  already  been  erected  here  have  been 
of  great  service  in  stimulating  thought  and  pointing  out  a  better 
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way.  But  the  fact  that  the  architects  themselves  are  moving  in 
the  matter  of  the  public  education,  that  they  are  combining 
their  efforts  to  persuade  the  public  to  look  at  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture from  a  higher  point  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to — 
these  things  are  matters  for  sincere  congratulation;  and  not  the 
least  encouraging  element  in  the  prospect  is,  that  these  move- 
ments are  the  drawing  together  of  influences  hitherto  separate,  and 
working,  if  not  in  opposition,  yet  apart  and  solitary,  but  now  brought 
together  out  of  a  common  conviction.  The  professional  tour  of 
observation  which  Mr.  W.  Ware  is  now  making  through  England 
— sent  out,  we  believe,  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
— promises  to  have  happy  results.  Everywhere  he  has  been 
received  with  generous  cordiality,  and  all  opportunity  freely  given 
him  to  know  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  is  being  done, 
in  the  revival  of  architecture  in  England.  He  has  himself,  whenever 
it  has  seemed  to  be  desirable,  addressed  the  architects  at  their  vari- 
ous social  and  professional  meetings,  and  by  his  good  sense,  mod- 
esty, and  tact,  has  done  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
our  own  men.  Nor  has  the  result  of  his  visit,  thus  far,  been  con- 
fined to  good  wishes  and  sympathy  ;  an  interchange  of  ideas  and 
productions  has  also  been  begun.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  sent  out  to  the  American  Institute,  through  Mr.  Ware, 
copies  of  all  its  papers,  reports  of  proceedings,  monographs,  etc., 
and  added  to  these  a  large  collection  of  architectural  photographs, 
drawings,  and  tracings  of  the  works  of  its  members,  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  every  architect  of  note  and  ability  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  American  Institute  has  not  been  slow  to  respond 
to  these  expressions  of  good  will.  It  is  preparing  to  make  the  best 
return  in  its  power,  by  sending  to  England  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  representing  the  progress  of  the  profession 
in  America.  This  will  not  be  done  in  any  narrow  or  exclusive 
spirit,  nor  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  give  a  more  favorable 
impression  of  our  condition  than  would  be  just,  by  sending  only 
the  best  that  has  been  accomplished  here.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  to  all  the  architects  who  are  in  any  way  entitled  to  the  name, 
to  send  either  drawings,  or  photographs  and  tracings  of  drawings, 
of  their  best  work,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  in  New  York, 
for  transmission  to  England.  The  response  to  this  invitation  has, 
thus  far,  been  general,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  a  large 
portfolio  will  be  collected.  One  great  advantage  of  this  proceed- 
ing will  be,  that  our  architects  will,  for  the  first  time,  submit  their 
work  to  competent  judgment,  and  get  a  verdict  on  it  worth  con- 
sidering. And  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  intercourse  thus 
happily  begun  between  American  architects  and  those  of  England, 
should  be  extended  to  the  French,  among  whom  a  movement 
is  taking    place,    similar    to    that    going    on  in    England,   but 
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under  far  abler  leadership.  England  has  no  architect  the  equal  of 
VioUet-le-Duc,  as  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  scholarship  as 
for  his  professional  skill,  and  who,  by  his  enthusiasm,  his  energy, 
and  wonderful  industry,  is  doing  the  work  of  many  men  in  regen- 
erating architecture  in  France,  and  helping  it  to  regain  its  ancient 
glory.  His  "  Dictionary  of  Architecture "  and  his  "  Conversa- 
tions on  Architecture,"  are  already  influencing  our  younger  men,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  higher  teaching  than  has  yet  come  to  us  from  any 
quarter.  At  home  his  influence  has  been  great  enough  to  produce 
an  actual  revolution,  and  give  a  serious  blow  to  the  school  that 
has,  thus  far,  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  "  French,"  and  which 
is  responsible,  both  here  and  abroad,  for  much  of  the  degeneracy 
that  architecture  has  fallen  into.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
our  American  Institute  of  Architecture  should  ally  itself  with  this 
important  movement,  and  bring  it  in  some  way  more  directly  to 
bear  upon  our  young  scholars.  There  would  be  no  danger^  in 
doing  this,  that  we  should  hazard  our  prospect  of  developing  a 
style  of  architecture  suited  to  our  wants  as  a  people  living  an  indi- 
vidual and  peculiar  life,  under  new  conditions  of  climate  and  tem- 
perature ;  for  the  excellence  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  consists  in  the  prac- 
tical character  of  his  teachings,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  founded, 
not  on  whim  or  fashion,  but  on  principles,  and  that  they  are  not 
formal  nor  degenerate,  but  enthusiastic  and  creative.  They  will 
not  teach  our  young  men  to  design  in  a  particular  style  or  school ; 
but  they  lay  a  broad  foundation  on  which  to  design  well  what- 
ever may  be  required,  to  be  governed  in  design  by  the  eternal  laws 
of  common  sense  and  nature.  We  have  already  had  too  much  of 
one  kind  of  French  influence,  and  too  many  bad  buildings  have 
been  designed,  and  too  many  built,  in  the  style  which  the  present 
Emperor — whose  taste  is  of  a  very  low  order — has  made  fashion- 
able, but  which,  happily,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  national. 
Now  let  us  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  real  France — the  France 
of  intelligence,  progress — and  enthusiasm,  and  learn  what  she  can 
teach  us  of  the  true  principles  of  building.  And  let  us  trust  that 
by  another  decade,  when  these  buildings  that  do  so  little  credit  to 
our  culture,  and  are  in  such  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  metropolitan 
claim  we  so  loudly  make,  shall  be  tumbled  down  to  make  room 
for  others,  the  public  will  show  its  growth  in  refinement  and  in- 
telligence by  demanding  structures  in  their  place  that  will  repre- 
sent its  highest  class,  its  most  thoughtful,  its  best  taught— struc- 
tures built,  not  to  be  pulled  down,  but  to  endure — to  become  a  part 
of  our  civil  and  national  life,  landmarks  of  our  history,  fit  servants 
for  our  noblest  uses,  silent  and  venerable  teachers  of  things  not  to 
be  forgotten  or  despised. 

Clarence  Cook. 


GENEEAL  WASHmGTON'S  NEGEO  BODY-SEKYANT. 
A   Biographical  Sketch. 


THE  stirring  part  of  this  celebrated  colored  man's  life  properly 
began  with  his  death — that  is  to  say,  the  notable  features  of 
his  biography  begin  with  the  first  time  he  died.  He  had  been  lit- 
tle heard  of  up  to  that  time,  but  since  then  we  have  never  ceased  to 
hear  of  him ;  we  have  never  ceased  to  hear  of  him  at  stated,  un- 
failing intervals.  His  was  a  most  remarkable  career,  and  I  have 
thought  that  its  history  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
biographical  literature.  Therefore,  I  have  carefully  collated  the 
materials  for  such  a  work,  from  authentic  sources,  and  here  present 
them  to  the  public.  I  have  rigidly  excluded  from  these  pages 
everything  of  a  doubtful  character,  with  the  object  in  view  of  in- 
troducing my  work  into  the  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
of  my  country. 

The  name  of  the  famous  body-servant  of  General  Washington 
was  George.  After  serving  his  illustrious  master  faithfully  for  half 
a  century,  and  enjoying  throughout  this  long  term  his  high  regard 
and  confidence,  it  became  his  sorrowful  duty  at  last  to  lay  that 
beloved  master  to  rest  in  his  peaceful  grave  by  the  Potomac.  Ten 
years  afterward — in  1809 — full  of  years  and  honors,  he  died  him- 
self, mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  Boston  "  Gazette "  of 
that  date  thus  refers  to  the  event : 

George,  the  favorite  body-servant  of  the  lamented  Washington,  died  in 
Eichmond,  Va.,  last  Tuesday,  at  the  ripe  age  of  95  years.  His  intellect  was  un- 
impaired, and  his  memory  tenacious,  up  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  decease. 
He  was  present  at  the  second  installation  of  Washington  as  President,  and  also 
at  his  funeral,  and  distinctly  remembered  all  the  prominent  incidents  connected 
with  those  noted  events. 

From  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  the  favorite  body-servant 
of  General  Washington  until  May,  1825,  at  which  time  he  died 
again.     A  Philadelphia  paper  thus  speaks  of  the  sad  occurrence : 

At  Macon,  Ga.,  last  week,  a  colored  man  named  George,  who  was  the  favorite 
body-servant  of  General  Washington,  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95  years. 
Up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolution  he  was  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  could  distinctly  recollect  the  second  installation  of  Wasliington, 
his  death  and  burial,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  battle  of  Trenton,  the 
griefs  and  hardships  of  Valley  Forge,  etc.  Deceased  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  the  entire  population  of  Macon. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1830,  and  also  of  1834  and  1836,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  exhibited  in  great  state  upon  the  rostrum 
of  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  in  November  of  1840,  he  died  again. 
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The   St.  Louis  "Republican"  of  the  25th  of  that  month  spoke  as 
follows : 

Another  Relic  of  the  Revolution  Gone, — George,  once  the  favorite 
body-8ervant  of  General  Washington,  died  yesterday  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Leavenworth,  in  this  city,  at  the  venerable  age  of  95  years.  He  was  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  distinctly  recollected 
the  first  and  second  installations  and  death  of  President  Washington,  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  the  sufferings  of 
the  patriot  army  at  Valley  Forge,  the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and 
many  other  old-time  reminiscences  of  stirring  interest.  Few  white  men  die 
lamented  as  was  this  aged  negro.    The  funeral  was  very  largely  attended. 

During  the  next  ten  or  eleven  years  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
appeared  at  intervals  at  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  was  exhibited  upon  the  rostrum  with 
flattering  success.  But  in  the  Fall  of  1855  he  died  again.  The 
California  papers  thus  speak  of  the  event : 

Another  Old  Hero  Gone.— Died,  at  Dutch  Flat,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
George  (once  the  confidential  body  servant  of  General  Washington),  at  the  great 
age  of  95  years.  His  memory,  which  did  not  fail  him  till  the  last,  was  a  won- 
derful storehouse  of  interesting  reminiscences.  He  could  distinctly  recollect 
the  first  and  second  installations  and  death  of  President  Washington,  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  and  Bunker  Hill, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Braddock's  Defeat. 
George  was  greatly  respected  in  Dutch  Flat,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
10,000  people  present  at  his  funeral. 

The  last  time  the  subject  of  this  sketch  died,  was  in  June,  1864 ; 
and  until  we  learn  the  contrary,  it  is  just  to  presume  that  he  died 
permanently  this  time.  The  Michigan  papers  thus  refer  to  the 
sorrowful  event ; 

Another  Cherished  Remnant  of  the  Revolution  Gone.— George,  a 
colored  man,  and  once  the  favorite  body  servant  of  General  Washington,  died 
in  Detroit  last  week  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  95  years.  To  the  moment  of  his 
death  his  intellect  was  unclouded,  and  he  could  distinctly  remember  the  first 
and  second  installations  and  death  of  Washington,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  proclamation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Braddock's  Defeat,  the  throwing  over  of  the 
tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  died  greatly 
respected,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

The  faithful  old  servant  is  gone  !  We  shall  never  see  him  more, 
until  he  turns  up  again.  He  has  closed  his  long  and  splendid  career 
of  dissolution,  for  the  present,  and  sleeps  peacefully,  as  only  they 
sleep  who  have  earned  their  rest.  He  was  in  all  respects  a  remark- 
able man.  He  held  his  age  better  than  any  celebrity  that  has  fig- 
ured in  history ;  and  the  longer  he  lived  the  stronger  and  longer 
his  memory  grew.  If  he  lives  to  die  again,  he  will  distinctly 
recollect  the  discovery  of  America. 

The  above  resumt  of  his  biography  I  believe  to  be  substantially 
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correct,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  died  once  or 
twice  in  obscure  places  where  the  event  failed  of  newspaper  notori- 
ety. One  fault  I  find  in  all  notices  of  his  death  which  I  have 
quoted,  and  this  ought  to  be  corrected.  In  them  he  uniformly  and 
impartially  died  at  the  age  of  95.  This  could  not  have  been.  He 
might  have  done  that  once,  or  maybe  twice,  but.  he  could  not  have 
continued  it  indefinitely.  Allowing  that  when  he  first  died,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  95,  he  was  151  years  old  when  he  died  last,  in 
1864.  But  his  age  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  recollections.  When 
he  died  the  last  time,  he  distinctly  remembered  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  which  took  place  in  1620.  He  must  have  been  about 
twenty  years  old  when  he  witnessed  that  event ;  wherefore  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  the  body  servant  of  General  Washington  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  years  old 
when  he  departed  this  life  finally. 

Having  waited  a  proper  length  of  time,  to  see  if  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  had  gone  from  us  reliably  and  irrevocably,  I  now  pub- 
lish his  biography  with  confidence,  and  respectfully  ofier  it  to  a 
mourning  Nation. 

Mark  Twain. 

P.  S. — I  see  by  the  papers  that  this  infamous  old  fraud  has  just 
died  again,  in  Arkansas.  This  makes  six  times  that  he  is  known  to 
have  died,  and  always  in  a  new  place.  The  death  of  Washington's 
body  servant  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty ;  its  charm  is  gone ;  the 
people  are  tired  of  it ;  let  it  cease.  This  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided negro  has  now  put  six  different  communities  to  the  expense 
of  burying  him  in  state,  and  has  swindled  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple into  following  him  to  the  grave  under  the  delusion  that  a  select 
and  peculiar  distinction  was  being  conferred  upon  them.  Let  him 
stay  buried  for  good  now;  and  let  that  newspaper  suffer  the 
severest  censure  that  shall  ever,  in  all  future  time,  publish  to  the 
world  that  General  Washington's  favorite  colored  body-servant 
has  died  again. 
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IN"  Chatham  street,  New  York  City,  between  the  City  Hall  and 
the  Bowery,  there  used  to  be  an  old  anatomical  museum,  from 
the  second  story  window  of  which  came  continuously,  since  a  time 
to  which  the  memory  of  young  men  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the- 
monotonous  tones  of  a  hand-organ.  It  was  turned  by  a  dim-eyed, 
and  almost  deaf  old  man — the  deafness  in  this  instance,  being  his 
gain  rather  than  his  misfortune — and  from  early  morning  till  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  shops,  he  never  left  it  except  to  partake 
hastily  of  his  frugal  meal.  Day  after  day,  for  years,  the  passers-by 
heard  those  slow  old  tunes,  droning  out,  apparently  slower  and 
slower,  as  though  on  the  point  of  dying  away,  and  yet  never  ceas- 
ing. Possibly  this  man  had  begun  his  working  life  at  that  organ, 
and  had  passed  his  prime,  and  grown  old  and  deaf  earning  his  daily 
bread — and  not  much  more — by  this  daily  mechanical  turning  of  a 
crank.  It  led  one  to  wonder  why  the  living  and  the  thinking  force 
residing  in  the  body  of  a  man,  should  be  cheaper  than  any  unintel- 
ligent power  of  steam,  or  wind,  or  water  that  could  be  chained  to 
turn  this  crank  ;  and  why  a  human  being,  "  noble  in  reason,  infinite 
in  faculties,  in  form  and  moving  express  and  admirable,  in  action 
like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  like  a  god,"  should  become  so  utter 
an  automaton,  with  no  opportunity  on  earth  for  any  better  work. 
It  led  one  to  wonder  whether  this  man's  mother,  in  the  joy  at  his 
unfolding  reason,  had  ever  thought  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
born — to  be  a  mere  machine,  a  substitute  in  the  present  for  the  per- 
petual motion  of  the  future.  But,  in  more  practical  mood,  dismis- 
sing these  sentimental  fancies,  the  writer  did  intend  to  go  in  and 
talk  with  him  some  day,  at  the  interval  when  he  ate  his  cold  lunch 
from  his  dinner  pail — so  long  a  motion  of  the  crank  to  buy  so  little 
and  unsatisfactory  exercise  to  the  jaws — and  see  whether,  after  all, 
under  this  machine  life,  one  might  not  find  a  man  there  still,  a  rare 
man  too,  full  of  the  memories  and  histories  of  all  the  tunes  of  half 
a  century,  that  he  had  ground  out  of  that  organ,  and  that  had  come 
to  him  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  song  books.  He  might  tell 
us  what  songs  had  been  popular,  how  they  had  risen  and  waned  in 
public  favor,  what  local  events,  what  queer  by-words,  what  jokes 
pertinent  to  the  day,  but  now  forgotten,  had  been  sung  by  the 
merry  people  of  the  time.  Some  songs  had  no  doubt  been  suddenly 
popular,  and  had  as  quickly  passed  to  obscurity,  while  others,  like 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  and  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  had  always  been  on 
his  list.     It  would*  be  curious  to  know  how  one  song  succeeded 
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another  in  favor,  to  know  what  time  "  Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "  Oh,  Su- 
sannah !  "  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "  Old  Dog  Tray,"  "  The  Sil- 
ver Moon,"  "  Jordan  is  a  Hard  Road  to  Travel,"  "  Out  of  the  Wil- 
derness," "  Dixie,"  and  "  John  Brown,"  held  the  public  ear.  He  did 
not  live  to  play  the  "  Cruel  War,"  nor  "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp," 
nor  to  tell  me  this  history  ot  songs ;  and  the  treasures  of  his  poor 
old  head  were  lost  to  me  and  to  the  public  forever.  No  doubt  the 
owners  of  the  museum  turned  their  proprietorship  of  him  to  the 
best  possible  account  after  his  death  by  having  his  skeleton  proper- 
ly prepared  for  preservation,  and  hung  up  among  their  other  ana- 
tomical curiosities. 

It  is  surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  and  yet  it  is  probable,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  songs  which  this  old  man  played  on  the 
organ  during  the  years  which  he  turned  it,  were  written  by  one 
man — Stephen  Collins  Foster. 

Whether  it  is  or  is  not  true  that  poets  are  born,  not  made,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  musicians  are  born.  It  would  seem  as  though 
sometimes  a  human  organism  became  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  music, 
wresting  it  from  all  the  ordinary  routine  of  human  life,  to  be 
simply  the  instrument  from  which  should  be  poured  forth  strange 
and  magical  melodies.  Thus  we  hear  of  children,  of  blind  persons, 
of  a  poor,  uneducated  colored  boy,  possessing  musical  taste  and 
touch  that  are  wonderful.  With  something  like  the  same  thought 
we  are  compelled  to  read  the  life  of  America's  great  song  com- 
poser, a  gifted  and  wayward  man,  born  with  a  genius  that  has  made 
itself  felt  wherever  songs  are  sung,  and  yet  living  an  eccentric  and 
unfortunate  life.  He  was  born,  as  we  learn  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Birdseye,  July  4,  1826,  in  Pittsburg,  and  died  January  13, 
1864,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
removed  from  the  American  Hotel  in  the  Bowery.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years  he  learned  to  play  the  flageolet  without  lessons.  His 
first  song  was  "  Oh  Susannah,"  published  by  Peters,  of  Cincinnati ; 
his  second,  "  Open  thy  Lattice,  Love,"  published  by  George  Willis, 
of  Baltimore,  both  in  1842,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  said  that  his  first  successful  efibrt  at  composition  was  inspired 
by  a  band  of  negro  minstrels  performing  in  his  native  town.  Going 
home  with  their  melodies  ringing  in  his  mind,  he  wrote  that  wild 
piece  of  nonsense  called  the  "  Camptown  Races,"  with  its  jingling 
chorus  of  "  Du  da,  du  da,  da."  "  Old  Uncle  Ned,"  from  his  pen, 
was  published  in  1846.  From  that  time  onward  he  wrote  a  won- 
derful series  of  songs.  The  works  of  all  the  other  American  com- 
posers together,  up  to  the  year  1864,  will  not  equal  those  of  Foster 
in  the  degree  of  their  popularity.  Among  his  songs  are,  for 
instance,  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "Massa's  in  the  cold,  cold 
Ground,"  Old  Dog  Tray,"  "  Nellie  was  a  Lady,"  "  Ellen  Bayne," 
"Jennie   with  the   Light   Brown  Hair,"  "Oh,   Boys!    Carry  me 
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'long,"  "  Jenny's  Coming  o'er  the  Green,"  "  Beautiful  Dreamer," 
"Maggie  by  my  side,"  "I  see  her  still  in  my  Dreams,"  "Nelly  Bly," 
"  Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming,"  "  Fairy  Belle,"  etc. 

Their  music  was  irresistible ;  it  seemed  to  flash  from  heart  to 
heart,  like  the  electricity  upon  the  wire.  There  is  nothing  in  old 
fables  telling  of  the  mysterious  influences  of  music  more  marvellous 
than  the  magic  by  which  the  songs  of  Foster  made  themselves 
popular.  It  was  not  the  result  of  puflery  or  advertising.  The 
greater  number  of  the  best  of  his  songs,  after  he  came  to  New 
York,  were  composed  in  the  back  room — the  bar-room — of  an  old 
grocery  store  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Hester  and  Christie  streets. 
He  used  to  lounge  there  at  a  board  table,  and  when  his  money  be- 
came low,  he  would  take  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  and 
prepare  to  compose  a  song.  He  first  hummed  the  tune  to  himself; 
it  may  have  been  ringing  in  his  head  for  two  or  three  days  before, 
but  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  hour  had  not  compelled  him  to 
put  it  to  paper.  He  would  draw  his  bars  and  jot  down  his  notes, 
and  then,  still  humming  it,  compose  the  words.  The  air  came  first 
— the  air  being  by  far  the  more  important.  Yet  the  words  always 
bore  intimate  relation  to,  and  were  consonant  with,  the  spirit  of 
the  music.  There  were  a  number  of  words  for  which  he  had  a 
peculiar  fancy,  especially  "  dreaming  "  and  "  melody,"  which  occur 
in  his  songs  with  remarkable  frequency.  The  name  he  loved  best 
was  Jenny — the  name  of  his  wife.  He  loved  to  sing  his  own  songs, 
and  his  favorite  was  "Jenny's  Coming  o'er  the  Green."  Beside 
writing  words  and  music,  he  sometimes  attempted  to  sketch  the 
illustrated  covers  necessary  to  published  music,  but  was  not  very 
successful.  One  day  he  took  a  sketch  of  "  Willie's  Return,"  for  the 
cover  of  the  song  "  Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You,"  to  the  engraver, 
who,  grievously  mistaking  its  character,  said,  "  Ah !  another  comic 
song,  Mr.  Foster?"  Foster  tore  the  sketch  to  fragments,  and 
never  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  afterward.  One  of  his  last 
songs  was  "  Willie  has  Gone  to  the  War."  He  died  too  soon  to 
give  us  any  very  popular  war-song ;  and  others  have  occupied  if 
not  filled  his  place.  He  married,  in  Pittsburg,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  McDougall.  He  has  a  daughter  living.  During  his  life 
Foster  must  have  written  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  songs. 
Upon  some  of  his  songs  he  obtained  large  percentages,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  would  sell  them  for  a  few  dollars, 
though  one  of  them  was  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  a  small  for- 
tune for  its  publisher.  It  mattered  little  to  him  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  sustain  life. 

He  deserved,  and  might  have  received,  if  he  had  desired,  the 
honor  which  society  would  have  been  glad  to  lavish  upon  one  who 
had  so  lightened  the  burden  of  daily  life,  so  soothed  the  souls  of  the 
sick  and  weary,  so  intensified  the  language  of  love,  sorrow,  and 
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mirth.     His  music  is  for  all  who  have  music  in  their  souls ;  it  is  the 
heart  and  not  the  educated  ear  that  interprets  it. 

It  is  related  that  an  English  poet  vvliile  on  a  journey,  seeing  a 
country  serving  maid  reading  his  poems,  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  fame." 
But  Foster  could  not  have  walked  in  the  street — could  not  have  at- 
tended a  place  of  amusement,  or  an  evening  entertainment  where 
music  was  one  of  the  attractions — could  scarcely  have  travelled  to 
the  remotest  country  place,  without  being  likely  to  hear  his  own 
music  there.  It  was  played  on  every  kind  of  instrument,  sang  and 
whistled  by  young  men  and  maidens,  business  men  and  matrons, 
old  men  and  children,  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
scenes  and  places.  Yet,  but  few  of  those  who  so  loved  the  music, 
ever  knew  anything  of  its  author.  Was  it  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 
hear  thus  on  every  hand,  in  all  his  walks,  the  songs  that  had  origin 
with  himself?  or  was  it  rather  a  painful  thought  that  so  few  recog- 
nized him,  or  honored  him  for  the  beautiful  strains  that  had  found 
their  sympathetic  way  into  every  heart,  and  set  every  tongue  invol- 
untarily trilling  their  music  ? 

Among  the  popular  composers  of  music  of  the  present  day  are 
J.  R.  Thomas,  composer  of  "  Down  by  the  River  Side  I  Stray," 
"  The  Cottage  by  the  Sea,"  "  Happy  be  thy  Dreams,"  "  Beautiful  Isle 
of  the  Sea,"  "Down  by  the  Gate,"  "Fishes  in  the  Sea,"  "'Tis  but 
a  Little  Faded  Flower,"  etc. ;  George  F.  Bristow ;  Mrs.  Parkhurst, 
composer  of  "  Sweet  Evelina,"  etc. ;  Mathias  Keller,  composer  of 
the  "  American  Hymn,"  "  Mother,  oh  Sing  me  to  Rest,"  "  Fairest 
and  Rarest,"  "  Afloat  on  the  Tide,"  "Angel  Lottie,"  etc. ;  George  F. 
Root,  composer  of  "  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  *'  Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,"  "  Just  before  the  Battle,  Mother,"  "  The  Vacant  Chair," 
"  Hazel  Dell,"  "  Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  etc. ;  Henry  Work, 
composer  of  "  Babylon  is  Fallen,"  "  Grafted  into  the  Army,"  etc. ; 
Charles  Carrol  Sawyer,  composer  of  "Mother  would  Comfort  Me," 
etc.;  William  B.  Bradbury,  composer  of  "Marching  Along,"  etc. ; 
Henry  Tucker,  composer  of  "  When  this  Cr^el  War  is  over,"  etc. ; 
Theodore  F.  Seward,  composer  of  "  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys," 
"  Fling  it  to  the  Breeze,"  "  The  Land  we  Love,"  etc. ;  Buckley, 
composer  of  "Pd  choose  to  be  a  Daisy,"  "The  Captain  with  his 
Whiskers,"  "  I  am  Dreaming,"  "  Come  in  and  Shut  the  Door,"  etc. ; 
Alice  Hawthorne,  which  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Sep.  Winner,  of 
Philadelphia,  composer  of  "  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird,"  "  What  is 
Home  without  a  Mother,"  etc. ;  Charles  F.  Thompson,  composer  of 
"  Who  will  Care  for  Mother  now,"  etc. ;  D.  D.  Emmett,  composer 
of  "  Dixie,"  and  many  other  banjo  songs ;  Joseph  W.  Turner,  com- 
poser of  "  Mary  of  the  Wild  Moor,"  etc. ;  Mr.  Woodbury,  com- 
poser of  "Be  Kind  to  the  Loved  Ones  at  Home,"  etc.;  J.  Ernest 
Perrin,  composer  of  "  Beware,"  etc. 

Although  the  air  of  a  song  is  actually  its  importiant  feature,  yet, 
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to  prove  that  good  words  are  also  an  element  of  success,  it  is  only- 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  words  of  "Rock  me  to  Sleep, 
Mother,"  written  by  Florence  Percy  (Mrs.  Akers),  have  been  set 
to  different  music  by  as  many  as  seven  composers.  The  music 
most  generally  accepted  is  by  Leslie.  Among  the  writers  of  words 
for  songs,  are  George  Cooper,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder,  George  W.  Birds- 
eye,  W.  Dexter  Smith,  Jr.,  etc.  George  P.  Morris  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful writer  of  words.  Composers,  of  course,  frequently  set  to 
music  the  words  of  eminent  poets,  and  also  often  write  their  own 
words. 

There  are  songs  for  all  emotions  and  occasions.  There  are  songs 
for  all  times  and  seasons.  The  most  dramatic  scenes  are  necessarily 
the  most  appropriate  to  music.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  so  many 
sailing  songs,  and  songs  for  the  night  and  Summer.  A  Summer 
evening  in  the  country,  or  on  some  beautiful  lake,  is  always  pro- 
vocative of  music. 

"  It  is  safe  to  estimate,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  most  admired  songs  of  the  day  have  in  them  something 
about  moonlight ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  only  really  appropriate 
when  sung  by  moonlight. 

When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  sky. 

Then  most  I  think  of  thee, 

wrote  Bulwer  many  years  ago,  and  music  might  be  addressed  in 

the  same  terms.     Most  young  people  of  musical  tastes  are  disposed 

to  follow  the  advice  of  the  lover  in  Moore's  poem : 

The  shortest  of  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days, 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear. 

And  Summer  nights  are  usually  resonant  with  the  songs  of  girls 
and  boys  as  well  as  of  frogs  and  zephyrs." 

Our  popular  songs  are  not  up  to  the  literary  mark,  perhaps  ;  their 
sentiment  is  not  double-refined,  and  even  their  sense  is  not  always 
the  clearest ;  but  the  masses  make  their  choice,  and  while  grander 
words  and  finer  versifications  are  left  unnoticed,  these  attain  uni- 
versal circulation. 

There  has  probably  been  an  improvement  in  sentiment,  at  least, 
in  our  best  songs,  upon  those  which  used  to  be  sung  in  the  olden 
times.  The  most  famous  of  those  were  drinking  songs,  of  which 
the  best  known  is,  perhaps,  that  written  by  a  chaplain  named 
Walter  De  Mapes,  of  undue  jollity,  in  the  service  of  Henry  H., 
which  commences: 

Mihi  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori,  etc. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  most  popular  sentimental  and  humor- 
ous songs  in  the  English  language  are  those  attributed  to  the  Irish, 
Scotch  or  negroes.  The  quaint  and  careless  variations  from  the 
English  words,  especially  in  the  Scottish  and  negro  songs,  seem  to 
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enhance  the  sentiment  and  make  the  humor  more  pointed.  The 
songs  of  Moore  and  Burns  represent  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  and 
perhaps  Foster  will  best  represent  negro  minstrelsy  as  it  has  taken 
its  prominent  position  in  this  country.  Since  the  war,  however, 
we  have  had  genuine  negro  songs,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  freed- 
men.  They  exhibit  a  reckless  and  spasmodic  use  of  language ;  but 
are  very  plaintive,  and  devotional.  Here  is  a  weary,  and  yet  hope- 
ful chant  that  is  often  sung  at  Port  Royal ; 

O  we'll  join  the  forty  tousand  by  and  by 

So  we  will !  So  we  will ! 
We'll  join  de  forty  tousand  upon  de  golden  shore, 
And  our  sorrows  will  be  gone  forever  more,  more,  more, 

So  they  will ! 
My  way  is  dark  and  cloudy. 

So  it  is  !  So  it  is  I 
My  way  is  dark  and  cloudy, 

All  de  day ! 

And  here  is  one  with  a  beautiful  and  prayerful  burden : 

Good  Lord,  remember  me  ! 

I  pray  my  Lord,  as  the  years  roll  round, 

Good  Lord,  remember  me  1 

Oh,  Death,  he  is  a  little  man. 

And  he  go  from  do'  to  do' ; 

And  he  kill  some  soul  and  he  wounded  some, 

And  he  lef  some  soul  to  pray. 

0  Lord,  remember  me ! 

1  pray  to  my  God  as  the  years  roll  round. 
Do,  Lord,  remember  me. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  some  of  those  plaintive  songs 
that  are  supposed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  burnt-cork  minstrelsy, 
which  possess  a  charm  that  compensates  for  much  of  their  nonsense. 
That  list  of  bright  maidens  of  which  they  tell,  whose  dirges  are 
sung  in  beautiful  tunes,  should  be,  every  one  of  them,  an  inspiration 
to  a  kind  and  mournful  thought.  Who  is  not  better  for  hearing 
"  Poor  Lost  Lillie  Dale,"  "  Darling  Nellie  Gray,"  "  Dear  Evelina, 
Sweet  Evelina,"  "  Carrie  Lee,"  "Dear  Annie  of  the  Vale,"  "Katy 
Darling,"  and  poor  absurd  "  Rosa  Lee  "  ? 

Dey  gib  her  up,  no  power  could  save, 

U  li  a  li  o  li  e. 
She  ax  me  follow  to  her  grave, 

U  li  a  li  o  la  e. 
I  take  her  hand,  twas  cold  as  deff. 
So  cold  I  hardly  draw  my  breflf, 
She  saw  my  tears  in  sorrow  flow 
And  said,  "  Now  don't  be  foolish,  Joe," 

U  li  a  li  o  la  e 
Rosa  sleeps  in  Tennessee, 

U  li  a  li  o  la  e. 
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And  "  Sweet  Kitty  Wells  "  : 

When  the  birda  were  ^nging  in  the  morning, 
And  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy  were  in  bloom, 

And  the  sun  on  the  hill  was  a  dawning. 
It  was  then  we  laid  her  in  the  tomb. 

Hear  what  kind  old  Thackeray  says  : 

I  heard  a  humorous  balladist  not  long  since — a  minstrel  with  wool  on  his 
head,  and  an  ultra-Ethiopian  complexion,  who  performed  a  negro  ballad  that 
I  confess  moistened  these  spectacles  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  I  have  gazed 
at  thousands  of  tragedy  queens  dying  on  the  stage,  and  expiring  in  appropri- 
ate blank  verse,  and  I  never  wanted  to  wipe  them.  They  have  looked  up  with 
due  respect  be  it  said,  at  many  scores  of  clergymen  in  the  pulpit  without  being 
dimmed  ;  and  behold  a  vagabond,  with  a  corked  face  and  a  banjo,  sings  a  little 
song,  strikes  a  wild  note,  which  sets  the  heart  thrilling  with  happy  pity. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  old  organ  grinder  already  mentioned,  never 
realized  the  power  of  music  to  incite  to  tears,  laughter,  or  dancing, 
or  to  draw  not  only  men,  but  beasts  and  birds  to  the  feet  of  the 
player,  as  it  has  been  stated  in  popular  story.  He  was  scarcely 
able  to  lure  spectators  enough  into  the  museum,  with  all  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  exhibition  thrown  into  the  scale,  to  pay  its  scanty  ex- 
penses. Yet  we  hear  in  a  hyperbolic  ditty  how,  with  no  instru- 
ment but  his  mouth,  a  country  boy  goes  out  at  nightfall,  and  charms 
all  inferior  animate  creation  with  his  whistling  ; 
Supper  was  over,  the  boy  went  out. 

He  passed  thro'  the  yard  and  over  the  stile. 
The  big  dog  barked  as  he  went  along  by. 

And  followed  him  nearly  a  mile. 
And  he  sat  him  down  on  a  hickory  log, 
And  whistled  a  lively  tune,  this  boy ! 
Which  took  the  ear  of  this  barking  dog, 
And  he  wagged  his  tail  for  joy  I 

The  beetle  stopped  from  pinching  the  fly. 

The  toad  in  his  hole  stood  still. 
And  the  tom-tit  heard  with  a  tear  in  His  eye. 

And  a  fishing  worm  in  his  bill ; 
And  the  grasshopper  said,  "  I  know  that  air, 

But  I  cannot  whistle  it  so — 
The  tune  of  the  man  with  no  hair  on  his  head, 
Where  hair  ever  ought  to  grow." 
In  the  old  traditions  we  have  stories  of  the  wondrous  power  of 
music,  in  the  fables  of  Orpheus  and  Pan,  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  horn  of  Oberon,  which  would  make  every  one  dance  who  was 
not   of  irreproachable    character;    of  the   harp  of  Sigurd,  which 
caused  inanimate  objects  to  caper  in  the  wildest  confusion;  of  the 
Scotch  Glenkindie's  harp,  which  would 

Harp  a  fish  out  o'  saut  water. 
Or  water  out  of  a  stane  ; 
and  of  the  Kandele,  invented  by  Wainamoinen,  the  supreme  god 
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of  the  Finnish  Olympus,  the  harmonies  of  which  no  mortal  hand 
could  awaken,  but  which,  "wheh  the  god  himself  touched  the 
strings,  accompanying  it  with  his  voice,  caused  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  to  listen  at- 
tentively, while  even  Wainamoinen  was  himself  moved  to  t^rs 
which  fell  like  pearls  down  his  robe."  With  the  grouping  of  many 
weird  and  beautiful  fancies,  Longfellow,  in  "  The  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn,"  describes  his  Musician : 

He  lived  in  that  ideal  world 

Whose  language  is  not  speech,  but  song ; 

Around  him  evermore  the  throng 

Of  elves  and  sprites  their  dances  whirled ; 

The  Stromkarl  sang,  the  cataract  hurled 

Its  headlong  waters  from  the  height ; 

And  mingled  in  the  wild  delight 

The  scream  of  sea  birds  in  their  flight, 

The  rumor  of  the  forest  trees. 

The  plunge  of  the  implacable  seas, 

The  tumult  of  the  wind  at  night, 

Voices  of  eld,  like  trumpets  blowing, 

Old  ballads,  and  wild  melodies 

Through  mist  and  darkness  pouring  forth, 

Like  Elivagar's  river  flowing 

Out  of  the  glaciers  of  the  North. 

And  when  he  played,  the  atmosphere 
Was  filled  with  magic,  and  the  ear 
Caught  echoes  of  that  Harp  of  Gold, 
Whose  music  had  so  weird  a  sound, 
The  hunted  stag  forgot  to  bound, 
The  leaping  rivulet  backward  rolled. 
The  birds  came  down  from  bush  and  tree. 
The  dead  came  from  beneath  the  sea. 
The  maiden  to  the  harper's  knee. 

Geoege  Wakeman. 
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IT  is  often  claimed  that  the  acting  of  the  present  day  is  more  gen- 
uine and  natural  than  that  of  former  generations,  and  that 
the  modern  stage,  breaking  up  the  old  conventional  models,  has  sent 
the  actor  to  nature  instead  of  tradition  for  his  authority  and  inspi- 
ration. But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  the  "  free-and-easy  " 
style  of  our  day  with  that  which  we  call  "nature," — a  style 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  consummate  art  which  conceals 
art,  and  which  was  once  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  stage.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  dramatic  art  to  imitate  nature.  "  Let  us  have 
on  the  stage  men  and  women  just  as  we  find  them  off  the  stage,"  is 
the  current  demand.  Art  is  not  imitation.  If  it  were  merely  that, 
a  wax  figure  in  a  pea-jacket  would  be  finer  than  the  Greek  Slave. 

"  I  have  met,"  said  a  veteran  poet  in  my  hearing  once,  "  a  good 
many  actors  who  could  spell,  some  who  could  write,  but  very  few 
who  could  read."  A  finished  delivery  is  rare,  indeed — that  nice 
and  accurate  lodgment  of  emphasis,  with  the  proper  inflections, 
giving  each  word  its  due  prominence  and  relation  to  every  other. 
It  illuminates  the  author  and  sets  his  meaning,  as  it  were,  on  a  hill ; 
it  renders  even  indifferent  passages  luminous,  eloquent,  and  full  of 
expression.  Those  who  have  heard  Ellen  Tree  read  "  She  never 
told  her  love,"  will  know  what  I  mean. 

A  "  pre-Raphaelite  realism,"  in  the  nonsensical  cant  in  fashion  with 
some  people,  is  claimed  for  the  modern  actors,  which  the  elder 
schools  did  not  exhibit.  What  is  this  "  realism  ?  "  When,  a  few 
years  ago,  Matilda  Heron  was  turning  the  heads  of  the  town,  we 
all  heard  extravagant  praise  of  her  realism,  her  "truth,"  her  "fideli- 
ty to  nature."  Yet  the  stage  never  saw  a  more  artificial  actor,  in- 
tensely elaborate,  full  of  poses,  and  full  of  mannerisms.  We  found 
her  out  in  time,  and  she  is  now  coldly  neglected.  She  lacked  the 
old-time  professional  art.  She  was  only  successful  in  a  few  roles  in 
which  her  peculiar  talent  and  individuality  had  scope ;  her  triumphs 
were  measured  by  the  range  of  her  genius,  and  limited  by  the  in- 
completeness of  her  art.  Her  Camille  was  a  great  success,  because 
she  really  employed  in  it  a  very  consummate  art — unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  borrowed.  For  a  hundred  nights,  she  watched  a 
famous  Parisian  actress  in  the  part,  and  reproduced  every  detail  af 
her  model's  business. 

There  is  trickery  enough  in  many  modern  reputations.     Suppose 
that  I  am  small,  that  I  am  wiry,  that  my  voice  is  thin  and  poor^but 
I  discover  I  can  beat  all  the  world  in  laughing  and  crying.     I  have  a 
11 
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play  written  with  abundance  of  opportunity  to  cry  and  laugh  from 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  going  down  thereof  Everybody 
exclaims  :  "  What  natural  crying !  What  natural  laughing ! " 
Miss  Maggie  Mitchell's  Fanchon  is  a  very  clever  bit  of  acting ;  but 
why  call  it  a  representation  of  the  "  realistic  "  scihool  ?  Why  the 
real  Fanchon,  no  doubt,  had  soiled  fingers,  teeth  guiltless  of  Sozo- 
dont,  and  used  very  bad  grammar.  Fanchon  is  just  as  much  an  ideal 
as  Juliet  or  Rosalind.  But  this  method  of  fitting  a  character  to  one's 
idiosyncracies  was  not  the  old  idea  of  the  art,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  end  of  geniuses  we  might  have  developed  had  this  Yankee  trick 
been  discovered  a  century  earlier.  An  actor,  according  to  the  old 
idea,  was  one  whose  art  enabled  him  to  create  distinct  and  separate 
individualities,  and  was  not  limited  to  the  reproduction  of  himself. 
It  was  the  actor's  study  to  enter  into  and  embody  the  creations 
of  the  dramatist,  and  not  order  the  author  to  individualize  his  char- 
acter to  the  measure  of  the  performer. 

Modern  comedy  acting  is  usually  a  bright,  brisk,  touch-and-go 
affair,  suited  to  modern  plays ;  but  to  the  mellow  and  artistic  style 
of  a  former  generation,  it  is  as  the  light  claret  wines,  now  so  much  in 
use,  to  crusty  old  port.  Mere  facility  in  off*-hand  dialogue  will  not 
fit  an  actor  for  the  old  comedy.  There  is  no  form  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression so  rare  to  find  as  genuine  gayety. 

Mr.  Lester  Wallack  is  the  best  of  our  light  comedians.  He  has 
a  captivating  brilliancy  of  touch,  and  supreme  elegance  of  man- 
ner. He  cannot,  however,  depict  genuine  gayety,  and  is  forced  to 
substitute  for  it  a  sort  of  refined  antic  and  humorous  grimace.  His 
greatest  successes  in  comedy  have  been  in  parts  like  that  of  Little- 
ton Coke  (in  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts),  where  a  light,  hlas^ 
manner,  keen  satire,  and  brisk  dialogue,  are  required.  Like  all  of 
his  family,  Mr.  Wallack  has  profound  dramatic  perceptions,  and 
consequently  great  talent  for  the  romantic  drama.  In  Monte  Christo, 
the  mysterious  Count  in  Pauline,  and  in  certain  portions  of  Mel- 
notte  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  he  is  the  most  brilliantly  picturesque 
actor  on  the  stage.  Much  of  this  power  depends  on  his  resources 
of  dress,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  marvellous  talent.  His  "  get-up  " 
is  usually  superb.  In  that  field  he  is  master  almost  without  a  rival. 
His  fondness  for  the  picturesque  or  romantic  drama  is  very  decided, 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  take  pleasure  in  act- 
ing the  Count  in  Pauline  three  hundred  nights  in  a  year. 

But  gayety  was  my  text.  The  want  of  an  actor  who  can  ade- 
quately express  it  excludes  from  the  stage  Young  Rover,  Young 
Mirabel,  and  many  kindred  parts.  Who  can  sustain  these  delicious 
rSles^  where  the  gay  humors  sparkle  and  dance  in  glorious  exhilara- 
tion from  first  to  last  ?  I  would  go  far  to  see  Mirabel  acted  once  more. 
The  situation  in  the  last  act — it  is  Farquhar's  Inconstant — is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  thrilling  on  the  stage,  and  combines  a  wild 
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mirth  with  passionate  intensity  that  any  actor  may  well  shrink  from 
attempting.  Murdoch  has  found  favor  in  the  part  before  a  London 
audience.  But  Murdoch,  with  more  true  mirth  than,  perhaps,  any 
of  his  compeers,  has  not  that  refined  and  brilliant  lightness  of  man. 
ner,  that  grace,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere  as  snufiing  a  can- 
dle in  a  way  to  make  you  feel  that  snuffing  candles  is  the  poetry  of 
life,  or  taking  snuff  with  a  grace  to  witch  the  world  with  snuff 
taking.  Who  can  act  Benedick  ?  Charles  Kean,  a  shrivelled  old 
man  of  sixty,  who  looked  no  more  like  Benedick  than  a  dried  her- 
ring, gave  us  by  sheer  art  the  best  Benedick  of  many  a  year. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Kean  was  a  Beatrice  worthy  of  the  part,  an  ac- 
tress of  true  gayety ;  and  her  merry,  rollicking  laugh,  which  used  to  set 
the  house  in  a  sympathetic  roar,  yet  lingers  delightfully  in  my  ears. 
There  is  not  an  actress  on  our  stage  who  can  express  the  gayety  of 
Beatrice,  or  point  Beatrice's  wit.  Where,  again,  is  there  a  Rosalind, 
or  a  Viola  ?  Whoever  has  seen  Ellen  Tree  as  Rosalind,  will  echo 
this  question  with  regret. 

We  have  lately  lost  from  the  stage  the  charming  Madeline  Hen- 
riques — not  a  great  actress,  but  one  with  a  tasteful,  finished,  society 
manner,  without  pretence  or  affectation,  and  full  of  gentleness, 
grace,  and  feeling.  Even  she  was  incapable  of  Rosalind,  or  Viola, 
or  of  any  ripe  and  truly  intellectual  part.  She  appeared  best  in 
quietly-earnest  characters,  and  had  more  pathos  than  comedy. 
Her  delicate  and  refined  rendering  was  healthful  for  the  art ;  and 
her  marriage,  in  ending  her  theatrical  career,  caused  an  unusual 
loss  to  the  American  stage. 

Madeline  Henriques  is  not  the  only  one  of  our  modern  actors 
who,  charming  in  little  society  parts,  would  be  lost  in  the  rich  old 
drama.  Of  all  the  Wallack  company  only  one  member  catches  the 
spirit  of  the  old  comedies — notwithstanding  Mr.  Wallack's  persist- 
ent attempts  to  revive  them — and  this  is  Mr.  John  Gilbert.  He  has 
a  sound,  thorough  drill,  and  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  art  which  are  necessary  to  old  English  comedy.  Gil- 
bert has  scarcely  the  unction  of  the  late  Mr.  Blake  in  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  nor  the  perfect  finish  of  Placide  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  but 
his  range  of  parts  is  wider  than  that  of  either  of  those  excellent 
actors.  Mr.  Wallack  ought  to  produce  Henry  IV.,  just  to  show, 
what  few  know,  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  is  the  best  Falstaff  on  the  stage. 
It  has  more  breadth,  richer  coloring,  more  unctuous  mellowness  than 
Hackett's,  which,  by  excessive  elaboration,  is  weakened  in  vigor 
and  freedom.  But  Hackett  is  an  admirable  actor.*  His  Sir  Per- 
tinax  Mac  Sycophant,  in  The  Man  of  the  World,  is  a  perfect  study. 
and  exhibits  a  Scotchman  of  the  world  in  colors  supremely  vivid, 
His  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  far  nearer  the  ordinary  conception  of  that 
good-for-nothing  Dutchman  than  Mr.  Jefferson's,  whose  performance 
8  praised  so  much  for  its  naturalness.     Jefferson  is  natural,  refined 
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full  of  delicate  perceptions,  but  he  is  in  nowise  the  real  Rip  of 
Irving's  story.  Jefferson,  indeed,  is  a  good  example  of  our  modern 
art.  His  naturalness,  his  unaffected  methods,  his  susceptible  tem- 
perament, his  subtleties  of  humor  and  pathos,  are  appreciated  and 
applauded ;  yet  his  want  of  breadth  and  tone,  sometimes  renders 
his  performances  feeble  and  flavorless. 

Let  us  not  forget  Harry  Placide,  that  glorious  old  actor,  now  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  who  consents  to  forget,  in  sea-side  sports,  his 
early  triumphs  and  a  long-admiring  public.  I  wish  he  would  oc- 
casionally revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  footlights,  just  to  remind  us 
how  Sir  Peter  Teazle  or  Sir  Harcourt  Courtlj-  ought  to  be  acted. 
With  him,  probably,  will  pass  away  even  the  tradition  of  those 
parts.  In  his  Sir  Peter  was  exhibited  a  consummate  art  of  which 
the  more  modern  stage  gives  us  but  few  examples.  It  was  the  ideal 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  When  Placide  and 
Gilbert  are  gone,  Sheridan  will  have  to  be  shelved. 

Among  all  our  actors  there  is  none,  in  my  judgment,  who  exhibits 
such  power  of  imagination  as  Mr.  James  W.  Wallack.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  great  qualification  is  marred  by  mannerisms,  and  some- 
times by  extravagance.  He  is  most  effective  in  very  salient  parts ; 
and  nothing  on  the  American  stage  is  so  intense  in  dramatic  ex- 
pression and  characterization  as  his  Werner,  Gisippus,  Melantius 
(in  The  I^idal),  and  the  Iron  Mask.  He  has  many  stage  tricks, 
is  apt  to  play  idly  with  his  voice,  is  angular  in  gesture,  and  not 
always  natural  in  delivery.  But  he  flings  into  his  part  a  vivid 
imagination  and  passionate  intensity  of  feeling  that  outweigh 
a  thousand  faults.  Macready,  faulty  in  the  same  respects,  reached 
the  head  of  the  English  stage.  Wallack's  style,  moreover,  mellows 
by  time,  and  his  performance  last  Winter  of  The  Dangerous  Game, 
by  its  grand  reserve  and  artistic  finish,  disarms  much  of  the  censure 
just  pronounced.  In  his  Henry  Dunbar  the  actor  seems  translated 
into  the  character.  Wallack  has  the  family  insight  into  the  pic- 
turesque resources  of  the  art.  His  Richard  III.  is  unlike  any  other 
actor's  conception  of  the  part ;  but  that  fine  old  actor,  Mr.  Barry, 
once  said  of  it  that  "  if  played  in  London,  it  would  be  a  great  suc- 
cess or  as  great  a  failure."  Of  late  years  he  has  avoided  the  part. 
His  Shylock  is  also  a  very  original  performance,  and  is  worthy  of 
being  revived,  for  comparison  with  Booth's. 

Mr.  Booth  is  a  born  Hamlet.  His  youthful  figure,  graceful  de- 
portment, melancholy  bearing,  pale  and  intellectual  face,  large,  ru- 
minating eye,  supply  all  the  external  requirements  of  the  character, 
while  his  tender  pathos,  his  power  of  passionate  expression,  united 
with  his  refinement  of  taste,  susceptible  temperament  and  sympa- 
thetic appreciation,  render  him  the  Hamlet  of  Hamlets.  He 
exercises,  too,  a  sort  of  magnetic  power  over  the  majority  of  his 
auditors,  which  bars  criticism  on  their  part.     He  is  sometimes  cnide, 
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sometimes  does  not  even  accomplish  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  filling  the  stage."  In  Hamlet  this  is  not  apparent;  but  in  Riche- 
lieu it  renders  the  performance  bald.  Mr.  Booth  does  not  always 
give  to  language  its  full  force  of  meaning.  His  emphasis  is  some- 
times misplaced ;  his  inflections  not  always  sufficiently  marked ;  his 
reading  does  not  always  do  justice  to  the  meaning  of  his  author. 
He  is  much  too  prone  to  lodge  his  emphasis  on  pronouns  and  prepo- 
sitions, neglecting  what  elocutionists  call  slur^  by  which  insignifi- 
cant words  are  touched  lightly  and  trippingly.  He  often  declaims 
in  an  elevated  monotone,  without  any  flexibility,  and  hence  fails 
to  give  to  a  passage  its  just  expression.  But  his  voice  is  often 
very  tender  and  sweet,  as  his  rendering  of  "  This  wets  your  husband," 
in  the  closet  scene  in  Hamlet,  testifies. 

It  is  as  a  reader  that  Mr.  Booth  is  chiefly  faulty ;  but  in  Hamlet 
he  may  be  justly  chargeable  with  failing  to  get  the  "  antic  disposi- 
tion on."  In  the  interview  with  his  father's  spirit,  Hamlet  has 
caught  terrible  glimpses  of  the  nether  world.  Grief,  horror,  awe, 
passionate  sympathy,  excited  by  the  unearthly  visitation — what 
language  can  express  the  tumult  of  these  sensations !  Strained  be- 
yond measure,  his  whole  nature  rebounds  into  unnatural  mirth. 
"  Ha,  ha,  boy,  say'st  thou  so  ?  Art  thou  there,  truepenny  ?  Come 
on.  You  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage ! "  "  Well  said,  old  mole ! 
Canst  thou  work  in  the  earth  so  fast  ? "  So  does  the  distraught 
prince  break  out  into  ribaldry  and  phantasy  of  mirth.  In  Mr. 
Booth's  renderinor  of  these  words,  there  is  nothing  of  the  tumultuous 
passion  they  reveal,  no  frenzy,  no  glimpse  of  intense  passion  covered, 
but  not  hidden,  by  a  w41d  and  feverish  mirth.  The  words  are, 
indeed,  "  wild  and  whirling,"  but  their  utterance  is  not.  All  through 
the  play  Mr.  Booth  puts  Hamlet  in  the  most  studied  and  elaborated 
"  antic  disposition  "  possible. 

In  the  closing  soliloquy  of  the  second  act,  Hamlet's  pent-up 
passion  finds  adequate  vent  in  words.  Strangely  stirred  by  the 
declamation  of  the  travelling  actor,  and  hastily  dismissing  him,  and 
his  faithless  friends  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  he  bursts  into 
the  most  passionate  self  upbraiding.  All  his  conflicting  emotions 
rush  pell-mell  into  expression.  Look  at  the  language :  "  O, 
what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  ?  "     "  This  is  meet,  that  I 

.  .  .  must  unlock  my  heart  with  words,  and  fall  a  cursing 
like  a  very  drab,  a  scullion !  "  "  Bloody,  bloody  villain  !  Re- 
morseless, treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain ! "  Mr.  Booth 
does  not  utter  this  speech  with  the  passionate  flow  and  vehemence 
it  requires.  When  I  first  heard  him  deliver  it,  he  attitudinized, 
declaimed,  broke  his  words  up  into  syllables,  and  failed  to  fire  the 
speech  with  genuine  passion ;  the  second  time  he  uttered  it  flow- 
ingly,  but   in   a   discursive,    rambling   fashion,   still    lacking  the 
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passionate  abandon  which  should  characterize  it.  It  is  a  difficult 
speech  to  render,  and  the  actors  used  to  omit  it. 

But,  indeed,  how  rare  and  wonderful  are  the  qualities  necessary 
for  a  successful  Hamlet — in  whom  imagination,  philosophy,  strange 
observation,  keen  sensibility,  deep  sorrow,  yearning  aspiration, 
subtle  speculation,  melancholy  brooding,  masculine  passions,  fem- 
inine delicacy,  are  all  united ! 

Having  spoken  so  much  of  Mr.  Booth's  Hamlet,  let  us  say  a 
word  about  Mr.  Forrest's.  We  must  take  Forrest's  Hamlet  through 
the  ear,  and  not  the  eye.  Do  not  look  at  him,  but  hear  him  only. 
He  acts  the  part  very  quietly ;  in  fact  scarcely  acts  it  at  all ;  he 
simply  reads  it  delightfully.  His  rendering  of  the  soliloquies  is  a 
study.  Forrest  in  his  Gladiator,  his  Damon,  his  Cade  is  far  from 
agreeable ;  but  he  is  great  in  a  few  parts,  and  in  those,  it  so  hap- 
pens, in  which  he  is  the  least  popular.  His  Richelieu  is  much  more 
artistic,  complete,  finished  and  satisfactory  than  Booth's.  His 
Coriolanus  is  also  a  finished,  and,  barring  some  of  his  peculiar  man- 
nerisms, a  very  fine,  performance.  As  for  the  charge  of  ranting 
commonly  brought  against  him,  he  is  at  times  burly  and  rough, 
but  in  fact  does  not  rant  any  more  than  Booth.  Mr.  Forrest,  with 
all  his  sins,  would  never  render  a  part  as  Booth  does  Shylock,  in 
which  there  is  a  loud  strain  of  the  voice  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  When  Dawison,  the  great  German  artist,  was  playing 
Othello  here  last  Winter,  some  of  the  critics  highly  commended 
his  rendering  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  handkerchief  scene,"  which 
he  uttered  with  subdued  pathos  and  agonizing  apprehension,  in- 
stead of  in  the  boisterous  manner  most  of  the  actors  render  it. 
The  critics  did  not  seem  to  know  that  Dawison's  method  of  acting 
the  scene  is  not  new,  Mr.  Forrest  having  long  since  presented  it. 

Among  our  careful,  earnest,  and  satisfactory  actors  is  Mr.  Daven- 
port. He  began  his  career  at  the  Old  Bowery  in  comic  Yankee 
parts ;  was  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Mo  watt  to  play  leading  parts  with 
her  ;  went  to  England,  and  gained  much  reputation.  His  manner 
is  hard,  and  there  is  something  of  the  Yankee  twang  yet  in  his 
utterance ;  still,  few  of  our  actors  have  sounder  judgment,  or  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  his  art. 

I  passed  over  the  Wallack  company  without  alluding  to  excel- 
lent Mrs.  Vernon,  one  of  the  relics  of  the  old  Park.  She  is  so 
nearly  blind  now  that,  though  her  familiarity  with  the  stage  renders 
it  quite  possible  for  her  to  get  through  her  part  when  once  on  it, 
it  is  necessary  to  guide  her  to  the  entrance  and  receive  her  as  she  exits. 
She  hardly  suits  some  of  the  new  parts  in  which  she  is  cast ;  but  in 
the  Malaprops  and  lively  widows  of  the  old  comedy,  she  is  unap- 
proachable. Mrs.  Vernon  was  an  elderly  lady  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  it  is  sometimes  jocosely  stated  that  the  record  of  her  birth 
was  lost  in  the  deluge.     And  in  this  same  company  is  Holland,  the 
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veteran  of  the  veterans.  What  a  fine,  green  old  age  is  his !  Hol- 
land can  be  more  intensely  funny  than  any  man  on  the  stage.  He 
is  scarcely  so  successful  in  sustained  parts  as  in  eccentric  bits;  and 
he  has  the  art  to  take  a  character  for  which  the  author  has  done 
nothing,  and  render  it  one  of  the  telling  features  of  the  play.  There 
is  not  an  item  of  dress,  nor  a  gesture,  nor  an  expression,  nor  an 
attitude  that  is  not  considered  and  sustained  with  conscientious 
care. 

When  Booth  was  playing  Hamlet  for  a  hundred  nights,  Mrs. 
James  Wallack  acted  the  Queen.  It  was  an  artistic  study.  Mrs. 
Wallack  as  Anne  Waring  was  a  great  favorite,  and  her  Elvira  in 
Pizarro  was  considered  remarkable.  She  is  a  fine  artist,  but  acts 
but  little,  preferring  no  doubt,  the  retirement  and  rural  repose  of 
her  husband's  country  seat  at  Long  Branch. 

Miss  Bateman  is  cold,  statuesque  and  monotonous,  and  depends 
for  success  upon  occasional  electrical  bursts  of  intense  passion.  As 
with  Booth,  her  personal  appearance  has  much  to  do  with  her  suc- 
cess. Like  him,  she  has  no  mastery  of  delivery.  She  would  find 
it  impossible  to  successfully  cope  with  one  of  Shakespeare's  intel- 
lectual women. 

We  cannot  ^ay  our  compliments  to  all  our  actors,  but  it  would 
be  a  grievous  offence  to  omit  mention  of  genial  John  Brougham. 
The  excellent  "J.  B."  insists  now  on  playing  only  in  his  own 
dramas,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  think  of  him  as  stolid  Jack 
Bunsby,  or  glorious  Joe  Bagstock,  or  dashing  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
In  each  of  these  he  was  inimitable.  Of  all  our  Irish  actors,  he  has 
been  the  only  one  who  could  act  the  Irish  gentleman;  and  the 
Rivals,  without  Mr.  Brougham  as  Sir  Lucius,  is  difficult  to  endure. 
Mr.  B.  writes  a  brilliant  extravaganza,  and  acts  burlesque  in  a 
broad,  rollicking,  highly  enjoyable  way.  He  would  do  well  to  re- 
vive his  burlesque  of  Metamora,  written  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  in  which  his  imitations  of  Forrest  are  capital.  There  is  a 
touch  of  melancholy  in  John's  countenance  now,  that  was  not  so 
before,  and  he  seems  to  act  without  that  gusto  and  relish  that  char- 
acterized him  in  the  Chambers  Street  days  with  Burton. 

Brougham  and  Stuart,  it  is  said,  are  to  unite  in  conducting  a 
new  theatre  on  Union  Square.  It  is  the  third  enterprise  of  the 
kind  we  hear  of.  Where  are  the  actors  for  so  many  new  ventures  ? 
Even  Wallack,  with  a  prevailing  eagerness  all  through  the  profes- 
sion to  act  under  his  management,  finds  it  difficult  to  select  a  com- 
pany  suitable  for  his  purpose.  There  are  a  great  many  grand 
actresses,  so  we  hear,  to  the  right  and  left  of  us,  and  yet  where  is 
there  one  who  can  unite  the  breeding  of  society,  the  finish  of  the 
artist  and  the  beauty  of  person  fitly  to  succeed  Madeline  Hen- 
riques  ?  When  Wallack  must  go  a  begging  we  can  hope  for  no 
great  success  with  the  others.     Let  us  hope  the  new  theatres  are  not 
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to  open  upon  us  an  invasion  of  the  provincials.  The  recently-burned 
Winter  Garden  was  almost  without  an  actor  with  the  gait,  speech 
or  manners  of  a  Christian.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  produced 
with  so  much  lavish  pictorial  splendor,  was  never  so  wretchedly 
acted  on  the  metropolitan  boards.  Of  course  this  reference  is  not 
to  Booth.  Madame  Scheller,  whois  at  times  excellent,  was  simply 
ridiculous  as  Portia — although  she  read  the  Plea  for  Mercy  with 
fine  accent  and  good  discretion — and  all  the  others  were  hopelessly 
incompetent.  We  neither  desire  nor  need  new  theatres  merely  to 
afford  provincial  adventurers  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  of  what 
poor  stuff  men  and  woman  are  sometimes  made. 

The  French  actors  are  such  consummate  actors,  because  they 
breathe,  think,  feel,  know  and  live  art,  and  art  only.  They  are 
born  under  its  domain,  live  penetrated  through  and  through  by  its 
influence,  and  are  infused  by  a  mastering  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  it. 
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HE  comes  from  shadow-land. 
With  pale,  uplifted  hand, 
And  footsteps  slow — 
Hail,  Lady  of  the  Snow ! 

Wide  spread  her  garments  white, 
And  float  her  tresses  light, 

In  faintest  air — 

Hail  to  thee.  Lady  fair ! 

High  hang  the  curtains,  gray 
Of  cloud-land  far  away, 

With  waving  fold — 

Hail  to  thee,  Lady  cold ! 

Far  stretch  the  woodlands  dim  ; 

They  swell  a  mighty  hymn, 
And  grand  and  slow — 
Hail,  pale  one  of  the  Snow ! 

Beneath  her  footsteps  light, 
The  meadows  glimmer  white  ; 

Peace  reigns  below — 

Hail,  Lady  of  the  Snow ! 

May  Mather. 


A    DINNEK. 


EVERY  one  at  some  time  or  other,  needs  to  give  a  fine  dinner. 
For  the  uses  of  a  well-cooked,  well-served  dinner  are  very- 
many.  It  not  only  satisfies  the  stomach,  without  injuring  it ;  but  it 
has  higher  offices  :  it  promotes  good  feeling  ;  it  cements  friendship ; 
it  stimulates  wit ;  it  cultivates  the  taste,  and  in  every  way  it  civil- 
izes and  refines  man. 

Man  is  defined  by  philosophers  as  a  cooking  animal,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  brute  species.  Using  this  definition,  I  say  further 
that  the  more  civilized  the  man,  and  the  higher  his  place  in  the  hu- 
man species,  the  more  scientific  and  tasteful  his  cooking.  In  fact,  a 
man  is  known  by  his  dinner. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  know  a  good  dinner  when 
they  eat  it ;  but  there  are  very  few  who  know  how  to  prepare,  or 
even  to  order  one.  This  most  important  matter  is  left  too  often  to 
the  judgment  of  ignorant  cooks,  or,  perhaps — which  is  only  a  little 
better — to  skilful  cooks,  who  know  very  little  of  one's  tastes  or 
temperament,  or  physical  constitution.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
it  not  worth  their  while  to  give  attention  to  their  eating — something 
beneath  the  notice  of  such  wise  and  busy  people  as  they — I  should 
call  them  foolish  and  wasteful  of  themselves.  Happily  for  America, 
however,  these  silly  people  are  growing  fewer  and  fewer  among  the 
cultivated  classes.  It  is  beginning  to  be  generally  understood  that 
a  man  in  the  end  loses  more  time  by  spending  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  his  dinner  than  if  he  gave  to  it  the  deliberation  of  an 
hour  or  two,  or  even  more. 

To  get  up  a  good  dinner  requires  thought  and  attention.  But 
what  good  wife  would  begrudge  these  to  increase  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  her  husband  and  children  ?  If  she  thinks  the  duty  beneath 
her,  she  is  to  be  pitied.  In  preparing  the  dinner  (through  her  servants, 
of  course,  if  she  is  able  to  have  them)  she  has  a  fine  opportunity  to 
show  her  taste  as  well  as  her  affection.  For  there  is  no  more  grat- 
ifying sight  to  a  cultivated  eye,  than  a  beautifully-arranged  and 
well-ordered  dinner  table :  nothing  can  reflect  more  credit  on  the 
taste  of  the  mistress  of  a  house. 

With  the  view  to  aid  the  readers  of  The  Galaxy  in  preparing 
their  next  fine  dinner,  I  shall  give  some  bills  of  fare  with  general  di- 
rections. Of  course,  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  dishes  I  name 
requires  skill  in  the  art  of  cookery  ;  but  the  necessary  skill  may  be 
acquired  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to  give  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject.     Moreover,  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that,  perhaps,  my 
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bills  of  fare  may  be  of  service  to  persons  who  order  dinners  from 
professional  cooks. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  often  entirely  impossible  to  give 
models  of  bills  of  fare  that  can  be  executed  easily.  Tastes,  and 
means,  and  skill,  and  servants,  and  accessibility  to  the  market  all 
differ.  So,  then,  in  order  to  help  my  readers,  as  much  as  possible, 
I  shall  give  them  three  bills  of  fare  instead  of  one,  so  that  they 
may  select  according  to  their  own  taste  and  to  the  amount  of  money 
they  wish  to  spend. 

When  I  speak  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  I  do  not 
mean  that  money  alone  can  make  a  good  dinner ;  far  from  it ;  a 
clever  cook  can  prepare  an  elegant  dinner  with  one  fifth  of  the 
money  that  is  often  spent  by  a  poor  cook  to  prepare  only  indigesti- 
ble and  tasteless  dishes. 

Let  my  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  cook  in  the  world  can- 
not prepare  a  good  dinner  in  a  few  hours ;  therefore,  let  them  make 
their  bills  of  fare  two  or  three  days  in  advance,  in  order  to  enable 
the  cook  to  do  the  work  properly.  There  are  many  dishes  which 
are  much  better  when  made  in  advance ;  and,  moreover,  if  thus 
timely  prepared,  they  cost  less. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  the  preparing  of  a  perfect  bill  of  fare 
requires  both  skill  and  study.  The  art  is  to  so  arrange  the  differ- 
ent courses  that  there  shall  always  be  maintained  a  nice  balance 
between  them.  The  savage  falls  to  on  whatever  is  first  set  before 
him,  and  proceeds  to  gorge  himself.  But  the  civilized  man,  the  gas- 
tronomer, observes  fixed  laws  in  the  order  of  his  dishes :  he  never 
overloads  his  stomach  and  dulls  his  palate  by  partaking  too  much 
of  one  dish  or  set  of  dishes ;  but  always  so  arranges  the  succession 
of  dishes  that  the  taste  is  constantly  diverted  and  stimulated  by 
variety.  As  I  have  before  this  said,  a  dinner,  no  matter  how  grand 
it  may  be — whether  it  is  designed  for  two,  or  two  hundred  per- 
sons— is  composed  of  seven  kinds  of  dishes — potage,  hors  d'oeuvres, 
releves,  entrees,  rotis  (or,  roast  pieces,)  entremets,  and  dessert.  Of 
course,  infinite  variety  may  be  obtained  under  this  general  division. 
But  the  order  is  fixed  by  sound  gastronomical  laws,  and  cannot  be 
changed  without  injury  to  health,  or  the  impairing  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  repast. 

Here,  in  advance,  I  may  say  something  about  wines.  No  kind 
of  drink  should  be  taken  before  eating.  I  protest  against  "  cock- 
tails," "  bitters,"  etc.  But  after  the  soup,  let  us  have  our  light 
claret,  or  German  wine.  Mix  it  with  water,  if  you  care  more  for 
your  good  digestion  than  for  momentary  gratification.  A  glass  of 
Madeira  it  is  well  to  take  just  before  the  roti.  With  the  roti^  a 
superior  and  richer  wine  (Chateau  Margaux,  for  instance)  is  drunk 
(mixed  with  water,  by  the  gastronomer).  With  the  dessert  comes 
champagne,  which,  of  course,  is  not  diluted  with  water.     Our  din- 
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ner  over,  we  sip  our  coffee  and  cognac,  and  rest  mind  and  body- 
while  digestion  does  its  wonderful  work.. 

As  I  have  said  before,  materials  for  a  dinner  are  exactly  like  ma- 
terials for  a  dress  :  they  require  time  and  skilful  hands  to  put  both 
in  proper  shape 'for  use : 

POTAGE. 

Vermicelli. 

HORS   D'CEUVRES. 

Sardines.  Celery. 

relev:e. 

Bass  au  Gratin. 

ENTREES. 

Mutton  Chops,  i  la  Princesse,  Chicken  Saute. 

ROTI   (roast   piece). 

Canvas  Back. 

entremets. 

Salad  of  Lettuce,  Carrots,  fines  herbes,  Potato  Croquettes. 

SWEET  DISHES. 

Floating  Island,  Cream  Cakes. 

DESSERT. 

Cheese,  Sweetmeats,  Fruits,  Bonbons. 

A  potage  vermicelli  is  always  good  if  the  broth  has  been  made 
properly.  The  sardines  and  celery  served  as  hors  cToBuvres,  are 
eaten  as  appetizers,  while  the  releve  and  entrees  are  carved.  Bass  au 
gratin  and  mutton  chops  princesse^  are  excellent  dishes ;  so  is  a 
chicken,  if  properly  prepared  with  good  broth  and  good  wine. 

A  canvas  back  is  better  roasted  than  prepared  in  any  other  way ; 
it  must  be  served  underdone,  with  its  gravy.  Then  the  salad  comes 
immediately  after  the  roast  piece,  which  is  followed  by  the  veg- 
etables, eggs,  and  cakes. 

After  the  cheese,  which  is  always  served  first,  there  is  no  order 
for  the  other  plates  of  dessert :  they  are  eaten  according  to  taste. 

II. 

POTAGE. 

Consomme. 

HORS  D'(EUVRES. 

Anchovies,  Cucumbers,  Saucisson,  Horse  Radish  Butter. 

RELEVES. 

Sheepshead,  cream  sauce,  Salmon  a  la  Genevaise. 

entr:6es. 
Fillet  Saute,  Chicken  in  Fricassee, 

Duck  in  Salmis,  Pigeons  with  Green  Peas. 

roman  punch. 

rOtis. 
Robins,  or  other  birds.  Haunch  of  Venison,  piquante,  or  Robert  sauce. 

entremets. 

Salads  of  Lettuce,  and  Corn  Salad,         Carrots,  au  jus,  Salsify,  &  la  creme. 

Sorrel,  au  jus,  Turnips  with  sugar. 

SWEET  DISHES. 

Omelet  au  rhum,  Charlotte  Russe,  Eclairs,         Cabinet  Pudding. 

DESSERT. 

Cheese,    Compotes  of  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Pears ;   JeUies,    Fruits,   Bonbons. 
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A  consomm^  is  generally  taken  without  anything  in  it,  being 
rich  enough  by  itself.  The  anchovies,  tastily  served,  are  as  sightly 
as  they  are  palatable,  and  are  excellent  appetizers ;  so  are  the  slices 
of  pickled  cucumbers  and  those  of  saucisson  de  Lyon.  Horse- 
radish butter  is  excellent,  also.  It  is  made  by  mixing  some  good, 
fresh  butter,  with  a  little  of  pounded  or  ground  horse  radish.  Hors 
d^ceuvres  are  always  eaten  while  the  releves  and  entrees  are  carved,  as 
appetizers  and  as  pastimes. 

Sheepshead,  cream  sauce,  is  an  excellent  dish,  and  salmon  d  la 
Genkvaise  speaks  for  itself 

FiUet  (tenderloin)  saute,  when  properly  cooked  with  mushrooms 
or  truffles,  is  a  most  excellent  and  substantial  dish.  It  must  be 
done  on  a  good,  but  not  brisk,  fire.  A  more  tender  and  delicate 
dish  of  beef  cannot  be  served. 

A  fricassee  of  chicken  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. After  this,  we  come  to  the  duck  in  salmis:  Have  it  cooked 
at  least  one  day  in  advance ;  then  have  good  broth,  pure  claret 
wine,  make  the  salmis  rather  slowly,  and  serve  hot. 

Pigeons,  with  green  peas,  make  a  sightly,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
dish.  Buy  good,  tender  preserved  peas  (beware  of  those  that  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  buck  shot  than  to  vegetables),  add  a  few 
table-spoonfuls  of  gravy  to  them  while  they  are  cooking ;  place  the 
pigeons  tastefully  over  the  peas  in  the  dish,  and  serve  warm.  Ten- 
der peas,  preserved,  require  only  a  few  minutes'  cooking. 

If  every  one  has  done  justice  to  all  the  above  delicacies,  now  is  the 
time  for  the  host  or  hostess  to  serve  a  glass  of  nearly  frozen  punch 
— Roman  punch — to  each  guest,  so  that  its  delicate  flavor  shall 
prepare  the  mouth  and  palate  for  the  succulent  dishes  yet  to  be  dis- 
patched. 

While  the  punch  is  being  sipped  (as  punch  must  be),  the  robins 
are  helped  round,  and  then  eaten  as  warm  as  possible. 

The  haunch  of  venison  is  placed  on  the  table  whole,  and  left  for 
about  one  minute,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  sight  of  the  guests,  which 
sense  is  the  first  to  be  gratified,  the  others  always  following  in  its 
wake.  Then  it  is  carved  and  served.  If  it  has  been  properly 
roasted,  rather  underdone,  and  if  the  hair  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  together  with  the  hoof,  have  been  left  untouched,  it  makes  a 
most  sightly  dish.  It  is  very  easy  and  simple  to  roast  it  with  the 
hair  on  from  the  first  joint  to  the  hoof,  by  wrapping  up  that  part 
with  wet  towels  while  roasting  the  haunch.  Serve  il  hot,  and  have 
2i.piquante  or  Rohert  sauce  in  a  boat,  or  saucer,  and  very  warm  too. 

After  the  roast  pieces,  the  salad  is  helped  round,  to  take  away 
from  the  mouth  and  palate  all  taste  of  meat  that  may  remain, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  delicate  dishes  of  the  entremets. 

Let  the  cook  see  that  the  carrots,  salsify,  sorrel,  and  turnips  are 
well  done,  and  that  the  gravy  and  cream  have  not  been  forgotten 
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to  add  to  their  palatable  properties.  Serve  the  omelet  in  turn  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  Charlotte  Russe  to  the  ladies.  The  latter 
dish,  generally,  has  the  talismanic  property  of  making  the  ladies 
smile  most  gracefully,  and  their  bright  eyes  appear  brighter  and 
more  fascinating. 

Then  come  the  eclairs  and  cabinet  pudding,  two  cakes  devised  for 
the  mouths  of  the  good,  and  which  no  one  but  those  able  to  appre- 
ciate their  delicate  flavors  should  be  allowed  to  touch. 

After  the  above,  everything  is  removed  from  the  table,  and  the 
succulent  compotes^  jellies,  fruits,  bonbons,  etc.,  are  spread  all  over 
the  table,  so  that  every  one  partakes  of  them  at  pleasure. 

III. 

POTAGE. 

Puree,  a  la  Reine. 

H0R8   D'CEUVREB. 

Olives,  Tunny,  Hazelnut  Butter,  Radishes,  Beets, 

Smoked  Tongue. 

RELEVES. 

Turbot,  a  la  Bechamel,  Flounder  Nonnande, 

Vol-au-vent  with  Sweetbreads,  Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  on  a  pur6e. 

ENTRIES. 

Chicken  au  Supreme,  Prairie  Hen  in  Chartreuse, 

Rabbit  in  Civet,  Matelote  Mariniere. 

roman  punch. 

r6ti8. 

Quails  with  Water-cresses, 

Saddle  of  Venison,  Cranberry  Sauce,  or  with  Currant  Jelly, 

Salad  of  Lettuce  and  of  Celery. 

ENTREMETS. 

Potatoes  Soufflees,  Spinach  au  jus,  Green  Peas  a  I'Anglaise, 

Cauliflowers,  a  la  Cr^me. 

SWEET   DISHES. 

Omelet  Soufflee,  Rice  Croquettes,  Baba,  Meringues. 

DESSERT. 

Cheese,  Glazed  Fruit,  Iced  Fruit,  Compotes,  Marmalades, 

Jellies,  Fruits,  Bonbons. 

Potage  d  la  reine  is  the  richest  and  most  delicate  potage  that  can 
be  made  and  served  at  a  well-ordered  table.  But  little  of  it  must 
be  served  on  account  of  its  richness. 

As  soon  as  the  potage  has  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  help 
the  olives ;  the  tunny  in  very  small  pieces  ;  the  radishes  and  butter ; 
and  also  the  slices  of  beets  and  smoked  tongue.  As  we  have  said 
previously,  these  hors  cTceuvres  (appetizers)  are  passed  round  after 
thQ  potage^  releves,  and  entrees.  They  may  also  be  eaten  after  the 
roast  pieces ;  but,  generally,  salad  is  eaten  after  these,  instead. 

Turbot  bechamel  is,  unquestionably,  a  good  dish  when  properly 
prepared.     It  was  devised  by  the  Marquis  of  Bechamel,  from  whom 
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it  derives  its  name.  Some  philosophers  (anti-royalists  and  anti- 
Bourbonists,  of  course)  pretend  that  the  name  was  not  given  to  it 
because  it  was  invented  by  the  Marquis;  but,  because,  that  when 
well  made,  with  good  milk,  it  is  white,  or,  lily-white,  as  they  say ; 
and  the  lily  being  the  flower  of  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  the  Mar- 
quis was  an  enthusiastic  supporter,  his  name  was  given  to  milk 
sauce^  in  derision.  Some  red  republicans  of  France  would  not  eat 
anything  prepared  in  Bechamel  to  save  their  lives.  "  What's  in  a 
name ! " 

A  flounder  Normande  requires  care  and  attention ;  but  when  well 
cooked,  makes  a  most  excellent  dish.  Let  me  digress  here  to  say 
that  the  word  sole  is  often  and  wrongly  put  on  bills  of  fare,  instead 
of  the  word  flounder :  no  soles  are  found  in  American  waters. 

Vol  au  vent  is  an  old  acquaintance  ;  and,  especially  when  filled 
with  sweetbreads,  is  an  appetizing  one,  which  does  not  require  any 
praise  to  be  accepted  by  all  lovers  of  a  good  dinner. 

A  fore-quarter  of  lamb,  like  a  vol  au  vent,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  praise,  especially  when  the  puree  served  under  it  has 
been  properly  prepared,  and  when  the  gravy  of  the  meat  has  been 
well  mixed  with  it. 

Following  our  bill  of  fare,  we  come  to  chicken  au  supreme.  This 
is  the  most  admirable  dish  that  can  be  made  with  chickens.  It  can 
be  made  as  costly  as  desired.  It  is  one  of  those  dishes  that  satis- 
fies every  body  and  every  purse.  It  may  be  made  with  two  chick- 
ens, as  well  as  with  two  dozen  of  them. 

Next  in  order  is  the  prairie-bird  in  Chartreuse.  A  more  sightly 
dish  cannot  be  devised,  especially  if  deep-colored  red  beets  have 
been  used  with  taste  and  fancy  to  line  the  mold,  together  with 
white  turnips  and  carrots.  Persons  who  have  never  tasted  of  a 
good  civet,  cannot  form  an  idea  of  how  delicious  it  is.  It  is  one  of 
those  dishes  that,  once  tasted  by  an  appreciative  person,  can  never 
be  recalled  without  a  feeling  of  hunger.  I  recommend  my  readers  to 
prepare  the  civet  four  days  in  advance,  and  warm  it  for  a  few 
minutes  once  every  day,  in  the  Bain-Marie.  The  philosophy  of 
warming  it,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  again,  three  or  four  times,  is  to 
make  the  sauce  a  little  thicker,  without  evaporating  it ;  the  air 
acting  on  it  while  cooling,  makes  it  more  unctuous. 

All  that  we  say  of  the  civet  may  be  applied  to  the  matelote. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  good,  nearly  frozen  Roman  punch.  If  well 
made,  its  refreshing  qualities,  together  wuth  the  charming  smiles  of 
the  ladies,  profusely  distributed  right  and  left,  and  the  amiable  and 
gallant  little  phrases  of  the  gentlemen,  prepare  every  one  to  eagerly 
attack  those  most  succulent  of  birds,  quails,  well  roasted  and  served 
with  water-cresses,  or  the  saddle  of  venison,  properly  roasted  also, 
and  served,  rather  underdone,  with  a  good  cranberry  sauce,  or  with 
currant  jelly. 
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There  is  no  better  way  of  getting  rid,  for  the  time  being,  of  a 
good  appetite  than  the  partaking  of  the  palatable  things  we 
have  enumerated  above ;  but  as  we  have  several  other  good  things 
to  taste  yet,  let  us  try  a  little  salad. 

Salad,  after  the  roast  pieces,  is  the  best  thing  to  take.  It  is  not 
considered  a  solid,  nor  even  a  nutritious  dish ;  but  it  is  taken  as  an 
appetizer,  and  as  a  restorer  of  the  palate,  which  it  prepares  anew 
to  taste  and  appreciate  the  good  dishes  of  the  entremets. 

The  vegetables  are  then  helped  round,  so  that  every  one  takes  of 
what  he  likes,  and  then  the  omelet  soufflee,  rice  croquettes,  baba  and 
meringues. 

All  the  above  dishes  are  well  known,  and  although  the  appetite 
is  pretty  much  gone,  still,  their  sight  and  flavor  are  so  inviting,  that 
every  body  tastes  them  at  least. 

A  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that  he  never  saw  a 
lady  cut  a  meringue  yet,  that  did  not  enjoy  it,  and  so  much  so,  that 
the  smile  of  satisfaction  it  brings  upon  her  face  has  a  most  pleasing 
and  captivating  eifect. 

As  we  are  now  commencing  the  dessert,  I  will  tell  my  readers 
why  epicures  eat  cheese  first.  "Cheese,"  says  Grimod  de  la 
Reyni^re,  "has  the  property  of  taking  away  from  the  mouth  and 
palate,  all  taste  that  may  have  been  left  there  by  the  preceding 
dishes,  and  thus  prepares  them  (mouth  and  palate)  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  succulent  and  delicate  things  of  the  dessert,  and  the 
flavors  of  the  wines."  After  cheese,  there  is  no  order  for  the  other 
plates  of  dessert ;  they  are  partaken  of  according  to  taste.  A  plate 
of  dessert  that  is  always  relished,  especially  by  gentlemen,  is  the 
quatre  mendiants.  It  is  composed  of  dried  grapes,  figs,  hazlenuts, 
and  sweet  almonds.  It  is  not  eschewed  by  the  ladies  either,  and 
more  than  one  pretty  face  may  be  seen  looking  attentively  and 
very  earnestly  at  the  efiect  produced  by  a  berry  at  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  of  champagne. 

Pierre  Blot. 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND  was  born  on  the  11th  of  March,  1796, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  father,  Francis  Wayland,  Sr., 
came  to  America  in  1*793,  and  established  himself  in  New  York  as 
a  currier.  Shortly  after  his  son's  birth,  he  became  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel ;  he  accordingly 
gave  up  his  business,  now  become  lucrative,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  minister.  As  such,  he  served  for  many  years,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  1849.  His  son, 
Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1813,  in  the 
same  class  with  the  late  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Subsequently,  he  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Burrit,  of  Troy,  and,  having  received  his  diploma,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  that  city.  He  had  practised,  however,  but 
a  few  months,  when — following  the  example  of  his  father — ^he 
relinquished  the  medical  profession,  and  repaired  to  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  to  prepare  to  enter  the  ministry.  Here  he  came 
under  the  instruction  and  influence  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who 
was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  and  of  whose  kindness  and 
impartiality  toward  him  as  a  stranger  and  a  member  of  another 
denomination.  Dr.  Wayland  always  spoke  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance. In  1821  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in 
Boston;  and,  in  1827,  was  elected  President  of  Brown  University, 
in  place  of  Dr.  Messer,  who  had  resigned  on  account  of  certain 
peculiar  tenets  which  he  was  supposed  to  hold,  incompatible  with 
his  position  as  the  head  of  a  Baptist  institution  of  learning.  Dr. 
Wayland  continued  to  fill  the  presidential  chair  until  1855,  when 
he  resigned,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
His  death  occurred  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1865. 

Such,  in  faint  outline,  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  important  institutions  of  learning,  where  he  exercised  ah 
influence  over  his  students  comparable  only  with  that  possessed  by 
Jonathan  Edwards  ;  who  made  the  power  of  his  religious  faith  and 
enthusiasm  felt  throughout  Protestant  Christendom ;  whose  vigor- 
ous pen  was  always  busy  in  the  service  of  education  and  religion, 

*  A  Memoir  of  tlie  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.,  late 
President  of  Brown  University.  Including  selections  from  his  personal  remi- 
niscences and  correspondence.  By  his  sons,  Francis  Wayland  and  H.  L.  Way. 
land.    In  two  volumes.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Ck). 
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and  whose  whole  life  was  illustrated  and  beautified  by  a  sincere 
and  consistent  devotion  to  the  principles  of  his  religious  faith. 

As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Way  land  was  remarkably  original.  He  always 
aimed  to  make  his  pupils  think  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  en- 
couraged in  the  recitation  room  every  one  who  had  doubts  upon 
any  particular  point,  to  state  them  freely.  When  he  perceived  that 
the  enquirer  was  honestly  searching  for  the  truth,  no  one  could  be 
more  attentive,  or  take  more  pains  to  make  the  point  at  issue  per- 
fectly clear.  It  is  truly  stated  by  his  biographers,  that,  in  these 
and  all  similar  cases,  he  never  argued  for  victory,  but  for  truth  ; 
and  when  he  became  satisfied  that  his  own  positions  were  unsound, 
he  was  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  error.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  hated  shams  of  every  description ;  and  when  he  discovered 
in  the  questioner  a  disposition  to  excite  a  useless  discussion  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  display,  or  any  other  frivolous  object,  his  manner 
of  terminating  the  debate  was  very  summary.  The  following 
instance  is  in  point : 

A  sceptical  student,  promising  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  prolonged  contro- 
versy, once  informed  the  president  that  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  any  in- 
ternal evidence  that  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired.  "  For  instance,  take  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  certainly,  it  needed  no  inspiration  to  write  that  portion  of  the 
Bible.  A  man  not  inspired  could  have  done  it  just  as  well.  Indeed,  I  have  oft- 
en thought  I  could  write  just  as  good  proverbs  myself."  "  Very  well,  my  son, 
perhaps  you  can,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  Suppose  you  make  the  experiment. 
Prepare  a  few  proverbs  and  read  them  to  the  class  to-morrow.      The  next." 

It  was  also  his  delight  to  inspire  in  his  pupils  an  equal  enthusi- 
asm with  himself  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  that  came 
under  discussion.  The  great  secret  of  this  was,  that  "  he  never 
chilled  them  by  any  formality  of  manner,  nor  intimidated  them  by 
any  needless  display  of  personal  dignity.  While  his  discipline  was 
strict,  and  his  authority  absolute  and  undisputed,  he  never,  for  a 
moment,  forgot  that  his  duty  as  an  instructor  required  him  to  pre- 
sent truth  in  its  most  winning  and  attractive  form  to  the  minds  of 
his  pupils."  Thus,  many,  whose  footsteps  have  long  ceased  to  echo 
through  college  halls,  still  recall  the  too-brief  hour  devoted  to  his 
recitations  as  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  their  college  life. 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  against  Dr.  Wayland,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  man,  that  he  was  stern,  imperious,  and  dictatorial, 
without  charity  for  human  frailty.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust. 
His  own  ideal  of  right  rendered  him,  it  is  true,  at  all  times,  impa- 
tient of  wilful  wrong  in  others ;  but  once  he  was  convinced  that  a 
person  sincerely  endeavored  to  do  right — even  though  the  flesh 
sometimes  got  the  mastery — no  one  was  more  gentle  and  loving 
than  this  stern  man.  His  practical  kindnesses  toward  students 
struggling  after  an  education,  were  both  numerous  and  delicate. 

Nor  was  this  sternness — as  many  have  supposed — habitual.    Once 
freed  from  the  official  harness,  his  intercourse  with  all  was  marked 
12 
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by  a  geniality  of  conversation  and  manner  which  irresistibly 
attracted  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  within  the  circle 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  was  most  keen  ;  and  while  his  humor  was  never  hilarious, 
his  appreciation  of  wit  in  othei-s  was  quick,  and  his  quiet  drollery 
irresistible.  "  It  sparkled  in  his  conversation,  and  sometimes  in  his 
letters."  The  writer  well  remembers  that  once — in  one  of  the 
many  delightful  walks  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  enjoy  with 
him — in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  design  of  a  certain  building 
in  the  distance,  he  answered  with  that  merry  twinkle,  which  those 
familiar  with  him  will  at  once  recall,  "  Oh  !  that  is  for  boys  whose 
Latin  is  bad — who  have  never  been  taught  the  distinction  of  meum 
and  tuum.'*'* 

As  an  orator.  Dr.  Wayland  cannot,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
word,  be  called  great ;  yet,  if  to  have  the  gift  of  speaking  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  and  of  stirring  an  audience  to  the  very  depths 
of  emotional  feeling  is  eloquence,  he  certainly  possessed  that  quality 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  There  are  passages  in  some  of  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses  which,  for  power  and  moral  grandeur,  have  been 
rarely  surpassed.  Of  this  nature  was  his  address  delivered  at  the 
commencement  of  Union  College,  in  1 854,  a  year  which  witnessed 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  presidency  of  the  late  Dr.  Nott. 

The  occasion,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was  one  of  peculiar 
and  thrilling  interest.  The  old  Dutch  church  was  densely  crowded. 
On  the  platform  sat  the  venerable  Agamemnon,  surrounded  by  his 
former  pupils — graduates  of  half  a  century,  and  representatives  of 
three,  and  even  four,  generations.  Parents  and  children,  grand- 
children and  great  grand-children,  had  gathered  to  look  once  more, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time,  upon  that  face  which  had  so  often 
been  turned  upon  them  with  parental  and  affectionate  sympathy. 
And  now  the  closing  passage  is  reached,  and  the  beloved  pupil — 
himself  three-score — turns  to  the  aged  patriarch,  and  thus  addresses 
him  : 

Venerable  man !  We  rejoice  to  see  that  thine  eye  is  not  dim,  though  thy 
natural  force  is  somewhat  abated.  .  .  .  Long  may  you  yet  live  to  witness 
the  happiness  which  you  have  created,  and  to  cherish  the  genius  which  your 
inspirations  first  awakened  to  conscious  existence.  And  when  the  Saviour,  in 
vhose  footsteps  you  have  trodden,  shall  call  thee  home  to  receive  thy  reward, 
may  death  lay  his  hand  gently  on  that  venerated  form,  and  gently  quiet  the 
pulsations  of  that  noble  heart.  May  thy  fainting  head  recline  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Redeemer  whom  thou  hast  loved ;  may  thine  eye  open  upon  visions  of 
glory  which  man  may  not  utter,  and  so  may  an  entrance  be  abundantly  ad- 
ministered to  thee  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  Heaven  will  account  itself  richer 
as  it  opens  its  pearly  gates  to  welcome  thy  approach  ;  but  where  shall  those  who 
survive  find  anything  left  on  earth  that  resembles  thee  ? 

It  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  reads  these  printed  words, 
without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  who  has  never 
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felt  the  magnetism  of  his  personal  presence,  to  understand  the  mar- 
vellous effect  they  produced  upon  those  who  heard  them  on  that 
impressive  occasion.  The  audience,  the  building,  the  speaker  him- 
self, were  for  several  minutes  forgotten.  "  When  Dr.  Wayland 
closed,"  said  a  person,  who  was  present,  to  the  writer,  "  had  we  at 
that  moment  beheld  with  mortal  vision  the  '  pearly  gates '  opening 
to  receive  our  president,  no  one  would  have  been  startled,  but  con- 
sidered it  a  natural  sequence  of  that  which  we  had  just  heard — so 
completely  were  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion  for- 
gotten ! " 

Seventy-five  bound  volumes,  written  and  published  by  Dr.  Way- 
land  during  his  life,  including  discourses,  reviews,  lectures  and 
magazine  articles,  attest  the  industry  of  the  man.  All  are  replete 
with  thought  and  varied  information,  and,  it  is  believed,  have  ac- 
complished the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  works, 
however,  on  which  his  reputation  will  rest  as  a  vigorous  and  original 
writer,  are  his  "  Moral  Science,"  "  Political  Economy,"  and  "  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  " — works  which  still  retain  their  place  as  text 
books,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

But,  perhaps,  he  will  be  remembered  less  for  these  works  than 
for  his  great  and  life-long  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation. His  sermon,  preached  in  Boston,  in  1823,  upon  "  The  Moral 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,"  marked  an  era  in  the  history 
of  missions  among  all  denominations  of  what  are  called  Evangelical 
Christians.  Up  to  the  period  of  its  delivery,  the  missionary  cause 
had  languished,  and  its  future  seemed  shrouded  in  gloom.  But  the 
enthusiasm  then  imparted  has  never  grown  cold.  The  original 
thought  contained  in  it  compelled  attention.  Candid  minds,  forced 
by  the  broadness  and  catholicity  of  its  views,  saw  the  hitherto 
despised  enterprise  in  a  new  light.  The  sermon  was  at  once  copied 
into  the  organs  of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  the  demand 
for  it  was  so  great  that  four  successive  editions  were  speedily  ex- 
hausted. Two  years  after  its  publication  here,  it  was  reprinted  in 
England,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  passed  through  several  editions,  "  receiving  as  hearty 
admiration  abroad  as  it  had  done  in  America."  The  British  "Evan- 
gelical Magazine,"  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  It  is  the  burst  of  genius 
and  of  consecrated  zeal.  Well  may  America  glory  in  the  man  who 
could  rear  such  a  monument."  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  with 
the  exception  of  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  any  passage  in  Ameri- 
can literature  has  been  oftener  quoted  than  the  paragraphs  which 
delineate  the  conquering  march  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Nor  was  the  effect  of  President  Wayland's  sermon  upon  the 
"Apostolic  Ministry"  (delivered  at  Rochester  in  1853)  less  marked. 
The  aim  of  the  discourse  was  to  show  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  rapidly  departing  from  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  that  if 
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vital  Christianity  would  make  itself  felt,  a  speedy  return  to  pure 
Apostolic  preaching  must  take  place.  Dr.  Wayland  had  long 
thought  and  felt  deeply  upon  this  subject,  and  his  discourse  was 
the  result  of  many  years  of  painful  observation.  The  writer  dis- 
tinctly recalls  a  remark  of  Dr.  Wayland  while  walking  with  him 
one  Sunday  morning  to  church.  The  conversation  turning  on  the 
late  Rochester  address,  he  directed  the  President's  attention  to  the 
number  of  persons  going  up  to  the  house  of  God.  "  Yes,  my  son," 
he  replied,  "  there  are  a  great  many,  but  they  are  all  well  dressed^'* 
the  thought  in  his  mind  evidently  being  that  the  masses  were  not 
there. 

Growing  out  of  the  sermon  on  the  "  Apostolic  Ministry  "  were 
his  "  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,"  published  in  1 863. 
The  views  enunciated  in  them  struck  a  chord  in  many  hearts;  and 
the  response  which  they  elicited  from  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
nearly  every  denomination,  forms  some  of  the  most  interesting  cor- 
respondence of  his  life.  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio,  hastened  to 
offer  his  thanks  for  so  timely  a  publication.  The  late  Dr.  Alexander, 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote,  "  Most  heartily 
do  I  assent  to  your  remarks  about  the  literary  tendencies  of  our 
theological  seminaries.  Alas  !  that  in  a  land  demanding  life,  soul, 
zeal  and  martyrdom,  so  many  noble  young  men  mistake  the  scaifold 
for  the  pile,  and  come  out  scholars  /  "  A  Presbyterian  clergyman 
presented  a  copy  of  the  letters  to  each  of  the  graduating  class  at 
Princeton  ;  and  a  layman  of  the  same  denomination,  Hon.  William  E. 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  to  the  graduating  classes  at  the  Auburn  and 
Union  Theological  Seminaries.  "Each  letter,"  Mr.  Dodge  wrote 
in  a  circular  letter  with  each  volume,  "  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
but  I  would  call  your  special  attention  to  the  sixth,  *  on  the  manner 
of  preaching,'  each  part  of  which  I  commend  to  your  careful  con- 
sideration." 

His  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  education  were  of  an  advanced 
and  liberal  character.  In  1840  he  visited  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  workings  of  the  English  institutions  of 
learning,  and  was  received  with  distinguished  respect  by  Hallam, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Milman  and  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

Connected  with  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  an  incident  not 
mentioned  in  his  biography,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  generally 
known.  It  seems  to  verify,  however,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  his 
own  strong  belief  in  the  personal  guardianship  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence. On  his  way  from  his  brother-in-law's  house  in  New  York, 
to  the  steamer,  the  carriage  broke  down,  the  driver  mistook  the 
way,  and  he  arrived  at  the  wharf  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  the 
ship  disappearing  in  the  offing.  The  disappointment  was  severe, 
for  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  England  at 
a  certain  time.     Far  from  fretting,  however,  he  remarked  to  his 
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relatives,  "  It  is  all  for  the  best.  Providence  undoubtedly  has  some 
good  reason  for  delaying  my  journey."  The  result  certainly  justi- 
fied the  remark,  for  the  steamer  in  which  he  was  to  have  embarked 
was  none  other  than  the  "President,"  the  fate  of  which  is  still  un- 
known. He  was  the  more  convinced  that  he  was,  in  truth,  watched 
over  in  a  special  manner  at  this  portion  of  his  life,  since,  on  his  re- 
turn trip  in  the  "  Great  Western,"  when  a  week  out,  the  ship  en- 
countered such  a  terrific  gale  that  for  several  hours  every  one  on 
board  expected  momentarily  to  be  engulfed.  Mrs.  Sigourney,  who 
was  one  of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  shared  in  the  danger,  has 
commemorated  this  circumstance  in  one  of  her  most  felicitous  pro- 
ductions. 

After  experiences  like  these,  we  can  well  believe  his  biographers 
when  they  tell  us,  in  describing  his  daily  routine,  that  when  the 
morning's  work  in  the  garden  was  over,  he  spent  a  little  while  in 
prayer  in  his  chamber,  "  at  which  time  he  would  lay  before  God 
any  event  affecting  the  household,  any  unusual  care  or  embarrass- 
ment. If  a  servant  were  needed,  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  Him  who 
watches  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  he  would  say,  '  We  must  wait 
and  see  what  God  will  do  for  us.' " 

Returning  to  this  country,  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1842,  his  "Thoughts  on  the  Collegiate  System  of  the 
United  States,"  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was,  that  to 
the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  mechanical  classes  should  be 
offered  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  as  should  be  best 
adapted  to  their  wants — the  study  of  the  classics  being  made 
optional  with  those  desiring  an  education  other  than  for  professional 
purposes.  The  present  collegiate  system,  he  argued,  cannot  main- 
tain its  place.  All  classes  of  the  community  are  alike  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  high  education ;  and  if  unable  to  find  in  the  college 
the  education  they  need,  the  productive  classes  will  establish  insti- 
tutions for  themselves,  to  which  the  body  of  the  young  will  be 
attracted,  and  the  colleges  will  become  "  very  good  foundations 
for  the  support  of  instructors,  but  few  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
instruction."  By  unwearied,  personal  effort,  he  raised  a  large  fund 
for  placing  Brown  University  upon  this  liberal  and  catholic  basis. 
The  new  system  went  into  operation  in  1850,  and  with  a  result 
which  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  projecter.  Before  three  years 
had  elapsed,  the  number  of  students,  which  previously  had  aver- 
aged one  hundred  and  fifty,  averaged  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
Under  the  old  regime  the  highest  class  that  had  ever  entered  was 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six ;  under  the  new,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  And  of  this  number  each  student  pursued  the  study 
of  his  own  choice.  Thus  the  instructor  was  not  forced  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  those  who  wished  to  learn,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
indolent  and  unfaithful.     Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Way  land,  in 
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1855,  from  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  the  old 
system  was  reestablished  ;  and  to-day.  Brown  University  presents 
the  singular  spectacle — having  been  the  first  to  break  the  shackles 
of  traditional  usage — of  sinking  again  into  the  old  rut,  and  "  lum- 
bering along  "  far  in  the  rear  of  many  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the 
land,*  that,  having  engrafted  Dr.  Wayland's  idea  upon  their  old 
systems,  are  striving  after  perfection. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  if,  with  the  breadth  of  view  that 
Dr.  Wayland  possessed  upon  religious  and  educational  questions, 
and  with  his  favorite  watchword  "  I  go  for  the  human  race,"  he 
should  not  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  great  question  of 
human  rights.  Although  at  a  distance  from  political  strife,  he 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  With  his  friends.  Dr.  Nott  and  Ambrose  Spencer, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  slavery  question  was 
destined  to  become  the  chief  moral  and  political  question  of  the 
day.  His  letters  to  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  upon  "  Domestic 
Slavery  considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution,"  while  characterized 
by  perfect  courtesy  and  temperance,  struck  blows  at  the  institu- 
tion, delivered  by  the  brawny  arms  of  a  giant.  We  are  informed 
that  the  publication  of  these  letters  caused  his  text  books  to  be 
excluded  from  the  South,  thereby  curtailing,  to  a  large  extent,  his 
income ;  yet,  such  was  the  magnanimity  of  his  nature,  that — while 
not  abating  "jot  or  tittle "  of  principle — he  could  say  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  son  upon  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln :  "  Let 
us  lay  aside  all  malice  and  all  revenge,  and  let  us  firmly  do  justice 
to  the  high  as  well  as  the  low.  Let  the  moral  principle  of  this 
nation  be  strengthened.  God  has  made  us  the  leading  nation  of 
the  world.  Let  us  act  as  it  becomes  us.  Let  our  example  lead 
other  nations  in  the  way  of  peace  and  holiness." 

A  sketch  of  the  salient  points  of  Dr.  Wayland's  character,  and 
his  influence  upon  his  time,  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allu- 
sion to  his  labors  with  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  the  criminal.  The 
hospitals,  the  asylums,  and  the  prisons  of  his  State,  show  the  direct 
eflects  of  his  personal  efforts  in  their  behalf  His  name  and  works 
were  prominent  both  in  the  formation  of  the  Butler  hospital  for 
the  insane,  and  in  every  movement  for  its  increased  efficiency.  In 
the  inauguration  of  the  movements  which  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital — the  noblest  charity,  perhaps,  of  that 
State — he  took  a  leading  part.  His  most  philanthropic  work,  how- 
ever, was  the  radical  reformation  he  effected  in  the  prison  system 
of  Rhode  Island ;  a  system  which,  from  all  accounts,  must  have 
been  most  deplorable.  Before  he  interested  himself  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisons,  the  cells  were  composed  of  solid  blocks  of  split 

*  Among  these  are  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  Colleges. 
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granite,  with  the  external  faces  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts  of  Winter, 
and  the  internal  faces  destitute  of  furring  and  covering.  During 
the  cold  weather  the  crystals  of  frost  remained  upon  the  interior 
surfaces  of  the  cell  walls,  "  sparkling  in  the  light,  and  benumbing 
the  shivering  prisoners."  These  stone  dungeons  were  also  as  badly- 
ventilated  as  lighted.  The  air  was  close  and  almost  insuiferable. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty,  at  times,  that  visitors  could  avoid  vio- 
lent nausea  upon  entering  the  prison.  The  result  was  a  great  preva- 
lence of  rheumatism,  pulmonary  diseases,  and  diarrhoea,  besides 
contagious  and  epidemic  complaints  of  peculiar  malignity.  Neither 
was  any  hospital  provided  for  the  sick.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
state  of  things  was  no  better.  Often  ten  and  twenty  convicts 
were  crowded  into  one  cell — the  young  and  yet  tender  offender 
catching  moral  contagion  f^om  those  utterly  depraved.*  All  this 
Dr.  Wayland,  through  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  speedily  changed. 
A  new  building  was  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  plans, 
and  in  accordance  with  all  the  teachings  of  modem  intelligence 
and  humanity.  Under  his  personal  supervision,  also,  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  prisoners  underwent  a  corresponding 
change.  He  held  Bible  classes,  composed  of  the  convicts,  and 
preached  regularly  to  them  on  each  Sabbath.  Such  ministrations 
must  necessarily  have  attached  them  tenderly  to  his  person.  When 
the  chaplain,  on  the  morning  of  Dr.  Wayland's  death,  said  to  the 
convicts  in  the  State  prison  assembled  in  the  chapel,  "  You  will 
never  see  your  friend.  Dr.  Wayland,  again ;  he  is  dead,"  he  was 
interrupted  by  their  sobs. 

It  is  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  that,  once  while  walking  along 
the  streets  of  Florence,  he  suddenly  observed  in  the  pavement  a 
block  of  marble  of  unusual  beauty,  and  immediately  stooped  down 
and  began  to  dig  it  out,  unmindful  of  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  those 
passing.  At  length,  being  asked  by  a  friend,  why  he  was  digging 
up  a  block  of  stone  upon  which  "man  had  spit  and  trod,"  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  see  an  angel  in  it,"  and  continued  his  work  until  he 
secured  the  coveted  marble,  out  of  which  he  carved  the  angelic 
figure  that  gave  him  his  immortality.  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Way- 
land,  in  his  walks  among  the  convicts,  often  discovered  blocks  long 
trodden  upon  and  despised  by  man,  but  which  he  fashioned  into 
reputable  members  of  society ;  and  some  of  whom,  it  is  hoped, 
have,  through  his  instrumentality,  become  angels  of  light. 

William  L.  Stone. 

*  Report  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  for  1856. 
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DURING  a  residence  of  eleven  years  in  California,  dating  from 
the  year  1846  to  1857,  I  had  some  strange  and  rude  experi- 
ences, and  was  the  witness  of  some  remarkable  scenes.  Not  the 
least  extraordinary  of  these  dramas  of  real  life,  was  one  in  which 
an  innocent  man  narrowly  escaped  execution  upon  the  gallows, 
simply  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  closely  resemble  a  guilty 
man. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1851,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was  thrown 
into  a  great  state  of  excitement,  one  morning,  upon  its  residents 
reading  the  detailed  account  of  a  bold  robbery  which  had  been 
committed,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  brutal  assault,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  his  clerks 
had  gone  to  dinner,  Charles  Jansen,  the  proprietor  of  a  wholesale 
"  dry  goods  "  establishment,  on  Montgomery  street,  was  alone  in 
his  counting-room,  when  two  men  entered  the  door.  Addressing 
him  some  common-place  remark,  one  approached  him,  and,  with  a 
bar  of  iron,  felled  him  to  the  floor,  while  the  other  proceeded  to 
open  the  safe ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  had  escaped,  carrying 
with  them  several  thousand  dollars  in  coin  and  gold  dust.  Upon 
the  return  of  his  clerks,  Jansen  was  found  lying  senseless  and  bleed- 
ing on  the  floor.  He  was  removed  to  his  residence,  and  the  next 
morning  had  so  far  rallied  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  tolerably  clear 
statement  of  the  occurrence,  and  to  give  a  description  of  the  two 
men  who  had  attacked  him  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  latter, 
two  men,  supposed  to  be  the  guilty  parties,  were  arrested  on  the 
following  day,  just  as  they  were  stepping  on  a  steamboat  bound  up 
the  Sacramento. 

The  occurrence  created  a  great  excitement  in  San  Francisco. 
Robberies  and  murders  were,  at  that  time,  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
and  it  was  known  that  an  organized  gang,  composed  in  great  part 
of  escaped  Australian  convicts,  was  borrowed  among  the  sand-hills 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  most  of  the  nightly  burglaries  and  out- 
rages were  attributed  to  its  members.  This  gang  was  under  the 
leadership  of  one  James  Stuart,  a  desperate  scoundrel,  whose  name 
was  a  terror  throughout  the  entire  State  ;  and  many  crimes  had  been 
fixed  upon  him,  and,  among  others,  the  murder  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yuba  County.  By  his  great  skill  and  finesse^  however,  Stuart  had 
always  succeeded  in  eluding  the  search  of  both  the  regularly-con- 
stituted police,  and  the  sharper,  more  lynx-eyed  detectives  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee. 
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The  description  given  by  Jansen  of  the  man  who  struck  him 
down,  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  police  authorities  as  a 
plain  and  accurate  portrait  of  James  Stuart.  The  police  fearing 
the  formation  of  a  "  Committee  of  Vigilance,"  determined  to  use 
every  effort  to  arrest  the  guilty  parties,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  following  the  night  of  the  assault,  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  held  in  custody  the  redoubtable  Jim  Stuart,  and  his  com- 
panion, Jo  Wildred,  the  undoubted  perpetrators  of  the  assault  and 
robbery  in  Jansen's  shop. 

I  was  at  that  time  the  local  reporter  upon  the  leading  morning 
journal  in  San  Francsico,  and,  as  such,  had  every  facility  of  follow- 
ing up,  through  its  different  stages,  to  its  most  unexpected  termi- 
nation, this  remarkable  case.  Greater  than  ever  was  the  excitement 
when  the  journals  announced  in  the  morning  that  Stuart  and  his 
companion  had  been  arrested.  Crowds  began  to  gather  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  plaza,  and  the  citizens  rather  freely  expressed  their 
opinion  that,  unless  the  authorities  acted  with  unusual  promptitude 
in  this  case,  they  would  save  the  authorities  the  trouble  of  acting 
at  all,  and  "  do  for  "  Stuart  and  Wildred  themselves. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  informed  that  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  two  men  would  take  place  that  afternoon 
before  a  magistrate.  Jansen,  it  appeared,  had  become  worse,  and 
it  was  feared  that  he  would  die.  It  was,  therefore,  highly  import- 
ant that  the  men  should  be  confronted  with  him  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  his  testimony  taken.  This  was  done.  Soon  after 
noon  the  men  were  privately  conveyed  to  Jansen's  apartment,  and, 
in  the  presence  only  of  the  examining  magistrate  and  his  clerk, 
Jansen's  medical  attendant,  another  witness,  two  policemen,  and 
myself,  Jansen's  testimony  was  taken,  with  the  warning  from  his 
physician  that  he  might  be  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave.  When 
the  men  were  introduced,  Jansen  looked  carefully  at  both  of  them, 
scanning  thoroughly  their  features,  and  then  unhesitatingly  stated 
that  he  recognized  the  smaller  (known  as  Jim  Stuart)  as  the  man 
who  felled  him  with  the  bar  of  iron  ;  of  this  he  could  have  no 
doubt ;  but  was  positive  that  he  was  the  man.  As  to  the  other,  he 
was  not  so  sure;  but  about  him  his  doubts  were  light.  He  fully 
and  firmly  believed,  in  short,  that  the  two  men  who  had  committed 
the  crime  were  then  before  him ;  and  from  Jansen's  room,  with 
Jansen's  testimony,  then  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  dying  man,  they 
were  taken  before  the  examining  magistrate,  whose  office  was  in 
the  plaza,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Adobe  Building." 

The  plaza  was  filled  with  an  excited  populace,  and  it  was  evident 
that  trouble  was  brewing.  The  prejudice  in  San  Francisco  at  that 
time,  against  all  persons  who  had  come  to  California  from  Austra- 
lia, was  very  strong.  Some  very  bad  men  had  undoubtedly  arrived 
from  there,  and  much  of  the  crime  committed  in  the  State  might 
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legitimately  be  charged  upon  them.  All  the  immigrants  from  Aus- 
tralia were  classed  under  the  general  title  of  "  Sydney  Ducks,"  and 
were  regarded  with  great  suspicion  ;  and  many,  indeed,  and,  among 
them  some  very  respectable  people,  had  been  warned  away,  and 
obliged  to  leave  California. 

When  the  two  men  were  brought  before  the  magistrate,  they 
gave  their  names  as  Thomas  Berdue  and  Joseph  Wildred.  Berdue, 
named  in  the  complaint  "  Stuart,  alia^  Berdue,"  was  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  of  medium  size,  with  a  peculiar  sharp  face,' 
black  piercing  eye,  and  a  heavy,  bushy  black  beard.  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  the  mines ;  had  only  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
a  few  days  before,  in  company  with  Wildred,  who  had  been  his 
"  chum  "  in  the  mining  camp  ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  robbery 
of  Jansen,  and  that  he  had  never  been  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Stuart."  At  least  half  a  dozen  witnesses  were  called,  however, 
who  swore  positively  to  his  identity  with  Stuart ;  and  one  of  them 
said  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  lived  for  months  with  him  in  the 
same  camp,  and  knew  him  well,  and  that  he  had  always  there  been 
known  as  "  Jim  Stuart."  This  evidence,  taken  in  connection  with 
that  of  Jansen,  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  examining 
magistrate,  whose  plain  duty  it  was  to  send  the  men  before  the  city 
recorder,  who,  if  he  should  be  equally  well  satisfied  of  their  guilt, 
would  be  obliged  to  commit  them  for  trial 

The  recorder  was  at  that  hour  holding  court  in  the  building  at 
the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Kearny  streets,  which  then  served  for 
court-house,  police  office,  and  jail.  In  order  to  escape  the  crowd, 
which  was  now  becoming  impatient,  the  prisoners  were  taken  out 
by  a  back  way  from  the  magistrate's  office,  and,  being  placed  in  a 
close  carriage,  were  driven  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  side  streets  to 
the  court-house.  But  the  excited  crowd,  which  had  now  swelled 
in  numbers  to  several  thousands,  soon  learned  what  had  been  done, 
and,  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  surged  like  sea  waves  through 
Kearny  street,  and  reached  the  court-house  just  after  the  two  men 
had  been  taken  into  the  recorder's  court-room. 

Law  at  that  time  in  San  Francisco  was  very  doubtful,  and  unre- 
liable in  its  operation.  Notorious  murderers,  thieves,  robbers,  and 
burglars,  it  was  well  known,  had,  by  some  corrupt  means,  succeeded 
in  continually  escaping  through  its  meshes,  until  the  people  began 
to  feel  that  the  committal  of  a  presumed  criminal  upon  his  prelimi- 
nary examination  was  equivalent  to  his  final  escape.  As  the  excited 
crowd  reached  the  court-house,  and  learned  that  Stuart  and  Wil- 
dred had  just  been  taken  in,  a  rush  was  made  for  the  door,  the  rail- 
ing, inside  of  which  the  prisoners  sat,  trembling  like  aspen,  was 
broken  down,  and  a  dozen  pioneers,  leading  the  rest,  leaped  over 
toward  the  prisoner's  box,  ready  to  seize  and  bear  out  to  the  popu- 
lace the  two  frightened  wretches.     It  so  happened  that  that  after- 
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noon  a  volunteer  company  of  soldiers,  whose  drilling  room  adjoined 
the  recorder's  office,  were  at  that  very  time  engaged  there  in  drill. 
As  the  crowd  broke  down  the  railing  which  enclosed  the  sacred 
space  where  justice  was  supposed  to  rule,  a  happy  thought  struck 
the  recorder :  opening  a  door  communicating  with  the  drill-room, 
there  came  pouring  through  it  in  a  second,  twenty  of  the  volun- 
teers, with  fixed  bayonets,  who  charged  upon  the  crowd,  driving  it 
before  them  like  sheep.  In  a  moment  the  court-room  was  cleared, 
and  in  another  the  prisoners,  more  nearly  dead  than  alive,  were 
hustled  for  safety  into  cells  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 

The  American  blood,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  boiled 
at  the  sight  of  the  bayonet,  was  running  through  the  veins  of  the 
populace  at  fever  heat.  All  that  afternoon  and  evening  thousands 
of  people  remained  about  the  building,  shouting  for  the  prisoners, 
demanding  that  they  should  be  brought  out  and  instantly  executed. 
Harangues  were  made,  in  which  the  story  of  the  robbery  was  told 
over  and  over  again ;  the  tardy  course  bf  justice  complained  of; 
and  the  probable  escape  of  the  prisoners,  if  left  to  be  tried  by  the 
instituted  authorities^  predicted.  The  imagination  of  the  multitude 
was  excited  by  glowing  pictures  of  San  Francisco  in  flames,  while 
murder,  robbery,  and  rapine  were  being  committed  by  the  gangs 
of  "  Sydney  Ducks  "  which  infested  the  city.  The  invariable  con- 
clusion of  all  these  speeches  was,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  im- 
mediately brought  out  and  hung.  In  the  jail  now,  however,  were 
fifty  men  with  bayonets  and  loaded  muskets,  and  not  a  smgle  one 
of  the  loud-mouthed  orators  felt  inclined,  or  manifested  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  lead  his  hearers  to  an  assault,  which,  although  it 
might  be  successful,  might  also  cost  him  his  life.  Toward  night 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and,  although  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  remained  about  the  jail  till  morning,  no  demonstrations  of  a 
hostile  character  were  made  upon  it. 

During  the  night  a  compromise  was  effected  between  a  self-con- 
stituted committee  of  commercial  men  and  the  judicial  authori- 
ties. It  was  agreed  that  on  the  following  day  the  two  prisoners 
should  be  given  up  to  the  citizens,  not  to  be  directly  executed,  but 
to  be  tried  by  a  Lynch  Court.  The  rumor  of  this  arrangement 
spread  through  the  town  at  an  early  hour,  and  by  noon  nearly  all 
the  male  adult  population  was  gathered  about  the  court-house.  All 
were  quiet  and  orderly,  however,  and  seemed  disposed  to  patiently 
await  whatever  was  to  come.  A  little  before  two  o'clock,  a  young 
and  well-known  lawyer  addressed  the  people,  advising  them  of  the 
decision  which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  submitting  to  their  consid- 
eration a  number  of  names  of  proposed  members  of  the  impromptu 
court.  These  were  voted  upon,  and  the  court,  in  a  few  minutes, 
consisting  of  two  lawyers  and  three  merchants,  was  constituted.  A 
merchant,  who  afterward  became  quite  prominent  as  the  President 
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of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  of  1856,  was  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  an  old  and  conscientious  lawyer  was  chosen  to  defend 
the  prisoners. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  when  Berdue 
and  Wildred  were  brought  trembling  into  the  same  room  where, 
the  day  before,  their  lives  had  been  saved  by  the  prompt  action  of 
the  volunteers.  In  the  glance,  however,  which  each  of  them,  invol- 
untarily, as  he  took  his  seat,  cast  around  upon  the  multitude  assem- 
bled in  the  court-room,  he  saw  written  upon  their  faces  anything 
but  hope  for  him.  The  prosecuting  attorney  opened  his  case  in  a 
few  calm  words,  and  the  evidence  was  proceeded  with.  Jansen,  in 
spite  of  his  weak  condition,  was  brought  down,  and  gave  his  testi- 
mony clearly,  distinctly,  and  with  evident  conviction  of  the  truth. 
As  to  the  man  Berdue,  he  again  swore  positively,  while,  as  to  Wil- 
dred, he  expressed  but  little  doubt.  A  circumstance  had,  however, 
come  to  light,  while  Wildred  was  in  jail,  which  told  heavily  against 
him.  Upon  the  right  elbbw  of  his  coat  was  found  a  dried  clot  of 
what  looked  very  much  like,  and  was  assumed  to  be,  blood;  and 
upon  a  piece  of  goods  in  Jansen's  store  was  found  a  corresponding 
blood  mark.  A  clerk  testified  that  this  piece  of  goods  was  on  a 
counter  near  the  door,  and  in  just  such  a  position,  at  just  such  a 
lieight,  that  Wildred  in  escaping  might  have  left  the  mark  upon  it 
as  he  brushed  it  with  his  elbow.  The  theory  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  of  course,  was,  that  this  was  Jansen's  blood.  A  number 
of  witnesses  testified  again,  positively,  to  the  identity  of  Wildred's 
companion  with  Jim  Stuart.  No  witnesses  were  found  for  the  de- 
fence, and  no  evidence  given ;  the  constables  who  had  been  sent 
out  in  search  of  the  witnesses,  whose  names  had  been  given  by 
Berdue,  returning  upon  the  subpoenas  the  statement  that  they  could 
not  be  found ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that,  fearful  that  they 
too  might  be  compromised  by  giving  testimony  in  behalf  of  two  such 
unpopular  men,  they  had  left  the  city  to  avoid  it.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  prosecuting  attorney  made  his  appeal  to  the 
jury,  demanding  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners ;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  counsel.  This  latter  had,  during  the  afternoon, 
been  in  conversation  with  Berdue  and  Wildred,  and  seemed  evi- 
dently convinced  of  their  innocence,  and  satisfied  that  in  the  case 
of  Berdue  there  was  a  great  error,  and  that  he  was  neither  the  man 
who  aided  in  the  robbery  of  Jansen's  store  nor  the  redoubtable  Jim 
Stuart.  His  plea  was  one  for  mercy ;  for  time  to  investigate  more 
thoroughly  the  whole  matter ;  for  an  opportunity  to  be  given  to 
these  men,  when  the  passions  of  the  populace  should  have  subsided, 
to  produce,  as  he  assured  the  jury  that  they  could  produce,  ample 
evidence  of  their  innocence.  The  old  man  grew  eloquent,  and  evi- 
dently was  affecting  the  jury  and  the  crowd,  which  had  waited 
patiently  in  the  room  during  the  entire  proceedings ;  and,  as  he 
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closed,  a  round  of  applause  greeted  his  effort.  The  jury,  after 
a  charge  from  the  presiding  judge,  retired  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  dui-ing  the  two  hours  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight,  Ber- 
due  and  Wildred,  remaining  in  the  court-room,  surrounded  by  a 
citizen  police  force,  selected  for  the  occasion,  tremblingly  awaited 
the  verdict  of  life  or  death.  Near  midnight,  the  outside  throng 
began  to  grow  impatient,  and  they  were  harangued  by  several  of 
their  number.  At  one  time  a  rush  was  made  into  the  court-room, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  seizing  the  prisoners,  but  the  firmness 
of  the  citizen  guard  foiled  the  attempt.  Soon  after,  quite  a  dra- 
matic scene  occurred.  A  woman,  young  and  by  no  means  ill-look- 
ing, bearing  in  her  arras  an  infant,  forced  her  way  into  the  court- 
room, as  she  had  forced  it  through  that  vast  throng  about  it.  Her 
baby,  and  her  woman's  weakness,  were  her  passports  through  that 
assemblage  of  rough,  excited  men  waiting  and  hoping  for  her  hus- 
band's execution.  She  was  Berdue's  wife,  and,  arrived  in  the  court- 
room, she  threw  her  babe  into  his  arms,  and  fell  exhausted  on  the 
floor,  at  his  feet,  where  she  lay  speechless  and  sobbing,  until  re- 
moved to  an  adjoining  room.  This  little  episode,  however,  had  its 
effect  in  softening  the  crowd  gathered  immediately  about  the  pris- 
oners. 

A  little  past  midnight,  the  jury  sent  in  a  communication  to  the 
court,  stating  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree  upon  a  ver- 
dict. A  ray  of  hope  shot  across  the  faces  of  the  prisoners,  as  this 
announcement  was  made;  but  it  was  changed  to  a  look  of  dread 
and  horror  when  the  report  having  reached  the  outside  throng,  it 
was  received  by  them  with  the  general  shout  of  "  hang  them,  hang 
them !  "  In  order  to  allay  the  excitement,  the  presiding  judge  re- 
quested the  prosecuting  attorney  to  address  the  crowd.  This  he 
did,  and  reminded  them  that,  having  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  a  court  of  their  own  choosing,  they  were  bound  in  honor  to 
abide  by  that  court's  decision.  His  personal  popularity,  rather  than 
his  argument,  had  the  effect  to  lower  the  temperature  of  their  pas- 
sions ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  court,  all  was  quiet.  It  was 
now  one  o'clock,  and  the  jury  again  communicated  with  the  judge, 
stating  that  they  could  not  agree.  The  court  consulted  together  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then,  ordering  the  citizen  guard  to  convey 
the  prisoners  back  to  their  cells,  the  jury  was  called  in  and  dis- 
charged ;  and  the  court  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  crowd,  wearied  with  excitement  and  want  of  food  and 
sleep,  retired  rapidly ;  but  several  hundred  persons  remained  about 
the  court-room  till  daylight.  The  mayor  of  the  city  addressed 
these,  and  recommended  them  to  retire.  He  assured  them  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done ;  that  the  prisoners  should  have  a  speedy  trial 
by  the  regular  judicial  authorities,  and  begged  them  to  leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands.     The  morning  journals  contained  articles 
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recommending  this  course,  and  on  Monday,  although  knots  of 
stragglers  remained  all  day  about  the  court-house,  no  demonstra- 
tion was  made ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  and  agreed  upon, 
that,  as  the  grand  jury  was  then  in  session,  the  prisoners  should  be 
taken  immediately  before  it.  "  If,"  was  the  argument  used,  "  the 
judicial  authorities  fail  to  punish  them,  then  we  will  take  them  in 
hand  and  execute  them  ourselves  without  judge  or  jury." 

The  grand  jury,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  found  a  "true  bill,  " 
and  two  weeks  afterward  the  men  were  tried  before  the  criminal 
court.  The  same  evidence  given  upon  the  lynch  trial  was  repro- 
duced here,  and  Jansen,  now  rapidly  recovering,  appeared  in  per- 
son, and  gave  in  his  evidence  clearly,  distinctly,  and  positively. 
Additional  witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  Ber- 
due  with  Jim  Stuart.  Wildred's  coat  was  passed  over  to  a  pro- 
fessed chemist,  who  reported  the  clot  upon  the  elbow  to  be  blood. 
The  trial  lasted  but  a  tew  hours;  and  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
both  the  men  upon  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment — robbery — 
and  both  were  sentenced  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  fourteen  years  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  of  the  State. 

Wildred  was  immediately  conveyed  there ;  but  for  Berdue,  a 
requisition  was  in  waiting  demanding  him  for  trial  as  Jim  Stuart, 
the  murderer  of  the  sherifi"  of  Yuba.  The  night  of  his  conviction 
he  was  taken  to  Marysville,  where  the  grand  jury  had  already 
found  a  bill  against  him  for  murder;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  tried 
as  Jim  Stuart;  sworn  to  for  Jim  Stuart  by  at  least  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses, some  of  whom  testified  to  having  lived  for  months  in  the 
same  mining  camp  with  him;  convicted  as  Jim  Stuart;  and,  as 
Jim  Stuart,  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
his  conviction. 

Meantime,  the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance  had  become 
a  permanent  organization.  Already  some  of  its  members  had,  by 
a  union  of  ruse  and  force,  taken  two  notorious  thieves  and  robbers 
out  of  jail,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  prisoners  were  attend- 
ing religious  service  ;  and  thirty  minutes  after  the  two  men,  Whit- 
taker  and  Mackensie,  were  swinging  from  impromptu  gibbets,  ex- 
tended from  the  committee  rooms.  They  were,  in  reality,  a  com- 
mittee of  "  vigilance,"  and  their  argus  eyes  discovered  much  crime 
and  many  criminals. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  execution 
of  Berdue,  some  of  the  detectives  of  the  committee  were  out  upon 
a  scout  among  the  sand-hills  which  then  stretched  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Mission  Dolores.  Suddenly  and  accidentally 
one  of  their  number  stumbled  upon  a  man  lying  upon  the  ground, 
partially  covered  wHh  branches  of  the  "  scrub  oak,"  which  grew 
in  rich  profusion  in  that  vicinity.  What  was  their  surprise,  on 
holding  to  his  face  a  lantern,  at  recognizing  him  as  Jim  Stuart,  the 
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man,  as  they  supposed,  who  had  just  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  at 
Marysville.  He  was  taken  to  the  committee  rooms,  and  an  agent 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  Marysville.  He  was  even  more 
surprised  upon  his  arrival  at  learning  that  Jim  Stuart,  alias  Berdue, 
was  still  there  safe  in  custody,  and  was  to  be  duly  and  legally 
hanged  on  the  following  Frida)^  He  had  an  interview  with  the 
condemned  man  ;  and  returned  to  San  Francisco,  satisfied  that  he 
held  the  key  to  all  this  mystery,  and  that  Berdue  was  innocent. 
Ere  his  return,  however,  all  had  been  explained,  and  the  mystery 
unravelled.  Stuart — the  real  Stuart,  in  the  hands  of  the  San  J'ran- 
cisco  Vigilance  Committee — had  made  a  full  confession.  He  ac- 
knowled  the  murder  of  the  sheriff  of  Yuba,  and  the  robbery  of 
Jansen's  store,  and  acquitted  Wildred  of  any  participation  or  con- 
nection with  him.  The  Governor  of  the  State  happening  to  be  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  time,  after  an  interview  with  Stuart,  in  pres- 
ence of  members  of  the  committee,  immediately  forwarded  a  full 
pardon  to  Berdue.  It  arrived  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  his 
execution ;  and,  immediately  upon  receiving  it,  he  took  the  boat  and 
came  to  San  Francisco. 

The  real  Jim  Stuart  was  hanged  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  on 
the  day  which  had  been  set  for  the  execution  of  the  man  to  whom 
his  name  and  crimes  had  been  attributed.  Berdue,  who  was  to 
have  been  hung  that  day  in  his  place,  was  present  at  the  execution. 
The  hanging  took  place  upon  California  street  wharf,  and  the  gal- 
lows was  a  derrick,  erected  there  for  hoisting  merchandise  in  and 
out  of  vessels ;  to  which,  at  a  given  signal,  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral thousand  people,  the  wretched  man  was  "  run  up,"  and  stran- 
gled. After  hanging  half  an  hour,  the  body  was  cut  down,  and 
dropped  from  the  derrick  into  a  boat,  into  which  the  "  committee  " 
surgeon,  the  coroner,  and  myself,  and  the  oarsmen  were  the  only 
persons  permitted  to  enter.  We  rowed  over  to  an  engine  house 
near  by,  where  we  deposited  the  body,  and  where  the  coroner,  with 
an  eye  to  his  fee,  proposed  holding  an  inquest.  Upon  our  arrival 
two  more  surgeons  were  admitted ;  and  a  medical  examination  ot 
the  body  made.  The  neck  was  not  broken ;  and,  upon  lancing  a 
vein,  the  blood  flowed  freely  ;  and  the  physicians  were  agreed  that, 
with  a  good  galvanic  battery,  they  could  have  restored  Stuart  to 
life. 

I  am  fond  of  dramatic  situations,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
send  for  Berdue.  This  was  done,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  his  dead  rival ;  standing  by  the  table  on  which 
Stuart  was  lying,  and  gazing  upon  his  fixed  features.  It  was  like  a 
man  looking  at  his  own  corpse.  I  never  before  or  since  saw  such  a 
resemblance.  Stuart  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  the  stouter ;  but,  having 
seen  either  one,  I  think  I  should  have  unhesitatingly,  at  any  time 
thereafter,  been  willing  to  swear  to  the  other  as  that  one.  It  scarcely 
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seems  possible  that  the  men  could  have  so  perfectly  resembled  each 
other. 

Next  day  the  coroner  held  his  inquest ;  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  that,  "  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  strangulation  at 
the  hands  of  some  person  or  persons  unknown."  The  coroner  re- 
ceived from  the  county  a  fee  of  thirty  dollars  for  this;  and  liberally 
"  treated  "  the  jury  to  beer  and  cheese  at  the  corner  grocery.  A 
purse,  to  which  Jansen  liberally  contributed,  was  raised  for  Berdue 
and  Wildred,  wno  had  also  been  pardoned;  and  neither  of  them 
willin^g  to  run  the  risk  of  another  such  adventure,  both  returned  to 
Australia. 

Was  it  "  chance  "  alone  which  directed  the  steps  of  the  Vigilance 
detectives  to  Jim  Stuart's  burrow, among  the  sand-hills?  Was  not 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  even  of  one  so  poor  and  humble  as 
Berdue,  worth  more  than  that  of  "many  sparrows;"  and  are  we 
not  assured  that  the  Guide,  and  Governor,  and  Orderer  of  all 
things,  suffers  not  one  of  these  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice  ? 

Edwaed  Gould  Buffum. 


[Just  as  the  above  article  is  going  to  press  we  receive  word  by  Atlantic  Tele- 
giaph  ol  the  sudden  death  of  its  author,  in  Paris,  where  he  had  resided  during 
the  last  eight  years  as  the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  daily  newspaper.  Mr. 
Buflfum  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  son  of  Arnold  Buffum,  who  was 
prominent  as  one  of  the  most  active  of  New  England  philanthropists.  During 
the  Mexican  war  Mr.  Buffum  served  as  a  volunteer,  and,  the  war  over,  settled  in 
California,  adopting  the  profession  of  journalism.  He  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  California,  and  was  the  author  of  two  books,  on  the 
gold  mines,  and  on  California  life.  Mr.  Buffum  was  a  man  of  much  travel,  a 
keen  observer,  a  clever  journalist,  and  a  fluent  and  acceptable  writer.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty. — Editor  of  the  Galaxy.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  is  composed  of  three  separate  kingdoms, 
and  hence  is  called  the  United  Kingdom.  But  this  does 
not  by  any  means  signify  that  Great  Britain  is  united  in  spirit, 
or  that  she  has,  after  seven  centuries  of  vain  struggle — since  the 
days  of  Strongbow — succeeded  in  getting  herself  governed  by  uni- 
form laws,  or  achieved  that  unity  of  idea  which  is  the  power  and 
strength  of  nationality.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discontent  has  been 
kept  up  and  has  run  festering  throughout  the  three  countries.  The 
English  persistently  entertain  a  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  and 
they  quietly  despise  the  Irish.  The  Scotch,  in  their  turn,  strong  in 
their  own  native  power,  hold  both  the  others  in  somewhat  of  digni- 
fied contempt.  The  Irish,  with  their  vehement  feelings  and  keen 
perceptions,  keep  open  their  old  sores  and  cherish  their  present 
grievances  against  a  country  and  people  by  whom  they  are  governed, 
but  whose  laws  and  benefits  they  do  not  share.  But  this  is  a 
vexed  question  which  I  shall  only  enter  upon  at  present  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  marriage  law  of  Ireland. 

That  England  despises  Ireland  with  reason,  is  a  proposition  that 
can  never  be  sustained ;  for  the  name  of  Great   Britain  has  shone 
resplendent  to  the  world  through  the  glory  of  many  an  Irish  star. 
Soldiers,   orators,  statesmen,  poets — Wellington,  Burke,  Grattan, 
Moore,  Goldsmith,  O'Connell,  and  the  late  Lord  Palmerston — have 
all  shed  a  dazzling  halo  round  her  shield,  which  is  far  from  being 
despicable.     But  the  difference  of  law  aggravates  animosities,  and 
keeps  up  a  sense  of  division,  inequality  and  alien  interests.     Ireland 
has  been  a  conquered  country ;  and  she  has  suffered  the  oppression 
of  her  conquerors  through  many  centuries,  to  keep  her  such.     It  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  she  has  received  a  concession  to 
her  rights  in  the  shape  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  in  1829. 
But  this  was  only  one  sore,  and  she  had  many.     Religious  persecu- 
tion has  been  the  canker  worm  of  that  ill-fated  country,  and,  like 
all  such  persecutions,  it  has  served  only  to  confirm,  in  all  its  stanch- 
ness,  the  faith  it  sought  to  eradicate.     It  has  indelibly  marked 
Ireland  as  a  Catholic  country,  so  long  as  Ireland  exists  at  all.     And, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  an  Irishman  is  to  be  found,  he  has 
carried  his  religion  with  him.     The  fruits  of  the  persecution  of  the 
times  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  three  Georges,  are  now  ripe 
and  flourishing  on  the  free  soil  of  America.     The  workers,  the  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  builder,  the  constructor  of 
great   roads — the  arteries  of  civilization — the  brilliant  orators  and 
13 
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thinkers,  are  the  Irish.  They  have  been,  and  might  have  continued 
to  be,  all  this  to  England,  had  not  Dutch  wisdom  driven  them  from 
the  land  for  America  to  reap  the  benefit.  Already  some  of  your 
most  prominent  generals  bear  strikingly  Irish  names.  Thus,  out 
of  evil  has  come  good  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

The  marriage  acts  which  are  enforced  in  England  do  not  apply 
to  Ireland.  At  the  union  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  England  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  laws  would  be  made  the 
same.  Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case.  The  laws  were  to  be 
made  in  England^  but  they  were  not  to  be  English  laws,  notwith- 
standing. Catholics  in  England  were  under  no  disabilities.  They 
could  marry  whom  and  as  they  pleased,  according  to  English  law ; 
whereas  in  Ireland,  under  the  Penal  Code,  they  were  banned  and 
barred,  and  such  was  the  intricacy  and  complexity  it  took  a  wise 
man  to  know  if  he  were  married  or  not.  Statute  after  statute  fol- 
lowed each  other  during  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  the  three 
Georges,  patching  each  other  up,  destroying  each  other  by  implied 
contradiction,  and  all  left  standing  on  the  statute  book  to  the  mis- 
ery and  confusion  of  present  and  future  generations. 

Such  an  absurdity  as  the  following  is  easily  found :  "  George  II., 
Whereas^  It  has  been  found  that  Papist  women  have  wickedly  se- 
,  duced  Protestant  men,  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  to  marry  them, 
to  the  great  peril  of  their  souls  ....  For  remedy  thereof,  be 
it  enacted,  that  any  Papist  priest  who  shall  marry  any  Papist  wo- 
man to  any  Protestant  man,  etc.,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  etc., 

shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy 

His  body  shall  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  etc."  This  piece  of 
monstrosity  actually  remained  in  existence  until  the  reign  of  William 
lY.,  uncle  and  predecessor  of  the  present  Queen.  Subsequently 
Avas  fulminated  another  act  of  George  II. — for,  in  spite  of  the  hang- 
ing, drawing,  and  quartering,  these  wicked  Nora  Crenas  continued  to 
bewitch  faithful  Protestant  men — which  enacted  that  every  such  mar- 
riage between  Protestant  and  Papist  should  be  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  any  priest  convicted  of  performing  such 
ceremony  should  be  fined  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or,  in  de- 
fault thereof,  suffer  five  years'  imprisonment.  Now,  inasmuch  as, 
under  the  previous  unrepealed  statute,  the  unfortunate  priest  guilty 
of  the  heinous  offence  of  wedding  Papist  maidens  to  faithful  Prot- 
estant subjects,  has  already  suffered  hanging,  drawing  and  quar- 
tering, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  is  to  get  himself  together  again, 
in  order  to  undergo  the  rest  of  the  punishment,  the  payment  of 
fine,  or  imprisonment.  There  is  something  facetious  in  the  legal 
Irish  bull  of  first  hanging  a  man  for  a  crime  and  then  fining  him 
for  misdemeanor  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  this  is  what  is 
called  Irish  law.  No  one  who  reads  through  the  Penal  Statute 
Book  can  be  surprised  at  Fenianism.     One  wrong  does  not  justify 
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another  ;  but  it  provokes  it.  In  this  very  day,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, this  iniquitous  Penal  Code  has  dared  to  assert  itself  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  declare  its  legal  rigJit  to  blast  forever  the  fair  fame 
of  a  Catholic  maiden  for  the  alleged  crime  of  "  seducing  a  faithful 
Protestant  subject  to  marry  her."  This  bigoted  law,  the  1 9th  George 
II.,  was  actually  brought  forward  as  a  legal  protection  to  bigamy  ; 
as  a  defence  for  sacrilege  in  God's  holy  temple,  as  a  means  of  heaping 
disgrace  on  a  family  of  high  standing  and  unblemished  repute. 
This  law  was,  in  fact,  appealed  to  in  the  Yelverton  case.  The 
Statute  Book  was  brought  forth  and  read  over,  pondered  over, 
argued  over  and  cursed  over.  The  pages  were  turned  and  smoothed 
out  of  their  place  before  the  frowning  eye  of  the  lord  chief  justice, 
himself  a  Catholic.  They  were  thumped  upon  by  the  triumphant 
counsel  who  upheld  the  majesty  of  the  law.  He  asked  but  the  law 
for  his  noble  client — his  pious  Protestant  client.  He  was  entitled 
to  it  and  demanded  it.  He  did  not  heed  the  chorus  of  hisses  and 
groans  by  which  this  piece  of  legal  justice  was  received  by  his 
.  hearers — it  was  the  law  !  Fortunately,  the  intended  victim  was  not 
an  Irish  maiden,  but  a  free-born  English  woman,  with,  perhaps, 
something  of  the  English  bull-dog  nature  lurking  behind  what  Mr. 
Dickens  has  described  as  "  the  baby-like  face  of  the  Cenci."  She 
was  ready  to  fight  for  her  right  and  her  honor ;  and  so  the  "  faith- 
ful Protestant  subject"  was  put  to  proof,  and  found  wanting.  The 
marriaore  was  declared  lecjal  and  valid :  there  was  nothinc'  to  bar 
the  sacred  rights  of  those  "  whom  God  had  joined  together,"  ex- 
cept proving  that  the  man  was  a  professing  Protestant — it  needed 
to  be  of  the  Established  Church  forsooth — the  religion  of  the  State  ; 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  a  licensed  bigamist.  Henceforth,  from 
1862,  this  hoary  old  Statute  Book  hid  its  execrated  head  in  the 
back  cellar  or  coal-hole  until  dragged  forth  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons' committee,  who  are  sitting  upon  it  now,  once  for  all,  to  destroy 
it  completely.  New  marriage  laws  will  be  framed,  in  which  the 
whole  kingdom  will,  it  is  hoped,  participate  alike. 

There  is  some  hesitation  about  Scotland^  however,  which,  having 
the  simplest  and  easiest  marriage  law,  will  probably  refuse  to 
change.  Scotchmen  are  so  determinedly  Scotch,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  them  bate  one  jot  of  their  nationality.  It  would 
appear  that  their  principle  of  marriage  is  the  most  moral  and  nat- 
ural of  all ;  but  the  practice  of  proving  it  is  the  most  awkward  and 
round-about.  The  law  language  is  worse  than  Greek  to  most 
people.  As  a  consequence,  Scotland  has  the  reputation  of  being 
more  litigious  than  any  other  nation.  It  adheres  to  the  old  Roman 
and  Common  Law,  which  makes  marriage  a  "consensual  contract," 
"  consensus  faciat  nuptiasy  This  consent  may  be  exchanged  in 
various  ways ;  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  minister  of 
Kirk,  of  friends  or  relatives,  of  any  stranger,  or  even  without  the 
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presence  of  a  third  party.  Marriage  may  be  constituted  by  present 
consent — " joer  verba  de  presente  ;  "  by  future  promise  and  living 
together — "/)er  verba  de  futuro  subsequente  copula.''''  It  may  be 
exchanged  in  writing,  actual  written  consent  to  marriage,  or  writing 
from  which  such  consent  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  For  instance, 
it  was  held  in  a  case  of  Dobson  vs.  Dobson,  that  the  defendant, 
having  addressed  repeated  letters  through  the  post  to  the  lady  as 
Mrs.  Dobson,  and  she  having  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  the  ac- 
knowledgment was  sufficient,  although  no  ceremony  of  marriage 
was  proved  or  averred.  Sometimes  a  sign  suffices.  A  man  named 
Macadam,  the  inventor  of  the  roads  which  now  bear  liis  name, 
lived  on  his  own  estate  with  a  housekeeper  or  governess.  One 
morning  he  assembled  his  household,  the  housekeeper  at  their  head, 
and  thus  addressed  them:  "  Ye'll  tak  notice  this  lady  is  my  wife.'* 
The  housekeeper  bowed,  and  they  were  dismissed.  During  the 
course  of  the  day,  Mr.  Macadam  went  into  his  grounds  and  there 
blew  his  brains  out.  The  ex-governess  claimed  dower  as  his  widow, 
and  the  estates  for  her  eldest  son.  A  fiercely-contested  trial  ensued, , 
which  was  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  the  widow  and  children. 
Marriage  may  be  constituted  without  present  acknowledgment  or 
written  consent,  viz.,  by  "habit  and  repute."  It  is  this  :  If  a  man 
and  woman  live  together  for  a  number  of  yeai*s  (months  will  not 
suffice),  conduct  themselves  respectably  as  married  people,  the  more 
especially  if  there  is  a  family,  the  law  presumes  they  have  entered 
the  married  relation,  and  that  consent  at  some  time  has  passed  be- 
tween them  verbally,  though  not  proven.  These  marriages  are  the 
most  difficult  to  establish,  as  the  proof  is  usually  adduced  after  the 
death  of  one  or  both  parties,  to  secure  property. 

The  great  Breadalbane  case  is  such  a  one.  It  has  occupied  the 
Scotch  courts  and  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last  seven  years.  The 
late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  died  childless.  Two  heirs  claimed  the 
peerage  and  estates,  the  largest  in  Scotland,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  one  claimant  was  the 
descendant  of  the  direct  branch  of  the  family  tree ;  the  other  was 
descended  from  an  interloping  Scotch  marriage  of  habit  and  repute. 
The  story  is  so  full  of  romance,  and  so  illustrative  of  this  Scotch 
principle  of  marriage,  that  a  slight  sketch  of  it  may  convey  to  the 
reader  a  clearer  idea  of  Scotch  marriage  law  and  practice  than  any 
lengthened  legal  disquisition. 

A  wild  young  Campbell,  scion  of  the  great  house  of  Breadalbane, 
and  second  son  of  the  Marquis,  while  quartered  with  his  Highland 
regiment  in  a  small  town  in  England,  saw  and  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  young  Avife  of  a  small  tradesman,  a  saddler. 
Fe?^^,  vidi^  vici,  seems  to  have  been  his  motto  as  well  as  Caesar's,  for 
when  the  regiment  marched  off  he  carried  the  fair  lady  along  with 
him,  and  the  saddler  was  left  lamenting,  for  divorce  courts  were  out 
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of  possible  reach  of  tradesmen  in  those  days.  The  regiment  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  there  a  child  being  born  to  them,  the  young 
runaway  actually  went  through  a  marriage  ceremony,  at  which  a 
clergyman  officiated,  of  course,  in  ignorance  of  the  saddler  husband. 
What  their  motive  could  have  been  in  going  through  a  ceremony 
which  Campbell,  at  least,  must  have  known  to  be  futile,  is  now 
locked  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past.  Certain  it  is  they  continued  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  remained  more  faithful  to  each 
o;her  than  their  ill-starred  union  portended.  When  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Canada,  the  saddler's  wife  went  out  with  the  troops 
as  Mrs.  Major  Campbell.  It  was  not  until  several  years  had  elapsed 
that  the  saddler  died,  and  Mrs.  and  Major  Campbell  again  lived  in 
Scotland  together,  which,  as  I  have  said,  makes  a  marriage  of  habit 
and  i-epute,  there  being  now  no  saddler.  It  is  the  grandson  of  this 
marriage  who  claims  and  has  at  present  obtained  possession  of  the 
title  and  estates  of  Breadalbane. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  and  errors  which  these  marriages  are  sub- 
ject to.  The  Scotch  law  of  marriage  has  become  partially  familiar 
to  the  world  through  the  celebrated  Gretna-Green  blacksmith,  who 
realized  a  large  fortune  by  marrying  runaway  couples  from  Eng- 
land. No  matter  how  hotly  pursued  by  raving  fathers,  or  indig- 
nant brothers ;  if  the  happy  pair  could  once  skip  over  the  border 
into  the  presence  of  the  blacksmith,  and  take  each  other  for  hus- 
band and  wife,  it  was  all  in  vain  to  preach  or  swear — it  was  all  so 
much  fuss  and  fury  thrown  away — the  deed  was  done,  they  were 
as  irrevocably  wed  as  though  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  had  pre- 
sided at  the  ceremony. 

Any  other  individual  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well, 
but  the  blacksmith  was  ever  ready  to  tie  the  hymeneal  knot,  and 
somehow  obtained  the  monopoly,  which  he  kept  until  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  keeper  of  the  nearest  toll-gate  across  the 
border,  who,  however,  was  shortly  dispossessed  of  his  heritage  by 
Lord  Brougham's  bringing  in  a  bill  making  it  necessary  to  reside 
twenty-one  days  in  Scotland  before  jurisdiction  could  be  obtained 
to  perpetrate  marriage.  This  act,  of  course,  put  an  unhappy  end 
to  the  lovers'  refuge,  and  hundreds  of  British  young  men  and  maid- 
ens mourned. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  sorts  of  irregular  Scotch  marriages 
quite  as  binding  as  the  regular,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  facility  . 
of  proof  The  regular  marriages  have  the  banns  published  in  the 
Kirk,  though  the  marriage  takes  place  in  a  private  house,  and  it  is 
registered  by  a  public  functionary ;  while  irregular  marriages  have 
no  banns  or  register,  and  need  to  be  proved  as  the  parties  are 
best  able.  Scotland  thus  affords  great  facilities  for  marriages,  and, 
moreover,  renders  deception  and  seduction  under  false  pretenses 
almost  impossible ;  for  the  very  act  which  in  England  would  con- 
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stitute  a  woman's  ruin,  in  Scotland  is  her  safeguard.  So,  also,  there 
is  equal  facility  for  divorce,  which  is  another  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  countries.  English  people,  weary  of  each  other, 
but  with  no  remedy  at  home  (the  divorce  court  having  only  come 
into  practice  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years),  rushed  over  the 
border  and  got  divorced.  Subsequently,  when  such  divorces  were 
brought  in  question  before  an  English  court,  they  were  repudiated, 
and  the  marriage  sustained.  In  cases  where  the  parties  on  the 
strength  of  this  divorce  had  married  again,  tlie  complication,  liti- 
gation, and  misery  were,  of  course,  fearful.  Cases  of  this  kind  often 
occupy  the  courts  for  generations.  Dickens'  description  of  Jarn- 
dyce  vs.  Jarndyce  was  no  exaggeration,  but  a  keen  expose  of 
facts.  The  richest  estates  are  often  eatea  up  in  the  quarrel  for 
them ;  and  litigation  only  ceases  when  both  plaintiif  and  defendant 
are  drained  of  every  shilling.  One  of  these  interminable  cases  is 
now  pending  before  one  or  other  of  the  courts  every  session.  The 
plaintiff"  is  a  man  with  silvery  locks  and  bowed  with  three  score 
years  and  ten.  The  suit  was  commenced  by  his  uncle  when  he 
was  a  baby.  His  beautiful  daughter  lias  taken  up  the  case  now 
to  prove  her  grandmother's  marriage,  and  is  pushing  it  with  great 
spirit  and  enthusiasm.  She  is  a  wonderfully  clever  woman  ;  but  it 
is  sadly  probable  that  the  case  will  see  her  rich  auburn  hair  as 
white  as  her  father's  ere  the  grandmother's  marriage  is  settled. 

To  return  to  the  loosing  process,  the  Scotch  law  has  another 
action  than  divorce.  It  is  jactitation,  commonly  called  "  putting 
to  silence."  This  is  one  of  those  barefaced  barbarisms  which  throw 
a  very  doubtful  light  upon  "  the  good  old  times  "  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  statute  book,  and  has  long  been 
extinct  in  the  sister  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
this  form  of  action  had  not  been  enforced  in  Scotland  during  this 
century  until  it  was.  exhumed  to  do  duty  in  the  Yelverton  case. 
Hence,  again,  the  evil  of  leaving  such  disreputable  rubbish  de  hors 
of  the  legal  cesspool,  to  find  its  into  way  civilized  society.  The  only 
object  of  appealing  to  it  in  these  days  would  be  to  overthrow  an 
existing  marriage;  and  it  is  only  serviceable  to  protect  a  man 
from  the  consequences  of  bigamy.  For,  if  he  simply  wishes  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife,  he  could  do  so  by  divorce  for  incompatibility  of 
temper  or  what  not.  But  if  he  has  committed  a  felonious  act  him- 
self, he  can  only  get  rid  of  it  by  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  his 
first  wife's  honest  fame — declare  that  she  has  been  living  with 
him  in  infamy,  and  that  he  now  wishes  to  expose  her  and  deprive 
her  of  the  protection  of  the  supposition  that  she  was  his  wife.  He 
craves  the  court  to  pronounce  him  "  free  of  all  obligations  toward 
the  woman,"  "  to  fine  her  a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  him  in 
shape  oi  solatium  to  the  wounded  feelings,"  which  the  supposition 
of  this  woman's  being  his  wife  has  caused.     He  further  prays  that 
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if  she  do  not  at  once  renounce  the  character  of  wife,  refrain  from 
the  assertion  that  she  ever  held  that  relationship,  and  cease  to  call 
herself  by  his  name,  she  be  fined  fifty  pounds  for  every  offence,  or 
imprisoned  in  default,  and,  finally,  that  she  be  put  to  silence  there- 
anent. 

Let  my  readers  imagine  for  themselves  the  horror  and  amaze- 
ment with  which  the  deserted  wite  received  this  first  billet-doux 
from  the  idol  of  her  youthful  idolatry,  the  cherished  husband  of 
her  soul,  united  to  her,  and  living  with  her  in  the  grace  of  God  ; 
•the  father  of  her  child,  the  protector  of  her  home,  her  all  on  earth, 
and  half  her  hope  in  heaven  !  The  wretched  slave  mother,  when 
sold  away  from  all  she  loves,  and  all  her  natural  ties,  to  a  strange 
home,  alone,  can  hardly  feel  more  desolate,  more  appalled  and  hor- 
ror-stricken than  the  Scottish  wife  when  the  formal  document  an- 
nouncing these  atrocities  is  placed  within  her  quivering  fingers. 
She  has  no  redress  but  to  defend  the  action,  or  lie  down  and  die 
under  it.  If  she  fights,  it  may  be  through  fifteen  years  of  miser- 
able litigation,  in  which  she  must  spend  every  shilling  she  has  to 
prevent  a  judgment  against  her  by  default.  It  is  in  vain  she  puts 
forward  incontrovertible  proof  of  her  man*iage.  Jactitation  admits 
of  explaining  away  actions  by  "  arri^re  pensee.''^  The  doctrine  of 
"  no  intention,"  "  no  consent,"  is  set  up,  and  upon  this  hobby-horse 
of  metaphysical  disquisition,  lawyers  and  judges  mount  and  canter 
to  Coventry,  till  one  litigant  or  the  other  is  ridden  to  death,  or  must 
step,  aside  from  dearth  of  funds ;  so,  whichever  can  pay  the  best 
fee  is  the  winner.  It  stands  to  reason  that  where  a  man  is  allowed 
to  appeal  to  retrospective  motives  to  efface  the  meaning  of  an  ac- 
tion which  speaks  for  itself,  not  law,  nor*  logic,  nor  equity  can  be 
of  any  avail.  Now,  he  says,  "you  have  proved  I  went  through 
the  form  of  marriage,  but  no  consent  was  exchanged.  I  say  it  was 
a  preconcerted  fraud,  and  I  defy  you  to  prove  it  was  not."  In  no 
other  action  would  such  a  plea  be  tolerated  by  a  court  of  justice ; 
ibr  the  first  grand  principle  of  all  law  is  that  a  man  shall  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  fraud.  Happily,  it  is  probable  after  this  expose, 
that  the  days  of  jactitation  are  numbered,  and  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  will  put  it  away  with  the  kindred 
relics  of  barbarism,  with  the  ancient  "  bridle "  for  scolds,  the 
"  ducking  stool,"  and  the  "  cane  as  thick  as  his  thumb  "  with  which 
a  man  might  beat  his  wife. 

The  ardent  supporters  of  "  Woman's  Rights,"  can  find  abund- 
ant employment  for  their  energies  long  before  they  reach  that  of 
voting.  Women  in  England  have  done  something  when  they  have 
been  sufiiciently  goaded  to  turn  and  resist.  The  Honorable  Mrs. 
Norton,  celebrated  alike  for  her  exquisite  songs  and  writings,  and  for 
her  beauty  and  misfortunes,  obtained  the  right  for  a  woman  to  hold 
property  independent  of  her  husband,  when  living  separate  from 
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him.  This  brave  and  noble  woman,  uncrushable  by  tyranny  and 
invulnerable  to  the  malice  which  the  law  permitted  to  be  inflicted 
upon  her,  was  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  a  Divorce  Court  in 
England.  Until  eight  or  ten  years  ago  none  but  Earls,  Dukes,  etc., 
could  have  such  matrimonial  grievances  remedied.  The  House  of 
Peers  alone  could  dissolve  marriage.  Mrs.  Norton's  letter  to  the 
Queen  upon  this  point,  showed  in  vivid  colors  that  while  a  woman 
was  holding  the  reins  of  government,  her  female  subjects  were  labor- 
ing under  laws  no  better  than  such  as  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
negro  and  his  white  master.  A  more  powerful  pamphlet  was,  per- 
haps, nev^er  penned  by  man  or  woman.  It  had  a  startling  influence 
not,  perhaps,  on  the  Queen,  who  does  not  trouble  herself  about  such 
matters,  but  upon  ministers,  legislators,  men  who  have  voice  and 
power  in  the  nation.  The  Divorce  Court  is  now  in  full  operation. 
Full  divorce,  a  vinculo^  in  only  granted  where  capital  crime  is  proved, 
when  either  party  can  marry  again.  Separation  (a  mensa  et  thoro) 
is  granted  for  desertion,  cruelty,  and  various  other  causes. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  as. 
yet  there  is  no  dissolution  of  Irish  marriages,  even  though  the  hus- 
band has  not  seen  his  wife  for  years.  Even  if  the  wife  has  earned, 
or  inherited,  a  fortune  during  his  absence,  the  recreant  husband  can 
return  and  possess  himself  of  whatever  is  liers.  In  fine,  a  wife  has 
no  legal  existence  separate  from  her  husband.  By  the  marriage 
service  the  husband  fictitiously  endows  the  wife  "  with  all  his 
worldly  goods."  But  legally,  and  in  reality,  he  becomes  master  of 
hers.  The  French  laws  are  the  best  in  this  respect,  for  there  is  al- 
ways a  separate  contract  as  regards  property,  in  which  the  wife 
has  equal  advantages. 

In  England,  marriages  are  only  legal  when  performed  in  a  duly- 
registered  church  by  any  minister,  subsequent  to  publication  of 
banns  or  license,  obtained  from  Doctors'  Commons,  or  before  a  duly 
authorized  registrar  in  his  office.  But  the  greater  part  of  marriages 
take  place  in  church,  Protestants  still  adhering  to  the  religious 
ceremony.  As  there  is  no  point  which  so  intimately  and  deeply 
concerns  the  well-being  of  the  great  human  family  as  marriage,  so 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  over  which  Legislatures  have  so  bungled 
and  blundered,  and  made  such  a  disastrous  ^^ pot-pourrie.'*''  Mar- 
riage being  a  Divine  ordination,  its  fulfilment  should  be  left  free, 
aud  untrammelled  by  a  score  of  contradictory  laws  and  vexatious 
regulations.  It  should  not  be  made  valid  on  one  side  a  streamlet, 
and  void  on  the  other ;  holy  and  legitimate  if  entered  into  before 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  infamous  and  illegal  if  contracted  at  a 
later  hour ;  respectable  and  decent  if  the  building  has  been  duly 
registered  and  the  clergyman  ordained ,  disgraceful  and  damning 
if  the  registration  and  ordination  have  not  been  quite  en 
rhgle ;     according    to    Lord  Ardwick's    Marriage    Act,    a   union 
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in  sacramental  grace,  if  the  man  declare  at  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  that  he  is  a  Catholic,  but  a  state  of  shame  and  sin  if 
he  should  afterward  change  his  mind  and  say  he  is  a  Protest- 
ant ;  a  good  marriage  if  a  man  give  his  name  John  Daniel 
Jones,  but  a  bad  one  if  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  abstracted 
a  syllable,  and  that  his  name  is  John  iVa^Aaniel.  As  the  British 
man-iage  law  now  stands,  a  man  may  have  three  wives  legal  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  the  Yelverton  case  was  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, and  a  reform  in  these  laws  was  pronounced  absolutely 
necessary.  Of  course,  this  feat  of  three  wives  requires  a  little  con- 
trivance. But  with  good  lawyers,  and  a  good  fortune  to  back  him, 
a  man  might  not  only  set  a  prosecution  for  bigamy  at  defiance,  but 
claim  the  property  of  the  most  richly-endowed  wife.  "When  we  come 
to  consider  the  amount  of  domestic  misery  occasioned  by  this  patch- 
work marriage  law — falling  chiefly  on  the  weaker  portion  of  society, 
women  and  children ;  when  we  see  the  wear  and  tear,  the  gnawing 
and  corroding  effects  of  litigation  for  honor,  virtue  and  social 
status;  when  we  see  the  broken  hearts  of  wives,  deserted  in  the 
first  marriage,  and  dishonored  of  the  second,  the  weary  mother 
claiming  legitimacy  for  her  offspring,  the  down- trodden,  shame- 
branded  children  vainly  claiming  the  honorable  heritage  of  their 
parents — all  these  things  filling  the  land  with  wretchedness  and 
sorrow,  and  that  from  generation  to  genei*ation — have  no  hesi- 
tation in  savinsj  that  there  needs  a  thorousfh  and  radical  reform 
in  the  marriage  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

Theresa  Yelvekton. 


STEVEN   LAWRENCE,    YEOMAN 

By  Mrs.  Edwards, 

Author  of  "Archie  Lovell." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE     BARRYS*      RECEPTION. 

THE  Barry s'  apartment  was  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old  hotel 
in  one  of  the  quietest  quarters  of  the  town;  an  apartment 
wanting  in  ormohi  and  velvet,  but  open  and  airy ;  more  hospita- 
ble, far,  Steven  thought  as  he  entered,  than  Dora's  mouse-trap  en- 
tresol in  the  best  situation  in  Paris.  He  was  late :  Mr.  Barry,  turn- 
ing round  from  the  card-table,  rallied  him  as  he  came  in  about  his 
fashionable  hours  :  and  all  the  guests,  who  were  coming  to  the  "  re- 
ception" (four  or  five  Frenchmen,  none  of  them  in  evening  dress), 
were  already  assembled.  Mademoiselle  Barry,  alone  at  a  little 
table  by  the  fireside,  was  drawing.  The  lamp  placed  close  at  her 
left  hand — the  methodical  arrangement  of  her  j^encils  and  papers — 
the  silence  of  the  room  ;  the  faces  of  the  men  around  the  card-ta- 
ble— gave  Steven,  he  knew  not  why,  the  idea  that  the  scene  Avas  a 
habitual  one  in  the  girl's  life.  He  went  up  to  her  at  once,  and  she 
put  down  her  pencil  and  bade  him,  with  a  friendly-enough  smile, 
take  a  chair  at  her  side. 

"  I  needn't  interrupt  you,"  said  Steven,  looking  over  her  work. 
'"  Go  on  with  your  drawing;  I  should  like  to  watch  you." 

"But  I  can't  draw  when  I  am  watched,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Barry,  "  and  I  am  so  tired  that  I  am  glad  to  stop.  After  all  you 
were  forced  to  go  through  in  the  Luxembourg,"  she  added,  "  I 
shouldn't  think  you  wanted  anything  more  in  the  shape  of  pictures 
to-day  ?  " 

"  I  *  went  through '  what  gave  me  pleasure,"  said  Steven  in  his 
frank  way.  "  This  morning  made  me  feel  that  if  I  was  ever  so 
little  better  educated,  I  might  get  to  like  pictures — after  a  fashion 
of  my  own.  Let  me  look  at  your  drawing,  please.  Why,  what  is 
it  done  on — wood  ?  I  thought  people  drew  on  canvas,  or  card- 
board, or  tackle  of  that  kinci" 

"  People  who  draw  for  money,  draw  on  the  tackle  their  masters 
bid  them  use,"  said  Mademoiselle  Barry,  smiling  a  little  smile  to 
herself  at  the  Englishman's  ignorance.  "  I'm  not  a  young  lady  art- 
ist, sir.  I  make  money,  good  gold  pieces  of  twenty  fi'ancs,  by  my 
drawings.     This  sketch  will   appear  publicly  as  one  of  the   cTuf 
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(Touvres  of  the  '  Journal  de  la  Bive  gauche '  a  week  or  two  hence* 
You  don't  read  the  *  Journal  de  la  Rive  gauche,^  I  suppose  ? — it  is, 
I  must  tell  you,  one  of  the  poorest  Paris  papers  of  one  sou — well, 
if  you  did,  you  would  recognize  my  drawling  there — not  by  the 
sketch  itself,  all  likeness  to  the  original  will  be  too  thoroughl}"  ta- 
ken away  in  the  cutting — but  by  the  letters  *  K.  B.'  Do  you  see 
them  in  the  corner,  here  ?  " 

The  scene  which  the  drawing  represented  was  of  a  character 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  paper  for  which  it  was  destined  :  a  young 
man  reeling,  pistol  in  hand,  from  a  gambling-room — glimpses  of 
players  around  the  table  within — the  outline  of  a  female  figure, 
her  arms  wildly  extended  as  if  to  clasp  him,  in  the  black  night  out- 
side ;  a  scene,  melodramatic  in  conception,  faulty  in  design,  but 
drawn  with  exquisite  fineness  of  touch,  and  not  without  originality 
and  true  artistic  feeling  in  the  expression  and  gestures  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors. 

"  Why,  this  scene  must  surely  have  been  taken  from  life,"  said 
Steven,  when  he  had  examined  the  block  carefully.  "  I  remember 
seeing  one  like  it,  or  nearly  like  it,  years  ago  in  Sacramento. 
Surely,"  he  w.ent  on,  "  a  drawing  such  as  this  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  something  better  than  —  " 

"  A  halfpenny  Paris  paper  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  Barry,  quietly. 
"  No,  indeed,  it  is  not.  There  isn't  such  a  thing,  I  hold,  as  under- 
rated talent.  We  all  find  exactly  the  place  in  the  world  " — but  as 
she  said  this,  she  sighed — "exactly  the  place  that  we  are  most 
suited  to  fill.  AVhen  first  I  began  to  draw — come  and  sit  by  the 
fire,  please ;  as  long  as  we  talk  low,  we  may  talk — when  I  first 
thought  of  drawing  for  money,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  years  ago, 
I  had  a  great  opinion  of  myself.  Because  I  could  understand  good 
pictures  and  was  fond  of  them,  and  had  a  pretty-young-lady  touch, 
I  thought  I  was  an  artist." 

She  smiled :  the  pensive  flitting  smile  that  became  her  delicate 
face  so  well.  "  If  people  have  an  overweening  opinion  of  their 
own  ability,"  she  went  on,  as  Steven  remained  silent,  "  let  them 
try  to  make  money  by  it.  No  test  so  sure,  sir.  I  sent  over  my 
first  sketches  to  the  — ,  well,  to  one  of  the  best  magazines  in  Lon- 
don— I  know  nothing  of  English  magazines — but  the  clerk  of  the 
English  library — we  lived  at  Brussels,  then — told  me  it  was  one 
of  the  best,  and  for  two  months  heard  nothing  of  them.  Then  I 
wrote  to  inquire.  *  The  sketches  of  K.  B.,'  I  heard  in  three  lines 
of  reply,  *  were  wholly  valueless  to  the  — .  It  was  feared  they 
^vere  mislaid.  The  risk  of  mis-carriage  w^as  always,  as  K.  B.  prob- 
ably knew,  incurred  by  the  sender.'  " 

"  And  after  this  ?  "  asked  Steven,  interested  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  in  any  venture  of  art  or  literature. 

"  After  this,"  said  Mademoiselle  Barry,  "  we  came  to  Paris,  and 
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I  tried  some  of  the  first-class  French  papers,  with  the  same  success. 
At  last  an  artist,  who  looked  over  a  sketch  I  was  makini^  in  the 
Louvre  one  day,  told  me  I  must  draw  on  the  wood  with  my  own 
hand  if  I  wanted  to  get  money  from  the  journals.  I  learned  wood- 
drawing — I  mean  I  taught  myself  how  to  do  it — and,  bit  by  bit, 
have  risen  to  my  present  position.  The  '  Journal  du  Kive  gauche ' 
will  give  me  twenty  francs  at  least  for  this  block,  and  twenty  francs 
to  me  is  a  good  deal." 

"Steven  glanced  round  involuntarily  at  the  (5ard-table  where 
gold  pieces  were  circulating  pretty  freely  through  Mr.  Barry's  well- 
shaped  hands  in  the  course  of  the  friendly  round  game. 

"  Oh,  Papa  does  not  like  my  drawing  for  money,"  said  the  girl, 
as  if  she  had  guessed  his  thoughts.  "  He  can't  undei-stand — per- 
haps you  will  not — the  pleasure  I  have  in  possessing  money  that  has 
been  earned  by  myself,  not  by — not  by  my  father  putting  it  into 
my  hand,  you  know  !  " 

.  Just  as  she  Avas  speaking,  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck 
twelve.  Mr.  Barry  looked  round,  and  the  girl  rose  in  a  second, 
and  passed  with  her  graceful,  noiseless  tread  into  an  adjoining  room. 
She  came  back  a  minute  or  two  later,  bearing  a  small  tray  of  re- 
freshments, set  it  down  in  silence  on  a  table  near  the  players,  then 
came  back  to  Steven.  After  standing  for  a  few  moments  gazing 
down  intently  into  the  flickering  wood  fire,  "  Mr.  La  w^'ence,"  she  said, 
not  in  a  whisper,  but  in  the  kind  of  compressed  voice  more  difficult 
than  any  whisper  to  overhear,  "  do  you  ever  play  cards  ?  I  hope 
not.  It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  the  time,  no  doubt — my 
father  is  very  fond  of  cards  as  you  see,  but — but  unless  people  are 
very  lucky,  and  luck  is  so  capricious !  they  generally  end  by  losing 
an  aicfid  deal  of  money,  I  think  !  " 

"  Like  the  hero  in  your  sketch,"  answered  Steven,  unsuspiciously. 
"  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  I  feel  about  cards :  I  must 
either  not  play  at  all,  or  play  too  much.  Cards,  themselves,  don't 
amuse  me ;  but  I'm  ready,  only  too  ready,  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  winning  or  losing  ;  and,  as  I  have  no  money  to 
spare,  the  wisest  thing  is  for  me  never  to  touch  a  card  at  all." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  every  word  of  which  was  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  players,  but  the  players  seemed  all  of  them 
too  engrossed  to  attend  to  anything  beyond  their  game.  At  the 
end  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  Steven  and  Mademoiselle  Barry, 
still  talking  together  by  the  fire,  there  was  a  move,  and  one  of  the 
Frenchmen,  with  profuse  apologies  for  breaking  up  the  party  so 
soon,  rose  to  go.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue 
uniform,  with  a  bit  of  yellow  ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  remainder  of  the  party,  "  Chevalier." 

"  And  we  all  leave  off  much  as  we  began,"  said  Mr.  Barry,  care- 
lessly turning  over  a  small  heap  of  gold  pieces  at  his  side.     "  You, 
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Chevalier,  a  little  bit  better  off  than  the  rest  of  us.  Twenty  min- 
utes past  twelve,  only  !  "  This,  as  the  Chevalier  with  a  profound 
salutation  to  Mademoiselle  Barry,  left  the  room.  "Kate,  my  dear, 
you  are  close  to  the  clock — is  it  really  only  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  time,  Papa." 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say,  messieurs  ?  "  turning  to  his  other 
guests.     "  Shall  we  go  on  for  an  hour  or  so  more  or  not  ?  " 

One  of  the  men  answered  something  in  French  ;  glancing,  as  he 
spoke,  at  Steven. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Barry,  speaking  in  English,  "  it  would  be  a  bad 
compliment  to  ask  our  friend  to  join  us  so  late  in  the  evening.  You 
wouldn't  care  to  take  the  Chevalier's  place  for  an  hour,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Lawrence?  We  play  a  humdrum  round  game,  just  to  while 
away  the  time,  as  you  see,  and  you  young  men  are  so  accustomed 
to  liigh  play.  Now  don't  say  yes  out  of  good  nature  ! " 
Steven  hesitated. 

"Come  and  have  a  glass  of  wine  before  we  begin,  at  all  events," 
said  Mr.  Barry,  rising.  "  Katie,  my  love,  come  to  the  table  and 
have  some  wine.     You  look  tired." 

The  girl  obeyed  him  instantly,  as  she  always  obliged  him  in 
everything ;  drank  a  glass  of  claret,  ate  some  fruit,  then  in  her 
pretty,  quiet  way,  stood  chatting  to  the  three  or  four  dingy  French- 
men of  whom  her  "  reception  "  consisted,  while  Mr.  Barry  talked 
with  ever-increasing  friendliness  of  manner  to  Steven.  "You  don't 
care  to  take  a  hand,  I  see,"  he  remarked  at  last.  "Be  frank;  'twill 
only  be  for  an  hour,  but  I  don't  like  in  my  own  house  to  break  up 
the  game  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  am  wanted  I'll  play,"  said  Steven,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
approached  the  card  table,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  the  game 
you  are  playing  at." 

"We  play  lansquenet,"  said  one  of  the  Frenchman,  in  broken 
English.  "  Quite  easy  play — you  learn  him  in  tree  minute.  See, 
I  play  ze  valet,"  taking  up  a  pack  of  cards  to  further  his  explana- 
tion, "  and  ze  dame.  Your  money  is  for  ze  dame.  I  turn,  turn, 
turn — la  !  you  gain."  Extending  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  as  if 
to  show  by  pantomime  th<^  ease  with  which  he  would  be  despoiled 
of  his  money  by  the  Englishman's  superior  luck. 

"  Ah,  I  believe  I  know  something  about  it,"  said  Steven,  taking 
the  Chevalier's  vacant  chair ;  he  had  played  lansquenet  a  good 
many  dozen  times  at  Haverstock.  "  Only  in  England  we  call  it 
lansquenette." 

"  Lansquenet,  lansque/ie^^e,  mais  cest  la  m^me  chose,''^  cried  Mr. 
Barry,  whe  seldom  seemed  to  remember  whether  he  was  speaking 
English  or  French.  "The  stupidest  game  in  the  world,  as  a  game," 
confidentially  this  to  Steven,  "but  you  never  can  get  Frenchmen  to 
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play  at  anything  else,  except  baccarat.  Whist  is  too  slow  for 
them  ;  loo  they  detest."  Then  turning  to  the  other  players,  all  of 
whom  had  now  resumed  their  places,  Mr.  Barry  introduced  his 
guests  to  each  other,  formally,  and  the  little  round  game  went  on. 

Mademoiselle  Barry  went  back  to  the  fireside,  seated  herself  in 
an  arm-chair,  with  her  back  to  the  players,  and  never  looked  round 
until  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  when  the  game  broke  up. 
The  moment  the  men  rose  from  the  table,  the  habitues  of  the  house 
bowed  themselves  away,  and  Steven  coming  up  to  Mademoiselle 
Barry  began  to  wish  her  good  night. 

"  No,  no,  no,  Lawrence,"  cried  Mr.  Barry,  running  back  from  the 
door  where  he  had  been  seeing  his  friends  out,  and  putting  his  hand 
on  Steven's  arm.  "Stop  and  have  half  an  hour's  chat  and  a  friend- 
ly cigar  with  me.  You  haven't  been  very  much  bored  with  our 
quiet  evening  I  hope  ?  Then  you  must  come  next  Saturday — come 
as  long  as  you  are  in  Paris.     You  lost  a  little,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Steven,  "  I  won — four  or  five  pounds  at  least." 

"  Ah,  did  you,  indeed  ?  I  thought  de  Vitron  won,  as  much,  that 
is  to  say,  as  was  lost.  We  play,  as  you  see,  very  moderately.  I 
scarcely  remember  winning  or  losing  more  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred francs  myself,  in  one  evening,  for  months  past." 

Mademoiselle  Barry  looked  up  quickly  at  her  father's  face.  "  Ah," 
said  Mr.  Barry,  without  giving  her  time  to  speak,  "  my  daughter 
thinks  two  hundred  francs  a  frightfully  heavy  sum,  poor  little 
Katie !  and  so  it  is  to  us.  She  doesn't  remember  a  mother's  care, 
Lawrence.  From  the  time  she  was  so  high,  she  has  managed,  tried 
rather  to  manage,  my  nomadic  housekeeping  for  me.  A  life  spent 
in  great  continental  cities  without  mother  or  sister  is  a  terribly 
lonely  one  for  a  girl ;  but  as  much  as  I  can,  I  make  myself  her  com- 
panion." 

He  put  his  arm  tenderly  round  her  thin  little  figure  and  drew 
her  to  his  side.  *'  And  how  have  you  passed  your  evening  child  ? 
Wearied  with  the  sight  of  old  gentlemen  and  card-playing  as 
usual ?  " 

"I  wasn't  wearied  at  all  while  Mr.  Lawrence  talked  to  me,"  an- 
swered the  girl  with  perfect  frankness.  "  As  soon  as  he  touched  the 
cards  I  was  alone  again,  and  I  never  feel  very  weary  when  I  am  alone." 

"  As  soon  as  a  man  touches  cards  you  look  upon  him  as  lost, 
Katie,  don't  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Barry.  "  It  is  a  symptom  of  old  fogy- 
ism  quite  unpardonable  in  your  sight.  Nothing  really  pleases  my 
little  girl,  sir,  but  wandering  through  churches  and  picture  galleries 
of  a  morning,  and  working  herself  blind  as  you  have  seen,  over 
her  wood  drawing  of  an  evening.  Her  only  dissipation,  poor  child, 
is  the  theatre.  We  are  going  there  to-morrow  night,  by  the  by,  to 
hear  this  new  thing  they  are  bringing  out  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
You  have  heard  it  of  course  ?  " 
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"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  have  heard," 
said  Steven.  "I  have  been  taken,  I  know,  to  most  of  the  theatres 
in  Paris,  but — " 

"  If  one  doesn't  care  for  music  what  a  toil  of  pleasure  it  is,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Barry,  "  especially  if  you  have  not  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  !  Now,  I  was  just  going  to  propose  that  you 
should  accompany  us  to-morrow.  We  go  in  a  very  humble  fashion 
— walk  to  the  theatre,  ray  daughter  in  her  morning  dress,  take  our 
places  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  house,  and,  when  we  have  had 
enough,  come  away.  Such  a  way  of  passing  the  evening  would  be 
martyrdom  to  you  no  doubt  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Steven.  "It  is  the  only  way  in 
which,  if  I  could  choose,  I  should  ever  go  to  the  theatre  myself." 

"  Then  you  had  better  come  with  us,  I  think,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Barry,  raising  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  his  face. 

And  this  was  how  Steven's  apprenticeship  to  lansquenet  and  bac- 
carat was  brouirht  about. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MONSIEUR  Valentin's  sketch. 

You  can't  deny,  my  dear  Steven,  that  you  are  always  with  these 
people.  I  hear  it  from  everybody.  You  have  been  seen  with  them 
in  all  sorts  of  places — picture  galleries,  churches,  theatres,  even,  and, 
by  your  own  account,  you  spend  your  evenings  at  their  house. 
Now,  I  have  no  small  jealousy.  No,"  said  Dot,  loftily,  "  my  maxim 
is  perfect  confidence,  perfect  freedom,  in  married  life ;  but  what  I 
do  say  is,  a  husband  who  amuses  himself  as  you  do  has  no  right — 
no  right,  Steven,  to  interfere  with  his  wife  in  any  way ! " 

"  And  I,"  answered  Steven,  "  differ  from  you  entirely.  I  spend 
my  mornings  in  walking  about  with  the  Barry s.  I  go  there  some- 
times of  an  evening,  and  shall  continue  to  do  during  the  short  time 
we  stay  in  Paris.  And  I  don't  choose  you  to  go  to  this  masked 
ball.  It's  the  first  thing  I  have  forbidden  you  to  do  yet,  Dora,  and 
I  insist  upon  your  obeying  me." 

"  Insist  ?  Because  of  the  expense,  or  what  you  believe  will  be 
the  expense,  I  conclude  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Steven,  "expense  is  a  subject  I 
have  long  ceased  to  think  about,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned." 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence,  firing.  "I 
like  that.  I  lose  all  the  money  at  baccarat  and  ecarte,  I  suppose  ? 
/  am  pointed  out,  by  half  Paris,  as  the  associate  of  a  set  of  no- 
torious, disreputable  card-sharpers  ?  " 

"  Not  card-sharpers,"  said  Steven,  calmly.     "  I  don't  think  the 
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people  you  spend  your  time  with  particularly  reputable,   but    I 
know  no  reason  why  they  should  be  accounted  card-sharper.^." 

"A  great  deal  more  than  can  be  said  for  your  companions,"  cried 
Dot,  wisely  declining  the  defence  of  her  own  friends.  "  I  speak 
much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  Steven,  and  I  think  it  my 
positive  duty  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Barry  is  looked  upon  among  the 
English  as  a  common  blackleg.  His  accomplice — one  of  his  ac- 
complices, rather — is  an  old  man  they  call  the  Chevalier.  The 
Chevalier  and  three  or  four  other  Frenchmen  of  the  same  stamp 
play  at  his  house  twice  a  week — you  see  I  have  heard  all  about  it — 
nominally  winning  and  losing  money  among  themselves,  and  then, 
of  course,  when  they  get  any  poor  simpleton  into  the  net,  they 
divide  the  spoil.  There  are  Englishmen  now  in  Paris  who  remem- 
ber Barry  in  Florence,  in  Monaco,  in  Brussels.  He  lives  by  his 
wits,  by  his  dextrous  fingers,  I  should  say;  just  remains  in  a  place 
until  he  has  plucked  a  sufiicient  number  of  pigeons,  or  until  the 
police  are  down  upon  him,  and  then  goes  away,  nobody  knows 
where ;  his  daughter,  if  she  is  his  daughter,  with  him." 

Steven  had  kept  his  temper  admirably  hitherto,  but  at  his  wife's 
last  words  the  color  rose  in  an  ominous  flush  across  his  face. 
*'  Barry  may  or  may  not  be  what  you  say,  Dora.  Until  such  accusa- 
tions are  brought  openly  against  a  man,  I,  for  my  part,  would  never 
stoop  to  listen  to  them  behind  his  back.  As  for  Mademoiselle 
Barry—" 

"  As  for  Mademoiselle  Barry  ?  Pray  don't  hesitate,  my  dear." 
"  She  is  the  first  quiet,  decent  woman  it  has  been  my  chance  to  come 
across  in  Paris,"  said  Steven,  with  deliberation,  "  and  I  have  found 
rest  and  pleasure  in  her  society.  Pm  not,  I  never  shall  be,  up  to 
the  mark  of  the  world  you  like  to  live  in,  Dora.  The  truth  must  be 
told,  some  day,  between  us !  You  took  me  to  your  balls  and  I 
saw  women  drest — that  I  should  use  the  word !  as  no  honest  man 
in  my  class  of  life  would  ever  see  his-  wife  or  sisters  dress :  Avith 
painted  lips  and  cheeks,  with  dishevelled  hair ;  nakedness  in  their 
shoulders,  immodesty  in  their  eyes — " 
"Steven!" 

"  And  I  felt  a  pang.  Well,  you'd  never  understand  what  I  felt, 
child,  on  fii*st  seeing  you  among  them.  Ridiculous,  quite !  I  know 
all  you  would  say.  A  woman  of  the  world  must  dress  and  dance 
and  be  like  others.     So  you  told  me,  Dora,  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir,  and  I  remember  you  told  me  that  you  were  ignorant 
— you  confessed  it  then — ignorant  of  the  ways  of  civilized  people, 
and  that  you  would  not  seek  to  make  me  adopt  your  absurd,  old- 
fashioned  notions." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  adopt  them  now.  You  have  had  freedom 
enough,  God  knows ! "  said  Steven,  "  and  have  been  to  balls 
enough,  and  spent  money,  and  lived   fast  enough  in  every  way. 
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without  my  opposing  you.  At  this  masked  ball  I  make  a  stand. 
You  shall  not  go  to  it.  The  matter  is  settled."  And  he  rose,  and 
began  searching  about  for  his  hat  among  the  heaps  of  silk  and 
velvet  that,  as  usual,  filled  up  every  chair  and  table  in  the  small 
room. 

"Oh,  but  the  matter  is  not  settled,"  cried  Dot.  "You  needn't 
take  up  your  hat ;  your  friends  must  wait  for  you  to-day.  After 
what  you  have  said — the  cruel,  the  infamous  things  you  have  said 
of  my  acquaintance !  women  received — yes,  received  by  the  world, 
Steven,  I  choose  to  speak  openly,  too.  This  Mademoiselle  Barry 
who  you  say  is  the  first  decent  person  you  have  spoken  to  in  Paris, 
is  looked  upon  by  every  one  as  simply  an  accomplice  of  the  man's. 
How  did  they  first  get  to  know  you  ?  Would  any  respectable 
man  introduce  a  stranger  to  his  daughter  in  the  Luxembourg  gar- 
dens? I  don't — I  canH  stoop  to  suspecting  you  of  really  caring 
for  such  society,  but  I  do  say  that  in  appearing  openly  with  a  per- 
son like  Mademoiselle  Barry  you  outrage  public  opinion  and  me." 
Steven  turned  round  and  looked  down  on  Dot's  face,  the  small 
face  smaller  than  ever  after  all  its  midnight  vigils,  haggard  now 
that  no  rouge  adorned  it,  and  with  genuine  feeling,  genuine  indig- 
nation, written  on  its  features ;  and  all  the  manliness  of  his  nature 
forbade  him,  as  it  had  forbidden  him  that  night  of  her  first  victory 
at  Ashcot,  to  contend  with  a  thing  so  small.  "  Dora,  my  dear,  you 
speak  like  a  child.  I  was  wrong  to  be  vexed  with  you.  You  only 
repeated  what  some  empty-headed  fool  had  told  you  of  Mademoi- 
selle Barry.  She  an  accomplice  I  She  one  of  a  band  of  card 
sharpers !  I  have  committed  an  outrage  on  public  opinion  by 
being  seen  with  her ! "  Steven  laughed  aloud.  "  A  little,  simple- 
minded  girl  who  lets  me  walk  beside,  her  through  these  galleries 
and  show  places  and  teaches  me — I  want  it  bad  enough!  who 
lived  here,  and  who  died  there,  and  what  this  picture  means,  and 
the  rest  of  it." 

"  And  lansquenet  and  ecarte  of  an  evening  ?  Is  that  another 
branch  of  Mademoiselle  Barry's  tuition  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Barry  detests  cards,"  said  Steven,  shortly.  "  If 
I  had  followed  her  advice  I  should  never  have  touched  a  card  in 
her  father's  house.  The  moment  play  begins  she  turns  her  back 
upon  us ;  sits  down  to  her  drawing.  I've  told  you  before  how  she 
works  out  those  blocks  of  hers — and  never  looks  round  again  until 
the  table  breaks  up." 

"  I  see :  rdle  d?  ingenice :  exactly  what  I  was  told.  Steven,  to 
come  from  sentiment  to  fact,  how  much  money  have  you  lost  since 
you  made  the  acquaintance  of  your  friend  Mr.  Barry  and  his  intel- 
lectual, simple-minded  daughter  ?  " 

Steven  did  not  reply. 

"You  can  answer  at  least,"  said  Dot.     "The  question  is  a  fair 
14 
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one.     IIow  much  of  our  money  has  ah*eady  made  its  way  into  the 
Bancs'  pockets?" 

"  Well,  on  the  whole,"  said  Steven,  "  I  believe  I  must  have  lost 
about  thirty  pounds.  Till  three  days  ago  I  had  won — won  consider- 
ably, but  on  Saturday  night  the  Inor^  certainly  went  dead  against  me. 
So  you  see,  my  dear,  I  have  no  secrets ;  I  tell  you  everything  ! " 
And  he  stooped  and  drew  her  kindly  (not  kissing  her :  the  bat- 
talions of  hair  pins,  the  powders,  the  unguents  which  surrounded 
Dora  of  a  morning,  did  not  encourage  these  old-fashioned  amenilies 
of  domestic  life)  to  his  side. 

"  Does  Mademoiselle  Barry  know  you  are  a  married  man,  Ste- 
ven?" 

"I — I  suppose  so,"  he  answered.  "I  have  never  thought  it 
necessary  to  talk  to  the  Barry s  about  my  own  affairs." 

"  And  you  tell  me,  on  your  honor,  you  are  not  a  bit  .  .  .  oh, 
Steven,  you  are  not  a  bit  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  ask  me  such  a  question,  Dora." 

"  But  I  do  ask  it !  and  I  do  expect  you  to  give  me  an  answer, 
sir!" 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  will  have  it,  poor  little  Mademoiselle  Barry 
is  the  last  woman  I  should  ever  think  of  in  that  kind  of  way — 
even  if  I  could  *  fall  in  love,'  as  you  call  it,  with  anybody  now  !  " 

"Am  I  to  take  that  as  a  personal  compliment,  I  wonder?" 

"  Take  it  as  the  plain  truth,  Dora.  You  know  well  enough  I 
never  try  to  pay  you  compliments." 

She  put  one  small  hand  under  her  husband's  arm,  clasped  it  with 
the  other,  and  so  stood  meditative  for  some  moments.  "  How  glad 
I  am  we  have  had  all  this  out !  "  she  cried  at  last.  "  How  foolish  I 
was  not  to  speak  before  !  You  have  quite  satisfied  me  about  these 
poor,  virtuous,  slandered  Barrys  (only  don't  lose  any  more  thirty 
pounds  than  you  can  help,  for  the  future,  my  dear  big  goose),  and 
.  .  .  ah,  Steven,  you  canH  refuse  me  now  about  this  ball ! 
Every  one  is  going,"  went  on  Dot,  not  giving  him  time  to  speak, 
"Grizelda  Long,  Lady  B.,  all  the  people  I  know.  You  can  come 
yourself  to  mount  dragon  over  me,  if  you  will,  dear !  It  will  be 
almost  my  last — think  of  that !  my  last  party  in  Paris.  Don't 
refuse  me." 

"Don't  force  me  to  refuse  you,"  said  Steven.  "You  know  very 
well  what  I  have  said  already.     Don't  force  me  to  repeat  it." 

"Steven,"  cried  Dot,  both  hands  clasped  round  his  arm,  and 
looking  up  entreatingly  into  his  face ;  if  you  won't  let  me  accept 
this  invitation,  at  least  give  me  your  reasons  for  declining  it.  You 
have  never  said  a  word  about  my  going  to  other  balls;  why 
mustn't  I  go  to  this?  How  can  a  masked  ball — a  fancy  ball, 
rather;  half  the  people  won't  wear  masks — be  worse  than  any 
other  ?    Can  a  dress  of  Louis  Quinze  or  of  the  First  Empire,"  said 
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Dot,  with  unconscious  irony,  "be  less  decorous  than  one  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ?  " 

"  Hardly,  I  must  admit,"  answered  Steven.  "  Still,  some  of  these 
costumes  do  outrival  even  what  I  saw  in  your  Parisian  ball  rooms." 
And  he  pointed  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  milliners'  pictures  that  were 
lying  in  a  heap  beside  Dora's  workcase  on  the  table. 

"  And  you  have  been  judging  of  a  ball  costume  by  these  ridicu- 
lous engravings!"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence.  A  set  of  old-fashioned 
stupidities  that  some  one,  Gnzelda  Long,  I  think,  left  here  yester- 
day !  No  doubt  there  are  all  sorts  of  outrageous  costumes  to  be 
found  among  them — theatrical  costumes — who  knows?  But  do 
you  think  I  would  appear  in  one  of  thein  ?  in  anything  that  was  not 
the  perfection  of  good  taste  ?  Now,  Steven,  I  don't  argue,  I  don't 
wish  to  oppose  you,  but  will  you,  just  to  please  me,  let  me  show 
you  the  little  dress  that,  if  you  did  relent,  and  if  I  did  go,  I  would 
wear?"  She  made  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  sit  doAvn  again; 
disappeared  for  a  minute  into  her  bedroom;  then  returned,  holding 
something  out  of  sight  behind  her,  came  and  knelt  down  at  his 
feet. 

"  The  ball,  as  you  know,  my  dear  Steven,  is  given  by  Ladv  Sarah 
Adair." 

"  I  know,"  said  Steven.  "  That  fact  alone  set  me  against  it. 
Why  doesn't  Lady  Sarah  Adair  live  with  her  husband?" 

"  Because  he  is  a  monster,"  cried  Dora,  "  a  horrible  half-witted 
creature  (she  only  married  him  for  his  money,  poor  girl!)  and  he 
beats  her — yes,  Steven,  beats  her  and  throws  her  down  stairs  when 
he  is  not  sober,  and  the  doctor  gave  a  certificate  that  there  was 
danger  to  her  life  in  remaining  with  hira." 

"  And  so  she  forgets  her  sorrows  by  living  alone  in  Paris,  and 
giving  masked  balls  ! "  interrupted  Steven. 

"  She  lives  well  thought  of  by  every  one ;  has  an  old  lady — is  it 
her  aunt,  or  his  aunt?  well,  some  one's  aunt — as  chaperon  ;  and  in- 
vites all  kinds  of  artists  and  celebrities,  quite  the  sort  of  society 
you  would  like,  to  her  house.  To  walk  through  this  ball,  they 
say,  will  be  like  walking  through  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits. 
There  are  to  be  groups  illustrative  of  the  different  periods — each 
person  dressed  by  artists,  for  the  part  to  which  he  is  best  suited, 
j^'ow — now  shall  I  show  you  my  costume,  Steven  ?  It  has  been 
designed  by  a  celebrated  painter  who  knows  me  by  sight,  and 
Lady  Sarah  will  be  in  despair  at  losing  me.  Not  another  full- 
grown  person  in  Paris  could  fill  the  character,  they  say,  but  me. 
Will  you  see  it?" 

"  Show  me  anything  you  choose,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  here,  then,"  Dot  produced  a  colored  engraving.  "  Here, 
I  must  tell  you,  is  the  model  for  Marie  de  Medicis.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  "  and  she  leant  across,  still  holding  something  in  her 
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left  hand,  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  costume  to  [Steven's 
ignorant  eyes.  "A  crimson  velvet  stomacher  embroidered  with 
pearls,  you  see,  pearls  on  the  throat  and  wrists,  white  silk  train,  all 
worked  in  richest  crimson  and  gold." 

"I  see,"  said  Steven.  "A  tawdry  strolling-actor  affair  to  my 
taste,  but  suited,  no  doubt,  to  a  woman  about  as  tall  as  I  am,  and 
stout  in  proportion." 

"  Exactly,  exactly,"  cried  Dot ;  "  that  dress  is  for  Lady  Sarah 
herself — who,  as  you  know,  poor  dear,  is  one  of  the  unwieldiest 
women  in  Paris.  Lady  Sarah  is  to  be  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  for 
me; — ah,  Steven,  for  me  is  reserved  the  sweetest  little  dress  of  the 
ball — Marie  de  Medicis'  page  or  train-bearer."  Saying  which  she 
produced  another  picture — an  artist's  sketch  this,  artistically  col- 
ored, and  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  herself  in  the  face — and  put 
it  into  Steven's  hand. 

"  Doublet  of  sky-blue  silk,  you  see,  dear ;  little  hanging  cloak 
of  blue  velvet ;  velvet  cap  ;  white  plume ;  tiny  rapier  in  the  belt ; 
white  satin — great  heavens,  Steven !  "  cried  Dot,  starting  away  as 
she  chanced  to  look  from  the  picture  to  her  husband's  face,  "  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  You — you  want  to  go  in  this  dress  to  a  ball  ?  "  said  Steven, 
each  word  coming  from  his  lips  with  dry,  measured  emphasis. 
"  You  could  endure  to  havo  men's  eyes  upon  you — you,  a  married 
woman,  thirty  years  of  age — in  a  dress  like  this  ?  " 

"  I  think,  before  you  insult  me  in  that  way,  you  should  remem- 
ber what  you  are  saying ! "  But,  as  she  spoke.  Dot  rose  to  her 
feet  and  shrunk  away  from  him  frightened.  "  People  much  better 
than  we  go  to  balls  in  page-costume.  Lady  Alicia  Hall  went  in 
the  same  character  last  year,  and — and  its  very  ungenerous  in  you, 
Steven,  to  taunt  me  with  my  age.  The  costume  is  looked  upon  by 
everybody  as  the  perfection  of  good  taste,  and  M.  Valentin,  one  of 
the  most  rising  artists  in  Paris,  drew  it  expressly  to  suit  me." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  was  Steven's  answer.  "  Then  you  can  write  word 
to  Lady  Sarah  Adair,  at  once,  that  you  will  not  attend  her  ball. 
Say,  if  you  want  an  excuse,  that  you  believe  your  husband  will 
have  taken  you  home  to  his  farm  before  the  day  arrives.  Monsieur 
Valentin's  sketch  I  treat  as  you  ought  to  have  done  when  it  was 
first  put  into  your  hands  !  "  And  Steven  tore  the  sketch  across  into 
six,  eight  pieces  ;  then,  deliberately,  without  passion,  laid  the  frag- 
ments down  in  a  little  pile  upon  the  table. 

Dora  stood  for  a  full  minute  or  more  silent,  aghast ;  then  she 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  "  I  would  rather,  much,  you  had 
struck  me  ! "  she  cried,  the  great,  dark  eyes  flaming  out  from  har 
small  face.  "If  you  had  kept  me  from  the  ball,  I  should  at  least 
have  had  the  picture  of  my  toilet  to  look  at !  could  have  made  be- 
lief to  myself,  almost,  when  Pm  back  in  your  horrid  Ashcot,  that 
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I  had  worn  it.  It  was  drawn  for  me — it  was  my  portrait — half 
Paris  knows  Monsieur  Valentin  drew  it  for  me.  Oh,  I  hate  you — 
I  hate  you  ! " 

She  set  her  teeth ;  she  stamped  with  her  little  foot.  An  injury 
regarding  millinery  had,  as  you  have  seen,  been  the  unpardonable 
wrong  done  her  in  her  youth.  Millinery  still  was  the  one  human 
interest  that  could  wring  genuine  feeling,  genuine  passion  from 
what  shallow  depths  she  possessed  of  soul.  "You  are  big  and 
strong,  and  you  think,  now  you  have  me  in  your  power,  you  can 
treat  me — as  you  treated  that  wretched  man  whom  you  turned  out 
of  your  house  to  starve !  But  I'm  not  afraid  of  you.  I'll  write 
and  tell  Uncle  Frank  of  your  violence.  What  right  had  you  to 
destroy  my  poor  little  picture  ?  my  own  property,  drawn  on  pur- 
pose for  me,  and  colored  so  bright  and  pretty,  and — real  gold  dust 
on  the  hair !  "  said  Dot,  with  choking  voice. 

"  I  had  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  destroy  it,"  said  Steven.  "  The 
ri2jht  of  a  husband  who  does  not  choose  that  his  wife  should  fororet 
her  own  self-respect,  or  to  see  her  represented  in  a  dress  which  I 
believe  many  a  common  play-actress  would  have  the  decency  to  blush 
for  having  worn.  Write  to  your  uncle,  child.  Describe  the  dress  you 
wanted  to  appear  in  at  a  ball  of  two  hundred  people,  and  tfeU  him 
how  I  served  the  model  of  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  I  have 
done."  And  once  more  Steven  took  up  his  hat  and  moved  across 
to  the  door. 

"  And  neither — ^in  spite  of  all  those  grand  declamations — am  I 
ashamed ! "  cried  Dora,  watching  him  with  flashing  eyes.  "  If 
other  women  of  good  position,  and  good  birth,  and  everything,  had 
not  appeared  in  page-costume,  of  course  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  it,  but  they  have — Lady  Alicia  Hall  wore  this  very 
dress — and  I'm  not  ashamed,  and  I  don't  take  your  ultimatum  as 
final.     Suppose  I  say  that  I  choose  to  go  to  this  fancy  ball  ?  " 

"  I  will  suppose  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  talking  nonsense," 
said  Steven,  not  unkindly,  in  a  voice  not  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  might  have  addressed  a  wilful,  reasonless  child. 

"  Nonsense,  am  I  ?  That  reinains  to  be  seen.  You  are  not  in 
Central  America  now,  remember,  but  in  civilized  Europe,  and  I'm 
yonr  wife,  sir — not  your  squaw,  your  slave — and  a  free  agent !  If 
I  say  that  I  will  stay  in  Paris,  that  I  will  go  to  Lady  Sarah's  ball 
—what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Steven,  laconically,  "  you  might  stay  here,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  good.  Ashcot  may  be  dull  and  humble 
— I'm  afraid  it  is  so  to  you,  Dora — but  the  women  who  have  lived 
there  have  been  honest  wives,  thank  God  !  Ashcot  would  be  no 
place  for  a  lady  who  had  gone  in  male  attire,  and  against  her 
husband's  wish,  to  a  Parisian  masquerade." 

As  he  spoke  Dot  had  watched  him  narrowly,  and  in  her  inmost 
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heart — a  heart  wholly  frivolous,  untainted,  as  yet,  by  worse  than 
frivolity— she  felt  that  she  respected  him.  "  We'll  talk  no  more 
of  this,"  she  said,  turning  shortly  away.  "  I  have  not  been  ungen- 
erous to  you.  I  have  not  blamed  you,  even,  as  most  wives  would, 
for  your  intimacy  with  the  Barry s,  but,  of  course,  power  is  in  your 
hands  and  you  use  it.  Thank  heaven,  the  discussion  is  over  ' " 
"  Amen,"  said  Steven,  dryly,  and  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

KATHAEINE  GOES  OVER  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  house  ten  minutes  when  a  hired 
Hacre,  containing  two  English  travellers,  drove  up  before  the  door. 

"  The  Honorable  Augustus  Dynevor  was  not  squeamish  as  to 
the  quality  of  air  he  breathed,"  remarked  the  Squire,  when  he  and 
Katharin.e,  a  minute  later,  had  made  their  way  up  to  the  dark,  un- 
savory landing  of  the  entresol.  "  The  direction  you  can  send  your 
friends  in  England,  is  the  best  thing  about  the  house,  I  should  say 
— but  show,  not  comfort,  is  just  what  poor  Dot  would  care  for! 
Now,  let  me  ask  for  her,  Kate,  I  know  the  ways  of  these  French 
servants,  and  their  *madame  paw  visible'  better  than  you  do." 
The  Squire,  as  he  spoke,  gave  a  long  ring  at  the  bell,  and  when 
Dora's  femme  de  menage — old  and  mcenad-like,  as  only  a  Paris 
charwoman  can  be — answered  it,  planted  his  umbrella  well  within 
the  door,  as  an  advance  guard,  before  giving  her  time  to  speak. 
"  Madame  est  allez  maisone.  Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  Kate,,  my 
dear,  go  in — don't  believe  a  word  of  it — French  women  never  tell 
the  truth." 

"  Mais,  Monsieur — Madame  est  souffrante  !  Madame  'me  rep&it 
jamais  le  matin /^^  expostulated  the  poor  moenad,  shrilly.  "Made- 
moiselle Aglae,"  shriller  still ;  "  venez  done  parler  d  ces  mes- 
sieurs !  " 

Mademoiselle  Aglae  was  a  large-eyed,  coffee-hued  young  person ; 
with  a  waist  of  eighteen  inches ;  with  green  ribbons  coquettishly 
set  in  glossy  black  hair — Dora's  work- woman,  lady's  maid,  and 
confidante,  at  thirty  sous  a  day.  She  came  forward  with  the 
grimace,  that  among  Frenchwomen  of  her  class  passes  for  a  smile, 
and  a  little  reverence  to  the  Squire.  "  Madame  Laurent  est  desolee 
Jlonsieur  et  Madame,  mats — " 

"  Mais  we  are  going  in  to  see  her,"  said  Mr.  Hilliard,  marching 
straight  past  Mademoiselle  Aglae,  and  knocking  at-  the  first  door 
he  saw  with  the  head  of  his  umbrella.  "Dora,  my  dear,"  in  his 
loud,  cheery  voice.  "  Dora,"  still  louder,  "  we've  travelled,  all  the 
way  from  Kent  to  pay  you  a  morning  visit,  and  we  mean  to  come 
in  whether  you're  visible  or  desolate  or  not." 
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And  now  Aglae  and  the  mosnad  beheld  a  sight  such  as  their 
black  eyes  never  beheld  before:  Madame,  in  her  not  too  dainty 
dressing-gown;  Madame,  her  hair  in  pins,  slippered,  unroiiged, 
suddenly  "  visible,"  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the  necks,  first 
of  one  then  the  other  of  these  untimely  English  visitors. 

"  Dear  Uncle  Frank — Kate,  and  you  never  wrote  to  tell  me ! 
Aglae,  c'est  ma  cousine,  ma  scmcr.  Vtens  done  voir  si  Jfademoiselie 
est  gentille  !  Steven  hasn't  been  gone  ten  minutes,  you  must  have 
passed  him  close  to  the  house.  We  have  very  little  room,  Uncle 
Frank,"  running  before  them  into  the  salon  ;  "  our  apartment  is  a 
modest  one,  a  nut-shell,  and  Fm  obliged  to  do  my  needle-work  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  chair." 

The  Squire  seated  himself  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
crimson -velvet  arm-chairs — from  which  Dora  had  first  to  sweep 
away  a  whole  avalanche  of  finery — and  looked  about  the  room  in 
a  sort  of  wonder.  Patterns  and  women's  work-tools,  and  a  toilette 
glass  on  the  table;  shreds  and  ribbons  on  the  floor;  oceans  of  bil- 
lowy-white blonde  and  muslin  everywhere.  "  And  is  this  your 
sitting  room  ?  "  he  cried.  "  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  find 
room  for  that  big  husband  of  yours  among  all  this  stock  of  tool  ? 
Have  you  set  up  a  milliner's  shop,  Mrs.  Dora,  or  what  ?  " 

Dora,  her  arm  round  Katharine's  waist,  answered  that  she  had 
not  set  up  a  milliner's  shop — though  no  one,  alas  !  as  Uncle  Frank 
knew,  could  be  better  suited  to  do  so  than  herself  She  had  made 
a  good  many  kind  friends  in  Paris,  fortunately  for  her !  and  her 
friends  asked  her  out  sometimes,  and  such  modest  toilettes  as  she 
required  (the  Squire  thought  of  the  bills  that  had  been  sent  to  him 
for  Mrs.  Lawrence's  weddmg  outfit)  she  prepared  herself  Steven 
was  so  seldom  at  home,  and  there  was  so  little  light  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  that  she  was  glad  to  use  the  drawing- 
room  to  work  in  of  a  morning." 

"  And  are  you  getting  stronger,  Dot,"  said  Katharine,  looking 
down  steadily  at  her  cousin's  face.  "  You  are  thin,  I  am  afraid. 
You  don't  look  as  if  the  air  of  Paris  had  done  you  all  the  good  wo 
expected." 

"I  shall  be  better,  now  you  have  come," cried  Dot  affectionately. 
"  I — well,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  I  must  confess  I 
have  felt  a  very  little  lonely  of  late  !  Where  are  you  staying  ? 
Hotel  Rivoli — ah,  how  delightful !  we  can  see  each  other  all  day 
long.  I  have  a  carriage  by  the  month — yes,  Uncle  Frank,  it  does 
sound  extravagant,  but,  as  I  said  to  Steven,  surely  it  is  better  to 
pay  the  stable  keeper  than  the  physician ! — and  I  can  take  you 
about,  dear  Kate,  and  show  you  Paris.  I  know  a  great  many 
people.  I  can  get  you  invitations  for  every  night  of  your  life  if 
you  choose." 

Katharine  hesitated  and  looked  down  at  the  floor.     The  Squire 
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spoke  out  boldly.  "  We  have  not  come  to  Paris  for  ball-going, 
Dot,  thank  you,  and — and  we  have  heard  already  that  you  have 
a  numerous  acquaintance.  'Tis  to  be  hoped  you  look  well  into 
the  character  of  your  friends,"  he  added ;  for  Mr.  Ililliard  was  a 
man  who  seldom  beat  long  about  the  bush  in  anything  he  had  got 
to  say.  "  English  people  don't  live  about  on  the  Continent,  as  a 
rule,  unless  they  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  stopping  at  home, 
and  you  know  you  are  fond  of  pleasure,  and  if  Lawrence,  as  we 
hear,  does  not  go  with  you —  ?  "  The  Squire  shook  his  head  and 
looked  altogether  as  though  he  had  very  poor  opinion  of  the  results 
to  which  little  Mrs.  Dora's  Parisian  friends  and  their  entertainments 
were  likely  to  lead. 

Dot  shot  a  keen  glance,  first  at  the  Squire's  face,  then  at  Katha- 
rine's. What  had  they  heard  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  sud- 
den flight  to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  hunting  season  ?  Were 
they  here  as  Steven's  allies,  or  hers  ?  Was  her  chance  of  wearing 
the  blue  and  silver  heightened,  in  fine,  or  lessened  by  their  advent  ? 

"  I  know  the  nicest  people  in  Paris,  Uncle  Frank.  You  cannot 
have  heard  a  Avord  against  any  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Long — you 
remember  my  bridesmaid,  Grizelda  Long  ?  well,  she  introduced  me 
to  dear  little  Lady  B.,  and  through  her  a  great  many  people 
have  called  on  me,  and —  " 

"And  Lawrence,"  interrupted  the  Squire.  "Are  his  friends  the 
nicest  people  in  Paris,  too  ?  " 

"  You  will  put  that  question  to  him,  please,"  said  Dot,  drop- 
ping her  eyelids.  "I  can  tell  you  nothing  whatever  about  Steven's 
fi-iends.     He  is  out  all  day.     I  scarcely  see  him  except  at  meals." 

"Well,"  said  the  Squire,  looking  around  him  anew,  "  if  you  have 
as  many  yards  of  muslin  about  always  as  you  have  to-day,  I 
shouldn't  say  there  was  much  room  for  him  at  home.  What  time 
is  it  now  ?  Half-past  eleven.  You  have  become  very  fashionable 
in  your  hours,  Dot — got  into  the  detestable  French  habit  of  dress- 
ing-gowns, too  ?  A  young  wife  like  you  ought  to  be  as  neat  and 
fresh  when  she  sits  down  to  breakfast  with  her  husband  as  at  any 
other  hour  of  the  day.     What  do  you  say,  Kate  ?  " 

"  —  That  every  one  knows  their  own  failings  best — don't  you 
Kate  ? "  interposed  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  If  I  was  strong  I  v/ould  be 
up  with  the  lark — out  in  the  fresh  air  every  morning  of  my  life — 
but  Pm  not  strong,"  an  opportune  short,  hollow  cough  interrupted 
her.  "I  can  take  nothing  'till  eleven,  and  then  only  a  cup  of  choc- 
olate, and  Steven,  poor  fellow  has  such  an  appetite  !  So  it's  better 
for  each  of  us  to  keep  to  our  own  hours.  I  assure  you  I  manage 
our  housekeeping  very  economically.  The  old  creature  who  let 
you  in  constitutes  our  whole  establishment,  and  even  her  I  don't 
board,  and  our  dinner  is  sent  from  a  restaurant,  and — and  we  have 
only  two  meals  a  day !  "  added  Dot  pathetically. 
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"  And,  it  you  have  a  grain  of  sense  between  you,  will  be  thank- 
ful to  get  back  to  your  own  comfortable  home,"  said  the  Squire, 
rising  to  his  feet.  "  The  air  of  this  room  isn't  lit  for  human  lungs, 
Dora  !  I  don't  like  your  looks  at  all,  and  I  shall  tell  your  husband, 
so.  You  have  had  quite  enough  of  Paris,  in  my  opinion,  and.  had 
much  better  give  up  a  little  of  your  town  and  come  back  with  Kate 
and  me  when  we  go  ?  " 

A  flush  of  color  came  over  Dot's  face.  "  I — I  should  be  ready 
to  go  to-morrow,"  she  cried,  "  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As  for 
Steven —  " 

"  Oh,  leave  Steven  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Hilliard.  "  I'll  never  believe 
that  Lawrence  has  got  so  fond  of  town  life  as  to  want  to  stay, 
with  you  ready  to  return.  Where  is  he  likely  to  be  found  ?  I 
might  stroll  out  and  take  a  look  after  him,  while  you  two  girls  have 
your  talk  together  about  dressmakers  and  furbelows." 

"Kate  must  stop  with  me  for  the  day,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
possessing  herself  of  Katharine's  hand.  "  I  shall  give  up  all  otlier 
engagements  now  that  she  has  come.  Leave  her  with  me,  dear 
Uncle  Frank,  and  don't  expect  to  see  anything  more  of  her  'till  six 
o'clock  at  the  earliest." 

"  And  where  shall  I  find  Lawrence  ?   at  Galignani's,  or  where." 

"  I — 1  never  heard  of  Steven's  going  to  Galignani's,"  cried  Dot,  her 
eyelids  lowered  again.  "  If  I  speak  the  truth,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  where  to  tell  you  to  look  for  him." 

So  the  Squire  went  out,  to  while  away  the  time  as  best  he  might 
by  watching  such  carriages  and  horses  as  at  this  hour  of  the  day 
were  to  be  seen  ;  comparing  them  with  tranquil  satisfaction  in  his 
mind's  eye  with  the  horses  and  carriages  in  London:  and  Katharine 
and  Steven's  wife  were  left  alone  to  have  their  talk  about  fashions 
and  furbelows. 

"Dear  Katharine!"  cried  Dot,  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
cousin  when  Mr.  Hilliard  had  gone.  "  You  could  not  have  come  at 
a  more  welcome  time.  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you — my  heart  is  so 
full  (Aglae,  Aglao,  vie?is  donc^'^  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  her  volu- 
ble French.  "  Take  the  grenadine  into  my  room — there  is  light 
enough  close  under  the  window — and  finish  the  fluting,  thyself,  not 
a  hair's  breadth  deeper  than  I  have  mai-ked,  my  daughter,  and  the 
blonde  just  to  show  on  the  top).  I  beg  your  pardon,  Kate,  dear, 
but  I'm  obliged  to  make  my  dresses  at  hon^e,  and  this  poor,  faithful 
girl  is  invaluable  to  me.  Oh  Kate !  Kate !  what  an  empty  farce 
life  seems  at  times !  What — what  are  blondes  and  laces  with  a 
sick  and  aching  heart  ?  " 

She  threw  herself  down  wearily  on  the  same  chair  where  Steven 
had  sat  when  he  looked  at  M.  Valentin's  sketch ;  the  torn  shreds 
of  paper  close  beside  her  on  the  table ;  and  seemed  likely  to  weep. 
And  all  Miss  Fane's  sympathies  froze  on  the  spot.     Honest,  genei^ 
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ous  though  she  was  by  nature,  Katharine,  at  this  moment,  was  a 
woman  prepared  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  faulty  sister;  and  the 
rice-powdered  cheek,  the  hair-pinned  head,  the  tawdry  apartment, 
the  eagerness  about  blondes  and  fluting,  were  all  taken  by  her  at 
truest  valuation.  Valuation,  I  need  scarcely  say,  wholly  unfavor- 
able to  any  impending  scene  of  contrition  or  sentiment. 

"  If  life  seems  a  farce,  it's  because  we  make  it  one,"  she  said 
bluntly.  "  You  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  us,  Dora.  If  you  are  really 
suffering,  really  sick  at  heart,  why  go  to  these  parties  ?  Why 
labor,  above  all,  at  the  rehearsal,  if  acting  in  the  play  itself  gives 
you  no  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Because  one  never  finds  the  exact  point  at  which  to  stop, 
because  one  thinks  every  day  will  bring  something  better  worth 
living  for  than  the  last ;  because  .  .  .  oh,  Kate,  don't  lecture 
me !  Uncle  Frank  has  done  that.  If  you  knew  all  you  would 
pity  me  much  more  than  you  would  blame  me." 

"  I  blame  no  one,  and  I  do  pity  you — you,  and  Steven  still  more," 
cried  Katharine,  "  in  the  life  that  you  are  leading.  Dot,  by-the- 
by,  how  is  it  you  have  never  mentioned  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  in 
any  of  your  letters  to  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lawrence  stooped  her  face  down  over  the  little  heap  of  torn 
paper  upon  the  table.  The  action  naturally  enough  brought  some- 
thing of  color  into  her  white  cheeks.  "  Did  I  not  mention  Mr. 
Clarendon  Whyte ?  I  can  hardly  think  that — I'm  sure,  I  meet 
him  often  enough  !  Unless  I  had  mentioned  him  how  did  you 
know  he  was  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard"  of  his  being  here  from  two  different  sources," 
said  Katharine,  severely.  "  I  have  also  heard — but  that  I  won't 
believe  until  you  tell  me  it  is  so — that  he  is  seen  a  great  deal  too 
often  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's  side." 

Dot  burst  into  a  somewhat  forced  laugh.  "  My  poor,  dear  Kath- 
arine !  What  airs  of  tragedy  do  we  all  give  ourselves  to-day ! 
First  Uncle  Frank  (no,  first  the  master  of  the  house — I  must  tell 
another  time  about  the  scene  we  have  had),  then  me,  then  you. 
'  Mr.  Whyte  seen  too  often  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's  side ! '  Kate,  you  know 
me  pretty  well.  Was  I,  in  my  most  foolish  days,  a  person  to  be 
unduly  carried  away  by  sentiment.  Now  that  I  am  married,  am  I 
likely,  any  more  than  Mrs.  Dering — ^I  can  say  nothing  stronger 
— to  compromise  myself*  or  my  husband,  because  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte  happens  to  wear  excellent  clothes,  and  happens  to  be  an 
excellent  waltzer  ?  " 

"  Compromise,  no ;  but —  " 

"  But  allow  poor  Mr.  Whyte  to  take  me  to  and  from  my  car-^ 
riage,  and  give  me  bouquets,  for  which  he  has  my  spare  dances  iri 
return,  and  do  commissions  for  me,  and  escort  me  and  my  friend^ 
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to  the  theatre  when  my  husband  is  too  lazy  to  go  ?     Certainly, 
Katharine,  dear,  I  do  allow  all  this.     Why  not  ?  " 

The  one  genuine  gift  with  which  nature  had  endowed  Dot  was 
the  gift  of  mimicry.  She  had  made  her  little  speech,  her  self-de- 
fence, in  Mrs.  Dering's  voice,  with  Mrs.  Dering's  elevation  of  eye- 
brow— concluding  with  the  half-yawn  wherewith  Mrs.  Dering  was 
wont  to  dismiss  any  subject  of  thorough  insignificance.  In  spite  of 
herself,  Katharine  was  obliged  to  laugh.  "  Arabella  has  been  a 
great  deal  longer  married,  a  great  deal  more  in  the  world  than  you. 
Dot,  and  beside —  " 

"  General  Dering  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  Steven  Law- 
rence of  Ashcot,  and  so  his  wife  may  allow  herself  greater  free- 
dom of  action.     Is  that  it,  Kate  ?  " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  In  the  early  days  of  her  marriage 
Arabella  lived  much  more  quietly  than  she  does  now,  and  certainly 
never  went  out  without  her  husband.  And  Steven  is  not  General 
Dering,  nor  Paris  London  ! "  cried  Katharine,  with  more  energy 
than  logic  ;  "  and  I  think  Grizelda  Long  a  bad  companion  for  you, 
and  Clarendon  Why te  a  worse,  and  you  shall  give  up  the  remainder 
of  your  term — Papa  is  quite  right,  what\good  is  Paris  doing  you? 
— and  come  back  home  when  we  do.     Yes,  Dot,  I  say  you  shall." 

Something  admirably  like  tears  made  Dora's  eyes  soften.  "  If 
Steven  would  speak  like  that !  If  Steven  would  show  genuine, 
affectionate  interest  in  me,  what  a  different  woman  I  should  be ! 
But  he  does  not." 

"  Then  don't  tell  me  anything  about  it,"  cried  Katha- 
rine, stoutly.  "  I  would  rather  not  hear  one  word  from  you 
against  your  husband,  j^lease ;  I  can't — I  will  never  believe  that  it 
is  by  Steven's  wish  you  lead  this  wretched  life  apart  that  you  are 
now  doing." 

Dora  bent  down  her  face  once  more,  and  carefully  collected  to- 
gether every  minutest  morsel  of  M.  Valentin's  sketch.  "  Kate,"  she 
said,  after  a  minute,  fitting  in  piece  after  piece,  like  a  dissecting  puz- 
zle, as  she  spoke.  "  Your  friendship  for  Steven,  much  as  I  admire  it, 
should  not,  I  think,  make  you  unjust  to  Steven's  wife.  We  do 
lead  a  life  apart — a  wretched  life,  if  you  choose,  for  bride  and 
bridegroom  of  yesterday — and  why  ?  " 

"  Steven  never  cared  for  town  amusements,  the  habits  of  a  town 
life.  When  you  first  wrote  you  used  to  tell  me  how  much  enjoy- 
ment he  used  to  get  out  of  the  parties  to  which  you  took  him." 

"  Exactly.  He  took  no  more  enjoyment  out  of  parties  than  I 
did  out  of  the  lonely  Ashcot  days,  when  I  sat  listening  to  the 
kitchen  clock,  and  he  hunted.  Still  I  bore  those  days,  remember  ! 
It  was  Steven  who  separated  himself  from  me,  not  I  from  him." 

Miss  Fane  colored,  and  was  silent. 

"  Yes,  I  bore  those  wretched  days,"  went  on  Dot,  "  and  Steven, 
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for  the  very  short  time  I  required  such  a  sacrifice  of  him,  might 
have  borne  with  my  balls  and  parties — my  frivolities,  call  them 
what  name  you  like  !  He  has  not  done  so.  He  has  chosen  to  let 
me  go  into  the  world  by  myself;  has  chosen  his  own  associates, 
his  own  life.  Whatever  you,  Katharine  Fane,  may  think,  the 
world  has  formed  a  pretty  definite  opinion  as  to  which  has  the 
most  grounds  for  complaint — Steven  or  I." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  what  the  world  says  ?  "  cried  Katharine, 
warmly.  "  Is  there  a  man  or  woman  living  whom  you  would  suf- 
fer to  talk  to  you  about  your  husband's  demerits  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Kate,  I  am  not  romantic !  Always  remember  that  I 
am  not  romantic,  and  am  quite  capable  of  looking  at  my  husband's 
conduct  without  bias.  He  married  me — not  for  love  ! — and  in  the 
very  first  days  of  our  marriage  we  lived  a  life  apart.  Do  you  re- 
member my  telling  you  how  I  would  watch  him  in  Paris  before  we 
had  been  married  a  week — watch  him  and  feel  that  if  he  once 
broke  loose  he  was  a  man  to  commit  any  act  of  desperation  or  folly 
imaginable  ?  Well,  he  has  broken  loose,  voild.  He  has  broken 
loose,  and  a  woman  who  has  lived  as  many  years  as  I  have  doesn't 
need  to  be  told  what  must  be  thought  of  him  by  the  world.  Stay 
a  few  days  in  Paris — talk  to  your  friend  George  Gordon — of  all 
men  the  last  to  be  prejudiced  in  my  favor — and  see  if  you  will  de- 
fend Steven  so  enthusiastically  then." 

'  I  don't  defend  him ! "  said  Katharine.  "  I  defend  no  one — I 
only  say  I  am  certain  Steven  is  not  to  blame — " 

"  And  that  I  am  ?  "  interrupted  Dot.  ^^  Ala  honne  heure,  Kath- 
arine. Some  day,  if  I  come  to  worse  trouble  than  now,  *  don't 
defend '  me  as  you  *  don't  defend  '  Steven  ;  that  is  all." 

"  I  shall  try  always  to  be  just,"  said  Katharine,  inflexibly.  "It 
was  by  your  wish  that  Steven  came  to  Paris.  It  was  by  yoar  wish, 
even  according  to  your  own  accounts,  that  you  first  forced  him  to 
balls  and  parties —  " 

"  And  it  is  by  my  wish  that  Steven  lives — shows  himself  openly 
to  the  world — at  Mademoiselle  Barry's  side,"  said  Dora,  j)laying 
out  this,  her  winning  card,  with  great  emphasis.  Well,  as  you 
choose.     What  use  is  there  for  me  to  contradict  you  ?  " 

"  At — at  Mademoiselle  Barry's  side  ? "  stammered  Katharine. 
"Who  is  Mademoiselle  Barry?  I  don't  understand — I  never 
heard —  " 

"  You  never  heard !  I  never  told  you  that  Steven  had  found 
amusements,  found  acquaintance  of  his  own  ?  " 

"  I  heard  he  played  too  high  at  cards,"  said  poor  Katharine,  in 
an  altered  voice  ;  that  he  was  among  a  dangerous  set  of  men — it 
was  a  little  for  this  that  we  came  to  Paris — I  may  tell  you  now, 
Dora !  Papa  thought  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  speak  to  Steven 
Hmself,  speak  to  him  and  save  him,  if  there  was  time,  from  still 
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further  folly."  Save  Steven  from  folly.  These  good,  simple  peo- 
ple had  come  on  no  other  errand,  then,  than  this !  What  a  load 
seemed  lifted  from  little  Mrs.  Lawrence's  spirit !  She  saw  herself  in 
the  azure  and  silver  (Steven,  by  some  adroit  coup  de  main^  conjured 
away  out  of  Paris)  before  a  crowd  of  two  hundred  admiring  spec- 
tators yet !  "  Don't  look  so  desperately  concerned,  my  dear.  Of 
course,  I  know  such  things  happen  daily  in  the  world — that  a  wife 
woukl  be  only  laughed  at  for  taking  her  husband's  neglect  too 
deeply  to  heart.  If  Steven  observed  the  hien  seances  I  would  be 
silent,  but  for  him  to  be  seen  in  picture  galleries,  in  the  public 
walks,  at  theatres — the  theatres  he  won't  go  to  with  me !.  in  the 
society  of  such  people — it  is  too  much,  too  much  ! "  cried  Dot, 
shaking  her  little  head,  and  looking  pathetically  indignant. 

"  And  who  is  Mademoiselle  Barry  ?  "  asked  Katharine,  present- 
ly, and  with  trembling  lips. 

"Mademoiselle  Barry  is  the  daughter  of  M.  Dermot  Barry — 
an  L-ish  gentleman  living  upon  his  wits — and  is  precisely  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  woman  imaginable  for  a  man  as  simple  as 
Steven  to  fall  in  with.  I  know  the  whole  story  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  her  ;  he  has  told  it  me  himself,  poor  fellow!"  Dot  never 
strayed  further  than  she  could  actually  help  from  the  truth ;  "  an 
acquaintance  made  without  introduction  in  the  Luxembourg  gar- 
dens, the  father  at  her  side,  and  beginning  with  talk  about  pic- 
tures and  palaces,  and  the  French  Revolution,  and  I  know  not 
what  beside — for  Mademoiselle  Barry's  strong  point,  I  must  tell 
you,  is  intellect." 

"Oh!  go  on,  go  on!"  cried  Katharine,  "if,  indeed,  itis  a  his- 
tory that  you  should  tell,  or  I  listen  to." 

"  It  is  a  history  you  must  listen  to  if  you  mean  to  stay  a  week 
in  Paris,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  calmly  ;  "  and  few  people,  I  fancy, 
will  tell  it  you  in  language  so  favorable  to  Steven  as  I  shall.  I 
don't,  I  cannot,  believe  him  to  be  more  than  infatuated  for  the 
moment,  as  I  told  him  to-day — alas !  as  I  told  him  not  an  hour  be- 
fore you  came  !  He  is  fond,  as  we  knew  long  ago,  of  play,  and 
he  has  as  much  play  as  he  chooses,  without  the  trouble  of  white 
gloves  and  evening  dress,  at  the  the  Barrys'  house ;  and  then,  can 
it  be  otherwise,  Kate?  his  vanity  is  flattered  by  Mademoiselle 
Barry's  manifest  preference  for  himself.  She  is  clever,  no  doubt, 
and  sympathique  (the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Barry 
is  sure  to  be  sympathique)^  and  her  present  role  is  just  the  one  to 
touch  the  heart  of  poor,  honest  Steven  ;  delicate  health,  draws  of 
an  evening  for  money — ^IVIr.  Barry  at  her  elbow  making  his  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  at  lansquenet — spends  her  life  in  dreaming 
among  picture  galleries  .  .  .  and  in  improving  the  mind  of 
any  unusually  foolish  victim  of  her  father's,  Steven  Lawrence  at 
the  present  moment !  upon  whose  arm  she  may  chance  to  lean." 
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"  Is  she  pretty  ? "  was  all  Katharine  could  ask ;  then  broke 
down. 

"  No,  and  yes,"  answered  Dot.  "  I  have  not  seen  her  close,  so 
I  go  by  what  Steven  himself  tells  me.  Mademoiselle,  according 
to  his  account,  possesses  no  regularity  of  feature ;  only  a  pair  of 
dark  gray  eyes,  a  fragile  white  hand,  an  exquisite  voice — why  do 
plain  women  always  have  fragile  white  hands  and  exquisite  voices, 
I  wonder?  only  possesses,  to  use  his  own  words,  a  beauty  higher 
and  better  than  all  the  classical  upper  lips  and  rose-leaf  com- 
plexions in  the  world.  That  his  infatuation  will  be  cured  the 
moment  we  can  get  him  out  of  Paris,  I  do  not  doubt ! "  cried  Dot, 
warming  to  the  part  she  was  enacting,  "  any  more  than  I  doubt 
that  his  infatuation  exists.  My  dear  Katharine,  he  is  never  away 
from  the  Barrys',  morning,  noon,  or  night,  and  in  saying  this  I 
think  I  say  enough.  Now,  does  the  whole  fault  of  our  estrange- 
ment rest  with  me  or  not  ?  '* 

"  Forgive  me.  Dot,  forgive  me  !  "  and  coming  over  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's side,  Katharine  'caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  with  sud- 
den warmth  to  her  own.  "  Never  fear  I  will  say  a  harsh  word  to 
you — never  fear  I  will  take  Steven  Lawrence's  part  again ! 
I  have  done  with  him!'''*  cried  Miss  Fane;  an  expression  such 
as  they  had  never  worn  before  gathering  round  her  lips.  "  And  I 
think,  please,  we  will  speak  on  this  subject  no  more." 

"Only  one  thing,  Kate — you  can  understand  how  even  frivolous 
pleasures,  even  attentions  of  a  man  like  Clarendon  Whyte  have 
seemed  welcome  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  can  understand  everything,"  answered  Kathari:  ,  Avhile  tears 
— were  they  all  of  pity  for  Dot  ? — rose  slowly  in  her  eyes.  Then 
she  stooped  and  kissed  Mrs.  Lawrence  with  a  kiss  whose  power 
Dot's  soul  was,  fortunately,  too  shallow  to  seek  to  analyze. 

In  these  five  minutes  Steven's  warmest  friend  had  defaulted, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ox   THE    BRINK    OF    AVERXUS. 

But  the  Squire  never  went  over  to  the  enemy  at  all.  Katharine 
spent  the  whole  remainder  of  the  day  with  Mrs.  Lawrence :  waited 
in  the  small,  close  salon,  while  Mademoiselle  Aglae  aided  in  her 
mistress's  noonday  transformation ;  received  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte 
with  a  friendliness  she  had  never  shov/n  to  him  before,  when,  at 
three  o'clock,  that  resistless  hero  came  in  to  receive  the  daily  in- 
cense upon  which  his  vanity  lived  ;  drove  with  Dora  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  and  again  endured  Mr.  Whyte,  and  Mr.  Whyte's  conver- 
sation, for  another  hour  later  on  in  the  afternoon — "  and  I  am  glad 
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to  say,  I  know  that  every  word  which  has  been  spoken  against  Dora 
is  mere  heartless,  idle  talk,"  she  told  her  step-father  when  they 
were  sitting  alone  together  in  the  etening.  "  I  am  ashamed  to 
think.  Papa,  that  I  ever  listened  to  a  single  breath  against  her.  She 
seems  to  know  some  of  the  nicest  people  in  Paris,  and,  of  course,  is 
admired,  and  receives  attention — poor  Dot!  JV her  ever  the  fault 
lies,"  went  on  Katharine,  with  cruel  emphasis,  "  for  very  certain  it 
is  not  hers.  Indeed,  I  think  few  women  in  poor  Dot's  position 
would  bear  up  one  half  as  well  as  she  does  !  "     And  she  sighed. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  *  bearing  up,'  "  said  the  Squire, 
"  and  I  don't  understand  women's  dresses.  But  it  struck  me,  when 
I  saw  you  driving  together  to-day,  that  Dot  had  not  at  all  the  look 
of  a  modest  English  wife  about  her — and  the  room  where  we  called 
this  morning  was  enough  to  set  any  man  against  staying  at  home. 
When  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Lawrence,  we  shall  know  better  what 
he  is  about,  but  PU  not  judge  him  unheard.  If  Mrs.  Dora  left  her 
face  as  God  made  it,  and  went  afoot  instead  of  in  that  ridiculous 
sham-private  brougham,  I  would  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  her  com- 
plaints against  her  husband." 

And  the  next  morning,  at  an  hour  when  Dot,  as  usual,  was  still 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  night's  dissipation,  Mr.  Hilliard  came 
back,  well-pleased  and  rosy  after  his  early  walk  into  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Hotel  Rivoli ;  where  Katharine,  fresh  and  simply  dressed 
— as  only  an  English  woman  knows  how  to  be  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing— was  waiting  to  pour  out  his  tea. 

**  Well,  Kate,  I've  seen  the  culprit  and  had  it  out  with  him  !  I 
called  there  early,  and  found  him  at  his  breakfast — a  cup  of  ill-look- 
ing coffee,  set  on  one  corner  of  the  table,  with  that  witch  for  his 
attendant — and  we  went  out  together  for  a  walk.  Your  friend, 
whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have  written  you  very  exaggerated  ac- 
counts. It's  all  right,  Kate  my  love,  as  far  as  Lawrence  is  con- 
cerned." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Papa,"  said  Katharine  stiffly. 

"  Think  ?  it  is  not  a  matter  of  thinking,  but  of  figures,"  answered 
the  Squire.  "  Two  or  three  more  lumps  of  sugar,  if  you  please,  my 
dear.  This  French  beet-root  stuff  doesn't  sweeten  a  bit.  I  asked 
Lawrence  frankly  what  he  was  doing — told  him  I  heard  he  had  been 
burning  his  fingers,  and  the  rest  of  it — and  he  assures  me,  on  his 
word,  that   five-and-twenty-pounds   would    very  nearly   cover  his 


"  Oh,  it  is'nt  the  money  alone,"  said  Katharine,  holding  down  her 
face.  "  Steven  Lawrence — no  married  man — has  the  right  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  people  at  all !  " 

"  Kate,  my  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Hilliard,  "  excuse  me  for  telling 
you  that  you  are  talking  very  great  nonsense.  Steven  Lawrence  is 
a  young  man,  fond,  as  we  know,  even  at  Ashcot,  of  a  bit  of  play 
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when  he  comes  across  it.  Do  you  expect,  when  Dora  is  off  to  her 
balls,  that  he  will  sit  down — among  the  millinery — and  read  an  im- 
proving book,  or  play  cribbage  with  the  witch,  or  what  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  should  respect  himself  and  his  wife !  "  cried  Katha- 
rine, angry-eyed  ;  "  and  I  don't — no  Papa,  I  dorCt  think  it  a  subject 
for  jesting.  If  Steven  Lawrence  does  not  clioose  to  go  with  his 
wife  into  society — decent  society !  he  should  at  least  not  outrage 
her  by  exhibiting  himself  Avith  the  vile  associates  to  whom  he  has 
sunk." 

"Exhibiting  himself?  Vile  associates,"  cried  the  Squire,  look- 
ing up  from  liis  broiled  chicken.  "Kate,  child,  keep  your  indigna- 
tion for  the  things  you  understand.  Give  your  cousin  good  advice 
about  her  dress — she  wants  it  bad  enough — and  leave  Steven  alone. 
If  the  poor  fellow  can  get  hold  of  this  M.  Barry,  or  any  other  Eng- 
lishman, to  walk  about  with,  it's  very  natural  he  should  do  so, 
sooner  than  walk  alone.  And  as  to  vileness  !  if  they  had  been  very 
vile  he  would  have  lost  more  than  five-and-twenty  pounds  by  this 
time,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  You  think  of  nothing  but  money — money,"  said  Katharine,  "  as 
if  that  mattered ! " 

"  It  matters  a  great  deal  to  me,"  answered  the  Squire.  "  If 
Steven  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  my  pockets,  sooner  or  later, 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  it.  But,  with  all  his  simplicity,  the  lad 
is  not  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  you  would  think.  He  saw  a 
good  deal  of  sharp  practice  when  he  was  a  youth  in  California ; 
keeps  his  eyes  open,  from  what  he  tells  me,  even  on  this  Monsieur 
Barry  and  liis  friends." 

"  Suspects  them,  yet  stoops  to  be  their  associate  still ! "  interrupt- 
ed Miss  Fane,  with  cold  contempt. 

"  Well,  as  to  suspecting,"  said  the  Squire,  "  no  man  of  sense 
ever  sits  down  to  play  cards  with  strangers,  without  *  suspecting  ' 
that  his  own  interest  is  what  it  behooves  him  to  watch.  You  are 
a  trifle  unjust  it  seems  to  me,  Kate — like  all  women,  must  be  a  par- 
tisan, not  a  friend.  Lawrence  has  found  amusements  of  his  own  (has 
spent  less  on  them,  probably,  than  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  his  age  would  have  done),  and  because  this  don't  exactly 
please  his  wife,  and  you,  through  his  wife,  he  is  to  be  called  bad 
names." 

Katharine  remained  trifling,  nervously,  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
her  teaspoon.  "  Papa,"  she  cried,  at  last,  abruptly,  "  do  you 
know  " — every  word  coming  from  her  lips  with  an  effort — "  that 
there  is — a  Miss  Barry  ?  " 

"  A  Miss  Barry  ! "  repeated  the  Squire,  still  with  thorough  good 
humor ;  "  well,  I  hadn't  heard  of  her  before — but  what  if  there 
is  ?  What  does  it  matter  to  us  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  Miss 
Barrys  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  Papa  !  but  Steven  walks  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  goes  to 
the  theatre  with  this  person — a  person  no  one  visits — the  daughter 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Barry  ! " 

"My  dear  Katharine,"  said  the  Squire,  "just  take  my  advice,  and 
don't  listen  to  any  ridiculous,  jealous  fancies  that  Dora  chooses  to 
take  up  about  her  husband.  What  do  you  know  worse  about  Miss 
Barry  than  about  Mrs.  Lawrence's  ladies  and  honorables  ?  'Twas 
her  doing,  dragging  Lawrence  away  from  the  place  where  he  was 
safe  and  happy — his  own  farm — and  the  ball-going,  and  the  hired 
brougham,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  expense  has  been  her  doing. 
Lawrence  has  played  a  few  games  of  lansquenet — has  lost  altogether 
something  under  thirty  pounds — and,  as  far  as  I  can  see  (as  you  are 
so  perfectly  satisfied  regarding  your  cousin)  we  might  very  well 
have  saved  ourselves  our  journey  to  Paris.  Still,  as  we  have  come, 
we'll  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen,  and  then  take  Dot  home  with  us — if 
we  can.  I  Avish  1  had  as  good  an  opinion  of  her  and  of  her  integ- 
rity," added  Mr.  Hilliard,  "  as  I  have  of  her  husband." 

But  Katharine  was  relentless  in  her  judgments  against  Steven  ; 
relentless,  bitter,  to  an  extent  that  a  keener  judge  of  human  nature 
than  the  Squire  might  have  held  to  savor  rather  of  jealousy  than  of 
the  calm  and  temperate  displeasure  of  reasonable  friendship.  "  Dear 
Kate,  in  short,  thinks  qidte  as  I  do  about  your  intimacy  with  these 
people,"  Dot  tells  her  husband,  with  triumph,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  can  find :  and,  "  I  should  think  vcvj  actions  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  most  thorough  indifference  now  and  always  to  Miss  Fane  !  "  is 
Steven's  answer,  as  he  turns  shortly  away.  And  so  when  these  two 
meet.  Dot  finds,  not  without  satisfaction,  that  they  talk  a  iaw  com- 
mon-places about  Paris,  about  the  weather  ;  part  with  a  cold  shake 
of  the  hand ;  and  after  this  first  meeting  see,  and  seek  to  see,  each 
other  no  more. 

The  ten  days  for  which  the  Squire  had  leave  of  absence  passed 
on  ;  and  Doi-a  and  Katharine,  as  far  as  day-light  hours  went,  were 
always  together.  While  she  lives,  Katharine  believes  that  she  must 
remember  with  remorse  and  shame  that  miserable  time  in  Paris  ! 
The  companionship  that  she  put  up  with  of  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte, 
and  of  his  peers  ;  the  fatuous  frivolity  upon  which  she  forced  her- 
self to  smile;  the  dressing,  the  driving,  the  whirl  of  outward 
amusement  where  her  heart  was  not,  and  across  which  Steven's  re- 
proachful face  came  upon  her,  ever  and  anon,  like  a  ghost's !  Can 
any  future,  can  any  expiation  atone,  she  asks  herself,  for  the  igno- 
minious role  she  filled,  the  share  she  bore  in  hastening  the  oncoming 
evil ;  in  smoothing  the  already  too  smooth  downward  road  along 
which  Dora's  feet  were  progressing  ?  So  have  most  of  us  felt  (poor 
actors,  blindly  acting  our  little  parts ! )  when,  the  performance  over, 
the  li<>"hts  burnt  out,  gray  morning  breaking  coldly  has  shown  us 
a  dismantled  stage — a  stage  of  lath  and  plaster — how  different 
15 
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from  what  it  looked  when  we  strutted  there — our  own  passions  for 
audience — amid  the  fever  and  excitement  of  the  play. 

Dora,  all  this  time  in  capital  spirits,  is  conscious  of  no  darker  on- 
coming evil  than  the  day  on  which  she  shall,  perforce,  bid  Paris 
good-by ;  of  no  steeper,  down-hill  road  than  that  gentle  declivity 
along  which  she  returns  daily  from  her  drive  in  the  Bois.  Katha- 
rine and  the  Squire  have  settled  to  remain  until  the  eleventh,  just 
long  enough  to  see  Lord  Petres  on  his  return  to  Paris  ;  the  masquer- 
ade of  Lady  Sarah  Adair  is  to  be  on  the  ninth.  How  if  Steven — 
poor,  honest  fellow! — could  be  brought  to  see  the  wisdom  of  going 
liome — say  about  the  seventh — just  to  get  Ashcot  ready  for  her, 
and  she  return,  two  or  three  days  later,  under  the  sober  chaperon- 
age  of  Uncle  Frank  ?  Over  this  possibility  Dot  only  broods  ;  be- 
lieving silence,  at  the  present  juncture  of  things,  her  highest  wis- 
dom. But,  meantime.  Monsieur  Valentin's  sketch  has  been 
repaired,  patiently,  accurately,  as  ever  Madonna  of  Raphael's  was 
repaired  by  reverential  fingers.  And  Mademoiselle  Aglae  is  taking 
it  for  her  model  in  the  manufacture  of  a  blue  and  silver  dress  over 
which  she  and  Madame  cogitate,  night  and  day,  with  stealthy  eager- 
ness. And  among  the  intimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Lawrence — Grizelda 
Long  and  Clarendon  Whyte  included — there  exists  very  small  fear 
as  to  the  train-bearer  of  Marie  de  Medicis  being  found  wanting  at 
the  last. 

Thus,  then,  they  stand:  Dot  wearing  six  delightfully-expensive 
costumes  per  day,  with  hair,  complexion,  cut  of  dress,  views  of 
human  responsibility,  all  up  to  the  last  mark  of  the  Second  Empire; 
Katharine  Fane,  heavy  in  spirit,  but  acquiescent,  at  her  side ;  Mr. 
Clarendon  Whyte — perfumed  locks,  as  usual,  well-set  around  the 
brainless  head,  feebly  planning  as  much  evil  as  he  knows  how  to 
compass — her  shadow.  Poor,  honest  Steven,  loitering,  downcast, 
by  Mademoiselle  Barry's  side  through  picture  galleries  of  a  morn- 
ing, losing  more  or  less  of  money  every  night ;  chafing,  wearying, 
with  impatient  heart,  under  it  all.  Thus  the  dramatis  2^(i^sonce 
stand ;  in  readiness  for  the  curtain  to  rise  upon  the  inevitable  last 
act.  The  two  who  possess  stout  human  hearts  and  capable  human 
brains  despondent,  ill  at  rest;  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  and  Dot, 
quite  untroubled  in  their  butterfly  consciences,  as  they  dance  and 
flutter,  and  admire  the  bi'illiancy  of  each  other's  plumes,  upon  the 
brink  of  Avernus. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

PKOGRESS    OF   THE    SILVER   AISTD   BLUE. 

A  WELCOME  respite — the  solitary  change  Katharine  ever  got 
from  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Lawrence's  associates — was  during 
the  forenoon — a  time  of  day  when  she  and  the  Squire  were  free  to 
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run  about  Paris  after  their  own  fashion,  untroubled  by  the  dress 
and  talk  and  the  thousand-and-one  monotonous  frivolities  of  butter- 
fly Champs  Ely  sees  life.  Their  only  companion  during  these  early 
walks  was  George  Gordon,  the  "  old  dandy "  who  had  first 
awakened  Steven's  jealousy  at  the  opera,  and  whose  friendship,  in 
the  present  sick  state  of  Katharine's  heart,  was  more  than  ever 
welcome  to  her.  George  Gordon  talked  on  none  of  the  themes  to 
which,  among  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  and  his  fellows,  she  was 
forced,  silently-indignant,  to  listen.  With  George  Gordon  she 
could  feel  once  more  that  she  was  with  a  man,  her  equal,  not  a 
popinjay.  George  Gordon  belonged,  too,  to  the  past — the  girlish 
untroubled  past,  when  she  had  believed  herself  to  be  happy  in  her 
engagement,  and  when  all  the  realities  of  life,  the  passionate  pain, 
the  restless  fever  of  the  last  miserable  months  were  as  yet  un- 
known. With  George  Gordon,  the  Squire  trotting  on  contentedly 
in  front,  Katharine  could  linger  through  the  picture  galleries  and 
churches,  or  walk  along  through  the  crisp  sunny  morning  air  and 
almost  forget  that  she  was  in  Paris — almost  forget  that  Steven  was 
at  Mademoiselle  Barry's  side  and  that  she  had  not  so  much  as  the 
right  to  mourn  over  his  lost  allegiance ! 

One  rainy  morning,  the  day  on  which  Lord  Petres  was  expected 
to  return,  Mr.  Hilliard — sick  to  death,  in  reality,  of  Paris  and  of 
sight-seeing — declared  his  intention  of  remaining  at  home  by  the 
fire  to  nurse  his  I'heumalism ;  and  Katharine  and  George  Gordon 
went  off  alone  to  spend  the  forenoon,  for  the  last  time,  among  the 
pictures  at  the  Louvre.  "  I  hope  Papa  means  to  get  better  by  this 
evening,"  said  Katharine,  as  they  were  sitting  in  her  favorite  rest- 
ing-place midway  down  the  French  gallery — for  Katharine,  I  must 
confess,  had  no  more  appreciation  of  high  art  than  Steven  himself 
— preferred,  and  owned  she  preferred,  Greuze  to  either  Michael 
Angelo  or  Titian.  "  If  he  is  not,  you  must  be  my  chaperon.  Cap- 
tain Gordon.  We  have  got  a  box  at  the  Chalelet,  and,  as  it  will 
be  almost  my  last  Paris  dissijDation,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to 
stay  at  home." 

She  was  looking  paler,  more  spiritless,  even,  than  usual  this 
morning  ;  and  George  Gordon  scrutinized  her  face  steadily.  "  The 
thing  they  are  playing  at  the  Chatelet  is  Cendrillon  still.  Nothing 
whatever  to  see  in  it  but  fireworks,  upholstery  and  milliners'  work, 
with  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  exceptionably  ugly  French 
women  dressed  as  fairies.  If  Mr.  Hilliard's  rheumatism  gets  worse, 
I  can  assure  you  you  may  congratulate  yourself  on  being  allowed 
to  stop  quietly  at  home." 

"But  upholstery  and  milliners'  work  are  what  we  like,"  said 
Katharine,  *'or,  at  least,  what  Dora  Lawrence  likes.  She  has  seen 
Cendrillon  twice  before,  and  tells  me  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  was  ever  put  on  the  stage." 
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"  Dora  Lawrence — but  if  you  go  with  her  you  will  want  neither 
Mr.  Hilliard  nor  me,"  said  George  Gordon.  "  Mrs.  Lawrence  will 
chaperon  you — for  myself,  I  am,  really  and  truly,  engaged  to  dine 
with  Petres,  if  he  arrives." 

"  Mrs.  Lawrence !  oh,  I  never  look  upon  poor  little  Dot  in  the 
light  of  a  chaperon,"  said  Katharine.  "  Most  people,"  she  added, 
with  rather  a  faint  smile,  "  would  not  be  as  anxious  to  decline  the 
offer  as  you  are,  Captain  Gordon." 

Captain  Gordon  remained  silent  and  meditative  for  more  than  a 
minute.  "  Miss  Fane,"  he  said  then,  "  if  I  speak  to  you  like  an  old 
friend — I've  a  right  to  do  so,  mind,  in  virtue  of  my  great  age  and 
the  length  of  time  I  have  known  you,  and  Petres,  too — I  wonder 
whether  you  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

Katharine's  eyes  sank  abashed.  Listinctively  she  felt  that  some 
mention  of  Steven,  and  of  Steven's  iniquities,  was  coming.  "  You 
know  quite  well  I  will  not  be  offended,"  she  said.  "  You  know  I 
shall  be  always  ready  to  hear  whatever  you  think  fit  to  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  say  it  in  three  words.  We  have  never  spoken 
yet  about  the  letter  I  wrote  you  ;  I'm  afraid  what  I  was  forced  to 
say  in  it  gave  you  pain  ?  " 

"  It  gave  me  infinite  pain,"  answered  Katharine,  without  lifting 
her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"  And  your  coming  to  Paris  was — a  little,  perhaps,  the  result  of 
what  you  heard.     So  much  I  have  guessed.     Well — " 

"  Oh,  don't  hesitate,"  cried  Katharine.  "  Tell  me  in  three  words, 
please,  as  you  promised." 

*' Well,  its  a  pity  yo*u  should  be  seen  so  much  with  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, then,"  said  George  Gordon,  point  blank.  "  A  great  pity.  I 
ought  to  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  you  so  long  ago." 

And  now  Katharine  did  look  up  ;  her  face  all  aglow  with  indig- 
nant surprise.  "A  pity  I  should  be  seen  with  Mrs.  Lawrence — 
with  my  cousin  ?  You  are  prejudiced.  You  never  in  your  heart 
liked  little  Dot,  or  you  would  not  speak  like  this." 

"I  believe  I  am  the  least  prejudiced  man  living,"  said  George 
Gordon,  in  his  gentle  voice.  "  Still,  I  do  hold  it  a  pity  that  you 
should  help,  or  seem  to  help  on  the  intimacy  between  your  cousin 
and  a  man  like  Clarendon  Whyte.  These  things  happen  every  day, 
of  course.  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  and  a 
very  nice  little  woman — I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  her — and 
her  husband,  like  a  man  of  sense,  reconciles  himself  to  his  position. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  'tis  a  pity  Katharine  Fane's  name  should 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  household.  If 
Petres  was  in  Paris  he  would  tell  you  the  same.  There  are  a  few 
women — just  a  very  few — in  the  world,  whose  names  deserve  never 
to  be  so  much  as  breathed  upon,  and  I  hold  you  to  be  one  of  them, 
you  know." 
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"And  I  hold  that  the  world  is  a  cruel  and  an  unjust  world !  " 
exclaimed  Katharine.  "You  have  spoken  plainly,  so  will  I.  Your 
letter  was  the  cause  that  brought  us  to  Paris,  and  we  found — 
found — "  But  her  voice  broke  down,  died,  when  she  would  have 
forced  it  to  speak  a  condemning  word  of  Steven  ! 

"You  found  Mrs.  Lawrence  enjoying  herself  immensely,  engaged 
to  three  balls  a  night,  half  the  young  men  in  Paris  wild  about  her, 
Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  her  inseperable  companion,  and  resolved — " 

"I  found  my  cousin  less  happy  than  I  would  have  liked  to  find 
her  in  her  own  home,"  interrupted  Katharine,  coldly ;  "  and  I  in- 
tend to  be  seen  with  her,  to  be  intimate  with  her,  always.  Let 
the  world  say  its  worst — I  can  bear  it !  What  does  the  world 
know  of  the  sorrows  we  women  have  to  endure  silently,  in  our 
own  hearts  ?  Dora  is  like  a  child — as  fond  of  pretty  dresses  and 
dancing  as  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Her  life  when  she  returns  to  England 
will  have  few  enough  pleasures  in  it,  poor  little  thing  !  and  I  am 
glad — yes,  Captain  Gordon,  glad — to  see  her  make  the  most  of  any 
poor  amusement  that  she  can  get  now.  She  needs  something  more 
than  her  own  home  can  give  her,  heaven  knows ! "  And  even 
while  she  says  this  with  flushing  cheeks,  with  kindling  eyes,  in  her 
inmost  heart  Katharine  knew  every  word  she  utters  is  uttered 
against  her  own  conscience,  and  stops  short. 

"  And  why  (more  than  all  other  women,  that  is  to  say)  does  Mrs. 
Lawrence  need  amusement  that  her  own  home  cannot  give  her  ?  " 
George  Gordon  asked.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me — this  is  the  last 
disagreable  thing  I  shall  say,  but  why — for  you  are  always  logical, 
Miss  Fane — why,  married  to  so  good  a  fellow  as  Lawrence — Petres 
told  me  all  about  him— is  your  cousin  to  be  so  deeply  pitied  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  spoke  of  Steven  Lawrence  in  a  very  different  strain 
when  you  wrote  to  me,"  cried  Katharine,  reddening.  "  Pray  is  he 
going  through  his  apprenticeship  to  lansquenet  and  baccarat  still  ? 
The  subjects  of  each  other's  failings  is  one  on  which  I  will  allow 
men  have  fullest  right  always  to  be  heard." 

But  of  Steven  Captain  Gordon  could  tell  no  more  than  he 
had  already  told  in  his  letter.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  la  Bebe  Anglaise,^''  as  she  was  called, 
gilded  Parisian  youth  fixing  on  the  same  name  for  her  that  she 
had  gone  by,  sixteen  years  before,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau 
— was  a  theme  upon  which  half  the  clubs  of  Paris  talked — in  a 
certain  strain.  The  companions,  the  actions,  the  existence  of  the 
JSebe's  husband  were  details,  naturally,  of  supremest  unimportance 
to  every  one.  Captain  Gordon  had  heard  accidentally  that  Steven 
Lawrence  spent  his  time  among  a  set  of  men  where,  sooner  or  later, 
spoliation  was  certain;  but  what  of  this?  Most  men  had  to  pay 
pretty  dearly  for  their  first  introduction  to  Parisian  play.  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  a  simple  kind  of  fellow  like  Dora  Law- 
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rence's  husband  to  be  well  fleeced  now — would  teach  him,  at  least, 
the  wisdom  of  playing  with  men  of  whose  character  he  knew 
something,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"  If  Dora  Lawrence's  husband  was  only  the  simple  kind  of  fel- 
low that  you  think !  "  cried  Katharine.  "  Unfortunately,  he  is  not, 
and  for  a  man  such  as  Steven  Lawrence  is,  I  would  not  have  mucli 
faith  in  any  good  that  was  to  be  attained  througli  evil.  But  come 
away,"  she  interrupted  herself  hastily,"  and  let  us  look  at  the  pictures 
— far  pleasanter  spectacle  than  the  lives  of  men  or  women  living  in 
the  actual  world !  It  was  right  of  you,  no  doubt,  to  say  what  you 
did,  and  I — must  just  do  all  I  can  to  take  care  of  poor  little  Dot  now. 
We  have  each  of  us  our  own  burden  to  carry,  you  know — our  own 
burdens  ! "  And,  with  a  wearier  look  than  before  upon  her  face, 
she  rose,  and,  putting  her  hand  under  George  Gordon's  arm, 
WDilked  away  silently  at  his  side  down  the  gallery. 

Greuze  and  Watteau,  as  usual,  were  the  favorites  with  the  great 
crowd  of  patient  female  copyists  in  the  Louvre.  Almost  with  a 
feeling  of  envy,  Katharine  lo(^ked  at  these  women  as  she  walked 
along.  That  brisk-eyed,  gray-haired  old  Frenchwomen  enamelling 
the  "  Cncche  Cassee  "  on  porcelain,  with  such  Chinese  fidelity  of 
touch ;  that  slim  young  girl  standing  in  her  linen  blouse  before  the 
easel,  where  the  exquisite  faces  of  the  cottage  bride  and  her  sister 
were  growing  into  life  under  her  brush.  How  peaceful  the  exist- 
ence of  these  artist-women  must  be,  shut  away  in  this  quiet  gallery 
from  the  glare  and  noise  and  trouble  of  the  outer  world  !  What 
care  could  they  know,  save  over  the  drying  of  paint  or  varnish  ? 
what  despair  but  the  momentary  artist  despair  of  emulating  some 
turn  of  lip  or  eyebrow  in  their  models?  And,  even  as  she  thought 
this,  the  girl  whom  she  was  watching  looked  round  (showing  a  face 
with  beauty  beyond  that  of  line  or  coloring  on  the  delicate  broad 
forehead,  the  mobile,  sensitive  lips),  and  Katharine  saw,  with  sud- 
den start,  a  tall  man's  figure  upon  her  other  side.  It  was  Steven, 
and  this  was  Mademoiselle  Barry.  No  need  for  Katharine  Fane  to 
be  told  her  name  !  This  woman,  whom  a  moment  ago  she  had  ig- 
norantly  envied — this  girl-artist,  shut  out  from  the  noise  and  trou- 
ble of  the  outer  world,  was  Mr.  Barry's  daughter,  the  clever  ad- 
venturess, who  was  "  educating  "  Steven — holding  captive,  not  his 
senses  alone,  but  his  intelligence,  as  she,  with  her  shallow  gift  of 
beauty,  had  not  done  in  the  fairest  days  of  theii-  short-lived  friend- 
ship !  Mr.  Barry  was  with  them,  of  course — no  mother  was  ever 
more  scrupulously  watchful  than  this  Irish  adventurer  over  his  girl 
— but  him  Katharine  never  saw.  With  her  hand  pressed  closer  on 
her  companion's  arm  she  walked  quickly  by,  giving  a  cold  half- 
bow  to  Dora's  husband  as  she  passed;  then,  turning  to  George 
Gordon,  began  to  smile  and  whisper  with  him,  just  as  she  had  done 
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that  night  when  the  poor  backwoodsman  had  learned  his  first  bit- 
ter lesson  in  civilization  at  the  opera. 

"That  was  Steven  Lawrence  himself — don't  you  remember  see- 
ing him  in  our  box  at  Co  vent  Garden  before  he  was  engaged  to 
Dot  ?  He  has  such  singular  acquaintance  that  I  never  know 
whether  I  ought  to  speak  to  him  or  not.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the — person  who  was  painting,  I  would  have  liked  to  take  one  last 
look  at  the  village  sisters  before  bidding  them  good-by." 

And  she  turned — met  Steven's  eyes  looking  after  her  with  the 
look  she  knew  so  well — and  felt,  with  sudden  repentant  revulsion, 
that  all  his  misdeeds  were  condoned  on  the  spot !  Must  not  any 
man  of  sober  sense  choose  to  spend  his  time  thus,  rather  than 
amid  the  parade  and  glitter,  the  dressing  and  driving  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  ?  Might  not  Steven  Lawrence  find  greater  profit 
in  Mademoiselle  Barry's  society  than  in  that  of  Grizelda  Long  and 
Clarendon  Whyte,  yet  be  guiltless  of  infidelity  to  Dora  ?  If  she, 
Katharine,  held  out  her  hand,  could  she  not  at  this  moment  save 
him  from  the  Barrys — fiH^m  every  dangerous  influence  in  the  world  ? 
And  was  it  not  a  duty  (quick  as  thought,  itself,  came  this  impulse, 
now  that  she  had  seen  the  enemy  face  to  face)  that  she  should  at 
least  make  an  effort  toward  his  salvation  ?  Pride,  doubtless,  for- 
bade that  she  should  stoop  so  far ;  but  what  mattered  pride.  This 
Moloch  before  whom  she  had  already  sacrificed  so  much — this 
Moloch,  but  for  whose  senseless  worship  she  might  now,  instead  of 
looking  forward  to  a  starved,  a  barren  future,  be  leading  the  whole- 
some country  life  for  which  nature  had  fitted  her  ?  Her  hands  full 
of  work,  her  heart  of  love — finding  pleasure,  not  in  Parisian  toi- 
lettes, but  in  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest;  the  Summer's  blos- 
soming and  the  Autumn's  fading ;  in  all  the  commonest,  sweetest 
joys  of  human  life  ;  and  with  the  man  who  loved  her,  whose  char- 
acter, whatever  it  lacked  of  outward  polish  or  fine  breeding, 
suited  hers  so  utterly,  at  her  side  ! 

She  walked  through  the  remainder  of  the  Louvre  and  home  to 
the  Hotel  liivoli  in  silence,  that  must  have  offended  any  man  less 
devoid  of  personal  vanity  than  George  Gordon.  Then — the  Squire 
still  happy  over  his  rheumatism — started  to  pay  her  daily  visit  to 
Dora.  "  I  have  been  thinking  all  this  time  what  you  told  me," 
she  said,  as  Captain  Gordon  was  leaving  her  at  the  door  of  the 
Lawrences'  apartment — the  mcenad  having  signified,  after  slight 
hesitation,  that  Madame  might  be  visible  for  Mademoiselle.  "  So 
you  must  not  wonder  at  my  being  such  a  stupid  companion.  If 
you  see  Lord  Petres  this  evening  say  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to 
him  ;  also  " — with  a  tremble  of  the  lip  this — "  that  I  am  well,  and 
have  been  enjoying  myself  in  Paris." 

Early  though  it  was,  Mrs.  Lawreuce  had  already  a  visitor- — ]\Iisa 
Grizelda  Long.     A  mass  of  sky-blue  silk,  silver  cord,  and  whito 
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satin,  hastily  pushed  aside  on  Katharine's  entrance,  was  lying  be- 
fore the  two  women  on  the  table.  "  And  now  I  may  go  away  !  " 
cried  Grizelda,  with  playful  affectation  of  jealousy,  as  Dot  jumped 
up  to  receive  her  cousin — the  old  feeling  of  mutual  repulsion  be- 
tween Katharine  and  the  Phantom  had  in  nowise  lessened  of  late. 
"  I  suppose,  Dora  love,  we  may  safely  say  that  everything  is  set- 
tled now?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Dora,  brusquely;  "but  if  you  come  to-mor- 
row morning  you'll  know  for  certain."  Then  she  followed  her 
friend  to  the  door,  exchanged  a  whisper  or  two  with  her  at  part- 
ing, and,  coming  back,  seated  herself,  with  a  little  well-acted  yawn 
of  weariness,  by  Katharine. 

"  That  good,  eager,  tiring  old  Phantom  !  What  a  martyr  I  am 
to  her !  What  a  terribly  long  ell  creatures  of  her  species  do  take 
when  you  have  once  given  them  an  inch?  Why  didn't  Uncle 
Frank  come  ?  Is  Lord  Petres  really  expected  ?  What  makes  you 
so  early  to-day  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  not  thoroughly  at  her  ease,  and  Katharine 
noticed  it.  "  Papa  is  laid  up  with  rheumatism.  Lord  Petres  is 
really  expected,  and  I  came  early  because  I  have  something  especial 
to  say  to  you.  What  is  all  this  new  finery  that  you  and  Miss  Long 
were  so  intent  upon  ?  Blue  silk  and  silver,  and  white  satin  jacket 
— waistcoat — what  is  it  ?  Dora !  Is  this  a  costume  for  the  Phantom 
or  for  you  ?  " 

"For  neither,"  cried  Dora,  promptly;  and  as  she  spoke  she  rose, 
opened  the  door  leading  to  her  bedroom,  and  consigned  the  whole 
heap  of  millinery  into  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Aglae.  "  There 
is  to  be  a  fancy  ball,  for  charity,  and  Grizelda,  who,  of  course, 
takes  a  part  in  everything,  is  getting  me  to  help  about  some  of 
the  costumes.  It  was  of  this  ball  she  was  speaking,  with  her 
usual  absurd  air  of  mystery,  when  you  came  in.  Poor  dear  Gri- 
zelda !  I  hope  when  I  shall  get  to  her  age  I  shall  have  done  with 
all  these  tiring  pomps  and  vanities !  "  Dot  threw  herself  down 
again  in  her  arm-chair,  and  clasped  her  tiny  hands  solemnly  ;  "  I've 
had  just  seven  weeks  of  it  all  now,  and  I  assure  you,  honestly,  I  am 
tired  of  my  life,  and  everything  in  it — myself  most — and  am  quite, 
quite  ready,  to  go  back  with  you  and  Uncle  Frank  to  England." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Miss  Fane.  "  It  was  pre- 
cisely about  this  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  You  must  come  back 
to  England  with  us.  Dot — I  will  get  Papa  to  wait  another  day  or 
two  if  you  choose — and  while  you  are  here  do  try  and  make  Steven 
go  about  with  you,  and  don't  be  seen  any  more  with  Mr.  Claren- 
don Whyte.  I  know  from  authority  I  can't,  doubt  that  your  in- 
timacy with  him  is — is  talked  about."  Having  said  which  Kath- 
arine held  down  her  head,  and  blushed  as  furiously  as  if  she  herself 
had  been  guilty. 
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"  We  discussed  all  this  once  before,  said  Dot,  calmly — "  dou't 
think  me  rude,  Kate,  I  can't  help  yawning  to-day — and  I  think  I 
told  you  the  exact  light  in  which  I  regarded  Clarendon  Whyte, 
and  his  friendship!  Who  is  your  authority?  What  can  even  the 
most  malicious  person  find  to  say  of  me  ?  Why,  during  the  last 
week,  I  have  never  been  seen  at  all  except  with  you.  As  to  making 
Steven  go  about  with  me  more  " — 

"  Have  you  tried  it  ?  Have  you  done  your  best  to  persuade 
him  ?  "  cried  Katharine,  as  Mrs.  Lawrence  hesitated  and  shook  her 
head  wisely. 

"  I  asked  him  this  morning,  Kate — woke  early  on  purpose  to  speak 
to  him  before  he  went  out — and  asked  him  to  go  with  us  to  the 
theatre  to-night  (I  was  afraid,  from  the  way  Uncle  Frank  com, 
l^lained  yesterday,  he  might  be  laid  up),  and — Katharine,  my  dear, 
imagine  what  he  answered !  He  had  already  promised — strange 
coincidence  ! — to  go  to  the  Chatelet  to-night  with  M.  Barry  and  his 
daughter,  but  would  come  round  to  my  box  during  the  evening. 
We  had  already  had  separate  engagements  so  long  that  you  must 
not  be  offended  a£  this  refusal.  After  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  the  Barry s,  he  could  not  think  of  breaking  his  word  to  them 
at  the  last.  Now  shall  we  give  up  going  ?  "  said  Dot,  plaintively. 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  stay  quietly  at  home,  for  me  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you  and  Uncle  Frank,  than  be  placed  in  such  a  hu- 
miliating position  as  this  ?  " 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  position  is  humiliating,"  was 
Katharine's  answer.  "  I  have  been  considering  a  great  deal  about 
all  this,  Dora,  and  the  conclusion  I  come  to  is,  that  both  you  and 
I  have  judged  Steven  too  harshly.  You  told  me  the  world  had  only 
one  opinion  of  his  intimacy  with  Mademoiselle  Barry ;  it  seems  that 
the  world  has  never  troubled  itself  about  their  intimacy  at  all ! 
And  I  have  seen  her — I  saw  her  with  Steven  in  the  Louvre  not  an 
hour  ago — and — "  the  words  went  bitterly  against  her  heart  to 
speak,  but  she  brought  them  out  steadily,  generously,  "  she  looks  a 
quiet,  simple  little  English  girl — not  at  all  like  the  designing  ad- 
venturess we  have  talked  so  much  about.  This  much,  at  all  events, 
I  know  !  Steven  would  never  come  to  your  box  from  Miss  Barry's 
unless  he  felt  that  for  him  to  do  so  could  be  no  humiliation  to 
you." 

"  Well — well — perhaps  we  had  better  go,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, narrowly  watching  the  expression  of  her  cousin's  face* 
"Perhaps  a  woman  always  does  make  the  best  of  a  bad  position  by 
accepting,  or  seeming  to  accept,  it  quietly.  Only  one  favor  I  must 
ask  of  you,  Kate — if  we  go — if,  that  is  to  say,  you  have  a  chance 
of  talking  to  Steven — warn  the  poor  foolish  fellow  about  the  po- 
sition he  stands  in ;  make  him  promise,  if  you  can  (alas,  you  would 
have  more  influence  with  him  than  I  should !),  to  return  home  a* 
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once,  with  or  without  me,  as  he  chooses.  Will  you  do  this,  Kate, 
for  my  sake  ?  " 

*'I  will  speak  to  Steven,  certainly,  if  he  gives  me  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  him,"  said  Katharine,  rather  hesitatingly.  "  But  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  ask  him  to  go  away  from  Paris.  What 
possible  necessity  can  there  be  for  him  to  leave  before  we  all  go  ? 
Lord  Petres  Avill  be  here  to-night ;  Steven  always  gets  on  well 
with  him,  and — " 

"  And  if  I  tell  you  that  there  is  every  reason  for  him  to  leave  at 
once !  If  I  tell  you  that  his  honor  may  be  saved  in  that  way,  and  that 
way  only  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  I  have  been  told  to-day — 
ah,  how  shall  I  put  it  into  words? — that  people  begin  to  say  Steven 
Lawrence  does  not  lose,  perhaps,  because  he  and  M.  Barry  under- 
stand each  other  so  well !  Charlie  Wentworth,  of  the  Blues,  has 
lost  near  upon  a  thousand  pounds  at  the  Barrys'  house  in  the  last 
two  nights ;  did  your  friend,  who  knows  so  much  of  Paris  news, 
tell  you  that  ?  and  they  say  the  police  are  getting  scent  of  it,  and 
any  night  they  may  be  all  seized — Steven  and  everybody.  Who 
shall  tell  whether  as  victims  or  accomplices  ? "  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
voice  shook  with  emotion. 

"And  who  says  this  ?"  cried  Katharine,  after  a  minute's  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  voices  of  Mademoiselle  Agliie  and  the  moenad 
babbling,  shrieking,  as  Frenchwomen  would  shriek  and  babble 
upon  the  brink  of  doom,  in  the  other  room.  "  Who  that  knows 
Steven  Lawrence  makes  this  monstrous  assertion,  and  dares  to 
repeat  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  The  person  who  repeated  it  was  Grizelda  Long.  (You  do  not 
give  me  your  authority  for  the  cruel  things  that  were  said  of  me, 
but  I  can  guess  it ! "  cried  Dora,  kindling.  "  George  Gordon  never 
loved  me.  Pity  he's  not  at  his  favorite  amusement,  fighting  with 
men,  instead  of  slaying  the  reputationof  helpless,  innocent  women  !) 
Grizelda  Long — and  in  this  she  acted  as  a  friend — told  me  this 
dreadful  story  about  Charlie  Wentworth,  and  the  way  poor  Steven 
is  being  spoken  of,  and  everything.  You  promised,  once,  to  be  my 
friend,  whatever  happened,  Kate!  Hold  by  that  promise  now. 
Don't  believe  a  word  that  cruel  tongues  find  to  say  against  me, 
and — and  get  Steven  away  from  Paris,  and  from  the  Barrys'  in- 
fluence ! "  and  Dot  covered  up  her  face  between  her  hands  and 
wept. 

I  have  said  before  that,  following  the  dictates  of  such  narrow 
wisdom  as  Mrs.  Lawrence  possessed,  she  seldom  trenched  furtlier 
than  was  necessary  upon  absolute  falsehood.  If  the  moving  of 
heaven  and  earth  could  get  Steven  out  of  Paris  before  next  Thurs- 
day— only  two  days  hence — Dora  would  do  her  best  that  lieaven 
and  earth  should  be  naoved.  And  Grizelda  Long  had  really  told 
her  the  story,  units  only  multiplied  by  tens,  of  Charlie  Wentworth's 
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losses  ;  Grizelda,  with  her  usual  readiness  in  aught  that  affected  the 
sapping  of  a  man's  character,  had^  out  of  her  own  phantom  con- 
sciousness, evoked  the  world's  probable  opinion  of  Steven — for  not 
being  ruined !  Finally,  rather  that  her  story  should  have  artistic 
finish  than  because  facts  authorized  the  statement,  Grizelda  had 
hinted  at  the  likelikood  of  M.  Barry  and  his  friends  being  eventu- 
ally seized  by  the  police.  All  that  Dot  said  had  truth  in  it — leav- 
ened by  just  the  necessary  admixture  of  falsehood.  And  she  was 
sorry  in  her  heart  that  she  need  enlist  falsehood  on  her  side  at  all 
— sorry  that  she  was  forced  to  play  a  double  part  toward  Katha- 
rine, whom  she  loved,  toward  Steven,  whom  she  half-feared,  half- 
reverenced,  wholly  pitied  !  If  he  had  been  a  trifle  less  bigotted — 
could  only  have  been  brought  to  see  that  the  silver  and  blue,  on 
the  authority  of  Lady  Sarah  Adair,  might  be  worn  by  a  decent 
Christian  matron,  all  this  had  been  spared  her!  Still,  the  silver 
and  blue  must  be  worn.  That  crowning  necessity  submerged  all 
smaller  moralities  as  to  means  in  Dot's  conscience.  The  silver  and 
blue  must  be  worn — to  wear  it  Steven  must  be  sent  away  out  of 
Paris,  and  the  influence  to  send  him  thence  was  Katharine's.  And 
in  a  few  more  days  all  would  be  over,  she  thought — a  fresh  tinge 
of  remorse  seizing  her  as  she  watched  the  quivering  pain  on  Kath- 
arine's face,  heard  her  falter  out  promises  to  do  her  utmost  in  turn- 
ing aside  this  threatened  shame  from  Steven  !  And  sitting  by  the 
dull  fireside  at  Ashcot  she  would  have  the  delight  of  a  crowning 
Parisian  success  to  think  over ;  and  Steven — Katharine  be  none 
the  worse  for  the  little  white  lies  into  which  circumstances  had 
driven  her  for  its  attainment.  No  thought  of  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte  filled  Dot's  soul — no  human  passion,  innocent  or  guilty — 
nothing  but  passion  for  the  blue  silk  and  silver  cord  in  which  her 
last  success  was  to  be  won.  Unhappily,  blue  silk  and  silver  cord 
can,  on  occasion,  be  quite  as  strong  a  motive  power  for  evil  as  was 
ever  the  love  of  Cleopatra  or  of  Helen.  Stronger,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  great  millinery  epoch  of  the  world. 
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THE   TEIFLIXG   NATURE    OF  THESE   ARTICLES — MISUSED  WORDS. 

AMONG  the  opinions  passed  in  newspapers  upon  these  articles, 
I  have  seen  one  in  which  it  was  objected  that    they  are 
trifling,  and  in  which  it  was  said,  in  terms  of  kindest  consideration, 
that  the  public  liad  a  right  to  expect  something  of  another  kind 
from  their  author.     I  am  glad  that  my  critic  has  ministered  occa- 
sion to  me  for  reminding  my  readers  that  my  purpose  in  writing 
these  articles  was  to  concern  myself  and  them  merely  with  such  tri- 
fles as  the  correctness  and  the  fitness  of  verbal  expression.  Whoever 
may  have  expected  to  find  in  these  articles  any  important  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  language,  or  to  what  is  called  its  philoso- 
phy, or  any  excursion  into  the  higher  walks  of  philology,  except 
of  the  most  cursory  and  incidental  character,  has  looked  not  only 
for  that  which  was  not  promised,  but  for  that  which  at  the  outset 
he  was  distinctly  told  he  would  not  find.     In  the  first  paragraph 
of  the   first  article  it  was  said  that  the  series  w^ould  be  merely 
"upon  w^ords  and  their  uses,  past  and  present;"  that  it  would  be 
"unsystematic  and  desultory;"   and  that  it  would  be  confined, 
even  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  style,  "  to  the  consideration 
of  words  and  idioms,  good  and  bad,  their  right  use  and  abuse, 
with  occasional  examination  of  their  origin  and  their  history."     It 
is  with  no  intention  of  entering  upon  the  great  field  so  well  eared 
by  Miiller,  Renan,  and  Latham,  and  so  much  better  by  Whitney, 
or  to  glean  after  the  more  limited  harvest  of  Marsh,  or  even  of 
Trench,  that  I  am  wanting  these  articles.     Those  writers  concern 
themselves  with  philology.    I  here  consider  the  daily  use  of  words 
with  which  any  philologist  will  tell  my  critic  philology  has  noth- 
ing to  do  whatever.     And,  if  the  contrary  were  true,  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  like  this  would  not  be  the  place  for  the  treatment  of  such 
a  subject  as  philology.     If  the  "Galaxy"  or  the  "  Atlantic  "  de- 
pended, even  in  a  moderate   measure,  upon  the  public  that  reads 
Muller,  Latham,  Whitney,   and    Marsh,  or   even    Dean    Trench, 
both  those  monthly  lights  of  literature  would  be  put  out  by  the 
time  they  had  completed  their  next  year's  calendar.     I  heard  re- 
cently a  story  of  a  professor  at    Oxford,  who,  being   about  to 
address  a  miscellaneous  audience  at  that  seat  of  leaming,  illustrated 
some  of  his  positions  by  quotations  in  the  original  from  Arabic 
writers.     A  friend   objecting   that  this  would   be  caviare  to  hia 
audience,  he  replied:  "O,  everybody  knows  a  little  Arabic."  Now, 
I  have  discovered  that  everybody  does  not  know  a  little  Arabic ; 
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and  more,  that  there  are  men  all  around  me  of  intelligence  and 
character  and  fine  personal  qualities,  who  know  only  a  very  little 
English,  and  that  so  very  imperfectly  that,  to  the  extent  of  my 
own  knowledge  of  my  mother  tongue,  I   have  ventured  to  offer 
them  the  instruction  that  I  have  found  many  of  them  are  sensible 
enough  to  desire.     I  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  receipt  of  letters  ask- 
ing opinions  upon  disputed   points  in  the  use  of  language,  as  to 
most  of  which,  among  educated  people,  there  should  have  been  no 
question,  although  others  were  more  doubtful.     Another  induce- 
ment was  my  seeing  in  the  editors'  rooms  of  a  newspaper  of  the 
highest  position  in  New  York  an  Index  Expxirgatorius^  or  list  of 
disused  words,  in  which  it  was  annoudced  that  "  the  words  in  tlie 
subjoined  list  are  ignominiously  expelled  from  good  society."    The 
list,  which  was  lamentably  short,  and  which,  indeed,  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  completeness,  was  prepared  and  printed  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  the  writers  employed  upon  that  journal.     My  present 
task  is  merely  an  attempt  to  supply  the  need  thus  indicated.     The 
need  is  especially  great   in  this  country.     That  it  is  so  has  been 
strongly  urged  in  these  articles ;  and  I  have  not  only  set  forth  the 
reason  of  this  need,  but  have  endeavored  to  explain  it,  and  with 
such  detail  as  would  enable  my  readers  to  see  it  for  themselves 
and  take  it  to  heart,  instead  of  merely  accepting  or  rejecting  my 
assurance.     Those   reasons   have  since  been  incidentally  but  ear- 
nestly and  impressively  presented  by  Professor  Whitney  in  his  book 
on  "Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  the   soundest  and 
ablest  work  upon  its  most  interesting  subject  that  has  yet  appeared 
in   English.     Summing   up  his  opinion  upon  this  point.  Professor 
Whitney  says :  "  The  low-toned  party  newspaper  is  too  much  the 
type  of  the  prevailing  literary  influence  by  which  the  style  of  speech 
of  our  rising  generation  is  moulding.    A  tendency  to  slang,  to  collo- 
quial inelegancies  and  even  vulgarities  is  the  besetting  sin  against 
which  we,  as  Americans,  have  especially  to  guard  and  to  struggle." 
What  Professor  Whitney  thus  succinctly  declares,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  at  large  and  to  illustrate.    Usage  in  the  end  makes 
language  :  it  determines  not  only  the  meaning  of  words,  but  their 
suggestiveness  and  also  their  influence.     For  the  influence  of  man 
upon  language  is  reciprocated  by  language  upon  man;  and  the 
mental  tone  of  a  community  may  be  vitiated  by  a  yielding  to  the 
use  of  loose,  coarse,  low  and  frivolous  phraseology.     Therefore,  we 
should  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  usage  good  rather  than  bad.    A 
case  in  point,  trifling  and  amusing,  but  not,  therefore,  less  suggest- 
ive, recently  attracted  my  attention.    Professor  Whitney  mentions, 
as  one  of  his  many  illustrations  of  the  historical  character  of  word- 
making,  that  we  put  on  a  "pair  of  rubbers,''  because,  when  caout-. 
chouc  was  first  brought  to  us,  we  could  find  no  better  use  for  it 
than  the  rubbing  out  of  pencil-marks.     But  overshoes  of  this  ma- 
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tcrial  a"e  not  universally  called  "rubbers."     In  Philadelphia,  with 
a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  made, 
they  are  called  "  gums."     A  Philadelphia  gentleman  and  his  wife 
coming  to  spend  the  evening  at  a  house  where  they  were  very 
much  at  home,  he  entered  the  parlor  alone ;  and  to  the  question : 
"Why,  where  is  Emily?"  answered,  "Oh,  Emily  is  outside  clean- 
ing her  gums  upon  the  mat ;  "  whereupon  there  was  a  momentary 
look  of  astonishment  and  then  a  peal  of  laughter.     Now,  there  is 
no  need  whatever  of  the  use  of  either  of  the  poor  words  imhhei'S  or 
gums  in  this  sense.     The  proper  word  is  simply  overshoes,  which 
expresses  all  that  there  is  occasion  to  tell,  except  to  a  manufacturer 
or  a  salesman.     There  is  neither  necessity  nor  propriety  in  our 
going  into  the  question  of  the  fabric  of  what  we  wear  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  feet,  and  of  saying  that  a  lady  is  rubbing  her  rub- 
bers or  cleaning  her  gums  upon  the  mat ;  no  more  than  there  is  in 
our  saying  that  a  gentleman  is  brushing  his  wool   (meaning  his 
coat),  or  blowing  his  nose  upon  his  linen    (meaning   his  pocket- 
handkerchief).     As  we  make  words  and  determine  their  significa- 
tion by  voluntary  though  generally  unconscious  acts,  it  is  worth 
some  effort  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  such  etymological  monsters 
as  rubbers  and  gums,  meaning  simply  overshoes,  into  the  language. 
Language  is  generally  formed  by  indirect  and  unconscious  effort ; 
but  when  a  language  is  subjected  to  the  constant  action  of  such 
deleterious  influences  as  those  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  well  to 
introduce  into  its  development  a  little  consciousness.     The  differ- 
ence between  saying  he  donated  the  balance  of  the  lumber,  and  he 
gave  the  rest  of  the  timber  is  trifling ;  but  man's  language,  like 
man  himself,  grows  by  a  gradual  accretion  of  trifles,  and  the  sum 
of  these  trifles  in  our  case  is  on  the  one  hand  good  and  on  the 
other  bad  English.     Therefore  they  are  not  unworthy  of  any  man's 
serious  attention. 

The  confusion  of  the  two  monosyllables  which  are  of  like  mean- 
ing but  have  different  functions,  like  and  as,  produces  confusion  of 
thought  and  of  statement  every  day  and  all  around  us.  Of  this  I 
find  a  very  instructive  and  characteristic  example  in  a  London 
paper  of  first-rate  standing.  Noticing  a  remonstrance  of  the  Lon- 
don gas  stokers  against  being  compelled  to  work  twelve  hours  in 
the  day  for  seven  days  of  the  week,  before  huge  fires,  iu  a  temper- 
ature which  often  rises  to  180  degrees,  the  writer,  deprecating 
a  strike  of  the  stokers,  goes  on  to  say  that  "The  Directors  could 
fill  their  places  in  three  hours  from  the  docks  alone;  but  that  does 
not  give  them  a  right  to  use  up  Englishmen  like  Cuban  planters." 
But  how  have  directors  of  British  Gas  Companies  a  right  to  use  up 
Cuban  planters  ?  and  how  are  Cuban  planters  used  up  at  all  ? 
There  are  no  answers  to  these  inevitable  questions,  and  the  sen- 
tence as  it  stands  is  sheer  nonsense.     But  a  little  thought  discovers 
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that  what  the  writer  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  directoro  had  no 
right  to  use  up  Englishmen  as  Cuban  planters  use  up  negroes. 
His  meaningless  sentence  Avas  the  result  of  the  confusion  of  like 
and  as  which  is  common  with  careless  speakers.  Thus,  for  instance. 
He  don't  do  it  like  you  do,  instead  of  as  you  do.  Lilce  and  as 
both  express  similarity,  but  the  former  compares  things,  the  latter 
action  or  existence.  (The  terms  adjective  and  adverb,  applied  to 
them  by  grammarians  and  lexicographers  are,  if  not  incorrect,  at 
least  imperfect.)  For  instance,  we  may  say  correctly,  "John  is 
like  James,  and  may  express  the  same  opinion  by  saying  that  John 
is  such  a  man  as  James.  "We  may  say,  A's  speech  is  like  B's,  or, 
A  speaks  as  Bdoes;  but  not  A's  speech  is  as  B's,  or,  A  speaks 
like  B  does.  In  framing  the  sentence  quoted  above,  the  writer  at 
first  forgot  or  disregarded  this  distinction,  and  afterward  remem- 
bered and  observed  it.  He  used  like,  to  compare  the  action  of  the 
British  manufacturer  and  that  of  the  Cuban  planter,  and  then 
instinctively  perceiving  that  he  could  not  say,  "like  Cuban  plant- 
ers do,'!  etc.,  he  omitted  the  verb  and  left  like  correctly  as  to  gram- 
mar but  incorrectly  as  to  meaning,  as  a  term  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  men  and  not  between  their  action.  When  as  is  correctly 
used,  a  verb  is  expressed  or  understood.  The  woman  is  as  tall  as 
the  man,  i.  e.,  as  the  man  is.  With  like^  a  verb  is  neither  expressed 
nor  understood.  He  does  his  work  like  a  man :  which  is  not  ellip- 
tical for  like  a  man  works.  Like  may  be  defined  as  a  correlative 
adjective ;  «s  as  a  correlative  ad  verbal  conjunction. 

YicixiTY. — This  word  is  subject  to  no  perversion  of  sense  that  I 
have  observed,  but  it  is  very  often  incorrectly  and  vulgarly  used 
without  the  possessive  pronoun.  Thus,  New  York  and  vicinity, 
instead  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  With  equal  correctness 
and  good  taste  we  might  say  New  York  and  neighborhood,  which 
no  one,  I  believe,  would  think  of  doing.  This  error  has  arisen 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as,  this  city  and  vicin- 
ity, where  this  is  understood,  i.  e.,  this  city  and  this  vicinity;  as  we 
might  say  this  village  and  neighborhood.  When  there  is  a  pro- 
noun used  before  the  conjunction  it  need  not  be  repeated,  but  if 
there  should  be  none  in  that  position,  one  is  required  before 
vicinity^  just  as  one  is  before  neighborhood^  which,  in  most  cases 
where  vicinity  is  used,  is  the  better  as  well  as  the  shorter  Avord. 

Catch  is  constantly  misused  for  reach,  overtake.  Many  persons 
speak  of  catching  a  car.  If  they  reach  or  get  to  the  car,  it  being 
at  the  station,  or  if  they  overtake  it  or  catch  up  with  it,  it  being 
in  motion,  they  may  catch  some  person  who  is  in  it,  or  they  may 
catch  scarlet  fever  from  some  one  who  has  been  in  it.  But  they 
will  not  catch  it. 

Tkuism  is  often  used  for  truth,  as  if  it  were  more  elegant  and 
scholarly,  whereas  it  is  the  very  reverse.     For  instance,  the  follow- 
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ing  sentence  from  a  leading  article  in  a  first-rate  New  York  paper : 
"  That  tlie  rents  charged  for  tenements  on  the  lower  part  of  this 
island  are  higher  than  men  of  moderate  means  can  afford  to  pay, 
is  a  xyalpdble  truism.^''  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  writer  meant 
merely  to  say  that  his  proposition  was  plainly  true,  as  it  is ;  but 
this  would  have  been  far  too  simple  and  plain  a  style  for  him.  He 
must  write  like  a  moralist  or  a  philosopher.  A  truism  is  a  self- 
evident  truth :  a  truth,  not  merely  the  truth,  in  the  form  of  a  true 
statement  of  fact.  Thus,  The  sun  is  bright,  is  not  a  truism ;  it  is 
not  a  self-evident  truth,  but  a  self-evident  fact.  But,  All  men  must 
die,  and  Youth  is  weak  before  temptation,  are  truisms,  i.  c,  self- 
evident  or  admitted  truths. 

Couple. — Although  the  misuse  of  this  word  is  very  common  and 
of  long  standing,  the  perversion  of  meaning  in  the  misuse  is  so 
great  that  neither  time  nor  custom  can  justify  it.  It  is  used  to 
mean  simply  two;  as,  for  instance,  a  couple  of  ladies  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  ice  yesterday  afternoon  if  they  had  not  been  caught 
by  a  couple  of  gentlemen.  Why  people  should  use  these  three 
syllables  couple  qf^  to  say  incorrectly  that  which  one  syllable  tioo^ 
expresses  correctly,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  It  would  be  quite  as  correct 
in  the  above  example  to  say,  a  brace  of  ladies,  and  more  surely 
correct  to  say  a  pair  of  gentlemen.  For  a  couple  is  not  only  two 
individuals  who  are  equal  or  like,  i.  e.,  a  pair,  but  two  who  arc 
bound  together  by  some  close  tie  or  intimate  relation ;  who,  in 
brief,  are  coupled.  Two  railway  cars  are  bound  together  by  the 
coupling ;  a  man  and  woman  are  made  a  couple  by  the  bond  of 
love,  wliich  even  the  legal  bond  of  marriage  cannot  accomplish 
for  a  K.an  and  wife  may  be  separated  and  be  no  longer  a  couple. 
Twins,  even,  are  not  a  couple,  but  a  pair.  In  couple^  which  is 
merely  the  Latin  copula  anglicised,  this  idea  of  copulative  conjunc- 
tion is  inherent.  There  is  no  simpler  wasting  of  breath,  and  not 
much  worse  English,  than  to  speak  of  a  couple  of  kings  or  a  couple 
of  cherubim. 

Adopt. — A  very  strange  perversion  of  this  word  from  its  true 
meaning  prevails  among  the  unlettered  people,  whose  misuse  of  it 
is  daily  seen  in  the  Personal  Advertisements  in  the  New  York 
Herald.  Thus  "  Wanted  to  Adopt — A  beautiful  and  healthy  female 
infant."  It  would  not,  by-the-bye,  do  at  all  to  say  simply  a  beauti- 
ful girl.  That  plain,  common  word  is  left  to  people  of  common 
sense,  and  education,  and  culture.  The  advertisers  mean  that  they 
•  wish  to  have  the  children  mentioned  >  in  their  advertisements 
adopted.  In  speaking  of  the  transaction,  their  phrase  is  that  the 
child  is  "  adopted  out,"  or  that  such  and  such  a  woman  "  adopted 
out "  her  child.  The  perversion,  it  may  be  said  reversion,  of  this 
•word,  is  worth  noticing,  not  only  because  of  the  shifting  nature  of 
our  society  and  the  influence  therein  of  suddenly-obtained  wealth. 
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which  may  make  a  woman  who  adopted  out  her  child  last  year  a 
leader  of  fashion  two  years  hencje,  having  acquired  in  that  time 
money,  dresses,  and  jewels,  and  nothing  else,  but  because  upon 
these  very  advertisements,  thus  misusing  adopt^  travellers  and 
foreign  writers  have  founded  an  argument  against  the  reproductive 
power  of  European  races  in  this  country.  From  the  many  adver- 
tisements, "  Wanted  to  Adopt,"  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  adver- 
tisers were  childless  and  hopeless  of  children.  Such  readers  should 
consider  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  a  few  days 
ago.  "  A  lady  having  two  boys  would  like  to  adopt  one.  Inquire 
for  two  days  at  228  Sullivan  street."  I  shall  put  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  Americanisms  together  under  a  special 
heading ;  but  I  will  remark  here  that  this  use  of  adopt  is  not  an 
Americanism.  Those  who  thus  use  it  it  to  express  exactly  the 
reverse  of  its  proper  meaning  are  almost  without  exception  Irish, 
or,  by  birth  as  well  as  blood,  English.  It  appears  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  (and  there  only)  of  one  or  two  of  our  newspapers,  and 
not  in  those  of  Great  Britain,  simply  because  it  would  not  be 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  latter.  Even  tlie  advertisements  in  Brit- 
ish newspapers  are  edited,  that  is,  supervised  and  corrected  by 
some  person  competent  to  that  work.  Here,  any  person  is  allowed 
to  put  anything  into  a  paid  advertisement  that  does  not  make  the 
paper  in  which  it  appears  liable  to  prosecution  for  libel  or  obscen 

Jewelry. — ^Many  ladies,  and  even  some  men,  who  should  know 
better,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  their  jev/elry  when  they 
mean  their  jewels.  The  word  thus  used  is  very  low  caste.  Think 
of  Cornelia  pointing  to  the  Gracchi  and  saying,  "  these  are  my 
jewelry  ;''''  or  read  thus  a  grand  passage  in  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  "And  they  shall  be  mine  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that 
day  when  I  make  up  my  jewelry  f''  But,  farther,  jewels  are  no 
more  jewelry  than  shrubs  are  shubbery,  sla^^es  slavery,  or  beggars 
beggary.  Jewelry  is  properly  the  name  of  the  place  in  which 
jewels  are  kept,  as  slavery  is  the  name  of  the  condition  in  which 
slaves  are  kept,  as  beggary  is  that  of  the  condition  in  which  beggars 
are,  and  as  shrubbery  is  that  of  grounds  filled  with  shrubs.  These 
words  belong  to  a  numerous  class  ending  in  ry,  which  express 
place,  or  condition,  which  is  moral  place.  Such  are  belfry^  library, 
laundry,  bahery,  buttery,  aviary,  grocery,  pottery,  armory,  infirmary, 
bindery,  confectionery.  From  grog  we  have  rightly  formed  groggery; 
and  our  translators  of  the  Bible  called  Judea,  the  place  of  the  Jews, 
Jeiory.  Now,  we  might  as  well  call  a  knot  of  Jews  Jewry  or 
whiskey-skin  and  gin  cocktail  groggery,  as  a  set  of  jewels,  jewelry. 
But  jewelry  is  one  of  a  few  of  these  words  which  have  been  per- 
verted by  careless  speakers.  Such  are  confectionary,  pastry,  and 
crockery.  Confections  are  made  by  a  confectioner,  and  kept  in  a 
IG 
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confectionary ;  paste  is  kept  in  a  pastry  ;  and  crocks,  made  by  a 
Crocker,  are  kept  in  a  crockery.  All  these  words  have  been  thus 
correctly  used.  We  have  the  proper  name  Crocker,  derived  from 
the  occupation,  like  Baker,  Webster,  Fuller  ;  and  Howell  (to  bring 
forward  one  out  of  numberless  examples)  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  Felton,  the  murderer  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
his  attempt  to  escape  "  was  so  amaz'd  that  he  miss'd  his  way,  and 
so  struck  into  the  pastry,  where  " — he  was  arrested.  The  perver- 
sion of  jewelry^  confectionary^  pastry,  pottery,  and  crocJceiy  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  substitution  of  signs  inscribed  with  words  for 
those  first  used,  which  were  merely  decorated  with  some  device  or 
sign — whence  the  name.  The  jeweller  put  up  Jewelry  over  his 
shop  door,  and  the  crocker.  Crockery,  and  so  forth ;  and  these 
names  of  places  were  at  last  misapprehended  as  names  of  the 
articles  for  sale  in  those  places.  As  crock  passed  out  of  use  as  a 
general  name  (although  no  one  now-a-days  has  any  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  title  of  the  story  of  the  "  Crock  of  Gold  "),  crock- 
ery was  the  first,  and  is  the  best  established,  of  these  perverted 
words.  Next  comes  confectionary,  although  confections  is  not  quite 
out  of  use,  and  might  be  easily  restored ;  and  the  common  use  of 
paste,  pot,  and  jewel  leaves  no  excuse,  except  conformity  to  a  bad 
custom,  which  perverts  meaning,  cramps  language  and  violates 
analogy,  for  displacing  tliem  in  favor  of  pastry,  pottery  and  jewelry. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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Ij^RENCH  Clubs,  as  they  exist  in  our  generation,  possess  all  of 
the  bad  features,  without  the  good  ones,  of  American  and 
English  clubs.  If  you  consider  what  French  society  has  come  to 
be  in  these  modern  days,  you  will  see  why;  for  the  French  clubs 
are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  society.  People  who,  reading 
social  history,  and  deep  in  the  gossipping  memoirs  of  the  last  century, 
reflect  with  a  shudder  upon  what  society  was  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XV.  and  "  DuBarrydom,"  upon  the  scandals  of  Versailles  when 
Marie  Antoinette  was  in  her  soon-to-be  clouded  glory,  upon  the 
subsequent  scandals  of  the  Empire,  mistake  when  they  conclude 
that  there  has  been  any  material  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
French  society  since.  It  is  as  bad  to-day  as  it  can  be,  let  soft- 
spoken  social  philosophers  varnish  it  as  they  will. 

Immorality  is  to-day  fashionable  ;  it  is,  also,  by  a  political  com- 
placence, which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  made  lawful ;  thus,  in 
a  despotic  country,  liberty  is  given  in  almost  the  only  direction  it 
should  be  withheld.  This  disease,  which  I  plainly  characterize  as 
fashionable  immorality,  is  displayed  in  conjugal  infidelities,  in  every 
manner  of  dissipation;  and  pleasure,  it  is  sad  to  say,  is  a  synony- 
mous term  for  dissipation  with  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes — 
and  in  all  those  vices  which  dissipation  teaches.  The  mariage  de 
convenance  is  well  known  to  my  readers — a  parental  bargain  taking 
precedence  of  a  mutual  inclination.  Resulting  from  this  custom  of 
social  economy  is  the  manner  in  which  young  people  of  the  two 
sexes  are  kept  rigidly  apart ;  and  resulting  from  this  separation  are 
those  countenanced  immoralities  which  are  essentially  parts  of 
French  society  as  now  constituted.  Whether  this  separation  of 
the  sexes  was  the  cause  of  concubinage  at  first,  or  whether  the 
latter  was  the  cause  of  the  former,  it  is  certain  that  they  act  re- 
ciprocally upon  one  another  at  the  present  day.  It  is  both  true 
that  separation  creates  concubinage,  and  that  concubinage  renders 
more  rigid  the  law  of  separation. 

I  come  directly  to  my  proper  subject  of  French  clubs  by  remark- 
ing that  mariages  de  convenance — parental  diplomatic  successes — 
resulting,  as  they  do  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  ill-assorted 
unions,  and  in  a  married  life  wherein  there  is  no  common  point  of 
sympathy,  and,  hence,  of  harmony — are  greatly  instrumental  in 
filling  and  keeping  up  the  clubs.  The  husband,  who  has  married 
to  double  his  income  or  to  extend  family  influence,  does  not  expect 
to  find,  and  does  not  find,  his  proper  comforts  at  home.     Home  has 
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no  meaning  with  him,  except  as  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  m,  occa- 
sionally to  receive  in,  and,  in  general,  as  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  it  is  proper  for  him  to  remain  at  evening.  The  inevitable 
resort  is  to  the  theatre,  the  ca/'e,  and  the  club.  The  wife,  too,  feels 
no  especial  call  to  remain  at  home.  The  children,  if  there  are  any, 
are  left  to  nurses  and  servant-maids.  The  wife  goes  to  the  theatre, 
but  hardly  ever  with  her  husband ;  or  she  resorts  to  a  coterie  of 
female  friends,  and  there  is  initiated  into  the  art  of  gossipping,  which 
is  easy  to  the  female  French  nature.  If  she  does  stay  at  home,  she 
has,  perhaps,  a  reception  of  gentlemen.  Often  her  reception  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  gentleman,  understood  in  society  to  be  her  favorite ; 
yet  this  by  no  means  affects  her  position  in  that  society. 

The  French  cafe  is  a  club,  in  which  all  may  enter  who  can  pay 
for  what  ihey  order;  and  as  there  are  cafes  of  all  grades  and  j^rices, 
there  are  few,  even  of  the  poorest,  who  do  not  frequent  them.  The 
cafe  is  the  club  of  the  man  of  moderate  means,  and  of  means  that 
are  less  than  moderate.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  laborer  as 
well  as  the  nabob  deserts  his  home  and  has  his  nightly  resort 
where  to  pass  away  the  hours  of  recreation.  There  is  no  village  in 
France  so  small  as  to  be  without  its  cafe  or  cabaret  j  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  primitive  Brittany,  among  the  Alpine  slopes  of 
Alsace,  and  you  will  everywhere  find  some  place  or  other  which 
answers  to  a  club — that  is,  a  place  where  the  male  inhabitants  can 
fly  for  relief  from  the  insipid  dulness  of  home.  A  fete  day  is  an 
excuse  for  spending  eighteen  hours  at  the  cafe  instead  of  four  or 
five ;  on  Sunday  you  will  find  the  male  portion  of  that  congrega- 
tion which  has  been  so  reverently  kneeling  before  the  altar  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  places  of  entertainment  within  half 
an  hour  after  service  is  concluded.  The  French,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  being  of  a  social  nature,  and  given  to  congregating  to- 
gether on  all  possible  allowable  occasions,  the  men  resort  to  the 
cafes^  the  women  to  those  little  informal  tea-drinking  clubs  which 
may  be  called  gossip-meetings.  What  is  done  at  the  cafes  is  not  a 
mystery ;  the  principal  recreations  are  gambling  and  drinking ; 
these  are  varied  by  song-singing  and  the  various  games  which  cus- 
tom has  hallowed  in  each  section. 

The  clubs  proper,  answering  as  nearly  as  any  to  the  London  and 
New  York  clubs,  are  the  resort  of  a  class  placed  in  a  pecuniary 
position  Avhich  enables  its  members  to  rise  disdainful  beyond  the 
cafe.  They  are  palatial,  select  cafes — devoted  mainly  to  the  same 
objects,  which  are  pursued,  however,  in  a  more  "  gentlemanly " 
manner.  They  are  entirely  social  in  their  nature,  there  being  no 
political  clubs  known  to  the  public  in  existence  in  France  at 
present.  The  Empire  is  stringent  in  the  prohibition  of  political 
association,  and  if,  perchance,  there  be  any  at  all,  they  exist  unbe- 
known to  the  police,  and  are  clothed  with  the  profoundest  secrecy. 
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No  trace,  therefore,  of  those  wonderful  clubs  which  took  their  rise 
with  the  first  revolution,  remains ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  most  famous 
clubs  which  ever  flourished  on  earth  were  those  which  assumed 
the  imjDortance  of  political  powers  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century.  The  Breton  deputies  who  came  up  to  Paris  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  brought  with  them  the  idea 
of  an  association  among  themselves  for  the  end  of  securing  unity, 
little  thouglit  of  the  kindling  of  such  a  blaze  from  their  small  spark 
of  a  club.  But  soon  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  born,  and  grew 
with  a  wonderful  growth,  and  now  led  the  front  rank  of  revolution, 
and  decreed  death  and  law  and  anarchical  dispensation  with  law. 
Then  followed  the  Club  of  the  Feuillans,  the  Club  of  Royalists, 
the  Club  of  Girondists ;  places  of  significant  import,  Avhere  there 
was  nightly  discussion,  and  where  the  conflict  of  the  parties  was 
foreshadowed  by  their  several  votes.  From  these  mother-societies 
in  Paris  there  spread  out  completely  over  France  daughter-societies, 
giving  informal  law  to  all  the  provincial  communities — receiving 
constant  inspiration  from  the  central  fountain-heads.  How  the 
club  fever  ended  in  the  Revolution,  no  one  need  be  told.  Mother 
Jacobin  guillotined  Mother  Girondist — and  her  daughters  all 
through  France  followed  tlie  maternal  example.  Then  Mother 
Jacobin  directed  the  storm,  rode  upon  the  whirlwind,  bullied  the 
Assembly,  dictated  absolute  law  through  the  thin  lips  of  "  sea- 
green"  Robespierre  from  her  tribune.  Then  a  day  came  when 
Mother  Jacobin  grew  white;  when  the  thin-lipped  oracle  rode 
through  Paris  on  a  tumbril,  with  a  broken  jaw  ill-bound  up, 
which  he  had  shattered  by  a  pistol-shot  which  was  meant  to  shat- 
ter the  whole  head;  and,  arrived  at  the  guillotine,  the  thin  lips 
and  bodiless  head  fell  over  into  the  basket.  With  him  died  Mother 
Jacobin — died  all  political  clubbing  for  awhile ;  for,  very  soon 
after,  the  sallow-complexioned  engineer,  Bonaparte,  talked  through 
cannon  throats  to  Revolution,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  bade 
it  lie  still  and  die,  in  such  a  tone  that  it  obeyed. 

The  First  Empire,  the  age  of  the  Restoration,  put  down  political 
clubs  with  a  stern  hand;  and  then  they  arose  once  more  with  the 
second  Revolution,  but  had  a  poor  life,  for  there  was  nothing  worth 
getting  excited  about  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Citizen- 
King.  During  the  present  Empire,  no  such  thing  has  been  allowed. 
It  is  not  wholly  incredible  that  in.  some  dark  corner,  Democrats 
and  Legitimists  may  meet  and  croak  and  plot,  but  the  rampant 
days  of  the  Jacobin  and  its  like  are  over,  never  to  return. 

The  social  clubs  of  to-day,  if  more  innocent  as  regards  politics, 
are  little  more,  for  the  most  part,  than  gambling  houses  of  a  select 
and  high-toned  sort.  They  are  fitted  up  with  all  that  luxury  and 
ornamentation  which  French  invention,  inspired  by  a  national  pro- 
pensity to  such  things,  can  devise.     There  are  broad,  velvet-car- 
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peted  staircases ;  chandeliers  making  the  interior  dazzlingly  bril- 
liant; busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  maestros ;  statues  of  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  and  heathen  celebrities ;  dainty  frescoes,  em- 
blematic of  pleasure  and  indolence ;  gilded  walls  and  sporting  pic- 
tures ;  elegant  billiard  and  card  tables ;  palatial  restaurants,  and 
prolifically-cushioned  reading-rooms. 

The  contrast  between  the  French  club-houses,  with  their  ostenta- 
tious gingerbread  adornments,  and  the  English  club-houses  on  Pall 
Mall,  with  their  massive  plain  halls,  and  substantial  freedom  from 
picturesqueness,  is  striking.     They  are  as  different  as  the  English 
character  is  from  the  French — as  English  tastes  are  from  French 
tastes.     In  the  English  clubs  men  meet  to  read  and  discuss  the 
news,  to  make  political  arrangements,  to  write  letters,  to  eat  plain, 
wholesome  roast  beef  and  mutton,  and  drink  health-giving  brown 
stout  and  ale  from  Burton-on-Trent.     In  the   French   clubs  men 
meet  to  gossip  about  women,  to  sip  absinthe  and  Macon,  to  smoke 
and  laugh  over  the  journaux  amusaiits^  and  to  sit  late  at  the  card- 
tables,  flanked  by  rouleaus  of  Napoleons  cVor  and  live-franc  pieces. 
The  Englishman  resorts  to  his  club  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  for 
a  specific   purpose — to  meet  somebody  in  particular,  to  transact 
business ;  he  goes  there  in  the  daily  rouf  ine,  and  at  night  returns 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  with  whom  he  is  apt  to  spend  all  his 
evenings,  most  to  his  own  and  their  satisfaction.     The  Frenchman 
hardly  ever  goes  to  his  club  in  the  daytime ;  if  he  wishes  recrea- 
tion of  that  kind,  he  goes  to  the  cafes.     His  evenings  are  almost 
wholly  devoted   to  the  club :  as  I  have  said,  he  seldom  thinks  it 
best  to  remain  at  home.     The  appearance  of  the  frequenters  of  a 
French  club,  too,  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  habitues 
of  the  Pall  Mall  clubs.     Every  one  who  has  read  the  admirable 
pictures  which  Thackeray  gives  of  London  life  in  its  many  points 
of  view,  recalls  the  typical  occupant  of  a  bow-window  in  Pall  Mall ; 
the  fashionable,  well,  but  substantially-dressed,  rotund,  roast-beefy 
and  brown-stouty,  dogmatic-looking  gentleman,  with  heavy  seals 
to  his  watch-chain,  and  with  a  copy  of  a  morning  paper  under 
each  elbow.     A  good  liver,  indeed,  a  stanch  friend  of  his  stomach, 
yet  thoroughly  substantial,  out-spoken,  if  rough-spoken,  dogmatic, 
newspaper-reading  Englishman.     Any  one  who,  being  in  London, 
takes  occasion  to  pass  through  Pall  Mall,  will  not  fail  of  seeing  him 
reproduced   at   a   dozen   bow-windows.     You   may   not   like    his 
haughty,  supercilious  air,  but  you,  at  least,  will  not  call  him  frivo- 
lous, and  you  will  readily  believe  that  he  has  some  stuff  in  him 
which  is  not  a  sham.     The  frequenters  of  French  clubs  quite  fail 
to  inspire  one  with  respect.     There  is  something  flippant  in  the 
conversation,  superfluous  in  the  manner,  disagreeably  light  and  in- 
considerate in  the  topics  and  their  treatment,  disgusting  in  the  pre- 
dominantly vicious  air  all  about  you  ;  it  is  certainly  true  that  one 
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with  moral  perceptions  cannot  remain  comfortable  in  such  a  place 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  You  see  men  whose  gray  hairs  would  any- 
where else  command  your  respect — old  men  past  their  three  score 
and  ten,  toothless,  wigged,  spectacled,  and  padded,  deaf  and  half 
blind,  gambling  furiously  with  beardless  boys,  choking  their 
wheezy  old  throats  with  laughter  over  a  tale  of  successful  intrigue, 
and  guzzling  brandy  by  the  hour  together  in  a  corner.  I  do  not 
over-state,  for  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  what  I  describe. 
Men  of  all  ages  are  mingled  together  ;  rascals  of  all  degrees  of 
rascality  mingling  with  youth  at  all  stages  of  greenness.  Men  go 
nightly  out  of  these  fashionable  clubs  ruined  in  pocket,  brain,  and 
self-respect ;  go  home  to  their  wives  and  tell  them  that  the  last  Na- 
poleon has  vanished.  Successful  gamblers  go  forth,  too,  with  glut- 
ted pockets,  spirt  out  into  the  upper  world — the  "beautiful  world," 
as  the  French  Frenchily  call  it — flash  for  awhile,  then  grow  dim, 
and  return  again  to  fasten,  vampire-like,  on  other  verdancies.  You 
may  go  into  these  clubs  with  the  most  benevolently-disposed  mind, 
looking  on  the  very  sunniest  side  of  human  goodness,  and  you  will 
have  quick  proof  that  these  men  whom  you  meet  there  are  given 
over,  for  the  most  part  (for  there  certainly  are  exceptions — let  us 
hope  many  more  than  appear  upon  the  surface),  to  these  besetting 
vices — ^gaming,  drinking,  and  incontinence.  If  there  be  any  depth 
of  character  among  them,  you  fail  to  discover  it  here ;  shallowly- 
thinking  Frenchmen,  take  them  as  a  whole,  are  too  apt  to  be  mis- 
anthropic, or  atheistical,  or  both.  You  may  go  to  a  club  constantly 
for  a  month,  and  never  hear  one  sound,  sensible  argument  on  any 
topic,  light  or  serious,  or  a  single  thought  expressed  worth  holding 
in  the  memory  a  moment  after  it  has  passed  the  lips  of  its  utterer. 
This  club  life,  too — the  most  disheartening  phase  of  all — passes 
from  generation  to  generation  by  paternal  example.  It  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world  to  see  fathers  introducing  their  sons  into 
the  clubs;  to  see  fathers  and  sons  adjourning  together  from  home, 
night  after  night,  to  these  favorite  places  of  resort.  You  see  sons 
standing  over  the  tables  where  their  fathers  are  gambling — some- 
times sitting  at  the  same  table,  and  joining  in  the  game. 

The  clubs  which  I  have  described  are  the  ordinary  social  clubs 
of  Paris  and  the  provincial  cities ;  the  clubs  which  answer  as  nearly 
as  any  to  the  Pall  Mall  clubs  in  London.  They  are  very  numerous 
everywhere ;  the  fashion  of  instituting  them  has  grown  up  within 
thirty  years,  and  has  extended  to  the  outer  borders  of  France. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  clubs  devoted  to  specific  purposes. 
For  instance,  the  rage  for  races  and  other  robust  sports,  which  the 
French  have  caught  from  the  English,  and  which  has  much  increased 
since  the  famous  victory  of  the  French  horse  Gladiateur,  at  the 
Derby  races  in  1865,  has  resulted  in  the  institution  of  "  sporting 
clubs,"  like  TattersalPs,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.     These  are  not  like 
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the  English  clubs  devoted  to  the  same  object ;  and  are  frequented 
by  rich  young  "sports,"  horse-jockeys,  and  racing  men.  Books 
are  made  up  there  for  the  races,  and  racing  literature  is  abundant  in 
the  elegant  saloons.  But  even  in  these  clubs,  devoted  though  they 
are  to  a  specific  purpose,  the  habitues  are  unable  to  refrain  from  the 
favorite  vices.  A  cafe  and  restaurant  is  always  attached  to  them,  and 
there  are  gaming  tables  at  hand  supplied  with  cards  and  markers. 
While  speaking  of  this  vice  of  gambling,  which  may  almost  be 
termed  a  national  vice  in  France,  it  is  so  universal,  let  me  remark, 
that  there  hardly  ever  occurs  a  great  ball,  either  private  or  official, 
where  several  rooms  are  not  set  apart  especially  for  guests  who 
wish  to  gamble;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  balls  in  the 
heau-monde.  For  instance,  if  you  go  to  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  given  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  you  will  find,  beyond  the 
long,  magnificent  hall  where  the  female  rank  and  beauty  of  Paris 
is  dancing,  several  cabinets  at  which  the  papas,  husbands,  and 
brothers,  are  busy  with  the  cards  and  the  rouleaus  of  Napoleons.  I 
have  seen  the  example  set,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  France, 
by  the  portly  Mayor,  in  full  gold-lace  uniform,  who  sat  at  the  prin- 
cipal gaming  table  and  staked  his  gold  for  all  the  world  to  see.  At 
the  more  private  balls,  the  ladies  themselves  join  in  the  game ;  and 
the  old  print  showing  four  old  ladies  of  the  court  of  George  the 
Second,  with  mountains  of  head-dress,  ferociously  quarrelling  over 
the  cards  and  dice,  is  reproduced  in  the  fashionable  saloons  of  Paris 
at  the  present  day,  every  feature  of  it  existing  except  the  antique 
costume. 

Returning  to  the  clubs,  let  me  remark  that  there  are  few  or  no 
sober  literary  clubs  in  France.  There  are  great  associations,  like 
the  Institute  and  the  Academy,  where  seats  are  objects  of  eager 
emulation  with  savans  and  authors,  and  where  the  best  intellectual 
talent  of  France  is  collected ;  beyond  these  there  is  no  literary  half- 
way to  the  gambling  clubs  I  have  described.  There  are  also 
associations  of  artists,  and  of  musicians,  and  there  are  some  mis- 
cellaneous clubs,  which  unite  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  gambling  and 
gormandizing  with  occasional  concerts  and  lectures.  The  concerts 
which  are  given  in  some  of  the  clubs  are  of  a  high  order,  and  are 
the  only  redeeming  feature  of  them.  There  are  tasteful  little  halls 
decorated  for  this  purpose,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  select  com- 
panj-,  consisting  of  a  small  stage,  a  "  pit,"  and  vaulted  galleries 
around  the  walls.  The  tickets  of  the  concerts  are  distributed 
among  their  lady  friends  by  the  club  members ;  the  expenses  are 
paid  out  of  the  club  treasury.  The  best  singers  are  selected,  and 
the  concerts  occur  in  Winter  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month. 
The  members  of  the  club  occupy  the  galleries,  and  the  invited  guests 
the  pit. 

What   strikes   every  one  who  enters  French  society,  being  a 
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foreigner,  is  the  extremely  callous  state  of  the  public  mind, 
especially  the  female  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of  gaming.  Pious 
ladies,  who  are  raising  a  family  of  daughters,  and  who  would  be 
vastly  distressed  to  miss  the  daily  morning  mass,  will  talk  to  you 
at  their  tables  about  the  gaming  at  the  ball  of  the  night  before, 
and  perhaps  tell  you  how  much  the  oldest  son  won,  as  if  it  were 
the  most  commonplace,  righteous  thing  in  the  world.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  French  ladies  regarding  clubs  are  not  of  that  bitter 
nature  which  Thackeray  describes  the  English  ladies  as  having,  in 
the  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  and  which  our  American  ladies  are  often 
heard  to  utter.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  they  have  vastly  more 
reason  to  complain,  inasmuch  as  the  clubs  lead  their  husbands, 
almost  inevitably,  into  vicious  ways,  beside  taking  them  nightly 
away  from  home.  The  reason  wiiy  French  ladies  look  with  such 
indifference  on  the  clubs  is,  what  I  have  already  hinted,  that  they 
are  not,  as  a  class,  domestic,  and  do  not  place  their  own  enjoyments 
at  home  any  more  than  do  the  husbands ;  or,  what  few  enjoyments 
they  do  place  there,  are  such  as  will  readily  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  the  lord  and  master. 

As  it  is,  the  club  is  much  more  a  part  of  the  Frenchman's  life 
than  it  is  of  the  Englishman's  or  American's.  It  is  essentially  an 
institution  for  bachelors,  and  the  married  Frenchman's  course  of 
life  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  bachelor.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  Frenchmen  who  take  a  sincere  pleasure 
in  home  and  home  enjoyments,  who  are  devotedly  fond  of  and 
faithful  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  who  are  patterns  of  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  maitres  de  la  maison.  But  such  you  will  not 
find  at  the  clubs,  excepting  rarely,  and  at  long  intervals.  To  such 
clubs  are  distasteful,  for  there  they  have  nothing  tending  to  en- 
courage their  domesticity,  and  much  that  is  disagreeable  to  a  man 
who  appreciates  feminine  virtues  and  home  happiness.  A  century 
ago,  and  for  a  century  or  two  back  of  that,  licentiousness  was  most 
fashionable  and  conspicuous  among  the  higher  classes — the  court 
and  noblesse.  The  effect  of  revolution  upon  public  morals  seems 
to  have  been  to  transfer  this  character  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  most 
moral,  respectable,  and  really  high-toned  portion  of  modern  French 
societ}^  is  to  be  found  among  the  old  families — the  relics  of  the  old 
noblesse^  and  that  class  which,  through  good  report  and  ill  report, 
has  clung  to  their  devotion  to  the  old  monarchy.  Republicanism 
in  France  certainly  is  not  moral,  whatever  other  virtues  it  may 
possess ;  it  is  not  good-mannered,  nor  has  it  an  atom  of  religious 
faith;  and  little  more  can  be  said  of  imperialism,  which,  indeed,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  tired  republicanism  after  all.  Another  excep- 
tion, beside  that  of  the  old  Catholic  Bourbon  families,  may  be 
made  in  referring  to  the  shocking  prevalence  of  social  vice  in 
France — of  which  the  clubs  are  nurseries  as  well  as  the  creatures 
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— and  that  is  the  small  body  of  French  Protestants,  heirs  of 
the  Huguenots.  Beside  that  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that 
the  acceptance  of  that  kind  of  ostracism  imder  which  Prot- 
estants in  France  labor,  is  itself  a  proof  of  genuine  religious 
sincerity,  no  one  can  mingle  with  them  without  observing  at  once 
a  sort  of  Puritan  tone  of  quiet  and  steadfast  morality,  and  a  total 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  vicious  tendency  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  their  neighbors.  Their  direct  contact  with  the  dominant 
Catholicism,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor,  in 
comparison  with  the  latter,  seem  to  often  drive  them  to  the  ex- 
treme of  rigidity.  They  mingle  little  with  the  world,  never  indulge 
in  Sunday  public  amusements,  and  constantly  exert  their  influence 
against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  It  is  very  rarely  that  you 
will  find  a  Protestant  member  of  a  club  ;  they  keep  aloof  from 
them,  and  strive  to  set  an  example  by  their  simple  and  domestic 
habits. 

All  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  French  society  will  cor- 
roborate what  has  been  said  in  the  present  article.  What  the 
remedy  to  its  downward  tendency  will-  be,  when  it  will  act,  and 
under  what  social  aw^akening,  or  political  or  religious  revulsion, 
cannot  be  conjectured.  Political  revolution,  certainly,  has  not 
mended  French  morals — seems,  indeed,  only  to  have  aggravated 
the  evil.  Perhaps,  when  religious  superstition  shall  be  quite  worn 
out,  and  the  sad  transition  through  atheism  shall  emerge  into  faith, 
enlightened  by  reason,  that  nation  will  awaken  to  its  melancholy 
moral  state. 

Geo.  M.  Towle. 


KEBUL^. 


Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  no  reason  thus  far  to  be  dissatisfied  with 

either  the  attention  he  has  received  or  the  money  he  has  gained  since  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  His  second  visit  to  America  is  plainly  to  be  an  era  in 
our  literary  annals  as  well  as  in  his  life.  We  shall  date  from  the  time  when 
Dickens  came  here  to  read  ;  and  he  from  the  time  when  he  made  pots  of  money 
in  America.  This  is  well,  and  it  is  pleasing  in  our  eyes,  but  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing. Indeed,  we  have  been  somewhat  humiliated  by  observing  on  the  one 
hand  the  pleas  that  were  put  forth  by  some  of  our  own  journalists  for  for- 
giveness and  forgetfulness  toward  him  for  his  "American  Notes,"  accompa- 
nied by  complacent  and  self-gratulatory  assurances  that  Mr.  Dickens  would 
find  the  Americans  a  much  better-behaved  people  on  his  second  than  he  did 
on  his  first  visit;  and  on  the  other  by  the  approving,  "  Jonathan  is  a  good 
boy  at  heart  after  all,  and  bears  no  malice,"  comments  which  the  great  social 
caricaturist's  reception  here  has  elicited  from  some  of  the  British  journals. 
For,  as  to  the  "  American  Notes,"  not  having  read  them  until  within  the 
last  fortnight,  and  taking  them  up  with  the  notion  that  we  should  find  them 
stuffed  with  slander  and  tricked  out  with  ill-natured  ridicule,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  them  fair,  perfectly  good-natured  and  respectful;  slightly 
erroneous  in  some  instances,  but  upon  no  point  of  sufficient  importance  to 
materially  impair  the  real  value  of  the  book  ;  which,  however,  is  slight  from 
its  narrowness  of  view  and  its  superficiality.  In  his  "American  Notes,"  Mr. 
Dickens  is  a  severe  censor  upon  but  three  of  our  national  peculiarities,  to- 
bacco-chewing and  spitting,  scurrilous  and  corrupt  newspapers,  and  slavery, 
the  fit  scourging  of  which  is  a  good  reason,  if  there  were  no  others,  for  the 
creation  of  a  Charles  Dickens.  It  was  in  the  American  scenes  of  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  that  Mr.  Dickens  misrepresented  America ;  and  there  he  did 
hold  us  up  unmercifully  to  unjust  ridicule  !  True,  he  is  a  caricaturist,  and 
he  has  caricatured  his  own  people  and  the  institutions  of  his  own  country ; 
but  of  them  he  has  not  written  caricature  only;  while  of  us  and  of  our 
society  he  gave  only  a  caricature  of  a  corner;  and  the  caricature  was  very 
great  and  the  corner  very  small.  But  what  is  it  to  us  that  he  chose  thus 
to  pander  to  a  pitiful  prejudice,  the  oflfspring  of  ignorance  and  resentment  ? 
If  he  have  any  real  generosity  of  soul  he  will  be  heartily  ashamed  of  this 
weakness ;  if  not,  and  he  is  content,  we,  too,  may  surely  be  well  contented. 
As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Dickens  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and 
much  genuine  pleasure,  for  which  he  has  received  little  in  return ;  and  we 
can  afford  to  pay  him  well  for  his  labor.  As  to  his  finding  us  a  better-behaved 
people  than  we  were  at  the  time  of  his  former  visit,  it  must  be  surprising  to 
any  close  observer  of  our  society  to  see  such  an  opinion  expressed  in  quarters 
of  any  authority.  For  nothing  is  surer,  or,  it  would  seem,  more  manifest, 
than  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  our  manners  and  the  tone  of  our 
society  have  suffered  a  great  and  a  widespread  deterioration.  Take  us  by  and 
large,  and  we  are  less  courteous,  less  deferential  to  age  and  to  weakness,  less 
careful  in  the  repression  of  selfishness,  coarser  in  our  pleasures,  more  grossly 
material  in  all  our  views  of  life.     The  change  is  merely  that  we  are  much 
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more  thickly  gilt  than  we  were  before.  We  have  grown  vulgarly  rich  and 
rudely  strong  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  but  that  is  all.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  point  of  our  manners  and  our  social  tone  is  not  the  one  on 
which,  after  seeing  and  hearing  Mr.  Dickens,  we  should  be  most  anxious  in 
regard  to  his  judgment.  Stepping  out  from  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  Mr. 
Dickens  has  placed  himself  personally  before  us,  and  has  offered  us  all,  on  pay- 
ing two  dollars  each,  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  him  as  well 
as  of  his  writings.  That  opinion  it  is,  we  submit,  quite  proper  for  us  to  say 
is  not  such  as  leads  us  to  accept  the  author  of  "The  Pickwick  Papers"  as  an 
authority  upon  manners,  or  an  arbiter  elegantium  for  any  people.  He  is 
something  higher  and  better  than  that,  it  is  true ;  but  that  he  is  not.  We 
were  aware,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Dickens,  like  many  men  of  mark  among  our- 
selves, had  been  in  his  youth  without  the  advantages  of  social  culture ;  but, 
judging  by  corresponding  cases  in  this  country,  we  supposed  that  in  the  po- 
sition to  which  his  genius  had  raised  him,  and  which  he  has  held  for  twenty- 
live  years,  he  must  have  acquired,  if  not  by  development,  at  least,  by  imita- 
tion, a  certain  tone  and  manner  in  which  we  find  him  entirely  wanting.  Mr. 
Dickens  reads  very  well — unusually  well,  although,  according  to  our  taste 
and  the  best  British  authorities,  with  some  serious  faults  of  inflection  which 
we  have  not  opportunity  now  for  pointing  out  in  detail.  His  dramatic 
power  is  very  great — not  greater  than  that  of  several  story-tellers  whom  we 
have  heard  in  private,  but  suflBcient  to  have  made  him  a  great  actor  if  he  had 
taken  to  the  stage.  We  have,  however,  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  Mr.  Dickens  threw  for  his  hearer  a  new  light  upon  any  one  of  his  own 
creations;  but  of  very  many  in  which  his  presentation  of  his  own  per- 
sonages was  found  inferior  to  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  his  hearer.  He  succeeds 
notably  with  Mr.  Winkle,  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  old  Weller,  and  Mr.  Micawber; 
but  he  fails  with  Sam  Weller,  Captain  Cuttle,  and  in  all  the  characters  of  a 
higher  grade  of  culture.  The  reason  of  the  latter  failure  is  to  be  found  in 
defects  which  we  have  already  noticed.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Dickens' 
voice  spoken  of  as  somewhat  weak  and  husky;  but  we  could  have  pardoned 
these  blemishes,  had  we  noticed  them  in  any  marked  degree,  much  more 
easily  than  a  certain  tone,  inflection,  and  manner,  which  uncomfortably 
reminded  us  of  those  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  Cockney  actor  telling  stories 
at  a  free-and-easy  supper  table.  It  is  not  in  comic  passages,  and  in  the 
presentation  of  low  characters  only  that  this  is  manifest :  it  pervades  his 
whole  reading — the  narrative  no  less  than  the  dialogue  and  the  dramatic 
passages.  It  sadly  mars  the  enjoyment  of  his  really  admirable  reading  of 
his  exquisitely-humorous  works;  and,  joined  to  the  external  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  reader,  it  relieves  us  entirely  of  all  concern  that  we  might 
otherwise  have  felt  in  regard  to  the  judgment  he  might  form  or  express  upon 
our  society. 

■  "SiE,  respect  your  dinner  !"  says  Thackeray,  with  mock  solemnity,  to 

his  reader,  in  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  earlier  "  Fraser  Papers."  It 
was  a  bit  of  advice,  at  all  events,  which  that  epicure  took  to  his  own  heart, 
carrying  his  theory  into  practice  for  two  score  years.  In  America  the  rule  is 
to  respect  nothing — dinner,  of  course,  included.  A  magazine  article  on  "  a 
dinner" — 3i\).  American  magazine  article  on  a  dinner!  and  not  even  on  the 
assthetics  of  it,  but  on  the  soup  and  the  meat  and  the  wine  of  it — pooh ! 
pooh !  they  are  trifling  with  us.  Nevertheless,  this  topic  of  dinner  is  a 
vastly  important  one  in  America,  where  habitually  is  done,  without  doubt, 
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the  worst  cooking  in  Christendom.  The  practical  question  is,  how  can  a 
reform  in  cooking  be  effected?  Culinary  advice  will  not  effect  it;  nor  will 
appetizing  descriptions  of  good  dinners;  nor  new  receipt  books,  of  which 
some  dozens  have  been  published  within  a. few  years.  Reform  in  cooking  has 
reached  the  best  city  clubs,  and  the  houses  of  a  few  rich  men  who  can  afford 
it,  and  of  the  gourmands  who  "live  to  eat."  But  how  can  better  food,  bet- 
ter cooked,  and  better  served,  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  private  families 
of  moderate  incomes?  The  trouble  is  twofold.  Excellent  cooks  are  not  to  be 
had  insufficient  numbers  at  any  price;  and,  if  to  be  had,  what  with  their 
salaries,  the  numberless  pots  and  pans  they  demand,  and  the  bulk  of  raw 
material  they  require  to  operate  on,  his  kitchen  brings  a  man  of  modest  gains  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Had  all  of  us  the  means  of  a  Vitellius  or  LucuUas, 
we  miglit  venture  on  their  banquets.  However,  in  the  family  at  home,  much 
reform  is  practicable  in  the  copking  question,  if  we  in  America  can  only  be 
brought  to  attend  to  it.  But  for  that  great  and  always  growing  class  of  people 
who  hire  houses  fitted  with  hopeless  kitchens,  and  that  other  class  who  vege- 
tate in  hotels  and  boarding  houses — for  these  we  must  have  another  remedy. 
In  Rome,  Venice,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Berlin — in  fact,  in  all  the  leading  Euro- 
pean cities  where  pleasant  residence  is  a  chief  feature — and  in  Paris,  above 
all,  the  public  restaurant  plays  the  part  of  cook  to  the  private  family.  This 
is  a  custom  worthy  to  be  copied  in  America  on  a  grand  and  liberal  scale. 
In  Paris,  for  example,  a  little  family  of  two  or  three,  or  four,  have  their 
rooms,  or  a  floor.  The  kitchen  is  eliminated — so  much  rent  saved,  or  another 
room  gained.  One  servant,  at  least,  the  cook,  is  also  saved  from  household 
expenses,  as  is  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  kitchen  furniture  and  utensil?. 
The  femine  de  manage  comes  in,  in  the  morning,  to  sweep  and  make  the  beds, 
and  before  her  has  been  the  porteur  'deau,  to  bring  water,  make  fires,  and 
black  boots.  A  score  of  families  divide  up  the  expenses  of  these  servants, 
and  the  sum  is  light  for  each.  Meals  come  in,  hot  and  hot,  and  at  the  very 
minute,  from  neighboring  restaurants,  where  they  are  prepared  with  a  vari- 
ety and  skill  hopeless  for  any  private  family  of  moderate  income  to  emulate. 
Such  is  the  system  needed  on  a  high  scale  in  New  York  and  the  chief  cities  of 
America.  We  have  a  few  excellent  restaurateurs  in  New  York — foremost, 
we  need  not  say,  the  famous  Delmonicos,  unsurpassed  in  skill,  if  even 
equalled,  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Delmonicos  come  from  a  country 
famous  for  its  cooks,  the  Italian  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  are  illustrious 
even  above  their  countrymen.  More  than  half  the  patissiers  of  Florence, 
you  find,  on  inquiry,  to  be  Suisses  Orisons.  But  there  is  space  left  for  different 
organizations,  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Delmonicos.  We  need  restaurants 
which,  in  the  first  place,  shall  not  be  so  frightfully  expensive  as  theirs,  not  being 
intended,  like  Delmonico's,  mainly  for  people  of  fortunes;  and  which,  in  the 
second  place,  shall  be  mainly  devoted  to  furnishing  to  private  houses  their 
daily  dinners,  of  such  excellence  and  variety  as  it  would  be  hopeless  for  them 
to  attempt.  That  culinary  savant,  M.  Blot,  whose  gastronomic  genius  has 
frequently  corruscated  on  cooking  questions  in  our  Galaxy  (and,  in  fact^ 
gleams  in  the  present  number)  is  going  to  essay  an  enterprise  of  the  sort  here 
sketched.  A  joint-stock  company  furnishes  the  capital,  and  the  professional 
skill  and  experience  of  M.  Blot  will  insure  its  success.  Fortunate  they  who 
get  rid  in  this  way  of  those  supreme  nuisances  of  housekeeping,  bad  cooking 
and  bad  servants — bad  meals  at  bad  boarding  houses,  bad  dinners  at  home,  in 
spite  of  heavy  outlays  of  money  and  patience.  ...  , 
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Who  was  Gwendoline?  and  when  was  she  canonized?  or  in  what 

collection  can  we  find  the  Acts  of  her  holy  life  ?    These  questions  at  once 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  books  of 
the  past  holiday  season.*     But  there  is  no  answer  in  the  work  itself;  so  that 
we  can  do  no  more  than  try  to  be  content  with  this  Legend  cast  upon  our 
shores  by  that  great  tide-wave,  which  is  ever  rolling  on  toward  the  eternal 
throne,  and  bearing  forward  the  good  deeds  of  the  blessed  servants  of  God,  in 
the  full  flow  of  love  and  sacrifice.     Perhaps,  after  all.  Saint  Gwendoline  was 
an  imaginary  person,  and  this  legend  is  no  more  than  an  invention  ;  and  if  it 
should  so  turn  out,  the  volume  will  not  be  less  precious  ;  for  the  shadow,  if 
shadow  it  be,  has  a  correspondent  substance  in  the  world  of  realities ;  the 
image  is  a  faithful  copy,  and  the  soul  in  which  this  ideal  was  born  is  familiar 
with  the  purest  and  best  thoughts  of  the  old  Eeligion,  and  has  caught  its 
spirit  and  divined  its  power.     In  much,  and  probably  in  most,  of  the  light 
literature  of  the  day,  there  is  a  perceptible  flavor  of  sensuality,  a  taint  of 
materialism,  which  tells  a  bad  story  of  the  state  of  popular  morals.     It  would 
seem  that  the  public  demand  a  seasoning  of  the  vulgar,  the  voluptuous, 
before   the  palate   can   be  satisfied  :    if    this   be    not    aff'orded,   they   turn 
from  the  feast.     Therefore,  a  pure,  sweet  story  like  this  Legend  appears  to 
be  out  of  place  in  this  debased  andde  graded  age  ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  the  more  important  that  it  should  have  been  written  and  printed.    In  the 
midst  of  the  pruriency  and  indecency  of  modern  fiction,  a  book  like  this  shines 
as  a  light  in  a  dark  place.    The  contrast  is  great,  and  therefore  useful.   What  a 
bright  lily,  or  other  fresh,  clean  flower  is  in  a  chamber  of  loathsome  sickness, 
such  is  Saint  Gwendoline  in  the  midst  of  the  rouged,  false,  foul  shapes  who  act 
as  our  heroines  of  romance.    It  is  a  page  from  the  volume  of  that  old  Eeligion 
which  is  now  all  but  forgotten,  and,  by  the  multitude,  despised  and  set  at 
nought ;  the  Eeligion  whose  grand  ideas  are  Love  and  Sacrifice,  and  which 
teaches  us,  that  to  give  up  the  heart's  desire  for  God's  sake  is  not  less  laud- 
able, nay  is  more  laudable,  than  to  resign  it  for  the  sake  of  one's  neighbor  or 
for  one's  own  advantage.     It  is  the  story  of  an  earthly  affection  renounced 
for  a  heavenly  one ;  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influence  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
him  who  divested  himself  of  everything  for  us  ;  of  a  crown  and  a  future 
offered  (strange  to  say !)  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  instead  of  being 
given  to  a  worldly  lover  ;  of  a  rebellious  will  utterly  subdued  by  the  presen- 
tation of  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  command  of  Christ ;  of  human  devotion 
rewarded  by  signal  favors  from  Heaven  ;  of  souls  helped  and  saved  through 
the  example  and  the  voluntary  self-abnegation  of  another  like  unto  them- 
selves.    These  are  old  ideas  ;  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  modern  religious 
notions,  and  still  less  in  keeping  with  common  practice ;  but  one  can  hardly 
help  feeling  that,  in  losing  sight  of  them,  we  have  indeed  incurred  a  grievous 
loss,  and  that  we  should  be  a  better  and  happier  people  if  we  could  get  them 
back.     The  hardest  of  our  social  problems  have  their  solution  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  ancient  Catholic  faith.     Mr.  Ehninger's  illustrations  are  in  full 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  book ;  among  them  are  some  which  show 
deep  feeling  and  a  true  power.     The  Legend  could  not  have  a  worthier  inter- 
preter.    Altogether,  it  is  a  volume  full  of  refreshment.    After  reading  it,  and 
studying  the  calm  devotional  pictures  which  author  and  artist  set  before  us, 
in  these  brief  pages,  one  is  better  and  stronger,  and  the  inner,  spiritual 

*  The  Legend  of  St.  Gw^endoline,  illustrated  by  J.  W.  Ehninger.    New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Co. 
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life  seems  to  be  renewed.  It  is  -like  hearing  a  sermon ;  not  one  of  the 
dull,  hackneyed,  commonplace  sort,  without  life  or  warmth,  but  such  a  ser- 
mon as  is  preached  to  us  by  great  Nature  in  her  lonely  places,  or  by  ancient 
religious  art  in  her  glorious  shrines  and  sanctuaries,  or  by  a  man's  own  con- 
sciousness to  himself,  when  thoughts  of  life  and  immortality  fill  the  heart, 
and  lift  the  soul  above  the  fever  and  passion  of  this  fretful  and  transitory 
scene. 

Apathy  or  confidence,  which  is  it  that  this  marvellous  American 

people  is  showing  while  changes  the  most  fundamental,  the  most  momentous 
in  their  very  system  of  government,  are  openly  planned  and  almost  carried 
into  effect  at  Washington  ?  A  revolution  is  in  progress,  and  yet  the  people  go 
about  their  daily  business  as  if  the  subject  were  merely  under  discussion 
in  some  well-known  debating  society.  Gold  goes  up  a  little,  helped  by  a 
heavy  boost  from  the  Bulls,  but  that  is  all;  there  is  much  interest,  of 
course,  but  no  excitement,  and,  above  all,  no  commotion.  The  like  could 
not  be  attempted  in  the  British  Parliament  or  the  French  Chambers  with- 
out turning  London  or  Paris  topsy-turvy.  They  have  governing  classes 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  and  the  governed  submit  more  or  less 
quietly  to  their  administration  of  the  government.  But  we  submit  abso- 
lutely. We  let  the  men  who  have  made  politics  their  trade,  and  who 
have  bought,  and  wheedled,  and  intrigued  themselves  into  Congress,  not  only 
administer  our  government,  but  at  least  attempt  to  subvert  it,  to  change  its 
very  organic  law,  and  at  each  new  heave  upon  the  lever,  we  rush,  not  to 
arms,  but  to  bulletins,  to  see  the  price  of  gold.  We  see  that  this  action  is 
unconstitutional,  we  say  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  the  very  leader  in  these 
measures  declares  in  euphemistic  phrase  that  the  action  is  "  outside  the  Consti- 
tution; "  but  we  are  supine,  if  not  indifferent.  We  seem  to  say,  "It  is  the 
politicians'  business.  If  the  boiler  bursts,  why  we  are  only  passengers." 
We  are  the  governed,  and  we  have  a  governing  class,  a  class  which  makes 
governing  its  business,  and  to  whose  government  we  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur, like  other  governed  peoples.  But  our  attitude  of  apathy  or  confidence 
suggests  one  reflection  which  is  not  cheering,  which  cannot  increase  our  self- 
respect.  We  are  thus  quiet  when  the  fundamental  organization  of  our  gov, 
ernment  is  threatened.  But  when  the  question  of  a  dollar  more  or  less 
excise  on  whiskey,  of  a  cent  or  two  more  or  less  the  pound  on  cotton,  or  on 
iron,  of  who  shall  be  the  ins  and  who  the  outs  in  the  Post  Office,  the  Cus- 
toms, or  the  Internal  Revenue  Offices,  what  thorough  organization,  what 
lively  interest,  what  contribution  of  money,  what  rushing  of  committees  to 
Washington,  how  the  telegraphic  wires  thrill  day  and  night  with  the  agitat- 
ing subject !  There  is  more  commotion  over  the  appointment  of  one  tax 
gatherer  than  over  a  Congressional  resolution  which  overrides  or  sets  aside 
the  Constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  only  is  our  national  existence.  We  seem 
to  think  less  of  our  political  birthright  than  of  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Sleep,  which  casuists  tell  us  is  the  only  condition  in  which  we  are 

without  sin,  seems  to  be  a  state  that  we  are  all  of  us  ashamed  of,  and  which 
many  people  appear  to  regard  as  little  less  than  criminal.  If  it  were  not  so, 
why  should  we  regard  our  bed-chambers  as  such  penetralia  of  privacy;  or 
deny  with  an  intensity  approaching  irritation,  when  discovered  drowsing, 
that  we  have  been  asleep  ?  Did  you,  reader,  ever  see  any  one  who  confessed 
himself 'asleep  outside  of  his  own  chamber,  even  though  he  had  been  totally 
unconscious  for  hours,  and  snoring  like  a  porpoise  ?    We  all  think  sleep  dis- 
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• 
reputable,  that  is  certain,  which  may  exTplain  the  reason  why  early  risers 
always  consider  themselves  persons  of  superior  virtue,  and  bully  everybody 
who  does  not  choose  to  get  up  when  they  do.  All  policemen  and  custodians 
of  propriety  deem  it  their  duty  not  to  let  any  mortal  sleep  in  public  on  pain 
of  being  rudely  and  indignantly  aroused.  "  You  mustn't  sleep  here  ! "  we 
have  heard  threateningly  and  violently  uttered  to  quiet  gentlemen  at  hotels, 
in  theatres  and  the  parks,  as  if  they  had  actually  committed  not  only  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  but  violated  all  the  articles  of  the  Decalogue.  And  if  the  poor 
fellows  drop  oflf  again  they  are  treated  as  culprits  to  whom  reform  is  impos- 
sible. This  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  preservers  of  morals  and  manners 
we  have  never  quite  fathomed.  But  we  opine  that  our  unwillingness  to  be 
found  asleep  lies  in  the  fact  that  then  we  are  off  our  guard,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  wakeful,  and  resent  the  imputation  of  doing  what  is  likely  to  render 
us  ridiculous  by  difference  for  the  time  being  from  our  immediate  cotempora- 
ries. 

The  great  literary  question  of  the  day  is,  Who  wrote  "  Rock  me  to 

sleep,  mother?"  upon  which  momentous  subject  a  Mr.  A.  M.  W.  Ball  has 
loaded  himself  into  a  book  and  fired  himself  off  upon  an  unresisting  public ; 
and,  not  content  with  this  cruelty,  has  rammed  himself  down  very  hard  in 
the  "  Tribune,"  and  let  himself  off  again,  with  the  same  purpose  and  with 
equal  effect.  Well,  we  have  read  Mr.  Ball's  defence  of  his  claim  to  the  au- 
thorship of  "  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother" — of  which  amazing  performance  we 
had  scarcely  heard  until  we  received  this  Ball  in  our  brain,  and  which  is  a 
very  nice  little  poem  in  the  sentimental  style — and  without  any  knowledge 
of  either  himself  or  Mrs.  Akers,  or  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  authorship  in 
question,  except  Mr.  Ball's  own  statement  and  the  testimony  which  he  brings 
in  to  support  his  claim,  upon  that  we  decide  without  hesitation  that,  who- 
ever may  have  written  "  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,"  Mr.  Ball  did  not. 
Moreover,  if  he  were  the  man  to  have  written  it,  he  would  not  be  the  man  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  it.  It  is  right  that  Mr.  Ball  should  be  told  that  he 
has  in  this  matter  behaved  very  foolishly. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  we  believe,  that  the  story  or  history  on 

which  Shakespeare  founded  Macbeth,  mentions  Lady  Macbeth  as  the  wife 
of  Duncan.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  castle  of 
Duncan;  and,  as  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  gallant  and  interesting  gentle- 
man for  that  time,  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  After  a  long  intrigue  she 
planned  the  murder  of  her  lord,  whom  she  had  grown  to  hate ;  inspired  Mac- 
beth with  her  idea  by  appealing  to  his  ambition  and  passion,  and  so  urged 
him  to  the  bloody  deed,  in  which  she  assisted.  Such  a  plot,  however,  would 
have  been  too  much  like  Hamlet,  already  written  and  produced  on  the  stage; 
and  Shakespeare,  therefore,  who  was  more  an  artist  than  has  ever  been 
shown,  altered  the  original  story  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  to  suit  his  own 
purpose. 


^  y  E>  f^  \S'  E.VNJt.'vi.  -x-.t 


Worthless  Laurels." — See  Poem 
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STEVEN"   LAWRENCE,   YEOMAN 

By  Mks.  Edwards, 
Author  of  "Archie  Lovell." 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

KECONCILED. 

THE  morning  on  which  Steven  Lawrence  met  M.  Barry  and  his 
daughter  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens  had,  as  I  have  said,  com- 
menced an  episode,  destined  to  be  no*  unimportant  one,  in  his  his- 
tory. Time  pressed  upon  him  heavily  still.  Was  he  not  in  a  city, 
shut  away  within  walls  from  the  sight  of  trees  and  sky,  from  the 
winds  of  heaven — above  all,  from  the  sense  of  personal  liberty 
which,  to  a  man  only  half-tamed  like  Steven,  was  as  the  very  breath 
of  life  itself?  But,  yet,  each  day  as  it  passed  was  no  longer  an 
actual  enemy  to  be  drugged,  got  rid  of  at  any  cost,  as  in  the  time 
when  accounts  of  his  wife's  balls,  and  when  his  own  aimless  wander- 
ings along  streets  and  boulevards,  had  been  his  sole  resource. 

The  shallow  little  sarcasm  by  which  Dot  had  sought  to  describe 
his  intimacy  with  Mademoiselle  Barry  had  (as  is  often  the  case 
with  shallow  sarcasms)  a  deeper  significance  than  the  speaker  sup- 
posed. In  a  certain  sense,  the  last  three  weeks  had  been  "  educat- 
ing "  Steven  Lawrence  rapidly — educating  him  as  only  the  society 
of  a  refined  and  gifted  woman  can,  perhaps,  ever  educate  a  man 
whom  accident  rather  than  incapacity  has  debarred  from  culture  in 
liis  youth.  Lingering  by  Mademoiselle  Barry's  side  in  the  CEil  de 
Boeuf  at  Versailles,  or  on  the  spot  where  the  Bastille  fell,  he  had 
had  the  story  of  the  great  revolution  brought  before  him  vividly, 
picturesquely,  as  no  book-labor  of  his  own  could  ever  have  brought 
it.  Through  her  informal  teaching  he  had  been  led  to  see  that  within . 
cities,  at  easels,  desks,  looms,  pale-faced  men  had  lived,  and  might; 
be  living,  lives  nobler,  manlier  (if  to  help  on  human  progress  be- 
manly)  than  those  of  land-tillers  in  Kent,  or  even  of  hunters  in  the 
wilderness.  From  lips  to  whom  the  theme  was  one  of  love,  heha^ . 
been  taught  dimly  to  discern — he,  a  Lawrence,  and  a  Shilohite — 
17 
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what  beauty  shone  from  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Magdalen  of 
V^eroncse,  in  the  Louvre.  In  tine,  he  had  stood,  with  uncertain  feet  as 
yet,  upon  the  threshold  of  that  world  of  intelligence  and  of  art  in 
which  the  girl  herself  lived.  Dora  was  quite  right.  In  three 
short  weeks  Mademoiselle  Barry's  influence  had  begun  to  "  educate  ^ 
Steven  Lawrence. 

To  any  softer  feeling  than  friendship,  even  had  Steven  been  a 
free  man,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  intimacy  would  have- 
led.  Love  is  a  passion  so  singularly-little  dependent  upon  develoj)- 
ment  of  intelligence,  or,  indeed,  upon  mental  process  of  any  kind  ! 
Mademoiselle  Barry's  evident  liking  for  himself  touched — I  will  not 
say,  with  Dot,  his  vanity — but  his  gratitude ;  her  voice,  and  face, 
and  pretty  feminine  ways  made  their  friendship  an  infinitely  wanner 
one  than  any  friendship  that  he  could  have  felt  for  a  man.  He  was 
sorry  for  her.  With  the  instinctive  sympathy  all  fine  natures  know 
for  each  other,  divined  with  what  repugnance  this  sensitive,  girlish 
heart  must  shrink  from  a  life  to  which  affection  for  her  father  bound 
her.  Here,  with  gratitude,  sympathy,  pity,  his  feelings  for  her 
began  and  ended.  Katharine  Fane  goes  past  him,  smiling,  on 
George  Gordon's  arm;  half-turns  her  face,  blushing,  softening 
(fairer  than  all  pictures  or  marbles  in  all  galleries  of  the  world), 
and  the  .old  madness — the  sickening  jealousy,  the  hopeless  pain 
vv^hich  yet  holds  in  it  a  sweetness  no  pleasure  can  ever  yield, 
is  back  upon  him  and  poor  little  Mademoiselle  Barry,  forgotten  I 
Katharine  Fane's  influence  had  in  very  truth  blotted  his  entire 
life  for  him;  he  owed  his  marriage  to  her;  she  had  made  no 
secret  as  to  the  side  she  took  in  his  divided  household ;  had  asso- 
ciated with  Dora's  associates,  had  lived  Dora's  life,  had  never 
given  him  more  than  a  cold  bow,  or  colder  word,  since  she  came 
to  Paris.  But  she  had  looked  at  him  with  softened,  blushing 
face,  with  wistful  pity  in  her  eyes,  now !  And  in  a  second, 
;all  the  blessed  Summer  hours  in  Kent — the  hour  when  he  found 
her,  the  children  in  her  arms,  upon  the  waste;  the  hour  when 
they  were  alone  at  sunset  on  the  sea — all  the  supremest  golden 
hours  of  his  love  returned,  in  one  great  wave,  across  the  yeoman's 
heart,  ^and  he  forgave  her.  That  story  never  could  be  finished,  it 
-seemed.     That  book  must  open  at  the  same  page  to  the  end. 

[For  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  them  Steven  was  invited 
to  dine  at  the  Barrys'  house  to-day.  On  former  occasions  he  had 
either  met  tli^m  at  the  theatre  to  which  they  were  going,  or  they 
had  dined  together  first  at  a  restaurant.  But  to-day  was  an  excep- 
tional festivity — got  up  to  celebrate  Mademoiselle  Barry's  birth- 
day— "  a  grand  affair  of  evening  costume,  and  a  premiere  loge  de 
face^"*  M.  Barry  said,  putting  his  arm  tendei-ly  round  his  daughter 
iwhen  she    came  in,  dressed    for  dinner.     "Katie,  child,  you  are 
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looking  charming  !     You  will  make  quite  a  sensation  at  the  Chate- 
let  to-night ! " 

"  Charlie  Wentworth,  of  the  Blues  "—the  infatuated  loser,  by 
Grizelda  Long's  computation,  of  near  upon  a  thousand  pounds — 
was  the  fourth  member  of  the  party,  and  broke  out  at  once  into 
such  florid  compliments  as  became  his  years  and  innocence. 
Steven  was  silent ;  and  the  girl's  quiet  eyes  thanked  him.  Her 
beauty — if,  indeed,  she  possessed  it  at  all — was  beauty  that  could 
never  show  to  poorer  advantage  than  amid  the  brilliant  coloring, 
under  the  glare  and  gaslight  of  a  theatre — even  in  speaking  to  his 
daughter,  a  too-palpable  note  of  flattery  made  itself  heard  through 
every  word  M.  Barry  uttered.  To-night  her  small,  pale  face  was 
paler  than  usual ;  she  was  dresseii  in  sober-gray  silk,  a  black  vail 
pinned,  mantilla-fashion,  in  her  hair,  falling  round  her  throat  and 
shoulders,  no  ornament  but  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  Steven's  birthday 
gift,  in  her  hand. 

"  The  enemy  is  only  a  plain,  badly-dressed  enemy,  after  all,  Kate," 
remarked  Mrs.  Lawrence,  when  Mademoiselle  Barry  made  her  ap- 
pearance among  the  gorgeous  toilettes  and  comj^lexions  at  the  Chat- 
elet  (a  poor  little,  sensitive  plant  in  a  hot-house  full  of  flaming, 
many-hued  exotics).  "  What  tastes  some  people  have !  You  see 
them  nearly  opposite  us  ?  Papa  and  Mademoiselle  decorously  in 
front,  and  Charlie  Wentworth,  the  victim  to  be  slain,  with  my  hus- 
band in  the  background  !  "  Having  said  which.  Dot  straightway 
forgot  her  husband's  existence,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  pleasures 
— the  highest  her  nature  knew — of  seeing  half  the  glasses  in  the 
house  directed  to  the  Bebe  Anglalse^  the  fancy,  the  fashion  of  the 
hour ;  and  of  listening  to  the  soul-thrilling  platitudes  of  Mr.  Clar- 
endon Whyte — or  any  other  worshipper;  this  to  Dot  was  a  matter 
of  merest  detail,  who  might  be  near  her  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

'*  Who  is  that  English  lady  who  looks  at  our  box  so  often  ?  "  said 
Mademoiselle  Barry,  turning  round,  when  the  first  act  was  nearly 
over,  to  Steven.  "  The  lady  in  white,  and  with  a  white  flower  in 
her  hair.  She  looks  like  the  same  person  who  bowed  to  y.ou  in  the 
gallery  this  morning." 

"  And  so  she  is,"  answered  Steven,  absently.  That  lady  is  Miss 
Fane,  a  friend — a  distant  connection,  I  would  say — of  ours." 

"  And  the  little  girl  with  the  fair  hair  and  great  dark  eyes  ?  " 

"  The  little  girl  is  Mrs.  Lawrence." 

"  Your — your —  " 

"  My  wife,"  said  Steven,  with  rather  a  short  laugh.  "  Ah,  Mad- 
emoiselle you  never  knew  before  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  being 
married  ?  " 

Without  answering  a  word  Mademoiselle  Barry  turned'  away 
and  resumed  her  contemplation  of  the  lamplit  garden-scene  upou 
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which  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall — a  scene  replete  with  those 
cunning  effects  of  light  and  shade,  those  exquisitely-contrasted 
groups  in  which  the  fairy  pieces  of  the  Chatelet  excel,  and  which 
(whatever  may  be  said  of  their  worth,  intellectually)  must  always 
possess  a  certain  charm,  a  certain  practical  value,  to  an  artist's 
eyes. 

Her  eyes  must  be  dim  to-night,  the  poor  child  thought.  She  had 
worked  too  late  in  the  gallery  this  afternoon,  or — or  the  gas  pained 
her,  for  stage  and  audience  alike,  darkened  boxes,  and  fahy  palace, 
garden,  lit  with  its  hundred  lamps,  swam  before  her  in  a  sort  of 
mist.  "  Exert  yourself  to  talk  a  little,"  said  her  father  in  her  ear, 
the  affectionate,  genial  expression  on  his  face,  but  a  tone  his  daugh- 
ter understood  in  his  whisper,  "Lawrence  has  left  the  box  already, 
and  the  other  is  not  to  go  away — do  you  hear  ? "  Then  aloud, 
"  You  look  pale  ;  you  find  the  house  too  warm  for  you,  my  Katie ;  " 
and  as  he  said  this  M.  Barry  rose  and  opened  the  door  of  the  box. 
"Mr.  Wentworth,  will  you  give  my  daughter  your  arm?  We 
shall  have  time  to  take  a  few  turns  in  the  foyer  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  act." 

The  ybycr  of  the  Chatelet,  opening  out  many- windowed  upon  its 
broad  stone  balcony,  was  thronged,  for  to-night  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance this  Winter  of  Irma  Marie,  and  the  world  of  Paris  had 
gone  in  full  dress  to  see  her.  Close  beside  the  central  opening  to 
the  boxes  stood  a  group  of  Englishwomen — Mademoiselle  Barry's 
eyes  lighted  on  them  in  an  instant — Dora  Lawrence,  Katharine 
Fane,  Grizelda  Long,  with  a  crowd  of  young  men,  English  and 
French,  fluttering  around — old  Grizelda,  herself  noteworthy  for  an 
hour,  as  the  companion  of  la  helle  Bebe,  Leaning  on  Charlie  Went- 
worth's  arm,  and  her  father  by  her  side.  Mademoiselle  Barry 
walked  up  and  down  before  them  several  times  (enduring  much 
severe  scrutiny  from  the  phantom  eyes  of  Miss  Long  and  the 
superbly-contemptuous  eye-glass  of  Mr.  Whyte),  and  at  last,  just 
as  the  bell  was  ringing  for  the  second  act,  Steven  came  up  directly 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  his  wife's  friends,  and  spoke  to  lier. 
"  Why,  Lawrence,  I  thought  we  had  lost  you ! "  cried  M.  Barry, 
])utting  his  hand,  with  friendly  familiarity,  upon  Steven's  shoulder. 
"I  was  just  saying  to  Katie  I  was  afraid  you  had  grown  tired  of 
us  and  gone  away." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Steven.  "  I  have  only  been  getting  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  balcony  outside,  and — " 

And  he  started,  hearing  his  own  name  spoken  close  behind  him, 
and  turning,  found  Ininjelf  face  to  face  with  Katharine  Fane. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  earnestly. 
"  Can  you  spare  me  five  minutes  ?  I  will  not.  detain  you  longer 
from  your  friends ! " 
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Steven  stopped,  of  course,  and  Mademoiselle  Barry,  with  a  half 
bow  and  a  just  perceptible  increase  of  color  upon  her" face,  walked 
on  with  her  father  and  Charlie  Wentworth  in  the  direction  of  their 
box.  "  I  wanted  so  much  to  speak  to  you  ! "  Katharine  repeated ; 
"  and — and  Dora  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  not  be  angry  if 
I  interrupted  you — just  for  a  minute  or  two.  Will  you  forgive 
me?"  And  before  he  could  answer,  her  hand,  all  in  a  tremble, 
rested  on  his  arm. 

They  had  never  been  alone  together  since  they  rode  back  last 
through  the  December  twilight  from  the  hunting-field ;  and,  in- 
voluntarily, the  heart  of  each — here  amid  the  artificial  glitter,  the 
brocades,  the  diamond-dust,  the  patchouli,  of  this  Parisian  crowd — 
went  back  to  Clithero  !  To  a  road  across  a  dusky  moorland ;  to 
lanes  fresh  with  the  Wintry  smell  of  new-ploughed  earth ;  to  a 
sliadowy  avenue  with  dead  leaves  faintly  rustling  in  the  boughs 
above  .  .  .  "I  thought  you  never  meant  to  speak  to  me  any 
more  ! "  said  Katharine,  very  low.  And,  "  How  could  I  tell  what 
answer  you  would  give  me  if  I  did  ?  "  was  Steven's  reply.  Only 
this :  not  another  word  of  explanation ;  yet  they  were  reconciled. 

Dot,  who  was  returning  to  her  box  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte,  looked  back  at  them  with  a  friendly  little  nod  and  smile, 
then  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  XLHL 

PAEIS     BY     LAMPLIGHT. 

It  was  a  brilliant  Winter  night.  Cloudless  and  white  with  stars 
quivered  the  frozen  sky  above  the  lamplit  glare,  the  noisy  turmoil 
of  the  great  city:  the  atmosphere  was  intensely  clear:  a  sprinkle 
of  new-fallen  snow  showed  forth  in  sharpest  relief  the  living  phan- 
tasmagoria of  horses,  carriages  and  men  that  swept  in  one  ever- 
changing,  ever-monotonous  stream  across  the  Place  of  the  Chutelet. 

"  A  different  world  from  Clithero  ! "  said  Katharine,  after  a  long 
silence.  "How  will  you  and  Dot  ever  be  able  to  go  back  to  our 
dull  village  life  after  the  excitement  both  of  you  have  been  going- 
through  here  ?  " 

"Dora  must  answer  for  herself,"  was  Steven's  reply.  "The 
only  really  happy  hour  of  my  Paris  experiences  will  be  the  one  in 
which  I  find  myself  starting  back  toward  Ashcot.  You  must 
know  this,"  he  added.  "  You  must  know  pretty  well  what  kind 
of  excitement  this  shut-in  city  life  can  be  to  me." 

They  were  standing,  side  by  side,  upon  the  balcony  of  the  Chat- 
elct ;  deserted,  now  that  the  performance  had  begun,  by  all  but 
themselves ;  and  Katharine's  hand  had  rested,  till  this  instant,  upon 
Steven's  arm.     She  took  it  hastily  away.     "  Papa  and  I  have  been 
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here  more  than  a  week,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  have  scarcely  seen  you 
yet !  If  you  find  no  excitement  in  Paris,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  at  least  plenty  of  engagements,  of  friends  " — a  cruel  little  em- 
phasis on  that  word — "to  fill  up  your  time." 

"  My  engagements,"  said  Steven,  "  consist  in  loitering  through 
picture  galleries  (as  you  saw  me  to-day)  or  idling  through  the 
streets  of  a  morning.  My  friends  are  M.  Barry  and  his  daughter. 
If  I  had  thought  you  wanted  me,  I  should  have  been  with  you 
every  day  since  you  have  been  here.  But  you  have  not  wanted 
me.  Miss  Katharine,  and  you  have  shown  it !  " 

There  was  no  more  possibility  now  than  there  had  ever  been  of 
talking  to  Steven  with  the  enigmatic  circumlocution  of  good  breed- 
ing, so  Katharine  found  herself  constrained  to  speak  out.  "And 
because  we — because  you  have  wrongly  fancied  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  see  yon,  has  that  been  a  reason  why  you  should  visit  our 
misdeeds  upon  poor  little  Dot  ?  a  reason  why  you  should  spend 
your  life  with  these  persons  at  whose  side  I  have  twice  seen  you 
to-day?  If  we  have  not  striven  to  compete  with  them,  sir — if  I 
have  been  cold  to  you  when  by  chance  we  have  met — it  has 
been—" 

"  It  has  been  ?  "  said  Steven,  as  she  hesitated.  "  Let  me  hear, 
please,  what  accusation  you  have  to  bring  against  me." 

"My  accusation  is,  that  you  don't  care  for  Dot  as  you  ought !  " 
cried  Miss  Fane.  "  You  have  not  been  married  four  months,  you 
are  bride  and  bridegroom  still,  and  yet  you  are  never  together, 
and  you  let  Dot  go  where  she  chooses,  and  you  spend  your  own 
time  with  people  who  are  unworthy  of  you."  Then  she  stopped 
short. 

"Those  are  three  accusations,  not  one,"  said  Steven,  "and  my 
conscience  acquits  me  on  all  of  them.  I  care  for  Dora — as  I  always 
did;  I  let  her  go  where  she  chooses  because  I  have  not  the  power 
to  constrain  her,  and  I  spend  my  time  at  present  with  a  j^erson 
very  much  more  than  worthy  of  me." 
"  With  M.  Barry,  that  is  to  say  ?  " 

"No,  with  M.  Barry's  daughter,"  answered  Steven,  quietly. 
"  M.  Barry  and  I  find  no  more  to  say  to  each  other  now  than  on  the 
first  day  of  our  acquaintance.  He  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
passed  within  walls — has  never  handled  a  gun  or  ridden  across 
country  in  his  life !  has  no  interest  beyond  the  gossip  of  the  news- 
papers or  the  pavement — how  the  Emperor  looked  to-day,  what 
Bismark  is  reported  by  private  telegram  to  have  said  yesterday — " 
"  And  what  victims  M.  Barry,  himself,  is  likely  to  have  at  bac- 
carat and  Qtarte,  in  the  evening,"  interrupted  Katharine.  "Steven, 
if  we  are- to  talk  to  each  other  at  all,  let  it  be  as  we  have  always 
talked — frankly.  You  have  told  me,  you  know,  that  while  you 
lived  you  would  always  speak  the  truth,  and  only  the  truth,  to 
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me.  Of  your  friend,  Mademoiselle  Barry,  I  know — I  wish  to  know — 
nothing.  Of  the  father,  I  hear  about  as  bad  things  as  it  is  possible 
to  hear  said  of  a  man,  and,  for  our  friendship's  sake  " — her  voice 
changed  a  little — "  I  warn  you  about  him.  Don't  be  seen  with  M. 
Barry  any  more,  don't  go  to  his  house  again.  It  was  for  this  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.  Come  back  with  Dot  and.  me  and  see 
papa  this  evening,  instead  of  remaining  with  the  Barrys.  Now  I 
ask — I  beg  this  of  you  as  a  favor  to  myself.     Will  you  refuse  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  right,  I  feel,  to  advise  you,"  she  went  on,  as  Steven 
did  not  answer;  "  no  right  to  request  anything  of  you  now.  Once, 
long  ago,  I  think,  perhaps,  you  would  not  have  refused  a  request 
of  mine — but  that  time  is  over.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  I 
who  ought  to  be  saying  this  to  you  now,  but  Dora  and  you  live 
divided  lives,  and  so  I  thought — thought  you  would  forgive  me  at 
least  if  I  spoke !  People  are  saying  things  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
about  your  intimacy  with  M.  Barry;  and  what  we  want  is  that 
you  should  go  back  to  England  at  once,  and  let  papa  and  me  bring 
Dot  with  us.  At  all  events,  don't  go  to  their  house  any  more — 
promise  me  you  won't  ?  Don't  even  be  seen  again  in  their  box 
to-night?" 

For  a  minute  Steven  stood  irresolute.  "  Ask  me  anything  else," 
he  said,  at  length.  "I  will  go  back  to  England  when  you  choose — 
to-morrow — only  too  gladly.  I  am  engaged,  have  been  engaged 
for  days,  to  spend  tliis  evening  at  M.  Barry's  house.  Mademoiselle 
Barry  is  the  only  friend  I've  made  in  Paris,  remember;  and,  even 
with  your  bidding  me,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  pay  back  her  kind- 
ness with  discourtesy  at  the  last !  " 

"  Oh,  as  you  choose,"  said  Katliarine,  grown  frigid  in  an  instant 
at  Steven's  kindly  mention  of  the  enemy.  "  I  see  that  I  over-esti- 
mated the  influence  an  old  friendship  might  have  over  you  still ! 
But  at  least  I  have  done  what  Dora  wished  in  warning  you.  M. 
Barry  is  spoken  of  openly  as  an  adventurer  and  a  card-sharper. 
At  any  hour  may  be  exposed,  they  say,  with  his  friends,  by  the 
police.  Remain  his  associate  or  not,  as  you  choose.  Perhaps  you 
will  take  me  back  to  poor  Dora  now.  I  have  kept  you  too  long 
already  from  the  society  that  gives  you  pleasure." 

She  put  her  hand  within  his  arm  again.  The  touch,  cold  and 
distant  ^though  it  was,  thrilled  through  Steven's  heart.  "  Tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  you  know  that  I  will  obey 
you.  What  are  the  Barrys — what  is  all  the  world,  compared  to 
the  chance  of  losing  you  ?  I  am  not  to  speak  to  Mademoiselle 
Barry  any  more  ?  Very  well.  She  will  call  me  unmannerly,  un- 
grateful, with  justice.  So  long  as  you  forgive  me,  will  let  me  be 
with  you,  what  does  it  matter  ?  ]\x^:is  l^'ane — Katharine,  "shall  we 
go  back  to  the  days  when  I  used  to  walk  with  you  in  Summer  ? 
No— not  to  those,  I'm  a  fool,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying — to 
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that  last  nigiit  when  I  rode  back  with  you  from  Stourmouth  to  the 
Dene.     You  have  not  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"  We  can  go  back  to  nothing,"  said  Katharine,  very  low.  "  Every 
day  of  our  lives  dies  with  all  its  folly,  and  is  buried  as  it  passes. 
And  'tis  best  so.  Pm  not  the  same  Katharine  Fane  who  walked 
with  you  in  Summer,  you  must  know  ! "  She  tried,  with  indifferent 
success,  to  lauo^h.  "I  have  grown  older  and  wiser,  cured,  I  hope, 
of  some  of  my  faults  even  !  "  Then — "  Oh  !  Steven,"  with  a  sud- 
den outburst  of  repentance,  she  cried,  "  I  was  wrong  !  I  spoke  un- 
justly in  what  I  said  just  now — forgive  me.  You  will  return  homo 
with  Dot  and  me  to  our  hotel ;  but,  of  course,  you  must  go  and  say 
good-by  to  Mademoiselle  Barry.  I  was  unjust — have  been  a  little 
unjust  toward  you,  I  think,  in  my  heart,  ever  since  v/e  came  to 
Paris,  and  I  repent  of  it !  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  All  I  claim — 
all  I  can  ever  claim — is  a  sister's  right,  remember,  to  care  for  your 
happiness  and  for  Dora's." 

"  Happiness !  "  repeated  Steven,  under  his  breath,  "  ah  !  that  is  a 
word  I  have  no  call  to  think  about  now.  When  happiness  does 
come  to  me  it  is  by  snatches  like  this — ten  minutes,  after  weeks  of 
such  a  lil'e  as  mine  has  been  since  I  saw  you  last !  Sometimes  I 
think,"  he  went  on,  "  that  people  fike  Clarendon  Whyte,  or  poor 
little  Dora,  have  the  best  of  it.  Coats  and  waistcoats  make  the 
one  happy,  silks  and  ribbons  and  her  mock-fine  brougliam  the 
other.  And  they  dress  and  drive,  and  dance,  and  know  neither 
deeper  pains  nor  higher  pleasures  till  they  die !  Pity  she  married 
me ! "  he  cried — all  this  more  as  if  he  were  unconsciously  speaking 
aloud  than  addressing  Katharine — "  she  would  have  been  happier 
wdth  any  other  man  than  with  me,  and,  but  for  her,  I  would  have 
sold  the  farm,  and  gone  back  to  old  Klaus  in  the  backwoods,  the 
only  life  suited  to  me,  long  ago." 

*'  Gone  back  to  the  w^oods  !  "  repeated  Katharine.  "  Sold  Ash- 
cot  !  Oh,  you  know  very  well  you  are  not  saying  this  in  earnest. 
As  if  Ashcot  would  ever  pass  away  from  the  hands  of  the  Law- 
rences ! " 

"  If  I  had  not  married  it  w^ould  have  passed  from  mine,"  said 
Steven.  "  When  I  came  home  from  America  I  had  set  one  hope, 
one  desire,  before  my  eyes,  and,  if  I  had  gained  that,  life  on  the  old 
farm,  hard  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  get  a  living  out  of  his  land,  would 
have  made  me  more  than  contented.     As  it  is — " 

"  As  it  is  you  have  your  w^ork,  you  have  yourself  to  think  of, 
just  the  same!"  interrupted  Katharine.  "Should  a  man  let  his 
life  be  spoiled  through  one  misadventure,  the  shipwreck  of  one 
foolish  hope?  Does  any  of  us  possess  exactly  what  we  once 
dreamed  in  his  blindness  would  have  suited  him  ?  In  time  Dora 
and  YOU  will  grow  more  like  of  mind  than  you  are  now.     She  will  go 
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back — poor  little  Dot — stronger  to  endure  the  country  after  the 
tonic  of  all  this  Paris  gayety,  and  then — " 

A  burst  of  military  stage  music,  a  tumultuous  clapping  of 
hands,  reached  them  at  the  instant  from  the  interior  of  the  tlieatre. 
Some  jest  of  Hurluberlu's,  some  misadventure  of  Jolicoco's,  in  the 
fairy  piece,  setting  all  its  Parisian  spectators  into  childish  ecstacies 
of  amusement. 

"  While  we  live  our  lives  will  be  as  much  apart  as  our  thoughts 
are  at  this  moment,"  said  Steven,  calmly.  "  And,  for  Dora  cer- 
tainly, the  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  me  to  go 
back  even  now  to  the  woods,  and  to  my  old  mate  there.  A  man 
of  my  age  is  too  old  to  educate.  There  is  the  truth  of  it.  Only 
one  influence  could  ever  have  altered  me,  and  that  I've  missed. 
The  story  is  told." 

"  I  thought  Mademoiselle  Barry  had  been  *  educating '  you,  as 
you  call  it,"  said  Katharine.  I  thought,  from  what  Dot  told  me, 
that  you  were  beginning  to  care  for  pictures  and  statues,  and  his- 
torical associations,  and  I  know  not  what  beside,  under  Mademoi- 
selle Barry's  influence  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle  Barry  has  taught  me  enough  to  show  me  that  I 
know  nothing,"  answered  Steven.  "  Enough  to  make  me  see,  as  I 
never  did  before,  my  proper  place  in  the  world.  Miss  Katharine,'* 
he  turned  to  her  abruply,  "  why  did  you  never  teach  me  how  ig- 
norant I  was  ?  With  Mademoiselle  Barry  I  feel  at  every  minute 
how  much  other  men  have  read  and  thought,  and  done.  With 
you—" 

"  With  me  you  certainly  were  never  made  to  feel  that ! "  said 
Katharine,  quickly.  "  I  am  too  stupid,  have  read  too  little  my- 
self, ever  to  make  another  person  conscious  of  his  intellectual  de- 
fects." 

"With  you,"  he  answered,  "I  felt  that  I,  Steven  Lawrence, 
could  become — -just  what  Katharine  Fane  chose  to  make  of  me ! 
That  was  part  of  my  madness.  I  was  ignorant,  and  yet — how 
was  it?  five  minutes  of  that  ignorance  seemed  to  raise  nie  higher 
than  all  the  learning  I  can  go  through  again  while  I  live  ?  " 

M.  Barry  looked  up  as  Steven  entered  the  box  with  all  his  ac- 
customed obsequious  friendliness,  making  room  for  him  at  once 
behind  his  daughter's  chair.  "  I  was  only  waiting  for  your  return 
to  go,"  whispered  the  girl,  as  Steven  leaned  forward  to  address 
her.  "  Poor  Papa  thought  it  would  be  such  a  treat  for  me  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  for  once,  like  a  grand  lady,  in  a  box  on  the  first  tier, 
but  no  performance  has  ever  given  me  so  little  pleasure  as  Cendril- 
lon.  Papa,  when  you  are  ready,  I  am.  If  we  leave  at  once  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  out  before  the  crush  begins." 

She  rose,  drew  her  mantilla  close  round  her  tired,  pale  face,  then 
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leaning — for  the  last  time  in  her  life — on  Steven  Lawrence's  arm ; 
Charlie  Wentworth  in  keeping  of  M.  Barry  in  front ;  left  the  box. 
"You  return  with  us,  I  suppose?"  she  said  to  Steven,  when  they 
had  walked  together  for  a  minute  in  silence.  "M.  de  Vitron,  the 
Chevalier,  and  half  a  dozen  others  are  coming  to  do  lionor  to  my 
birthday."  A  palpably  bitter  tone  entering  her  voice  at  the  word 
"  honor.'* 

"  Vm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  say  good-bye  to  you  at  the  door  of 
tlie  theatre,"  answered  Steven.  "By  to-morrow  evening  I  find 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  start  for  England,  and  to-night  I  must  return 
home  early.  Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  he  added,  "  how  shall  I  ever  thank 
you  enough  for  your  kindness,  for  the  good  you  have  done  me  dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks  ? 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  the  honest,  girlish  eyes,  quite  steadily  to  his. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  said.  "  What  have  you  heard  about 
us?  Tell  me — I  would  rather  hear  it  from  your  lips,  and  now/ 
Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  me.  You  will  do  me  a  greater  favor 
by  speaking  frankly  than  by  silence,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Steven,  gravely,  "  what  concerns  myself, 
and  myself  alone,  and  while  I  live  I  shall  remember  your  kindness 
to  me  with  gratitude." 

Perfect  respect,  a  great,  a  chivalrous  gentleness  was  in  his  voice ; 
but  the  blood  flushed  up  in  a  hot  tide  over  Mademoiselle  Barry's 
face.  "  And  Papa  ?  Shall  you  remember  Papa  as  you  will  me  ? 
I  would  rather  not  be  well  thought  of  by  any  one  who  would  not 
think  the  same  of  him.  If  I  had  known  you  longer,"  she  went  on, 
hurriedly,  "  I  would  have  told  you  more  of  the  troubles  of  poor 
Papa's  life — his  poverty,  his  ill-fortune — things  that  the  world  will 
never  know,  would  never  take  into  account — but  you  would  have 
believed  me  if  I  had  told  them  to  you?" 

"I  should  believe  you  as  I  would  believe  my  own  soul,"  said 
Steven,  pressing  the  poor  little  hand  that  trembled  on  his  arm, 
"  and  I  shall  remember  your  father  simply  as  I  have  found  him. 
Of  that  you  may  rest  assured." 

"  Thank  you.  I  have  been  very  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Law- 
rence !  We  have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  together,  haven't  we? 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  others,  you  have  not  been  very  much 
the  worse,  remember,  for  knowing  us,  and — and ;  "  in  a  frightened 
whisper  this ;  "  I  am  glad,  more  glad  than  I  can  tell  you,  that  you 
are  not  coming  back  to  our  house  to-night.  If  I  had  dared  I  would 
have  told  you  before  not  to  come,  but  I  was  too  much  ashamed, 
and — well,  no  matter.  Its  all  over  now.  Papa  dear ; "  they  were 
at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  as  she  spoke  she  quitted  Steven  and 
went  over  fondly,  bravely,  to  her  father's  side ;  "  Mr.  Lawrence 
finds  he  cannot  come  back  with  us  to-night.  He  has  got  some  un- 
expected news,  and  returns  to  England  to-morrow. 
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For  an  instant  an  expression,  such  as  Steven  had  once  or  twice 
already  seen  at  the  card-table,  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the 
Irishman's  handsome  face.  It  lasted  an  instant  only.  Then  re- 
membering young  Wentworth's  presence — touched,  perhaps,  by  the 
piteous  quiver  of  his  daughter's  lips — M.  Barry  held  out  his  hand 
to  Steven,  wished  him  good-bye,  hoped  they  would  meet  again ;  at 
all  events — if  there  would  really  be  no  time  for  leave-taking  to- 
morrow ?  their  good  friend  must  promise  to  write.  Katie  was  a 
capital  correspondent ;  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  paste  restante, 
Paris,  would  reach  them  anywhere.  A  minute  later,  and  father 
and  daughter,  Charlie  Wentworth  in  close  attendance,  were  walk- 
ing away,  across  the  snow-covered  pavement,  toward  a  stand  of 
carriages,  about  fifty  yards  distant  down  the  boulevard. 

Steven  stood  and  watched  Mademoiselle  Barry's  figure  until  it  was 
lost — with  a  feeling  of  genuine  regret  he  recognized  this — lost  forever 
— out  of  his  sight ;  then  turned,  lighter  in  spirit  than  he  had  been 
for  weeks  past,  and  made  his  way  quickly  toward  Dora's  box.  And 
precisely  at  this  moment,  hidden  back  in  the  corner  of  a  Jiacre,  a 
poor  little  girl  is  breaking  her  heart  for  him ;  hot  tears  are  cours- 
ing each  other  down  a  pair  of  childish  cheeks ;  two  feverish  hands 
clasp  some  flowers — Steven's  birthday-gift,  already  faded — upon  a 
liopeless,  eighteen-year-old  breast ! 

So  men  and  women  part  from  each  other  every  day.  To  one  an 
acquaintance  has  been  a  pleasant  episode ;  to  the  other,  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end,  a  tide-mark,  after  sinking  from  whose  level  life 
shall  stagnate  on,  dull  and  sunless  to  the  end.  If,  instead  of  the 
neatly-rounded,  reciprocal  passions  of  three-volume  fiction,  the 
crude,  unfinished  love-stories  of  all  hearts  could  be  made  known,  I 
wonder  which  of  the  world's  imperial  libraries  would  have  space  to 
liold  the  romances  that  might  be  written  ? 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  Dot's  smile  of  welcome  to  her 
husband  when  he  came  round  to  her  box.  What !  all  going  back 
together  to  drink  tea  with  Uncle  Frank  ?  How  delightful !  How 
incomparably  better  than  any  of  those  vapid,  monotonous  cham- 
pairne-suppers  she  had  grown  so  weary  of !  The  Phantom  and  Mr. 
Clarendon  Whyte  were  obliged  to  go  their  own  road  when  the 
]»arty  divided  at  the  door  of  the  theatre;  the  former  bearing  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  excuses  to  Lady  Sarah  Adair,  who,  it  seemed,  had  some 
kind  of  friendly  reception  (was  it  a  rehearsal?)  to-night. 

"  Receptions,  balls,  what  do  I  care  for  them  ?  "  says  Dot,  as  she 
sits  by  the  fire,  drinking  her  tea,  and  believing  from  her  inmost 
Boul  in  this  part  of  domestic  virtue  that  she  is  acting.  "  Dear 
Uncle  Frank,  this  is  the  happiest  evening,  really^  that  I  have  spent 
since  I  left  Clithero?  Steven  saved  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (and  M.  Barry  has  a  wicked  face,  Steven ;  I  watched  him, 
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particularly,  througli  ray  opera-glasses),  and  our  return  home  com- 
fortably settled,  and  everything.  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  want  to 
leave  Ash  cot  again — or  not  for  a  year,  at  least.  Paris  is  very 
well.  It  would  be  insincerity  for  me  to  say  I  don't  like  Paris,  but 
home  is  better.  What  will  Barbara  say  when  she  sees  us?  I 
must  buy  a  plain  stuff  gown  for  her  as  I  go  through  London — if  I 
searched  Paris  I  should  find  no  fit  present  for  Barbara — and  dear 
Aunt  Arabella!  How  good  to  think  that  this  day  week  Ave  may 
be  all  sitting  round  the  fire  together,  at  the  Dene." 

With  ^Mrs.  Lawrence  in  these  admirable  dispositions,  the  plans 
for  return  were  easily  settled.  Kate,  of  course,  said  the  Squire, 
must  stay  in  Paris  a  day  or  two  longer  to  see  Lord  Petres — just 
allowing  Dora  time  to  pack  up  her  thousand  and  one  dresses,  and 
say  good-bye  to  her  friends — but  there  could  be  no  reason  why 
Steven  might  not  start  at  once,  in  order  to  have  things  ready  for 
her  at  Ashcot.  And  so.  Dot  having  interposed  a  parenthesis  of  re- 
gret about  her  husband  travelling  alone,  it  was  finally  arranged 
Steven  should  go  by  to-morrow  night's  tidal  train  (it  would  leave 
Paris  at  half-past  seven,  said  Dot,  thereby  proving  herself,  to  every 
one's  surprise,  well  versed  in  the  details  of  Bradshaw),  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  follow,  if  Dora's  leave-taking  and  bill-paying  were 
completed,  on  Saturday. 

"And  now,"  cried  Mi-s.  Lawrence,  looking  with  a  little  yawn  at 
the  time-piece,  and  putting  her  hand  affectionately  on  Steven's 
shoulder,  "  it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  go.  Half-j^ast  eleven  !  We 
must  begin  to  get  oui*selves  out  of  these  horrible  dissipated  city 
hours  " — she  had  not  got  to  her  bed  before  three,  at  earliest,  for 
many  weeks  past — "and  I  must  be  up  early  to-morrow  to  pack 
Steven's  things.  Ah,  how  strange  it  will  seem  to  be  alone,  even 
for  a  day,  in  this  big,  big  Paris  Avithout  him  ! " 

Mr.  Hilliard  offered,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  send  out  for  a 
fiacre  ;  but  of  this  piece  of  extravagance  Mrs.  Lawrence  Avould  not 
hear.  Was  not  her  opera-cloak  hooded,  and  lined  with  swans- 
down  ?  had  she  not  overshoes  ?  had  not  her  extravagance,  her  fool- 
ish extravagance — she  Avas  ready  to  OAvn  her  faults — already  led 
into  more  than  enough  expense  ?  No,  not  if  Uncle  Frank  paid  for 
the  carriage,  would  Mrs.  LaAvrence  do  anything  but  Avalk.  It  Avas 
the  principle  of  economy  Avhich  she  meant  from  this  hour  forth  to 
cultivate.  The  night  was  fine,  the  ground  hard.  It  would  be  a 
treat,  a  treat !  cried  Dot,  the  tears  rising  in  her  eyes,  to  have  this 
starlight  walk — the  last  walk,  most  likely,  that  she  would  take  in 
Paris — alone  with  Steven. 

She  hung  fondly  upon  his  arm ;  she  prattled,  as  they  walked 
along,  about  Barbara  and  Ashcot,  and  how  Steven  was  to  have  the 
parlor  an-anged  (if  possible,  see  about  that  long-talked-of  piano 
from  Canterbury),  and  what  there  must  be  for  breakfast  on  the 
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mornino:  of  her  arrival   And  all  this  time  the  blue  and  silver  dress. 


the  triumphs  of  to-morrow  night,  floated  like  celestial  visions  before 
her  brain.  Fate,  she  felt,  had  smiled  upon  her  efforts.  She  had 
managed  everytliing  excellently.  Steven  was  to  go  to-morrow, 
saved  by  lier  agency  from  the  clutches  of  those  Irish  adventurers ! 
She  would  slip  quietly  off,  nobody  the  wiser,  to  her  ball  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  after  his  departure — and  then — good-bye  to  Paris, 
and  to  toilets,  and  to  Clarendon  Whyte !  Good-bye  to  life,  and 
back  to  Ashcot,  where  she  must  try  to  endure  existence,  try,  even, 
to  be  a  better  wife  to  this  poor,  confiding  Steven,  if  she  can. 

Clinging  tight  to  the  strong  arm  that  upheld  her,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
tripped,  as  fast  as  her  little  feet  would  carry  her,  along  the  frozen 
snow — thinking  all  this,  yet  still  not  without  remorse  for  the  part 
she  was  forced  to  play  stirring  at  intervals  in  her  morsel  of  a  con- 
science. "If  Steven  had  but  been  less  prejudiced,"  she  mused,  re- 
gretfully. "Had  let  me  accept  the  invitation  openly,  offered  to  go 
with  me,  behaved  in  any  way  like  a  reasonable  being,  how  much  I 
should  have  been  saved !  The  falsehoods  half  the  world  tells  are 
due,  I'm  certain,  if  we  could  look  into  the  causes  of  things,  to  the 
mistaken  prejudices  of  the  other  half ! " 

So  Dora  moralized. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LADY   SARAIl's   MASQUERADE. 

All  the  next  day  she  kept  discreetly  within  doors  and  denied 
herself  to  visitors.  How  could  she  care  to  talk  to  strangers  on 
this  last  day  her  Steven  would  be  with  her  ?  She  spoke  of  their 
separation  as  if  it  wore  to  last  for  months  rather  than  days ; 
insisted  upon  packing  his  portmanteau  with  her  own  hands;  upon 
seeing  to  his  buttons — Barbara  should  not  be  able  to  say  she  had 
had  no  time  for  useful  work  in  Paris !  as  evening  drew  on  came 
often  to  his  side,  clung  to  him,  kissed  him  with  a  warmth  that 
Steven,  hereafter,  held  to  be  the  blackest  proof  of  her  guilt. 

"  It  was  all  planned,"  he  would  say  bitterly.  "  In  heart  she  had 
betrayed  me  already,  and,  Judas-like,  sealed  the  betrayal  with  a 
kiss.  A  better  woman  would  have  had  self-respect  enough  to 
avoid  that  part  of  the  business,  at  least." 

And  yet  Dora,  in  very  truth,  throughout  that  day  had  no 
guiltier  dreams  than  of  blue  tafl'etas,  silver  cord,  and  velvet,  in  her 
heart !  Steven  was  leaving  her  free,  and  she  was  glad :  Steven 
was  being  deceived,  and  she  was  sorry.  x\nd,  weakly  wavering — 
she  had  not  weight  for  vigorous  oscillation — between  these  two 
emotions,  she  packed  his  portmanteau  or  sewed  on  his  buttons  one 
minute ;  then  clung  to  him,  kissed  him,  tried  to  hope,  even  if  she 
were  found  out,  he  would  not  be  very  angry  with  her  for  her  false- 
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hood,  at  the  next.  And  then  Dot  must  act,  in  whatever  situation  of 
life  she  was  placed — necessity  impossible  to  a  man  like  Steven  to 
recognize — must  pose  and  think  of  effect,  even  with  no  larijer 
audience  than  hei*self  Going  about  from  room  to  room  with  pale 
cheeks  and  straight  hair  (the  hairdresser  was  ordered  for  nine), 
sewing  on  buttons;  jumping  up  and  down  on  portmanteaus  to 
make  them  lock ;  embracing  Steven,  asking  his  forgiveness  for  lier 
extravagances  ...  in  all  this  Dora  was  but  enacting  her  small 
version  of  the  kind  of  domestic  repentance  she  had  so  often  seen 
on  the  Parisian  stage,  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

And  what  shall  you  do  with  yourself  this  evening  ? "  asked 
Steven,  as  she  clung  to  his  hand  at  parting.  "  Order  a  carriage 
and  go  round  to  the  Hotel  Rivoli,  I  hope.  Tou  will  be  moped  to 
death  sitting  here  alone  by  yourself." 

"  I — if  I  feel  better  perhaps  I  may  go  out !  "  said  Dot,  with 
downcast  eyes.  "  At  present,  all  I  feel  inclined  for  is  a  good  long 
cry,  and  then  put  my  head  upon  my  pillow  and  rest." 

In  saying  which  she  spoke  for  the  moment,  absolute  truth.  As 
teal's,  however,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  spoiling  her  looks,  she 
kept  them  heroically  back ;  contenting  herself  with  standing  for 
full  five  minutes  at  the  window  from  whence  she  had  watched  the 
fiacre  bear  her  husband  away  through  the  lamplight ;  after  this, 
instead  of  resting  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  consigned  it  to  the 
hands  of  3L  Alphonse,  from  whence,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  it  emerged  frisee,  gold-powdered,  radiant  under  its 
little  velvet  toquet.  "  U)ie  belle  et  (/racieuse  ttte  de  JRubens,^^ 
said  M.  Alphonse,  stepping  back  and  clasping  admiring  hands 
before  his  work,  for  M.  Alphonse  was  a  man  of  artistic  culture. 
Whereupon  Mademoiselle  Aglae  and  the  moenad  cry,  "  Oiii^  oiti^ 
superbe^  magnifique ! "  in  admiring  chorus ;  and  Dora's  husband, 
Dora's  last  faint  qualms  of  conscience,  are  forgotten.  The  first 
round  of  applause,  no  matter  whether  from  the  gallery  or  the 
stalls,  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  actress,  and  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  world  without,  the  world  of  actual  dull  reality,  beyond  the 
rouge  and  gold  dust  and  footlights  in  which  her  soul  delights,  has 
passed  away. 

At  half  past  ten  came  a  ring  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
Grizelda  Long,  cloaked  and  hooded,  entered  the  little  disordered 
salon,  where,  three  or  four  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Lawrence  joined  her. 

"  Bring  in  a  light,  Aglae,"  cried  Dot.  "  Turn  on  the  gas  and  let 
us  see  how  we  look  reflected  from  all  the  different  glasses.  Grizelda, 
dear,  take  off  your  cloak,  and  let  us  see  you.  Oh!  .  .  .  very 
nice,  indeed!  Now,  how  do  you  like  my  dress?  Do  you  thifik 
the  most  malicious  person  could  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  my  wearing  it  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  Aglae  had  by  this  time  turned  on  the  gas,  and  Dot 
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stood  directly  under  its  light  before  one  of  the  long  console  glasses 
which  lined  the  walls  of  the  salon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  charming  picture  than  the  little  creature  made,  in  the  long- 
coveted  blue  and  silver  of  her  page  dress.  Her  tiny  hands  and 
feet,  her  short,  fair  hair,  her  little,  round  throat,  might  have  be- 
longed, in  truth,  to  the  child  of  twelve  she  was  designed  to  per- 
sonify ;  and  her  face,  with  its  marvellous  white-and-pink  complexion 
and  lustrous,  dark  eyes,  seemed  to  have  gained  a  freshness,  a  bizarre 
grace  under  this  boyish  travesty,  that  even  the  critical  eyes  of 
Grizelda  Long  could  not  but  recognize. 

"  You  look  very  well,  my  dear ;  and,  of  course,  the  propriety  or 
non-propriety  of  wearing  such  a  dress  must,  as  I  told  you  from  the 
first,  depend  upon  one's  own  moral  sense.  I  don't  know  that  I 
would  have  worn  it  myself,  but  then  you  see  my  dear  mother 
brought  us  up  so  austerely !  "  (At  odd  times  the  Phantom  would 
throw  out  these  vague  claims  to  human  kinship).  "  So  very  aus- 
terely, and  I  myself  have  such  a  dread  of  men  ever  thinking  a  wo- 
man unfeminine  !  "  And  upon  this  Grizelda's  great  eyes  stole  to 
the  reflection  of  herself  in  the  glass  with  an  expression  of  kittenish 
modesty  that  Dot  took  oflT  to  the  life  an  hour  or  two  later  with 
three  or  four  appreciating  friends  for  audience,  and  Lady  Sarah 
Adair's  boudoir  for  a  stage. 

The  subject  of  Grizelda's  probable  costume  had  been  one  freely 
discussed  among  Grizelda's  friends  during  the  past  fortnight.  Miss 
Miggs,  Mrs.  Squeers,  one  of  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  the  veiled 
Prophet,  the  Wandering  Jew — these  are  a  few  only  out  of  the 
varied  repertoire  which  Dora,  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte,  and  others 
of  Grizelda's  more  intimate  friends  had  made  out  for  her.  And  in 
what  costume  is  it  to  be  supposed  Grizelda  had  arrayed  herself?  As 
a  Bergere  d  la  Watteau — to  use  the  correct  technicality  of  the  milli- 
ners !  Her  poor  sparse  hairs  combed  up  from  her  gaunt  temples, 
plastered,  powdered,  surmounted  by  a  tiny  hat,  encircled  with  rose- 
buds; her  thin  arms  bared  to  the  elbows;  her  dress  of  brocaded 
silk  looped  so  as  to  show  her  poor  old  feet  and  ankles,  ill-adjusted 
rouge  heightening  the  angularity  of  her  cheeks ;  a  patch  coquet- 
tishly  set  at  the  spot  where  a  dimple  should  have  been — but  was 
not.  In  this  guise  was  a  woman  to  whom  the  world  was  no  stage, 
but  bitterest  reality — a  woman  who  must  pinch  herself  for  months 
to  come  to  pay  for  all  these  gewgaws — going  to  present  herself  be- 
fore two  hundred  and  fifty  spectators  at  a  Parisian  masquerade. 

"Your  husband  is  gone,  I  conclude  f"*  she  remarked,  when — Dot 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cloak — they  were  driving  rapidly 
along  the  Champs  Elysees.  "  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  able  to  tear 
himself  from  his  friends,  the  Barrys,  at  last  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  is  gone,"  said  Dot;  "  he  left  before  I  began  to  dress,  to 
go  by  the  half  past-seven  train,  and  I  am  to  follow  with  my  uncle  and 
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cousin  ill  a  day  or  two.  Ah  !  heaven !  Grizelda,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
a  horrible  possibility  for  the  first  time  struck  her,  "  if  he — if  Steven 
was  to  be  too  late !  He  said  something  about  our  clock  being 
all  wrong  just  before  he  left." 

Dot's  heart  beat  quick  under  her  spangled  satin  doublet.  She 
put  her  face  close  to  tlie  window,  gazing  out,  with  a  sort  of  child- 
ish horror,  upon  every  carriage  that  passed  her  on  the  road.  "  If — 
if  Steven  was  to  be  too  late  ?  "  slie  murmured,  under  her  breath. 

"  Well,  and  what  if  he  was  ?  "  said  Grizelda,  sharply.  At  the 
moment  Avhen  she  and  Dot  stood,  side  by  side,  under  the  light,  a 
sense,  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before,  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  levity 
had  entered  Grizelda's  soul.  "  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  ashamed  of  what  you  are  doing  ?  If  Mr.  Lawrence  did  miss 
the  train,  and  find  that  you  had  been  to  a  ball  at  one  of  tW  best 
houses  in  Paris,  what  dreadful  harm  would  be  done  ?  " 

"  He  would  kill  me,  I  think.  Just  tliat,"  said  Dot.  "  If  he  saw 
me  in  this  dress  he  would  kill  me." 

"A  cheerful  suggestion  !  "  said  Grizelda,  laughing  the  Phantom 
laugh.  "  My  dearest  Dora,  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  come  as 
Fatima?  It  would  have  been  much  the  fittest  character  for  the 
wife  of  such  a  Bluebeard." 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  come  at  all,"  said  Dora.  "  I  wish  I  was  with 
Steven.     I  wish —  " 

But  just  then  their  carriage  stopped  before  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Sarah  Adair's  house ;  she  heard  the  distant  sound  of  a  waltz,  saw 
the  quick-moving  shadows  that  floated  to  and  fro  across  the  win- 
dows of  the  ball-room  on  the  first  floor — and  once  again  Steven, 
and  her  own  remorse  for  the  part  of  folly  that  she  was  playing, 
were  forgotten. 

It  was  now  close  upon  eleven  o'clock;  and,  precisely  as  Maria 
de  Medicis  and  her  page  floated,  amid  murmurs  of  applause,  into 
the  ball-room,  Steven  Lawrence  was  walking  home  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  He  had  been  one  minute  too  late  for  the 
train — an  untoward  mischance,  brought  about  chiefly  by  Dora's 
unconqerable  emotion  at  parting  from  him — and,  finding  that  the 
earliest  train  by  which  he  could  start  would  be  the  Calais  mail  next 
morning,  had  left  his  luggage  at  the  terminus,  and  walked  quietly 
back  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  de  Rivoli.  Dora  he  fully 
thought  to  meet  there — ^for  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  believe  in 
her  intention  of  spending  an  evening  alone,  and  in  tears — but  Dora, 
as  you  know,  had  other  employment  on  hand.  Expecting,  how- 
ever, that  she  would  appear  before  long,  the  Squire  made  Steven 
sit  down  and  play  draughts  with  him  beside  the  fire ;  Katharine 
opposite  them,  with  her  embroidery ;  and  in  this  quiet  fashion,  with 
cheerful  talk  of  plans  for  the  approaching  Spring  at  Clithero,  the 
evening  passed  quickly  by.     At  eleven  Steven  rose  and  took  his 
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leave.  It  was  evident,  after  all,  that  Dora's  headache  had  been  no 
feigned  one — evident  that  she  had,  indeed,  condemned  herself, 
voluntarily,  to  spend  an  evening  in  her  own  society ;  and  as  he 
walked  along  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  his  way  home,  Steven's  heart 
softened  at  the  remembrance  of  her  face  as  he  had  last  seen  it — 
disconsolately  leaning  over  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  watch  his  de- 
parture !  He  thought  how  he  would  go  in  quietly  to  her  room, 
watch  that  tear-stained  face  a  minute  upon  its  pillow,  then  hear 
her  childish  babble  of  surprise  and  pleasure  as  she  awoke,  and 
heard  him  tell  the  story  of  his  stupidity  in  missing  the  train.  And 
even  as  he  thought  this,  reached  the  door  of  his  house,  and  gave  a 
gentle,  monosyllabic  ring  at  the  outer  bell. 

The  porter  admitted  him  without  question,  as  usual,  and  Steven 
ran  three  steps  at  a  time  up  to  the  entresol,  where,  after  some  min- 
utes' delay,  the  old  French  servant,  sleepy-eyed,  and  with  her  cotton 
handkerchief  tied  away  on  the  top  of  her  head,  opened  about  three 
inches  of  the  door  and  peered  out  at  him. 

"  Monsieur ! "  she  cried,  almost  dropping  the  hastily-lighted 
lamp  out  of  her  hand,     "ilfaw  Monsieur  est  dejd  de  retourf  " 

Steven  passed  by  her  into  the  little,  dark  drawing-room,  and  the 
moenad,  following  on  his  heels,  lit  one  of  the  gas-burners  from  her 
own  lamp,  then  retired  outside  to  listen.  Mademoiselle  Aglae  was 
sufficiently  in  her  mistress's  counsels  to  know  that  Monsieur  was 
ignorant  of  the  projected  masquerade.  Mademoiselle  Aglae  and 
the  mcenad  had  talked  the  matter  over,  with  freest  expansion  of 
sentiment,  with  amplest  gloze  of  French  coloring  respecting  cause 
and  effect.  And  now — now  it  was  evident  to  the  mosnad  mind  the 
catastrophe  had  arrived !  Monsieur  departs  on  his  journey ; 
Madame  departs  to  her  amusements ;  Monsieur  returns  unexpectedly, 
"and  paff ! "  says  the  moenad  half  aloud,  and  with  a  little  snap  of 
her  black  fingers,  "  'tis  finished."  Would  he  rage,  explode  with 
the  got  dams,  the  violence  of  his  barbaric  nation,  or  what  ? 

He  laid  down  his  hat,  walked  quietly  up  to  the  cold  hearth,  and 
stood  there.  The  drawing-room,  as  I  have  before  said,  opened  into 
Dora's  bedroom ;  the  door  of  communication  stood  an  inch  or  so 
open,  and  Steven  felt — his  senses  gave  him  as  yet  no  evidence  one 
way  or  the  other — that  his  wife  was  not  there.  As  usual,  the  salon 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  made  to  serve  as  a  dressing-room. 
A  tiny  slipper  lay  here,  a  glove,  a  morsel  of  ribbon,  a  shred  of 
silver  cord,  there ;  the  mingled  odors  of  half  a  dozen  unguents  and 
essences  made  the  air  oppressive  as  the  air  of  a  barber's  shop.  He 
stood  quiet  for  more  than  a  minute;  then,  instead  of  going  into  the 
bedroom  at  once,  walked  across  the  salon  half-whistling  and  with 
his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  and  began  to  examine  a  picture, 
which  he  must  have  seen  a  hundred  times  before,  that  hung  upoa 
18 
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the  opposite  wall.  It  was  a  French  line  engraving  of  the  good  old 
vapid  school  of  Regnault  and  Vedal.  A  lady  in  classically-sparse 
drapery,  simpering,  with  downcast  face,  over  an  open  letter  that  she 
holds  in  her  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  caresses  a  simpering 
lap-dog ;  a  servant-woman  looking  over  her  shoulder,  simpering ;  a 
page,  his  face  half  in  light,  half  in  shadow,  simpering  at  the  door ; 
fruits  and  flowers  upon  the  tapestry-covered  table ;  upon  the  floor 
a  leash  of  partridges  and  a  leveret — a  picture  bearing  the  name  of 
*'  Le  Cadeau^'*  telling  no  story  whatsoever  ot  human  suflering  or 
happiness,  nothing  but  the  most  insipid  record  of  insipid  every-day 
life  !  Yet  Steven  stands  before  it  motionless;  examines  it  as  if  his 
very  life  depended  upon  unravelling  its  meaning ;  only  turns  away 
when  the  striking  of  a  clock  at  his  elbow  tells  him  that  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  has  already  passed  since  he  returned  home.  Long  after- 
ward, in  fever  and  delirium,  the  faces  of  that  lady  and  page  shall 
dwell  on  and  torment  his  brain  as  the  tune  played  on  a  barrel-organ 
will  torment  the  sick  brain  of  a  man  who  heard  rather  than  listened 
to  it  in  some  moment  of  impending  danger  or  of  loss. 

He  took  up  a  hand-lamp  from  the  table,  lit  it  at  the  gas,  and 
passed  on  into  his  wife's  room.  It  was  vacant — that  he  knew. 
The  disordered  state  of  the  dressing-table  and  floor  showed  at  a 
glance  that  Dora  had  gone,  as  usual,  to  a  ball :  that  he  expected. 
Her  tears,  her  pretty  contrition  over  their  past  estrangement,  her 
resolves  for  the  future,  had  been  so  much  acting — no  more.  He 
went  up  to  her  dressing-table,  left  in  a  chaos  by  Mademoiselle 
Aglae,  who,  immediately  after  her  mistress's  departure,  had  betaken 
herself  to  her  own  engagements  for  the  evening,  and  there  lay,  so 
exquisitely  repaired  that  the  efiects  of  his  own  act  of  violence  were 
scarce  discernible — M.  Valentin's  sketch.  The  hair-dresser  had 
required  it  as  a  model  whereby  to  execute  his  "  Rubens  head," 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  fortnight,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  conspiracy  was  set  afoot.  Dot  had  forgotten  to  put  it  safe 
under  lock  and  key  before  she  left. 

Well,  Steven  neither  tore  the  sketch  a  second  time,  nor  uttered 
the  barbaric  oaths  of  his  nation,  nor  showed  signs  of  violence  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  He  merely  stood — somewhat  pale,  remarked  the 
moenad  who  still  followed  and  was  stealthily  watching  him  through 
the  half-open  door — pale,  and  as  if  he  were  not  quite  determined  yet 
what  to  think  or  do.  As  well  for  her  to  make  friends  with  some 
one  before  the  crash  came,  decided  the  moenad,  half  frightened, 
half  delighted,  at  seeing  in  real  life  the  kind  of  play  she  had  so 
often  peered  at  through  the  gallery-rails  of  the  hanlieue  theatres ; 
and  with  a  sniff  and  a  cough,  meant,  palpably,  to  be  one  of  sympa- 
thy, she  approached.  "  Yes,  yes,  it  was,  indeed,  like  that  Madame 
had  departed,  like  a  pretty  little  young  man,  as  Monsieur  saw,  and 
.another  person  had  come  to  seek  her  and — ^" 
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"  Allez  /  "  said  Steven  ("  cTune  voix  terrible^^  the  moenad  observed, 
when  enacting  the  scene  next  day  for  Mademoiselle  Aglae),  and 
without  turning  his  head  ;  upon  which,  muttering  and  shaking  her 
head,  the  old  woman  crept  away  to  her  own  lair  under  the  kitchen 
dresser,  her  own  speculations  as  to  what  would  be  likely  to  occur 
when  Madame  should  return,  and  he  was  left  alone. 

Alone.  Reader,  do  you  know  the  fullest  meaning  of  that  word  ? 
Alone,  with  only  the  steepled  tongues  of  the  great  city  meting  out, 
multiplying  his  loneliness ;  with  the  snow  and  wind  of  the  February 
midnight  beating  upon  the  window-pane;  with  a  shame  dispro- 
portioned,  one  may  say,  to  the  occasion — what,  indeed,  had  the 
man  discovered  ?  that  his  wife  had  gone  in  a  dress,  more  or  less  in- 
decorous, to  a  fashionable  masquerade — for  companionship.  One, 
two,  three  o'clock  struck,  but  still  Dora  did  not  return ;  and,  at 
last,  wearied  out,  Steven  left  off  pacing  such  limited  area  of  square 
feet  as  the  salon  possessed,  and  throwing  himself  down  into  an 
arm-chair  beside  the  cold  hearth,  fell  almost  instantly  into  a  kind  of 
heavy  sleep. 

Cold,  aye,  it  was  cold,  indeed — ^but  no  wonder.  He  was  camp- 
ing out  with  Klaus,  and  the  cries  of  the  goat-suckers  told  him  that 
the  chillest  hour  of  the  night — the  hour  before  sunrise — was  at 
hand.  "  Take  heed  by  my  story,  by  my  sorry  bit  of  experience," 
said  the  old  man,  looking  across  at  him  in  the  flicker  of  the  fire- 
light. "  Take  heed  that  the  eyes  do  not  lie  every  time  they  look 
at  you ;  that  the  smile  is  yours,  indeed,  the  hand — "  "  The  dress 
is  a  perfect  little  dress,  dearest,"  says  Doty  kneeling  by  him,  and 
looking  up — Klaus,  the  dark  forest  background,  still  there — into 
his  face.  "But,  of  course,  I  would  not  wear  it  against  your 
wishes.     .     .     ." 

And  then  a  great  storm  rose,  and  Klaus  and  Dora  were  both 
shut  out  from  his  sight.  Colder  and  colder  grew  the  night.  He 
heard  a  low,  confused  roar,  stretched  out  his  hand,  with  the  old  me- 
chanical movement,  to  clasp  his  gun,  and  waking  with  a"  start, 
knew  where  he  was.  The  roar  was  of  the  Wintry  blast  in  the 
avenue  without ;  there  lay  the  ribbons,  the  silver  cord,  upon  the 
table;  there  were  the  lady  and  the  page  simpering  from  their  frame 
upon  the  wall.  A  sickly  minglement  of  barber's  perfumes — nol 
the  balmy  freshness  of  the  forest  side — met  his  senses. 

Five  o'clock  struck,  just  now,  from  the  distant  city  clocks,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  came  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels, 
of  fast-flying  horses'  feet,  down  the  silent  Champs  Elysees.  A  few 
minutes  later,  and  Dot,  admitted  by  the  drowsy  porter,  was  trip- 
ping, as  lightly  as  limbs  stiff  and  weary  with  dancing  could  trip, 
up  the  stairs,  half-singing  as  she  went  the  last  galop  that  had  been 
played  at  Lady  Sarah  Adair's  ball.     Steven,  and  her  vague  fear  of 
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Steven's  anger;  the  recollection  that  this  was  to  be  her  last 
Parisian  triumph  ;  of  the  questionable  means  by  which  she  had  at- 
tained it — these  and  all  the  other  disagreeable  subjects  were  very- 
far  from  Dot  now.  She  had  been  the  prettiest  w^oman  in  the  room  ; 
Clarendon  Whyte,  a  dozen  Clarendon  Whytes,  had  been  at  her 
feet.  She  could  still  hear  the  murmurs  of  admiration  that  followed 
her  as  she  moved  from  room  to  room  ;  could  read  the  story  of  her 
success  on  -poor  old  Grizelda's  face  as  a  pair  of  Phantom  eyes 
watched  her  from  solitary  corners  of  the  ball-room,  or  peered  down 
from  unexpected  eeries  about  staircases ;  could  feel  the  rapture  of 
that  moment  of  moments  when  M.  Valentin,  a  hundred  spectators 
standing  by,  had  asked  permission  to  take  a  sketch  of  her.  "  A 
few  lines  only — just  to  remind  him  by  how  far  the  fresh  and  grace- 
ful original  surpassed  the  poor  conception  of  her  embodied  in  his 
own  first  drawing  !  "  "  But  I  am  very  willing,  if  always  it  is  worth 
the  trouble,"  cries  Dot,  for  when  she  is  most  interested  in  her  little 
parts,  the  creature  acts  them  aloud,  even  to  herself     .     .     . 

And  as  she  speaks  she  opens  the  outer  lock  of  the  apartment 
with  her  latch-key,  the  same  expression  on  her  face  that  it  had  worn 
for  M.  Valentin's  benefit,  and,  with  a  start  of  horror,  sees  a  bright 
gleam  of  gas  proceeding  from  the  half-opened  door  of  the  ialon  I 
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AT  DAWN  OP  DAY. 

For  a  moment  her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating;  then  she 
walked  falteringly  on — entered,  and  saw  her  husband.  She  gave 
a  half  cry  and  stopped  short.  "  Steven,  I — I  never  meant  to  go  ! 
they  over-persuaded  me.     Oh,  Steven,  forgive  me !  " 

He  answered  not  a  word,  but  something  in  his  eyes  bade  her 
come  up  close — close  under  the  gas,  where  he  could  see  her  full, 
and  Dora  obeyed.  She  had  been  a  fresh  and  graceful  picture  in 
the  artistic  sight  of  M.  Valentin ;  the  prettiest  woman  present  to 
connoisseurs,  English  and  French,  accustomed  to  the  high-rouged 
beauties  of  Parisian  ball-rooms.  To  Steven  she  was  hideous. 
More  hideous  than  any  tinsel-dressed  ghost. 

With  lips  as  much  too  wLite  as  the  streak 
Lay  far  too  red  on  each  hollow  cheek, 
^that  had  ever  made  his  heart  bleed  as  a  boy  in  the  streets  of  the 
.Gold  Cities.  She  looked  jaded  and  w^orn ;  her  paint  most  like 
paint,  most  unlike  life ;  her  eyes  unnaturally  large,  and  with  the 
bluish  shade  of  art  horribly  visible  upon  the  lower  lids.  As  she 
approached  him  the  fumes  of  wine,  of  punch  mingling  with  the 
stale  perfumes  of  patchouli  and  inilU  flexirs^  overcame  him  with  a 
sense  of  bodily,  sickening  repugnance. 
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"  I  couldn't  withstand  the  temptation.  I'll  give  my  whole  life 
to  make  amends."  And  she  held  out  her  trembling  little  hands, 
in  their  soiled,  torn  gloves,  toward  his. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  he  said,  drawing  back,  but  not  taking  his 
eyes  a  second  from  her  figure.  And  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
he  spoke  those  three  words  Dora  knew  her  fate ;  fathomed  not  his 
agony  of  self-abasement — that  she  could  never  know — but  his 
scorn,  his  abhorrence  of  herself.  Ashcot  (in  a  second  that  threat^ 
of  his  returned,  with  prophetic  augury,  to  her  heart)  would  be  no* 
place  for  a  lady  who  had  gone,  in  male  attire  and  against  her  hus- 
band's wish,  to  a  Parisian  masquerade  ! 

"  It's  done,  and  there  is  no  use  in  tragedy  scenes  now,"  she  said, 
turning  from  him  with  a  shame  that  the  eyes  of  two  hundred  in- 
diiferent  spectators  had  not  engendered  in  her,  and  crouching  down 
on  a  low  stool  beside  the  cold  fire-place.  "  If  you  hadn't  been  so 
harsh  when  I  showed  you  the  sketch,  you  wouldn't  have  forced  me 
into  all  this  deceit.     However  its  done  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  Aye,"  said  Steven  slowly,  and  turning  so  that  he  could  watch 
her  still — for  something  in  that  travestied  figure,  that  haggard, 
painted  face,  that  living  evidence,  so  he  took  it,  of  his  own  sullied 
honor  seemed  to  possess  a  ghastly  attraction  for  him — "  it's  all  over. 
What  is  your  object,  if  for  once  you  can  speak  the  truth,  in  coming 
back  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  I — I  think  I  might  ask  that  question,"  said  Dora,  with  a  sickly 
attempt  at  a  smile.  "  What  is  your  object  in  coming  back  here  to- 
night ?     I  thought  you  were  half-way  home  by  this  time,  Steven." 

"Half-way  tcAere.?" 

"  Half-way  to  Ashcot  .  .  .  oh,  don't  look  at  me  so  !  What 
have  I  done  that  I  mustn't  call  Ashcot  home  ?  Take  pity  on  me. 
I  am  weak.  I  have  no  one  but  you.  What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  speak  to  me  in  such  a  voice  ?  " 

"  You  have  done,"  said  Steven,  without  a  trace  of  passion,  as  yet, 
"  what  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  common  enough  thing  for  women  in 
your  fashionable  world  to  do ;  have  deceived,  dishonored  a  husband 
that  trusted  you.  You  might  have  done  it,  Dora,"  he  went  on ; 
"  might  have  sank  even  to  this  !  "  as  he  spoke  his  eyes  took  in  every 
detail  of  her  dress  with  an  expression  of  loathing  I  have  no  words 
to  render,  "and  yet  have  degraded  yourself  somewhat  less,  I  think. 
There  was  no  need  to  treble  your  shame  by  all  the  kisses,  all  the 
kind  words  you  gave  me  to-day  !  " 

Then  Dora  lifted  up  her  face  and  spoke  out  boldly.  "  You  are 
cruel ;  you  are  unjust ! ''  she  cried.  "Turn  me  out  of  your  house — 
do  as  you  like.  I  know  pretty  well  what  mercy  I've  got  to  expect. 
I  know  how  you  turned  Dawes  out  to  starve  at  Ashcot.  You  have 
a  nature  of  stone.     You  can   make  no   allowance  for  faults,  for 
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temptations  that  are  not  yours.  I  did  kiss  you  to-day  ;  I  did  give 
you  kind  words,  and  at  the  time  I  was  sincere.  Because  I  have  not 
exactly  your  Methodist  opinions,  because  I  liave  not  exactly  your 
conscience  (elastic,  sometimes),  your  ideas  of  right  and  wrono-^  I 
am  to  be  treated  as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime.  Oh,  narrow  heart ! 
If  you  would  open  your  arms  to  me  now,  and  forgive  me,  I  would 
be  ftiithful  to  you  'till  my  life's  end.  You  might  take  me  at  this 
moment,  at  white  heat,  and  bend  me  into  whatever  form  you  chose. 
But  you  will  not — you  will  not !  " 

"  No,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  will  not ! "  exclaimed  Steven,  the 
tremor  of  rising  passion  in  his  voice.  "  Take  you  in  my  arms, 
dressed  as  you  are,  coming  from  the  scenes  you  come  from — you, 
my  wife  ?  No  ;  to  such  dishonor  I  have  not  sunk.  I've  borne  a 
good  deal,  and  foi-given  a  good  deal,"  he  went  on,  "  and  till  to- 
night have  thought  you  honest.  I'm  a  Methodist — you  are  right. 
I'm  narrow-minded,  hard,  may  be,  of  nature,  as  you  say ;  at  all 
events,  your  life,  and  your  associates,  and  your  hours,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  you  here  in  Paris,  have  been  repugnant  to  me. 
But  I've  borne  with  them,  for  I've  thought  you  honest.  *  She  would 
not  lay  her  head  beside  my  pillow  and  deceive  me,'  I've  thought, 
when  common  sense  at  times  has  bade  me  distrust  you.  *IIer  heart 
is  pure ;  her  follies  are  those  of  a  child.'  And  I've  forgiven  you — 
reverenced  you ;  do  you  hear  that  ?  reverenced  you  'till  to-night, 
and — and  its  all  over  now.  You  are  no  more  to  me  than  any  woman 
I  may  chance  to  meet  in  the  streets.  X«ead  your  own  life,  where, 
with  whom,  you  choose.     I  shall  never  blame  you  again." 

"  Steven,  Steven  !  don't  say  that !  "  she  cried,  starting  up  wildly. 
"  Don't  say  it.  You  don't  know  what  you  say — what  temptation 
you  thrust  upon  me.  Oh,  I  am  not  wicked.  I  am  not  what  you 
think  me !  I'll  go  to  Kate  in  the  morning,  and  take  her  hand,  and 
swear,  looking  into  her  face  and  yours,  that  I  have  never  done  a 
Avorse  thing  than  going  to  this  wretched  ball.  It  was  a  temptation 
to  me  such  as  you  could  never  understand.  M.  Valentin  made  the 
drawing  look  so  exquisite,  and  there  wasn't  another  grown  person 
in  Paris,  they  said,  who  could  fill  the  character  but  me,  and  then 
every  costume  in  the  room  was  designed  by  artists,  you  know  !  It 
isn't  a  question  of  sentiment  at  all,  Steven,  if  you  would  only  see 
it  so,  but  of  art." 

Steven  laughed — a  laugh  by  no  means  good  to  listen  to.  "  I've 
heard  a  great  deal  of  this  ball  talk  already,"  he  remarked,  "  and  I 
see  pretty  clear  what  it  ends  in.  When  I  told  you  that  the  drosses 
and  the  dancing  of  your  Parisian  ball-rooms  were  indecent,  I  was 
silenced  by  hearing  that  *  those  were  the  usages  of  the  world.' 
When  I  warned  you  against  your  intimacy  with  different  women  of 
your  acquaintance,  I  heard  that  people  *  whom  society  countenanced ' 
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I  had  no  business  to  find  fault  with.  I  see  you,  to  my  shame,  in  a 
dress  that  unsexes  and  degrades  you,  and  I  am  told  it's  not  a 
question  *  of  sentiment,  but  of  art.'  Later  on — my  God,  that  I 
should  speak  of  such  things ! — later  on,  if  I  was  fool  enough  to 
keep  you  with  me,  I  should  wake  some  morning  to  a  lower  depth 
still,  and  be  told,  probably,  it  was  a  question  '  not  of  morality,  but 
of  fashion.'  No,  Dora,  no ;  I  wish — heaven  is  my  witness — I  wish 
to  do  my  duty  to  you  still;  but  the  same  roof  can  cover  us  two  no 
more.  Take  your  liberty ;  use  it  as  you  choose,  and  forget  me ! 
'Tis  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  us  both." 

He  turned  from  he:-,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  as 
he  had  done  while  all  this  was  passing  through  his  mind  during  the 
silent  hours  of  the  night :  and  his  wife  watched  him.  Such  a  con- 
trast as  they  formed !  Steven's  big  figure  in  the  rough  morning 
suit  in  which  he  had  meant  to  travel,  his  arras  folded,  his  head 
down  bent — Steven,  with  almost  a  woman's  shame  upon  his  pale, 
vigil-worn  face.  Dot  in  her  male  attire,  all  silver  and  spangles,  the 
rouge  that  breaking  day-dawn  now  made  more  distinctly  palpable 
on  her  cheeks,  and  with  unnatural,  lustrous  excitement  in  her  bistre- 
shaded  eyes  ;  the  mirrors  giving  them  back  from  a  dozen  different 
points  of  view;  ormolu  cupids  drawing  shafts  at  them  from  various 
clocks  and  brackets;  the  lady  with  her  spaniel,  and  the  page,  his 
face  half  in  sunshine,  half  shadow,  simpering  down,  with  the 
superior  virtue  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  from  the  walls ! 

Dora  was  the  first  to  speak.  "You  tell  me  to  take  back  my 
liberty,  and  forget  you.  Such  words  come  glibly,  are  easy  enough 
to  speak  to  a  man.     Do  you  know  what  they  mean  to  me  ?  " 

He  made  no  answer. 

"Perdition,  Steven  :  just  that.  I  know  very  well  what  will  be- 
cpme  of  mo."  Under  all  its  spangles  and  gewgaws  the  wretched 
little  figure  shuddered.  "  Women,  like  Lady  Sarah  Adair,  who  can 
live  away  from  their  husbands  and  keep  their  position,  are  women 
with  money.  I  have  none.  You  cast  me  away,  and  the  world — 
yes,  the  nearest  friends  I  have,  will  be  on  your  side  and  cast  me 
away,  too.  Steven,  do  you  know  what  the  meaning  is  to  a  woman 
ot  those  two  words,  *  cast  away  ? ' " 

"  You  might  have  commanded  my  duty  to  your  life's  end  if  you 
had  chosen,"  he  answered,  but  without  looking  at  her,  "  and  you 
did  not  choose  it.  I'll  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  for  you,  as  far  as 
money  goes,  but  I'll  never  have  you  at  my  side  again.  The  false- 
hood, the  wrong  are  yours,  and  you  must  bear  the  fruits  of  both." 

"  Falsehood !  "  echoed  Dot,  drearily,  and  as  she  spoke  she  walked 
across  to  the  window,  stood  and  watched  the  cold  day  struggling 
with  the  lamplight  in  the  leafless  avenue  outside.  "  Aye,  what 
have  I  been  brought  up  to  ?  what  have  I  lived,  and  moved,  and 
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breathed  in  all  these  years  but  falsehood?  Steven,"  abruptly, 
"  from  the  day  I  was  fourteen  I  have  been  taught  that  the  greatest 
virtue  for  me  was  falsehood,  and  so  I've  come  to  learn — yes,  living 
in  the  Dene,  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere,  you  will  say,  of  an 
English  fireside,  to  look  upon  respectability  as  a  sham,  upon  love 
as  a  sham  (haven't  I  been  a  spectator  of  Arabella's  marriage,  of 
Katharine's  engagement?)  And  now  herein  Paris — you  won't  be- 
lieve me,  I'm  condemned,  still  I  choose  to  speak — here  in  Paris, 
amid  *  frivolity,'  *  dissipation,'  with  men  and  women  neither  pos- 
sessing nor  pretending  to  possess  high  moral  character  for  my 
companions,  I've  seen  something  nearer  approaching  to  truth  than 
I  ever  saw  since  I  left  the  borders  of  the  Blbvre^  sixteen  years 
ago!" 

And  upon  this — for  desperation  was  on  her :  the  desperation  most 
creatures  feel  when  they  stand  at  bay,  hard-pressed,  irrevocable 
destruction  lying  close  beneath  their  feet — Dora  Lawrence  told  her 
husband  all.  Told,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  pathos,  the 
story  of  her  early  orphaned  years ;  of  the  hard  work,  the  strait- 
ened pleasures  of  her  childhood ;  of  the  Mtire  Mauprat,  and  the 
Squire's  rescue  ;  of  her  stunted  girlish  years  at  the  Dene.  "  And 
in  my  whole  life  Pve  never  known  what  love  was,  but  from  Kate," 
she  finished,  at  last — Steven  standing  stone  still  listening  to  her. 
"Uncle  Frank  took  me  to  his  roof,  sheltered,  clothed,  fed  me — a 
piece  of  duty  he  owed  to  his  wife's  niece,  of  course,  but  performed 
with  the  same  constitutional  skin-deep  kind-heartedness  he  would 
have  shown  to  any  miserable,  stray  animal  that  had  come  across 
his  path.  Aunt  Arabella,  a  religious  woman,  accepted  me— as  her 
cross.  Later  on  you  married  me  !  half  out  of  pity,  half  pique, 
who  shall  say  ?  Not  a  doubt,  my  conscience  is  a  warped  one.  Not 
a  doubt,  as  Shilohite  notions  go,  for  a  woman  in  this  dress  to  ap- 
pear, against  her  husband's  wishes,  before  two  hundred  spectators, 
is  an  un-Christian  spectacle.  To  me  life,  altogether,  is  such  a  mas- 
querade that  I  don't  know  where  righteous  falsehood  ends,  and 
where  immoral  truth  begins.  There,  I've  said  my  say.  Now,  de- 
cide for  me  as  you  choose."  And,  by  a  quick  side-movement,  she 
gained  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  looked  up,  with  tight-clasped 
hapds,  with  eager  eyes,  and  parted  quivering  lips,  into  her  hus- 
band's face. 

And  Steven  wavered.  She  was  not  a  bad  actress,  poor  Dot,  in 
her  small  fashion  !  Could  give  sharp  enough  random  pin-pricks  at 
the  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  life,  which  to  larger 
minds  is  the  mournfulest  mystery  of  our  existence,  never  a  mark 
for  pointed  little  facile  cynicisms.  But  it  was  not  the  acting,  not  the 
prettily-clasped  hands,  the  quivering  lip — not  the  shallow  special 
pleading  which  made  Steven  waver.     Sophisms  as  to  the  difficulty 
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of  sorting  right  from  wrong,  truth  from  falsehood,  were  not  at  all,  as 
you  know,  within  his  mental  compass.  And  pretty  ftrainine  act- 
ing— well,  he  had  seen  too  much  of  that  since  he  left  the  backwoods 
to  be  carried  away  by  it,  with  grim  daylight  resting  on  the  hag- 
gard, painted  face,  and  dishevelled  travesty  of  the  actress !  Not 
these;  but  the  weakness  of  his  suppliant,  called  out  to  all  of  man- 
hood that  was  in  the  man — just  as  weakness,  forlorn,  defenceless, 
had  called  to  him  on  that  night  in  Saint  Francisco,  when  Klaus 
first  found  him,  the  victim  of  his  own  knight-errantry,  in  the 
street.  Frivolous,  erring,  falsehood-stained  though  he  held  her  to 
be,  this  poor,  small,  human  creature,  who  looked  up  at  him  with 
piteous,  bistre-shaded  eyes,  had  all  the  odds  of  life  against  her  at 
this  moment ;  and  he,  strong  and  standing  on  the  safe  side,  could 
rescue  her,  as  she  had  said,  from  perdition  yet. 

This^  and  this  alone,  softened  him.  "  I  can  never  trust  you,  never 
believe  in  you  again  while  you  live,  but  Ashcot  shall  be  open  to 
you  still —  " 

"  Steven !  oh !  I  swear —  " 

"Swear  nothing,"  he  interrupted  her,  sternly.  "Don't  come 
near  me ! "  For,  if  he  would  have  let  her,  she  had  clasped  his 
hands,  fallen,  a  repentant  Magdalen  (in  page  attire)  at  his  feet. 

"I  believe  no  more  in  your  repentance  than  in  your  promises— 
indeed,  I've  had  about  enough  play-acting  of  all  kinds  to  last  me 
my  life  !  Ashcot,  I  say,  is  open  to  you.  You  have  deceived  me 
from  first  to  last.  I'll  never  believe  in  you  again,  and  so,  as  I'm 
not  a  man  to  look  quietly  on  at  my  own  disgrace,  I'll  trust  you  no 
further  than  I  can  see  you  for  the  future. 

"  And  saying  this,  and  under  these  conditions,  you  tell  me  your 
house  is  open  to  me  still  ?  "  cried  Dot,  shrinking  back  before  the 
horrible  picture  that  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  "  Don't  say  it — 
don't  say  it,  Steven !  Have  faith  in  me,  and  I  may  grow  to  be 
worthy  of  you.  No  human  being  can  do  well,  mistrusted.  Suspect 
a  servant,  hired  from  week  to  week,  and  see  if  he  does  not  soon 
more  than  justify  your  suspicion  ! " 

"I  had  faith  in  you  once,  and  you  deliberately  abused  it,"  said 
Steven,  coldly.  "  A  greater  wrong  committed  in  hotter  blood  would 
not  be  half  so  guilty,  in  my  sight,  as  your  premeditated  treachery." 

"Steven,  I  declare  that  you  misjudge  me.  At  the  last  th^  over- 
persuaded  me,  and — " 

"  And  your  dress  was  made  in  a  day,  and  the  picture  from  which 
'twas  taken  mended,  and  Katharine — "  for  the  first  time  his  voice 
shook  slightly — "  Katharine,  in  her  innocence,  made  the  cat's-paw 
whereby  to  get  me  out  of  Paris?  Dora,  I'm  not  quite  the  fool  you 
take  me  for ;  I've  not  been  thinking  alone  during  the  last  four  or 
five  hours  quite  for  nothing." 

She  stood  still.     She  wavered  for  an  instant,  then  caught  his 
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hand,  clung  to  it,  whether  he  would  or  no,  carried  it  to  her  hot, 
dry  lips.  "  I  confess  everything  !  Aglae  and  I  have  been  working 
at  the  dress,  by  stealth,  for  the  last  ten  days.  I  mended  the  sketch 
the  very  day  you  tore  it,  and  I  did  (Pm  more  ashamed  of  this  than 
of  anything) — I  did  work  on  Katharine  to  help  to  get  you  away. 
Steven,  I'm  a  wicked,  treacherous  creature,  if  you  will,  but  I  have 
saved  you — you  don't  know  from  what !  Charlie  Went  worth  lost, 
I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  pounds  at  the  Barrys'  last  night — 
every  one  was  speaking  of  it  at  the  ball — and  the  police  came  down 
upon  them,  and  the  Chevalier  is  in  prison,  and  Barry  and  his  daugh- 
ter have  saved  themselves,  no  one  knows  where,  out  of  Paris. 
And,  Steven,  you  shall  listen  to  me.  Lady  Portcullis,  a  woman 
noted  not  alone  for  propriety,  but  for  prudery,  appeared  at  the  ball 
as  the  Empress  Josephine — classical  drapery — much  more  risque^ 
I  assure  you,  than  my  poor  little  page  dress ;  and  Mrs.  Stanhope, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  went  as  Guinevere.  Oh,  it  is  not  I  that  am 
worse  than  other  people ;  'tis  ^^ou  that  are  unlike  other  men  !  If 
you  had  married  any  other  woman  of  the  world — aye,  if  you  had 
married  Katharine  herself,  you  would  not  have  found  her  come  up 
to  your  ideas  of  what  women  ought  to  be." 

"  If  I  had  married  a  different  woman,  if — if — "  even  at  this  mo- 
ment he  could  not  command  his  voice,  "  if  I  had  married  a  woman 
like  Katharine  Fane,  I  would  have  allowed  her  no  latitude  at  all. 
If  you  had  been — other  than  what  you  are,  the  first  night  I  saw 
you  bare-shouldered  in  a  Parisian  ball-room  would  have  been  the 
last.     You  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"  In  other  words,  Steven,  if  you  had  loved  me  !  If  you  had  loved 
me,  you  would  have  held  me,  as  I  needed  to  be  held,  with  a  tighter 
hand.  Love  me  now.  Let  this  miserable  night  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life  for  both  of  us.  Love  me  and  keep  me  out  of  tempta- 
tion for  the  future.  I've  told  you  everything — about  the  Mere 
Mauprat,  even,  and  the  way  I  was  brought  up — everything.  Why 
can't  we  resolve  to  put  past  errors  aside  ?  to  love,  to  trust  each 
other  more,  and  begin  our  whole  life  anew  ?  " 

Steven  turned  from  her,  and  paced  three  or  four  times  up  and 
down  the  room  in  silence.  Trust,  love — the  strongest,  sacredest 
feeling  of  his  nature — feelings  having  their  roots  so  deep  within 
his  breast  that  only  death,  he  felt,  could  change  them ;  and  here 
was  this  poor  Parisian  doll  proposing,  as  he  had  heard  the  people 
do  in  operas,  to  put  the  past  aside  (as  she  would  put  aside  her  page 
costume),  because  the  present  happened  to  be  a  picturesque  situation. 

"  We  shall  never  understand  each  other,  Dora ;  unless  a  miracle 
works,  we  shall  never  love  each  other,  but  I'll  keep  you  out  of 
temptation.  Never  fear  that.  You  have  been  open  with  me,  have 
told  me  a  history  which,  if  you'd  told  it  me  long  ago,  might  have 
brought  us  closer  together,  perhaps — God  knows  I    At  all  events. 
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you  have  been  open  with  me,  and  I'll  be  the  same  with  you.  Ash- 
cot  shall  be  your  home  noAV,  and  'till  the  hour  of  your  death,  if  you 
choose  to  make  it  so,  and,  that  this  scene  may  be  the  last  of  its 
kind,  I'll  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  disgrace  yourself  for  the 
future.  I,  or  Barbara,  in  my  absence,  will  watch  you  well ;  and 
when  you  do  leave  home,  it  will  be  at  my  side.  I'm  not — God 
knows  I'm  not — influenced  by  passion  in  anything  I  say,  but  by 
duty ;  and  you'll  find  that  I  shall  keep  to  it." 

She  stood — day  had  broke  fully  now,  and  the  faces  of  both  were 
quite  clear — and  watched  him  steadily.  "These  are  your  last 
words,  then  ?  "  she  said.     "  You  will  not  trust  me  any  more  ?  " 

"I  will  have  no  more  play-acting,"  said  Steven.  "I've  been 
jealous — you  would  call  it  jealousy,  I  suppose — once,  and  I  told 
you  I  was  not  a  man  to  play  at  that  sort  of  thing  a  second  time." 

"  And  whenever  I  leave  home  it  will  be  with  you  ?  and  as  long 
as  I  live  at  Ashcot  you  or  Barbara  will  watch  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah,  Steven,  you  are  narrow-hearted,  you  have  no  sympathy  for 
me,  or  for  my  temptation,  but  you  act — I  believe  this — as  you  think 
it  right  to  act.     When  am  I  to  come  home  ?  " 

"  With  Mr.  Hilliard  and  your  cousin,"  answered  Steven.  "  In 
another  hour  I  shall  be  on  my  journey  again,  and  you  can  return, 
as  it  was  agreed  upon,  with  them.  I  don't  want  to  injure  you  by 
having  al>  this  talked  of  more  than  I  can  help." 

"  Thank  you,  dear.  You  have  behaved  very  well  to  me.  You 
have  given  me  no  blow,  have  used  no  hard  name,  as  many  a  more 
passionate  husband  would  have  done  at  seeing  his  wife  return  home 
in  such  a  dress,  and  (although  I,  no  doubt,  have  forfeited  my  right 
to  it)  have  offered  me  the  shelter  of  your  roof  still.  Your  conscience 
— that's  the  word,  I  tliink  ! — will  never  upbraid  you.  And  now — 
now  I'm  weary,  and  I'll  go  and  lie  down.  As  you  are  to  start  so 
soon  I  suppose  this  is  good-bye  between  us,  Steven?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  was  his  answer. 

"  You  wouldn't  kiss  me,  I  dare  say  ?  No,  I  see  you  wouldn't. 
Well,  without  a  kiss,  then,  good-bye.  I  never  meant^  remember, 
to  have  done  anything  wicked !  "  And,  having  thus  spoken,  the 
little  travestied  figure,  with  its  azure  and  spangles,  its  gold-pow- 
dered locks  and  wistful,  painted  face,  passed  aw*y,  like  a  figure  in 
a  dream,  from  Steven  Lawrence's  sight. 

.  .  .  Alone  in  her  room,  Dora  takes  a  scented  three-cornered  note 
from  the  doublet  of  her  page  dress,  cries  over  it,  reads  it  again — again, 
as  if  all  her  hope  of  salvation,  poor  wretch,  were  there  !  At  length, 
but  not  until  the  closing  of  the  outer  door  tells  her  that  her  hus- 
band is  indeed  gone,  falls  asleep;  the  note  crushed  in  her  hot  hand, 
and  a  muttered  name,  that  is  not  Steven's,  on  her  lips.  The  cur- 
tain has  risen  upon  the  inevitable  last  act  in  earnest. 
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THREE  months  ago,  I  stood  in  the  counting-room  of  a  famous 
society  of  cooperators — The  Rochdale  (England)  Equitable 
Pioneers.  My  work  being  done  in  that  neighborhood,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  expected  to  sail  from  Glasgow  for  home. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  England  without 
seeing  your  famous  townsman,"  I  remarked  to  William  Cooper 
the  cashier  of  the  association,  whose  courtesy  in  providing  me  with 
all  needed  information  had  been  unremitting. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Bright,  I  suppose  ?  "  was  the  quick  response. 
"  He  reached  home  this  morning,  and  if  you  can  remain  over  the 
next  train,  I'll  go  with  you  to  his  residence." 

Finding,  by  reference  to  "  Bradshaw,"  that  I  could  return  to 
Manchester  in  time  to  catch  the  night  express  to  the  north,  I  most 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  kindness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
on  our  way  up  "  Toad  Lane,"  a  corruption  of  "  old,"  or,  as  the  Lan- 
cashire dialect  hath  it,  "  Ode  Lane."  The  original  shop  wherein  the 
"  Pioneers  "  began  tlieir  famous  movement  is  situated  in  this  thor- 
oughfire,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  handsome  pile  built  for  a 
central  store  by  the  society,  and  to  attend  the  opening  of  which 
was  the  occasion  of  my  visit  here.  With  the  cooperative  move- 
ment the  name  of  Rochdale  is  most  beneficently  associated.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  while  we  are  on  the  way  to  Mr. 
Bright's  residence,  which  is  on  the  outskirts,  though  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town,  that,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-six 
stores,  ten  reading-rooms,  and  large  library  belonging  to  the  Roch- 
dale cooperators,  there  are  also  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in 
England,  the  finest  flouring  mill  in  Lancashire,  besides  the  very 
handsome  business  block  recently  erected.  The  capital  stock  of 
these  enterprises  amounts  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
while  the  annual  sales  and  returns  will  reach  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  All  this  is  owned  by  mechanics  and  laborers.  During 
our  war  the  poor-»ates  of  this  place  were  nearly  $700,000  less  than 
any  town  of  similar  size  in  the  manufacturing  district.  This  was 
under  the  distress  produced  by  the  "  cotton  famine." 

The  streets  of  Rochdale  present  but  little  evidence  of  business 
activity.  Few  persons  would  suppose,  unless  informed  of  the  fact, 
that  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world  is  here 
manufactured  into  cloth.  These  thoroughfares  are  narrou  and 
steep,  while  the  houses  are  generally  low,  old-fashioned,  smoke- 
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grimed,  ugly,  and  black.  The  chief  evidence  of  the  work  done  is 
in  the  tall  chimney  stacks  and  brick  buildings,  whose  presence  in- 
dicates the  manufacturing  activity. 

My  companion,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  spoke  in  terms  of 
warm  enthusiasm  of  John  Bright — denying,  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner, the  reports  in  circulation  of  his  personal  unpopularity.  No 
gentleman,  he  said,  was  more  popular  either  with  his  own  work- 
people or  the  general  body  of  his  townsmen.  Though  the  chief 
work  of  his  life  had  been  toward  political  reform,  no  good  local 
work — social,  educational,  or  moral — passed  by  without  the  assist- 
ance, both  of  purse  and  counsel,  of  the  great  orator. 

The  firm  of  "  John  Bright,  Brothers "  was  established  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  partners.  They  were  Quakers,  as  is 
Mr.  Bright  himself,  though  the  plain  address  and  formal  speech  has 
been  discarded.  Tlie  mills  first  used  by  them  are  still  standing. 
They  are  small  structures,  compared  to  the  goodly  five-story  build- 
ing which  is  now  used  by  the  firm.  There  are  three  brothers  in  the 
business — John,  Jacob,  Richard.  Jacob  Bright  will  probably  rep- 
resent Manchester  in  the  Reformed  Parliament.  Passing  through 
the  factory  yard  I  was  introduced  to  Richard  Bright,  whom  Mr. 
Cooper  characterized  as  the  sportsman  of  the  family.  He  looked 
the  character,  though  there  was  quaint  gravity  mingled  in  the 
heartiness  with  which  I  was  greeted  when  my  nationality  was 
named.  Richard  Bright  is  a  tall,  stalwart,  farmer-looking  man,  of 
middle-age,  whose  tastes  were,  perhaps,  indicated  by  the  presence 
at  his  heels  of  a  couple  of  fine  hunting  dogs.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  here  that  a  nephew  of  the  great  orator,  who 
was  in  the  United  States  when  the  war  began,  served  for  three 
years  as  ia  private  soldier  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  The  fact 
will  help  to  endear  the  name  of  Bright  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Cooper  referred  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  Mr.  Bright's  oratorical  efibrts.  When  a  young 
man  he  poured  forth  his  words  like  a  torrent.  Metaphor  and  illus- 
tration overloaded  his  sentences.  There  was  an  electrifying  impet- 
uosity in  his  manner  which  consumed  like  a  flame.  Now  there  is 
a  deliberateness  in  his  utterance  which  carries  more  thorough 
conviction,  or  arouses  more  strenuous  opposition  than  the  hot  and 
fast  words  of  his  early  oratorical  efforts.  His  sentences,  said  my 
friend,  seem  now  to  be  compacted  with  thought,  simply  but  pow- 
erfully uttered,  and  delivered  with  a  restrained  gravity  which  give 
a  weight  and  momentum  more  wonderful  than  any  impetuosity 
could  do. 

Mr.  Cooper's  admiration  of  the  orator's  "  pluck,"  and  of  the  won- 
derful tenacity  with  which  he  faced  down  opposition,  reminded  me 
of  an  incident  told  me  in  London  by  an  active  friend  of  our  cause. 
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Speaking  of  the  Confederate  agents'  efforts  to  induce  England  to 
break  the  Southern  blockade,  under  pretence  of  obtaining  cotton 
wherewith  to  set  in  motion  her  idle  mills,  my  informant  described 
a  great  meeting  held  at  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  in  support  of  the 
Federal  cause,  at  which  Mr.  Bright  made  one  of  his  greatest  efforts. 
On  the  next  night,  Lindsay's  motion  to  recognize  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  John  Bright  rose  to  speak,  all  in  the  gallery  felt  that  there 
would  be  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  him  down.  It  had  been  long 
since  such  annoyances  had  met  him  there,  for  he  had  proved  him- 
self master  of  the  House.  Beginning,  in  his  usual  impressive  man- 
ner, "  Mr.  Speaker — Last  night  in  St.  James'  Hall —  "  the  last  word 
was  drowned  in  a  clamor  of  cries,  coughs,  nondescript  calls,  scuf- 
fling of  the  feet,  and  the  various  and  indescribable  ways  by  which 
this  "  assembly  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe  "  express  opposi- 
tion or  impatience.  Scarcely  had  the  fury  spent  itself  than  again 
Mr.  Bright  began :  "  Mr.  Speaker — Last  night  in  St.  James'  Hall !  " 
The  last  word  was  lost,  as  before,  in  an  increased  clamor.  As  it 
subsided,  Mr.  Bright  began  once  more.  Again  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  outcry.  Again  and  again  he  began,  for  a  dozen 
times  at  least,  until  the  opposition  had  spent  itself  in  vain  attempts 
to  baffle  him.  He  was  as  immovable  as  a  granite  rock  against 
which  the  surf  dashes  itself  in  vain.  During  the  whole  of  the 
scene  Mr.  Bright  stood  firm,  neither  raising  his  voice,  nor  showing 
in  any  other  way  recognition  of  the  insolence.  He  then  proceeded 
with  his  speech.  At  its  triumphant  close  the  Confederate  cause 
was  conceded  to  be  dead,  so  far  as  English  recognition  was  con- 
cerned. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  surrounding  Mr. 
Bright's  residence.  The  house  occupies  the  crown  of  a  gentle  rise, 
which  gives  it  a  wide  view  of  town  and  country  from  its  upper  win- 
dows. There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual  English 
homes  of  the  well-to-do  class.  The  grounds  are  large  for  a  town 
residence,  with  the  usual  velvety,  close-mown  lawn,  the  fragrant 
and  radiant  flower-beds,  and  the  dark  masses  of  shrubbery. 
Walking  up  the  broad,  circular  carriage  road,  glimpses  are  had 
of  an  ample  kitchen-garden,  fruit  trees,  and  a  conservatory.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  handsome  portico.  The  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  are  long,  and  open  on  the  lawn.  The  "  neat-handed  Phillis  " 
who  answered  our  ring,  recognizing  Mr.  Cooper,  invited  us  to  go 
round  to  the  library.  We  did  so,  and,  passing  by  the  windows  of 
the  dining-room,  we  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Bright  perusing  the  morn- 
ing paper. 

The  room  into  which  we  were  shown  was  of  moderate  size, 
plainly  but  handsomely  furnished  with  a  dark  oak  suite.     One  side 
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was  occupied  by  a  well-filled  book-case,  and  the  others  were  hung 
with  fine  engravings,  mostly  portraits,  conspicuous  among  which 
was  an  artist's  proof  of  Marshall's  "Abraham  Lincoln."  Near  the 
window  was  a  substantial  library-desk,  and  behind  that  a  fine 
marble  bust  of  the  great  orator  himself.  Mr.  Bright  entered  in  a 
few  moments,  greeted  Mr.  Cooper  cordially,  and  welcomed  myself 
after  the  proper  introduction.  Ofiering  an  apology  for  intruding 
upon  him  so  early  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Bright  was 
pleased  to  say  that  my  letters  were  a  sufficient  welcome.  ■ 

John  Bright  looks  a  hale  fifty-five  years.  In  stature  he  is  about 
the  height  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  though  considerably  stouter. 
He  has  a  face  of  the  finest  English  type,  full  and  open,  with  gray 
side-whisker,  and  a  healthy,  ruddy  complexion.  The  mouth,  chin 
and  lower  jaw,  express  great  firmness  and  vigor.  The  nose  is  full, 
nostrils  broad,  while  the  space  is  broad  between  the  clear,  full, 
gray  eyes,  which  appear  capable  of  great  expression.  In  repose 
they  are  mild  and  kindly.  Both  brow  and  head  are  broad,  fall 
and  arched  high  in  the  coronal  region.  The  whole  figure  is  cast 
in  a  massive  mould.  He  looks  the  orator  and  leader  of  men,  even 
when  silent ;  and  there  is  in  liis  presence  itself  a  pervading  sense 
of  power.  His  manner  is  pleasant,  grave  and  cordial,  yet  not  un- 
mixed with  a  dash  of  hauteur  and  brusqueness  that  one  can  readily 
trace  to  his  business  and  public  life.  The  brusqueness  is  that  of  a 
busy  man,  while  the  hauteur  is  the  natural  consequence  of  contests 
in  which  he  is  not  only  leader,  but  himself  so  vital  an  element. 

The  conversation  was  chiefly  directed  at  first  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
whom  he  congratulated  upon  the  success  attendant  upon  the  recent 
cooperative  celebration.  Referring  to  Hon.  Thomas  Hughes'  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Bright  said, 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  all  the  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  as  to 
the  conduct  and  duty  of  employers,  nor  do  I  agree  flilly  with  the 
claim  he  makes  for  the  *  Industrial  Partnership '  idea." 

The  last  allusion  refers  to  the  more  recent  phase  of  English  co- 
operation, by  which  it  is  proposed  that  all  profits  over  a  fixed  per 
cent,  shall  be  divided  in  equal  parts  between  labor  and  capital ; 
thus,  in  enterprises  where  conjoint  efforts  bring  profitable  results, 
recognizing  labor  as  property  entitled  to  share  in  such  results. 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  claim  made  for  labor,  by  trades  unionists, 
and  writers  and  thinkers,  like  Prof.  Beesley,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Frederic 
Harrison,  Thomas  Hughes,  Vansittart  Neale,  and  others  of  that 
school. 

"  Mr.  Hughes,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  thinks  that  new  profits  will  be 
made  by  the  increased  attention  workmen  give  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  proposed  bonus.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  chimerical.  How 
can  more  be  gained,  Cooper,  in  our  factories,  where  the  work  is 
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performed  by  machiDery,  and  the  men,  in  the  main,  only  see  to  its 
operation  ?  If  saving  is  to  be  effected  in  such  establishments,  it 
can  only  be,  it  seems  to  me,  by  increased  attention  to  markets,  and 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods. 
I  believe  that  employers  generally  give  wages  equal  to  what  is 
done,  and  there  is  no  wrong  in  expecting  that  the  hands  shall  do 
all  they  can  in  return.  It  is  themselves,  and  not  the  mastere,  who 
do  wrong  if  they  fail  in  this.  The  '  new  profits '  Mr.  Hughes  speaks 
of  will  be  evidjence  that  labor  has  not  done  its  whole  duty.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  such  cases  as  ours,  for  instance?  If  we  lose 
£1,000  per  month,  as  at  present,  are  we  able  to  pay  bonus  ?  " 

Mr.  Cooper  suggested  that  under  such  circumstances  the  laborer 
would  not  expect  "bonus;"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  having 
realized  the  benefit  of  good  times  by  the  new  system,  they  would 
be  found  quite  ready  to  share  with  the  capitalist  the  difficulties  of 
a  bad  period.  Besides,  the  industrial  partnerships  proposed  to  do  as 
all  well-regulated  enterprises  now  did — prepare  for  bad  trade  by  re- 
serving some  of  the  results  of  good  seasons  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  was  glad  to  see  all  these  enterprises  tried. 
They  educated  the  people,  as  the  Pioneers'  movement  had  done,  in 
habits  of  thrift  and  forethought.  This  he  regarded  as  their  greatest 
benefit.  Ilis  criticism  was  only  meant  for  those  who  tried  to  make 
cooperation  the  cure  for  all  evils  here,  thus  diverting,  to  some  ex- 
tent, attention  from  the  great  work  of  political  reform. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  American  affairs.  The  fact  of 
my  representing  the  Tribune  at  the  cooperative  conference,  naturally 
suggested  inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Greeley,  and  some  allusion  to.  his 
opinions.  Of  course  Mr.  Bright  controverted  the  protectionist 
views  of  the  veteran  editor,  and,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  remarked 
that  were  he  "  an  American  free-trader,  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Greeley  defend  the  opposite  side.  The  arguments  he  uses 
seem  very  absurd  to  me."  Mr.  Bright  paid  a  very  eulogistic  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Greeley's  historical  work — "The  American  Con- 
flict " — characterizing  it  as  the  most  comprehensive,  impartial  and 
satisfactory  one  on  its  topic  that  he  had  ever  read. 

During  the  next  hour  Mr.  Bright  questioned  me  closely  and  in- 
cisively upon  American  affairs,  showing  a  remarkable  degree  of 
knowledge  of  them.  This  was  true  not  only  of  the  main  proposi- 
tions, but  of  the  details  involved  in  our  politics.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  account  I  gave  of  the  condition  of  the 
South,  based  as  it  was  on  recent  and  extended  personal  observa- 
tion. In  response  to  a  remark  of  mine  as  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  freed  people  sought  education,  Mr.  Bright  said  he  had 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  accounts  he  had  read  of  this  spirit, 
and  thought  that  the  truest  heroism  our  war  had  given  opportunity 
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to  display,  was  exhibited  by  the  noble  women  who,  m  such  num- 
bers, had  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  teach  the  emancipated  slaves. 
He  agreed  fully  with  the  Republican  plan  of  reconstruction,  consider- 
ing, he  said,  that  Congress  was  compelled,  by  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  adopt  temporary  military  governments.  He  hoped 
that,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  all  disfranchisement  would  be 
removed.  "Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "it  is  evident,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  old-school  Southern  politician,  with  unconquer- 
able prejudices  against  New  England,  or  thb  Yankees,  as  you  would 
say,  and  an  intense  sectional  pride.  His  hatred  of  the  Puritan 
idea,  or  of  New  England  thought,  is  much  stronger  than  his  love 
of  the  Union.  He  is  only  a  States-Right  Democrat — that,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  There  seems  to  me  some  danger  of  another 
outbreak,  if  your  Northern  elections  should  be  adverse  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  Mr.  Johnson's  administration  has  encouraged  the 
Rebel  spirit,  which  may  be  still  further  inflamed  if  their  Democratic 
friends  succeed  in  those  States  where  elections  are  pending.  But 
you  need  not  fear  any  serious  trouble,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
friend  of  America  here  believes  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  per- 
manent disorder.  Your  enemies  would  be  glad  to  see  such  results, 
but  the  success  of  your  Republic  has  made  Democracy  respectable 
in  Europe.     Nothing  succeeds,  you  know,  like  success." 

Of  course  this  was  not  said  continuously,  but  is  the  substance  of 
the  conversation,  as  my  own  opinions,  given  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, are  of  no  consequence  in  this  relation. 

Reference  was  made  to  impeachment.  Mr.  Bright  inquired 
closely  as  to  what  the  probabilities  were  of  its  being  attempted. 
He  seemed  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  effort,  saying  that  impeach- 
ment was  a  relic  of  the  past,  laid  away,  he  thought,  for  good  in 
England.  In  response  to  a  remark  of  mine  that  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  and  General  Sheridan,  had,  as  it  seemed  then,  increased 
the  probability  of  its  being  attempted,  Mr.  Bright  said  "I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it.  The  remedy  seems  worse  than  the  disease.  You  can 
bear  Mr.  Johnson  better  than  that.  Your  Republicans  must  be 
very  prudent,  and  be  sure  to^have  the  best  grounds  for  such  an  at- 
tempt, as,  in  the  event  of  any  disorder  arising  therefrom,  it  will  be 
said  you  were  the  aggressors.  The  aggressor  is  always  odious." 
Mr.  Bright  asked  about  reports  in  circulation  as  to  alleged  cor- 
ruption and  personal  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
he  expressed,  very  strongly,  his  regret,  saying  that  he  "  had  hoped 
the  Old  World  governments  had  had  a  monopoly  of  such  conduct 
and  crimes."  The  words  were  accompanied  with  a  gesture  of  the 
hands  which  gave  added  significance  to  the  scorn  that  lingered 
in  his  voice. 

"  Soon  after  Mr.  Johnson  was  inaugurated,"  he  said,  "  I  received 
19 
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a  letter  from  Senator  Sumner,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  public 
sentiment  in  America  would  demand  the  trial,  conviction  and  exe- 
cution of  some  of  the  Rebel  leaders  for  treason.  This  was  at  the 
time  Mr.  Johnson  was  delivering  denunciatory  sj^eeches  against 
the  Rebels.  In  replying  to  Mr.  Sumner,  I  expressed  my  great  re- 
gret at  what  he  had  written.  The  infliction  of  death  for  a  political 
offence,  even  as  heinous  as  this  one,  would  mar  the  Republic's  good 
fame.  That  the  people  should  demand  justice  was  natural,  and  I 
suggested  that,  in  order  to  vindicate  public  morality,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  issue  a  proclamation  solemnly  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  the  Rebellion ;  what  slight  causes  its  movers  had 
for  their  attempt ;  giving  the  reasons  they  themselves  urged,  as  in 
the  words  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens ;  then  enumerating  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  money,  lives,  private  and  public  desolation;  with  the 
crimes  against  international  obligations  and  the  laws  of  war  of  whicli 
the  Confederacy  had  confessedly  been  guilty ;  and  closing  the  list 
with  the  last  deed  of  one  of  its  sympathizers — the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln — declare  that  for  all  these  acts  the  Rebel  leaders  had  more 
than  deserved  death,  but  that  the  Republic,  too  magnanimous  and 
too  wise  to  imitate  them  in  vindictiveness  and  cruelty,  doomed  to 
perpetual  exile  those  only  wlio  should  be  named,  never  more  to  be 
recognized  as  citizens  of  the  land  they  had  betrayed  and  the  Re- 
public they  had  attempted  to  destroy.  Then  should  have  followed 
a  list  of  those  thus  exiled,  whiph  ought  to  have  embraced  all  wlio 
had  held  high  office  in  the  Union  before  the  war,  as  members  of 
Congress,  of  the  Cabinet,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Gover- 
nors of  States,  etc.,  or  in  the  Confederacy  when  it  began  and  during 
its  progress.  This  list  should  have  included  all  who  were  known 
to  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  wounded  or  to  pris- 
oners." * 

Mr.  Bright's  statement  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  wrote  this 
conversation  out  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Manchester,  and  am  confident 
of  having  retained  all  the  essential  ideas  and  much  of  the  language 
lie  used. 

A  reference  was  made  to  the  relations  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bright  most  earnestly  expressed  his  hope  that  they 
might  continue  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character.  Any  disturb- 
ance of  that  friendship  would  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  Liberal 
cause  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Seward's  latest  dispatch  to  Minister 
Adams  about  the  "  Alabama  "  claims,  in  reply  to  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 

*  Quite  recently  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Sumner.  He  remembers  receiving 
the  letter,  and  said  that  some  time  before  he  had  had  one  of  a  similar  tenor 
from  Richard  Cobden,  which  letter  Mr.  Sumner  read  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  himself  en- 
dorsing the  proposition  it  contained.  Mr.  Lincoln  agreed  with  the  general  idea, 
and  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  thus  exile  the  Southern  leaders. 
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Bright  characterized  as  "  disingenuous."  He  thought  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard wanted  to  keep  the  question  an  open  one  during  the  ensuing 
Presidential  canvass,  in  order,  by  the  bait  of  possible  trouble  with 
England,  to  control  the  Irish-American  vote.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  "  Alabama  "  claims  would  be  amicably  settled,  and  in  our 
favor.  He  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  Mr.  Seward's  idea  that  Eng- 
land's early  proclamation  of  neutrality  (though  an  unfriendly  act), 
entitled  the  United  States  to  a  claim  for  damages  thereon.  He  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Sumner  agreed  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  hoped  this 
was  not  true. 

An  allusion  was  incidentally  made  to  Canada,  from  which  I 
gathered  that  Mr.  Bright  believed  it  would  gravitate  toward  us, 
and  that  he  thought  no  one  in  England  would  regret  it.  He  spoke 
of  our  representative  at  St.  James  with  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion, declaring  we  were  fortunate  in  having  a  gentleman  of  such 
excellent  abilities  there  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  in  very  respectful  and  appreciative  terms  of  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  and,  with  reference  to  the  qualifications 
needed  for  his  successor,  asked  as  to  the  late  minister's  standing  in 
Washington.  I  was  able  to  assure  him,  from  personal  observation, 
that  the  English  Ambassador  had  a  more  cordial  understanding 
with  our  leading  public  men,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  than 
was  the  case  with  any  other  of  the  foreign  Ministers  resident  at  the 
national  capital. 

Asking  Mr.  Bright  when  he  intended  to  visit  the  United  States, 
and  assuring  him  that  no  heartier  or  more  affectionate  welcome 
would  or  could  be  given  a  public  man  than  he  would  receive,  he 
said  that  it  had  long  been  his  desire  to  visit  us,  but  that  the  work 
before  him  in  England  would  probably  prevent  the  desire  ever 
being  fulfilled.  If  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  should  not  avail 
himself  of  it,  he  modestly  said,  it  would  be  because  of  the  ovations 
that  might  be  pressed  upon  him.  He  gave  expression  to  a  cordial 
wish  that  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  might  soon  visit  England,  declaring 
that  his  voice  and  presence  there  would  greatly  aid,  not  only  a 
clearer  understanding  of  American  issues,  but  materially  advance 
the  cause  of  political  liberty  there.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  eloquence,  genius,  and  high  moral  value 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  services  as  orator  and  teacher,  pronouncing  him  as 
second,  in  this  view,  to  no  American  living. 

When  we  finally  rose  to  take  leave,  Mr.  Bright  called  my  attention 
to  the  portraits  which  hung  in  the  room.  That  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  by 
Marshall,  was  a  proof,  presented  by  the  artist  himself.  Above  it 
was  hung  a  tine  engraved  portrait  of  George  Washington,  presented 
to  Mr.  Bright,  as  the  inscription  stated,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everett, 
an  elderly  American  gentleman  resident  in  London,  after  the  great 
speech  in  St.  James  Hall,  to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion. 
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On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  hung  a  fine  line  engraving  of  Frank- 
lin, and  on  the  other  side  was  framed  and  suspended  an  autograph 
of  George  "Washington,  being  a  pass  given  to  some  one  to  go 
through  the  American  lines  at  the  Highlands  of  New  York.  It 
bears  date  at  Newburgh,  I  think.  The  portraits  named  were,  I 
believe,  the  only  ones  of  public  persons  in  the  room,  and  this  fact, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bright  referred  to  them,  was  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  the  earnest  admiration  he  feels  for  our 
institutions,  as  well  of  the  sincerity  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  works 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  abuses  that  afflict  the  great  Empire  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  citizens. 

Richard  J.  Hinton. 
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[See  Illustration.] 


THUS  ends  the  trial  of  the  day : 
Your  picture  proves  a  sure  success, 
And  lifts  you  to  the  golden  way 

Set  high  above  the  common  press. 
Alone  at  last,  your  honors  old, 

Insatiate  fancy  flies  before 
In  quest  of  triumphs  yet  untold : 

So  run  your  musings — nothing  more  ? 

What  of  the  woman  waiting  there. 

Feeding  her  life  on  dead  delight  ? 
So  drawing,  from  the  day's  despair, 

A  sweetness  for  the  lonely  night  ? 
When  careless  tongues  the  tale  proclaim 

The  lips  of  Love  should  breathe  before- 
What  think  you  ? — can  your  alien  fame 

The  brightness  of  her  youth  restore  ? 
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Full  ripely  blows  the  budded  rose : 

The  errant  bee  about  her  hums, 
And  hives  the  honey  she  bestows  ; 

For  Summer  goes  and  Winter  comes : 
The  idle  bee,  within  his  cell, 

In  plenty  waits  another  Spring; 
Nor  recketh  that  no  May-time  spell 

The  withered  rose  her  bloom  shall  bring. 

You  drew  the  girl,  with  sunny  brow, 

A  laughing  Hope,  untouched  by  care : 
Perchance  the  sad-eyed  woman,  now. 

Might  serve  you  for  a  fit  Despair ! 
What  though  the  feet  that  gain  the  goal 

A  tender  heart  must  trample  down  ? 
What  matter  for  a  darkened  soul. 

So  Genius  win  its  due  renown  ? 

Art's  worthy  votaries,  far  above 

The  common  cares  of  mean  desire. 
With  lofty  truth  and  generous  love 

Should  feed  the  sacred  altar-fire. 
Degenerate  priest !  a  baser  God 

Usurps  the  high  and  holy  shrine. 
Whose  offerings,  wrung  from  Life's  best  blood. 

Profane  the  temple  once  divine. 

Was  all  your  love  a  conscious  lie  ? 

Your  faith  a  simulated  name  ? 
Her  flushing  cheek  and  drooping  eye 

But  studies  for  a  future  fame  ? 
O  artist  meagre-soul ed  !  your  paint 

Is  redder  than  your  blood,  forsooth ! 
Throw  off  your  dwarfing  Art's  constraint, 

And  rise  to  Manhood's  simple  truth. 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
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IN  treating  of  Celebrated  Shrews,  there  is,  manifestly,  small  need 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Legend,  Fiction  or  Fancy.  Even 
Poetry  must  give  place  to  her  more  sedate  sister — History ;  else 
we  might  meander  among  the  early  plays  of  mediaeval  days,  which, 
scriptural  in  subject,  are  far  from  solemn  in  tone,  and  in  which  even 
Mrs.  Noah  is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  as  the  veriest  type 
of  shrew — a  horrible  heresy  which  Chaucer  seems  to  put  faith  in, 
as  witness  that  ungallant  speech  of  Nicholas,  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales:" 

"  Hast  thou  not  herd,"  quod  Nicholas,  "  also 

The  Borwe  of  Noe,  with  his  felawship, 

Or  that  he  mighte  get  his  wif  to  ship  ? 

Him  had  be  lever,  1  dare  wel  undertake, 

At  thilke  time,  than  all  his  wethers  blake, 

That  she  had  had  a  ship,  hireself  alone." 

But  the  domestic  discords  (Noah- westers,  so  to  speak)  of  the  patri- 
arch do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  our  present  inquiry.  Let 
us  rather,  with  muck-rake  and  drag-net,  make  prize  of  more  modern 
material,  which  may  be  found  lying  loose  around  and  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach. 

In  passing,  however,  from  the  distant  past  into  regions  this  side 
of  the  first  great  navigator,  we  must  not  slight  the  claim  which, 
despite  the  labored  endeavors  of  friendly  expositors  in  her  behalf. 
Job's  wife  presents  to  be  lifted  into  bad  eminence  as,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  of  shrews.  Her  provoking  speeches  and  scant  sympathy, 
while  schooling  her  poor  partner's  patience,  reflect  small  credit 
upon  herself,  except  in  so  far  as  she  was  honored  in  being  made  a 
means  of  grace.  The  perfect  work  of  patience  had  not  else  been 
wrought  out  in  Job,  if,  losing  all  beside,  the  sparing  of  his  wife 
Avere  not  an  added  bitter  in  his  cup  !  Sons  and  daughters,  cattle 
and  sheep,  lands  and  houses — all  were  taken ;  but  a  wife  was  left, 
a  "  miserable  comforter,"  who  could  urore  the  model  man  to  "  curse 
God  and  die."  Thus,  briefly,  our  version  writes  her  biography  and 
gibbets  her  temper.  But  the  Septuagint  translation  expands  her 
speech  into  the  following  shrewish  oration:  reading  it  one  thinks 
Douglas  Jerrold  a  plagiarist,  and  Mrs.  Caudle  a  Bible  heroine : 

After  much  time  had  passed,  his  wife  said  unto  him,  "  How  long  wilt  thou 
I)ersi8t,  saying,  Behold  I  will  wait  a  little  longer  in  expectation  of  my  deliver- 
ance ?  Behold  thy  memorial  is  blotted  out  of  the  earth ;  even  the  sons  and 
daughters,  the  pains  and  toils  of  my  womb,  whom  I  have  brought  forth  in  vain. 
Even  thou  thyself  sittest  among  loathsome  worms,  abiding  all  night  in  the 
open  air  ;  while  /,  a  drudge  and  a  wanderer  from  house  to  house  and  from  place 
to  place,  long  for  the  setting  of  the  sun  that  I  may  rest  from  the  toils  and  sor- 
rows I  now  endure.     Utter  some  word  against  the  Lord,  and  die." 
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So  much  for  Mrs.  Job  ! 

One  is  not  inclined  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  Socrates,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  followed  no  blind  Cupid  in  wedding 
Xantippe,  but  that  with  malice  prepense,  and  confessedly  for  self 
discipline,  the  philosopher  courted,  married  and  endured  the 
tempest-tempered  woman,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Moreover,  the  old  Greek  had  a  naughty  way  of  expending  all  his 
attractions  and  fascinations  upon  the  sidewalk  committee  at  Athens, 
whom  he  called  his  scholars ;  while,  for  the  home  market,  he  never 
had  anything  to  spare  besides  his  ugly  face,  with  its  flat  nose,  its 
goggle  eyes,  its  thick  lips,  not  to  speak  of  the  bare  poll  under 
which  he  used  to  scud,  or  the  squat  figure,  the  clumsy,  awkward 
gait,  the  congenial  rags  and  unsandaled  feet,  that  made  up  those 
externals,  whicli  alone  Xantippe  was  permitted  to  study  as  the 
exponents  of  the  Aristocratic  Philosophy.  Who  wonders  that  she 
preferred  to  be  known  in  history  rather  as  Xantippe  than  as  Mrs. 
Socrates  ?  or  that,  woman  as  she  was,  her  tongue  could  be  hung 
otherwise  than  in  the  middle  while  such  domestic  aggravations 
formed  the  bulk  of  her  experience  ?  Considering  the  duplicity  he 
practiced  in  making  his  choice  of  a  wife,  Xantippe's  curtain  lectures 
found  in  Socrates'an  audience  fit,  though  few. 

Scaliger  seems  to  have  caught  a  Tartar,  too  ;  for  what  except 
matrimonial  miseries  could  have  extorted  from  him  so  savage  a 
sentence  as  "  Febris  hectica  iixor^  et  non  nisi  morte  avellenday  A 
wife  is  a  hectic  fever,  and  not  to  be  cured  but  by  death.  Salmasius 
had  a  termagant  wife,  whose  tongue  served  to  illustrate  the  patience 
of  her  learned  lord,  and  whose  loud-mouthed  conceit  was  a  standing 
advertisement  of  her  own  stupidity  and  her  husband's  genius. 

Burton,  the  author  of  that  quaint  medley,  the  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  was  not  brave  enough  to  run  the  risk  of  marrying  ; 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  oj^en,  and  remarked,  oracularly,  "  I 
never  tried,  but,  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  Mare^  haud  mare^  vos 
mare  acerrimum,  an  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a 
litigious  wife."  After  which  specimen  of  free  translation  he  lugs 
in  the  well-wived  Stoic,  Seneca,  as  declaring,  "  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  are  less  dangerous;  there  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious." 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  none  the  happier  for  his  matrimonial  ex- 
perience, for  we  are  told  that  his  wife's  temper  was  as  harsh  as  her 
manners  were  sordid,  and  that  her  disposition  was  so  morose  as  to 
suggest  her  husband's  advising  her  to  play  on  musical  instruments, 
if  so  be  she  might  soften  it. 

Pasquier,  whose  eloquence  and  learning  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  French  advocates  in  his  day,  and  whose  pleadings  against  the 
Jesuits  made  him  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  order,  had  a  wife 
so  noisy  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  To  rule  his  household  he  was  obliged 
to  drown  her  vociferations  with  thunder  tones  of  his  own.     "  Un- 
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fortunate  wretch  that  I  am,"  he  cries  out,  "  I  who  am  a  lover  of 
universal  peace !  But  to  have  peace  I  am  obliged  ever  to  be  at 
war  !  "  Poor  Pasquier's  assertion  reminds  us  of  the  very  married 
man  who  acknowledged  that  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  our  Mexican 
war  for  the  sake  of  having  peace ! 

In  1590,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (how  well  named!),  living 
apart  from  his  wife,  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  in  which  occurs  this  passage : 
"  But  some  will  saye,  in  your  lordship's  behalfe,  that  the  Countesse 
is  a  sharpe  and  bitter  shrewe,  and,  therefore,  licke  enough  to  shorten 
your  life,  if  shee  should  kepe  yow.  Indeede,  my  good  Lord,  I  have 
heard  some  say  so ;  but  if  shrewdnesse  or  sharpnesse  may  be  a  just 
cause  of  separation  between  a  man  and  wiefe,  I  thinck  fewe  men  in 
Englande  would  keepe  their  wives  longe :  for  it  is  a  common  jeste, 
yet  trewe  in  some  sense,  that  there  is  but  one  shrewe  in  all  the 
worlde,  and  everee  man  hath  her :  and  so  everee  man  must  be  ridd 
of  his  wife,  that  would  be  ridd  of  a  shrewe."  Connubial  felicity 
must  have  been  a  rarity  in  England,  then-a-days,  if  the  worthy 
Bishop  is  to  be  believed.  Perhaps,  however,  the  prelate  was  thus 
neatly  confessing  that  he  "  had  her." 

»  Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Germany,  uj^on  whose 
tomb  is  found  the  inscription :  "  Light  of  the  Arts — Sun  of  Artists 
— Painter,  Engraver,  Sculptor,  without  example,"  was  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  a  shrewish  mate,  whose  conduct  at  times  compelled 
the  Light  of  the  Arts  and  Sun  of  Artists  to  hide  himself  under  a 
bushel  by  running  away  from  home.  It  is  even  stated  that  this 
woman's  furious  disposition  and  violent  temper  literally  worried 
Durer  to  death.  At  least  so  says  Pirkheimer.  Burghen,  too,  the 
eminent  Dutch  landscape  painter,  endured  a  similar  purgatory  ;  for 
his  Xantippe  was  wont  to  stir  him  up  and  prevent  his  sleeping,  by 
thumping  with  a  stick  against  the  ceiling  of  the  room  directly  be- 
neath that  in  which  the  artist  was  expected  to  be  always  at  work. 
Mrs.  Berghen  compelled  her  henpecked  husband  to  prove  the  fact 
of  his  being  awake  by  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor.  Could  do- 
mestic despotism  further  go  ?  And  d  propos  of  artist  married  life, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  Fuseli's  original  and  characteristic 
method  of  disarming  his  wife  when  her  anger  had  got  control  of 
her  discretion.  She  was,  we  are  told,  a  spirited  woman,  and  one 
day,  when  she  had  wrought  herself  into  a  towering  passion,  Fuseli 
launched  this  sarcastic  shot  at  her  :  "  Sophia;  my  love,  why  don't 
you  swear  ?  You  don't  know  how  much  it  would  ease  your  mind !  " 
Was  Shakespeare  henpecked  ?  This  momentous  question,  if  the 
great  dramatist's  last  will  and  testament  be  made  the  respondent, 
would  seem  to  be  answerable  affirmatively,  for,  while  bequests 
were  therein  made  to  his  daughters,  Judith  and  Susanna,  to  his 
sister,  Joan  Hart,  and  his  three  nephews,  William,  Thomas  and 
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Michael  Hart,  as  also  to  many  of  his  Stratford  friends  and  com- 
panions, no  mention  compliments  or  enriches  Anne  Hathaway,  save 
that  single  line  interpolated  after  the  will  had  been  completed,  and 
which  simply  says :  "  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with 
the  furniture."  By  inference  we  are  placed  in  the  double  dilemma 
of  imagining  either  that  the  wife  had  been  forgotten  by  her  hus- 
band, while  so  many  others  had  been  remembered,  or  had  been 
purposely  punished  thus  for  shrewish  practices  which  lingered  in 
her  liege  lord's  memory.  Men  do  not  so  easily  forget  their  wives 
as  to  leave  them  only  an  interlined  mention  in  their  wills,  and  of 
the  two  hypotheses  that  which  writes  down  Mrs.  Shakespeare  as  a 
shrew  has  some  semblance  of  foundation. 

A  clear  case  of  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  was  made  out  when 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  British  lawyer,  undertook, 
and  most  successfully,  the  systematic  henpecking  of  her  since  illus- 
trious husband.  Lady  Hatton,  the  woman  in  this  case,  proved 
herself  more  than  a  match  for  Coke's  none-too-lamb-like  temper, 
and  worried  everything  but  his  life  out  of  him  during  a  long-drawn- 
out  term  of  nearly  forty  years.  In  fact,  his  persistency  in  not 
dying  was,  itself,  an  aggravating  feature;  as  is  proved  by  her  re- 
turn, with  every  mark  of  disappointment,  from  a  journey  under- 
taken suddenly,  one  day,  when  the  report  of  his  death  had  stimu- 
lated her  hopes  of  capturing  his  mansion  and  other  effects.  When 
eighty  years  old  this  resplendent  victim  of  the  matrimonial  confi- 
dence game  "felt  himself  alone  on  the  earth,  suspected  by  his  King, 
deserted  by  his  friends,  and  detested  by  his  wife."  What  a  melan- 
choly and  humiliating  confession  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  been 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England — and  all  because  of  his  marrying  a 
shrew ! 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  who  endowed  with  £120,000  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  receives  the  fol- 
lowing "  first-rate  notice  "  of  his  domestic  life  and  connubial  infelici- 
ties from  the  pen  of  Thomas  de  Quincy,  the  opium  eater :  "  Most  men 
have  their  enemies  and  calumniators.  Dr.  Bell  had  his,  who  hap- 
pened, rather  indecorously,  to  be  his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  legally 
separated — divorced  a  mensd  et  thoro.  This  legal  separation  did 
not  prevent  the  lady  from  persecuting  the  unhappy  doctor  with 
everlasting  letters  endorsed  outside  with  records  of  her  enmity  and 
spite.  Sometimes  she  endorsed  her  epistles  thus  :  '  To  that  supreme 
of  rogues,  who  looks  the  hang-dog  that  he  is.  Doctor  (such  a  doctor !) 
Andrew  Bell.'  Or,  again :  '  To  the  ape  of  apes  and  the  knave  of 
knaves,  who  is  recorded  to  have  once  paid  a  debt — but  a  small  one, 
you  may  be  sure,  it  was  that  he  selected  for  this  wonderful  experi- 
ment— in  fact,  it  was  4^d.  Had  it  been  on  the  other  side  of  6d., 
he  must  have  died  before  he  could  have  achieved  so  dreadful  a  sac- 
rifice.'    Many  others,  most  ingeniously  varied  in  the  style  of  abuse, 
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I  have  heard  rehearsed  by  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lloyd,  etc.,  and  one, 
in  particular,  addressed  to  the  doctor,  when  spending  a  Summer  at 
the  cottage  of  Robert  Newton,  an  old  soldier,  in  Grasmere,  presented 
on  the  back  two  separate  adjurations,  one  specially  addressed  to 
Robert  himself,  pathetically  urging  him  to  look  sharply  after  the 
rent  of  his  lodgings ;  and  the  other  more  generally  addressed  to 
the  unfortunate  person  as  yet  undisclosed  to  the  British  public  (and 
in  this  case  turning  out  to  be  myself)  who  might  be  incautious 
enough  to  pay  the  postage  at  Ambleside:  *  Don't  grant  him  an 
hour's  credit,'  she  urged,  upon  the  person  unknown,  *  if  I  had  any 
regard  to  my  family.'  'Cash  down! !  '  she  wrote  twice  over.  Why 
the  doctor  submitted  to  these  annoyances,  nobody  knew.  Some 
said  it  was  mere  indolence  ;  but  others  held  it  to  be  a  cunning  com- 
promise with  her  inexorable  malice.  The  letters  certainly  were 
open  to  the  '  public  '  ej^e  ;  but,  meantime,  the  *  public '  was  a  very 
narrow  one;  the  clerks  in  the  post  office  had  little  time  for  digest- 
ing such  amenities  of  conjugal  affection ;  and  the  chance  bearer  of 
the  letters  to  the  doctor  would  naturally  solve  the  mystery  by 
supposing  an  extra  portion  of  madness  in  the  writer,  rather  than  an 
extra  portion  of  knavery  in  the  reverend  receiver." 

Whitefield,  of  blessed  memory,  married  a  widow  of  not  far  from 
forty,  but  neither  fat  nor  fair,  who  had  graduated  fromgayety  into 
a  pseudo-godly  frame  of  mind.  The  union  was  not  a  "  long  path  " 
of  peace  and  pleasantness ;  for,  after  an  unhappy  matrimonial  ex- 
perience on  both  sides,  we  are  comforted  by  the  statement  that 
"her  death  in  1768  set  his  mind  much  at  rest." 

That  other  famous  Methody,  John  Wesley,  at  forty-eight,  mar- 
ried misery  in  the  person  of  a  Mrs.  Veazie,  a  widow  with  four  chil- 
dren and  a  fair  fortune.  Settling  her  money  upon  her,  he  made  the 
stipulation  that  he  should  not  abridge  the  number  of  sermons 
preached,  nor  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  without  reflecting  how 
surely  he  was  saddling  himself  with  a  perpetual  incumbrance  by 
thus  entering  the  marriage  state.  We  are  told  that  "  at  first  she 
conformed  to  his  ascetic  habits,  and  travelled  with  him,  but  soon 
grew  tired  of  his  rigid  and  restless  life,  and  of  the  society  of  the 
humble  Methodists  to  whom  she  was  introduced.  She  began  to 
grumble,  but  Wesley  was  far  too  busy  to  attend  to  her  wails  ;  then 
she  grew  jealous,  opened  his  letters,  followed  him  from  town  to 
town  as  a  spy,  and  plagued  him  in  every  way,  openly  and  secretly, 
that  her  malice  could  contrive."  Southey  waxes  warm  over  her 
henpecking  proclivities,  and  says :  "  By  her  outrageous  jealousy 
and  abominable  temper  she  deserves  to  be  classed  in  a  triad  with 
Xantippe  and  the  wife  of  Job,  as  one  of  the  three  bad  wives." 
Wesley,  however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  endure,  with 
Job's  patience,  this  visitation  of  Satan,  and  so  he  writes  to  her  : 
"Know  me  and  know  yourself;  suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me 
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no  more,  provoke  me  no  more.  I)o  not  any  longer  contend  for 
mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise  ;  be  content  to  be  a  private, 
insignificant  person,  known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Of  what 
importance  is  your  character  to  mankind?  If  you  were  buried 
just  now,  or  if  you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the 
cause  of  God  ?  "  After  putting  Wesley  through  the  purgatory  of 
a  twenty  years'  experience  of  her  shrewishness,  this  graceless 
creature  turned  her  back  on  his  house,  taking  with  her  his  papers 
and  journals,  which  latter  she  never  returned.  A  refreshingly  sim- 
ple entry  in  Wesley's  diary  tells  the  story  of  her  flight,  expresses 
his  ignorance  of  its  cause,  and  thus  concludes :  "  Non  earn  reliqtd^ 
non  dimissi^  non  revocabo — I  did  not  forsake  her,  I  did  not  dismiss 
her,  I  will  not  recall  her."  Ten  years  afterward  Mrs.  Wesley  died 
at  Camberwell,  and  now  continues  to  decay  beneath  a  stone,  whose 
inscription  says  she  was  "  A  woman  of  exemplary  virtue,  a  tender 
parent,  and  a  sincere  friend  " — the  same  being  a  lie,  with  circum- 
stance, in  its  suppressio  veri  respecting  her  true  character  as  an  un- 
womanly wife.  Fortunate  indeed  was  the  great  Methodist  in 
possessing  a  pious  placidity  of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
clare, "I  feel  and  grieve,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  fret  at  noth- 
ing." At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  in  London,  the  catalogue  be- 
gan with  a  collection  of  Wesley's  letters  to  his  renegade  wife. 
Their  character  and  worth,  in  the  opinions  of  collectors,  were  as 
follows :  "  A  very  painfully-written  letter,  of  eight  pages,  on  the 
differences  between  him  and  his  wife,  brought  £6  17s.  6d.  ;  an- 
other, relating  to  Mrs.  Wesley's  keeping  his  papers,  in  which  he 
says,  *  Will  not  even  men  of  the  world  say,  what  a  wretch  is  this, 
first  to  rob,  then  to  expose  her  own  husband?'  £2  2s.  ;  another, 
presenting  a  long  and  pitiful  chapter  of  complaints  and  dislikes, 
£2  10s. ;  another,  of  grave  accusation  against  Mrs.  Wesley  for  hav- 
ing taken  some  of  his  private  letters  from  his  bureau,  £2  7s. ;  an- 
other, relating  to  his  choosing  his  own  company,  which  had  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  him  and  his  wife  for  more  than  seven 
years,  £2  2s.  ;  "  and  so  on.  These  "  Epistles  of  John,"  evidently, 
were  not  modelled  after  their  Scriptural  namesakes  ! 

How  much  of  a  shrew  she  was,  in  general,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
the  wife  of  the  author  of  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  merits  such 
an  appellation  for  having  committed  to  the  flames,  in  a  fit  of  ill- 
temper,  the  entire  manuscript  from  the  letter  A  to  the  letter  S  of 
that  monumental  work  of  patient  erudition.  Her  pretext  was  that 
its  compilation  occupied  too  engrossingly  her  husband's  time;  and 
this  crowning  act  of  literary  murder  ended  the  series  of  those  con- 
stant complainings,  whereof,  we  may  imagine,  the  dictionary  fur- 
nished a  pivot  for  her  tongue  to  revolve  upon  perpetually.  What 
dismay,  akin  to  despair,  must  have  seized  upon  poor  Ainsworth  as 
he  saw  the  w^ork  of  years  turned  to  ashes  in  a  trice  !     No  wonder 
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that  it  cost  him  twenty  years  of  laborious  life  to  complete  his 
colossal  undertaking,  with  such  an  incumbrance  upon  his  assiduity  ! 

Upon  the  strength  of  a  very  brief  acquaintance,  the  poet  Wy- 
cherley  married  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  gushing  widow,  who 
had  both  money  and  good  looks.  Would  that  we  could  say  she 
had  an  amiable  disposition  as  well.  But  this  we  cannot  say.  Los- 
ing Court  favor,  the  poet  lost  therewith  the  sunshine  of  his  domes- 
tic life;  for,  instead  of  supplying  the  mishap  by  a  genial  temper 
and  the  sensible  expenditure  of  her  abundant  means,  the  ci-devant 
Countess  rendered  Wycherley's  misery  superlative  by  her  conduct 
and  conversation.  Macaulay  thus  admirably  sums  up  the  case : 
"Lady  Drogheda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  extravagantly 
jealous.  She  had  herself  been  a  maid  of  honor  at  Whitehall. 
She  well  knew  in  what  estimation  conjugal  fidelity  was  held 
among  the  fine  gentlemen-  there,  and  watched  her  town  husband 
as  assiduously  as  Mr.  Pinchwife  watched  his  country  wife.  The 
unfortunate  wit  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  meet  his  friends  at  a 
tavern  opposite  to  his  own  house.  But  on  such  occasions  the  win- 
dows were  always  open,  in  order  that  her  ladyship,  who  was 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  might  be  satisfied  that  no 
woman  was  of  the  party.  The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  released 
the  poet  from  this  distress;  but  a  series  of  disasters,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, broke  down  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  his  fortune.  His 
wife  meant  to  leave  him  a  good  property,  and  left  him  only  a  law- 
suit." Many  years  afterward,  at  seventy-five,  Wycherley,  to  spite 
his  nephew,  married  a  young  girl ;  but  his  honeymoon  was  a  short 
one,  and,  before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  the  old  bridegroom  was  sum- 
moned to  the  place  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, and  where  shrews  are  de  tr(yp. 

A  first-class  shrew,  essentially,  was  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  although,  mayhap,  her  soldierly  lord  was  less  the  victim 
of  her  temper  than  were  those  who  endured  its  fuller  force  after 
the  Duke's  death  had  left  her  no  husband  to  worry.  Handsome, 
high-strung,  ambitious,  and  talented,  she  was  none  the  less  arro- 
gant, irascible,  and  over-bearing ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Alison 
found  it  problematical  whether  she  aided  her  husband's  fortunes 
in  after  life  most,  by  hor  inftuence  at  Court,  or  marred  them  by  the 
supercilious  demeanor  which  involved  her  in  continual  quarrels, 
and,  at  length,  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  his  sovereign. 
Taking  offence  one  day  at  the  Duke,  she  determined  to  punish 
him,  and,  knowing  how  proud  he  was  of  her  beautiful  tresses,  she 
sheared  them  all  off  in  her  fury,  and  placed  them  where  he  could 
not  fail  to  notice  them,  in  the  hope  of  vexing  him.  But  hate's 
labor  was  lost ;  for  the  great  man,  who  always  loved  her  far  better 
than  she  deserved,  made  no  ado  over  the  matter;  and,  after  years 
had  passed,  and  he  with  them,  the  spiteful  creature  discovered  the 
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long-lost  locks  treasured  up  by  him  in  his  cabinet   among   the 
things  he  had  prized  most  highly.     When  she  had  done  her  share 
toward  worrying  out  his  life,  and  his  will  came  to  be  read,  it  was 
found  that  the  Duke  had  left  her  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  which 
to  spoil  Blenheim  in  her  own  way,  and  an  additional  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year  "  to  keep  herself  clean  with  and  go  to  law."     Blenheim 
was  a  well-picked  bone  of  contention,  costing  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  constantly  keeping  the  Duchess,  and  Vanbrugh, 
its  architect,  in  a  turmoil  of  bad  temper.     She  would  never  allow 
him  to  enter  the  house  when  finished,  and  he  always  called  her 
"  that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough."     When  the  Duke  was  lying 
palsied,  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery,  the  Duchess  one  day  followed 
Dr.  Garth  down  stairs,  swearing  at  him  like  the  veriest  trooper, 
until  he  effected  his  retreat.     We  may  well  believe  that,  although 
never  unnerved  by  a  battle,  the  great  Captain  succumbed  and 
wilted  when  the  tongue-artillery  of  this  ill-tempered  woman  made 
him  its  target.     She  was  sharp  enough  to  detect  her  own  portrait 
when  Pope's  "  Queen  Sarah  "  was  read  to  her  (as  though  it  were  in- 
tended for  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham).     "You  can't  impose  upon 
me,"  she  said,  and  hastened  to  buy  its  suppression  by  sending  the 
Twickenham  poet  a  thousand  pounds.     Pope  pocketed  the  money, 
and  ungratefully  gave  her  immortal  infamy  as  "  Atossa,"  i.  e.,  the 
Insatiable,  in  his  "  Characters  of  Women."     One   of  her  grand- 
daughters, who  had  displeased  her,  was  pilloried  by  having  her 
portrait  hung  in  the  old  hag's  reception-room,  blackened  afid  labelled 
"  She's  blacker  far  within."     In  compiling  her  Memoirs  and  fighting 
Vanbrugh's  lawyers  she  passed  her  declining  years,  and  though 
she  gave  Nat.  Hooke  four  thousand  pounds  for  his  literary  labor 
on  that  production,  her  liberality  was  diluted  by  the  squabbles  she 
all  the  time  kept  up  with  him  about  religion.     At  last  she  met  her 
match.     Death  summoned  her ;  but  instead  of  coming  down  grace- 
fully, which,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  she  fought  fiercely 
to  the  end  and  then  died  game.     When  the  physicians  said  "she 
must  be  blistered  or  she  will  die,"  her  high  mightiness  retorted 
"  I  won't  be  blistered,  and  I  won't  die."     Notwithstanding  this, 
the  grim  monster  w^ore  her  out,  until,  finally,  with  affected  insouci- 
ance^ she  muttered  that  she  "  cared  not  how  soon  the  stroke  of 
death  came."     Life  left  her,  at  length,  snarling  and  growling ;  and, 
sinking  into  compulsory  silence,  at  eighty-four,  she  lets  fly  this 
Parthian  arrow  and  goes  down  with  all  sail  set :  "  I  think  one  can't 
leave  the  world  at  a  better  time  than  now,  when  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  real   friendship,  truth,  justice,  honor,  or,  indeed,  anything 
that  is  agreeable  in  life." 

A  poor  husband  persecuted  by  the  vixenish  "  cussedness  "  of  a 
companion,  such  as  has  been  aboVe  described,  might  well  wish  that  a 
certain  English  custom  of  selling  wives  could  be  introduced  again 
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as  a  remedial  measure.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  late  even 
as  April  7,  1832,  at  Carlisle,  one  Mrs.  Thomson  was  eloquently 
shuffled  off,  at  public  auction,  by  her  husband,  in  words  following, 
to  wit :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  offer  to  your  notice  my  wife,  Mary 
Ann  Thomson,  otherwise  Williams,  whom  I  mean  to  sell  to  the 
highest  and  fairest  bidder.  Gentlemen,  it  is  her  wish  as  well  as  mine 
to  part  forever.  She  has  been  to  me  only  a  born  serpent.  I  took  her 
for  my  comfort,  and  the  good  of  my  home;  but  she  became  my 
tormenter,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night  invasion,  and  a  daily  devil. 
Gentlemen,  I  speak  truth  from  my  heart,  when  I  say,  may  God 
deliver  us  from  troublesome  wives  and  frolicsome  women  !  Avoid 
them  as  you  would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  loaded  pistol,  cholera 
morbus.  Mount  Etna,  or  any  other  pestilential  thing  in  nature. 
Now,  I  have  shown  you  the  dark  side  of  my  wife,  and  told  you 
her  faults  and  failings,  I  will  introduce  the  bright  and  sunny  side 
of  her,  and  explain  her  qualifications  and  goodness.  She  can  read 
novels  and  milk  cows;  she  can  laugh  and  weep  with  the  same  ease 
that  you  could  take  a  glass  of  ale  when  thirsty.  Indeed,  gentle- 
men, she  reminds  me  of  what  the  poet  says  of  women  in  general : 
Heaven  p^ave  to  women  the  peculiar  grace 
To  laugh,  to  weep,  to  cheat  the  human  race. 
She  can  make  butter  and  scold  the  maid;  she  can  sing  Moore's 
Melodies,  and  plait  her  frills  and  caps ;  she  cannot  make  rum,  gin 
or  whiskev,  but  she  is  a  good  judge  of  the  quality  from  long  expe- 
rience in  tasting  them.  I  therefore  offer  her  with  all  her  perfec- 
tions and  imperfections,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings."  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  account  of  this  curious  performance  concludes  with 
the  statement  that,  after  waiting  about  an  hour,  Thomson  knocked 
down  the  lot  to  one  Henry  Mears,  for  twenty  shillings  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog;  they  then  parted  in  perfect  good  temper — 
Mears  and  the  woman  going  one  way,  Thomson  and  the  dog 
another.  Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  throw  into  the  shade,  as 
regards  swiftness  and  certainty,  even  the  far-famed  facilities  of  the 
Indiana  law  of  divorce. 

Another  Engrlish  invention  for  the  coolinsj  ofi"  of  shrews  and 
scolds,  was  the  ducking  stool,  respecting  which  Chambers,  in  his 
admirable  "Book  of  Days,"  has  presented  many  curious  particulars. 
The  London  Evening  Post  of  April  27,  1745,  gives  a  record  of  one 
of  the  latest  inflictions  of  this  peculiar  punishment.  "  Last  week," 
says  the  Post^  "  a  woman  that  keeps  the  Queen's  Head  Ale-IIouse 
at  Kingston,  in  Surrey,  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  ducked  for 
scolding,  and  was,  accordingly,  placed  in  the  chair,  and  ducked  in 
the  river  Thames,  under  Kingston  bridge,  in  the  presence  of  2,000 
or  3,000  people."  The  details  of  the  performance  are  thus  described 
by  M.  Misson,  a  peripatetic  Frenchman,  who  visited  England  about 
the  year  1700,  and  whose  range  of  observation  happened  to  include 
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an  occasion  of  the  kind  referred  to  :  "  This  method  of  punishing 
scolding  women  is  funny  enough.  They  fasten  an  arm  chair  to  the 
end  of  two  strong  beams,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  chair  hangs  upon  a  sort  of  axle,  on  which  it 
plays  freely,  so  as  always  to  remain  in  the  horizontal  position.  The 
scold  being  well  fastened  in  her  chair,  the  two  beams  are  then 
placed,  as  near  to  the  centre  as  possible,  across  a  post  on  the  water 
side,  and  being  lifted  up  behind,  the  chair,  of  course,  drops  into  the 
cold  element.  The  ducking  is  repeated  according  to  the  degree  of 
shrewishness  possessed  by  the  patient,  and  generally  has  the  effect 
of  cooling  her  immoderate  heat,  at  least  for  a  time." 

Still  another  device  for  pivot-tongued  femininity — and  English, 
too,  at  that — was  the  scold's  bridle,  or  brank,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Plat,  in  his  History  of  Stafibrdshire,  in  these  terms  :  "  They 
have  an  artifice  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  and  Walsall  for  correcting 
of  scolds,  which  it  does  so  eftectually  that  I  look  upon  it  as  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-stool,  which  not  only  endangers  the 
health  of  the  party,  but  also  gives  the  tongue  liberty  ''ticixt  every 
dip^  to  neither  of  which  this  is  at  all  liable — it  being  such  a  bridle 
for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of  speech,  but 
brings  shame  for  the  transgression,  and  humility  thereupon  before 
it  is  taken  off;  which  being  put  upon  the  offender,  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock  behind,  she  is  led  around 
the  town  by  an  ofticer,  to  her  shame,  nor  is  it  taken  off  till  after 
the  parly  begins  to  show  all  external  signs  imaginable  of  humilia- 
tion and  amendment.  "  This  bridle,  or  brank,  we  are  told  by 
Chambers,  had  a  quite  formidable  look,  and  consisted  of  hoops  of 
metal  passed  around  the  neck  and  head,  opening  by  means  of 
hinges  at  the  sides,  and  closed  by  a  staple  with  a  padlock  at  the 
back  ;  a  plate  within  the  hoop,  projecting  inward,  pressed  upon 
the  tongue,  and  formed  an  effectual  gag. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  i^yi  individuals,  jt)a!«ci  exmultis,  whom  his- 
tory has  held  up  on  high  as  monsters  among  men's  wives.  Others 
might  easily  be  added  to  the  list ;  but  we  refrain.  And  yet,  with 
what  serene  satisfaction  will  the  reader,  whether  married  or  single, 
recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  even  the  most  limited  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance does  not  exclude  examples  of  shrewishness  in  private  life; 
and  how  rejoicingly  some  of  us  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
our  souls  that  a  merciful  Providence  has  spared  us  this  infliction  ! 
Immunity  in  such  a  case  is  highest  happiness.  Ignorance  here  is 
bliss,  indeed ;  for  he  who,  in  respect  of  shrews,  increaseth  knowl- 
edge increaseth  sorrow,  and,  if  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness at  home,  we  may  believe  and  boast,  with  Prior : 
From  iornorance  our  comfort  flows  ; 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 

Frank  W.  Ballard. 
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HAPPENING  on  Hilton  Head  in  the  Spring  of  1862, 1  made 
use  of  a  free  permit,  which  was  courteously  extended  to  me 
from  headquarters,  to  wander  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  safety, 
and,  indeed,  often  much  farther,  over  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  planters  of  the  coast  of  Carolina.  There 
was  nothing  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  visitor  in  the  style  of  these 
settlements,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  they  seemed  to  me  much  plainer 
than  the  means  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  warranted.  Indeed, 
these  people  seemed  to  have  lived  in  that  fashion  of  plain  bounty 
and  substantial  comfort  which  is  peculiar  to  sections  entirely  rural, 
that  is,  removed  from  those  tastes  and  influences  which  the  near 
vicinity  of  great  cities  always  imparts.  Nor  was  the  rather  mo- 
notonous beauty  of  the  exceedingly  level  country  calculated  to  de- 
tain a  traveller,  notwithstanding  the  semi-tropical  luxuriance  of  its 
ancient  forests,  and  the  noble  S2:)read  of  its  majestic  rivers.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  did  not  enjoy  with  intense  relish  the  freshness  of  the 
early  season,  more  delicious  in  this  soft  climate  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  this  continent,  brighter  and  more  balmy  than  in  the 
chillier  regions  of  the  North,  and  appealing  to  the  senses  with  a 
more  grateful  contrast  than  in  more  tropical  sections,  where  the 
smaller  degree  of  the  change  from  Winter  to  Summer  renders  less 
perceptible  the  glories  of  the  lovelier  period.  Some  of  the  April 
mornings,  when  the  elements  were  especially  favorable,  quite  sur- 
passed description  ;  and  it  was  with  an  almost  magical  impression 
of  subdued  delight  that  I  loitered  under  the  rosy  skies  through  the 
far  arcades  of  the  grand  oak  forests,  greeted  by  the  songs  of  innu- 
merable birds,  whose  notes  rang  clearly  with  a  dewy  illusion  of 
sound  peculiar  to  the  season  and  clime. 

But  the  charm  which  especially  bound  me,  was  the  utterly  de- 
serted condition  of  the  country.  Other  lands  may  have  disj^layed 
in  a  greater  degree  the  ravages  of  war,  but  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern times  no  section,  of  equal  extent  and  equal  population,  ever 
underwent  so  complete  a  desolation  as  that  produced  by  the  vol- 
untary exile  of  these  zealous  Carolinians  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  they  had  chosen.  Not  a  single  loiterer,  seduced  by 
the  comforts  of  home,  or  held  by  the  chords  of  that  affection  which 
bind  men  so  powerfully  to  their  firesides,  violated  what  they  con- 
sidered the  national  honor  by  remaining.  So  sudden  had  been  this 
flight,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  none,  or  at  most  very  few, 
of  the  articles  of  household  use  had  been  removed.     Houses  with- 
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out  an  inhabitant  were  found  in  full  condition  for  the  occupation 
of  the  families  which  had  fled ;  chambers  with  all  the  appliances 
of  comfort;  parlors  decked  with  splendid  furniture;  libraries 
stocked  with  valuable  books.  It  was  with  a  novel  sensation  that 
I  wandered  for  weeks  through  this  cultivated  wilderness,  this  soli- 
tude of  vacant  human  habitations.  This  employment  exercised  a 
singular  fascination  over  my  mind,  not  devoid  of  that  melancholy, 
a  slight  trace  oF  which  is  always  a  component  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment. Generally  entirely  alone — for  the  presence  of  others  re- 
pressed my  imagination,  and  marred  my  pleasure — and,  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  with  as  few  companions  as  possible,  I 
was  accustomed  to  wander  for  miles,  from  settlement  to  settlement, 
strolling  up  the  great  avenues,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  linger- 
ing about  the  lonely  houses.  The  pleasurable  emotions,  which  this 
utter  absence  of  human  beings  amid  all  the  signs  and  apparatus 
of  human  life  excited,  are  almost  inexplicable,  and  I  yielded,  day 
after  day,  to  the  dreamy  charm  of  my  self  imposed  solitude,  follow- 
ing the  threads  of  the  quick-springing  fancies  which  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  deserted  country  around  me  awakened. 

I  happened  one  lovely  evening  on  the  line  of  the  pickets  upon 
the  northeastern  limit  of  Port  Royal  Island.  Broad,  open  marshes 
spread  for  several  miles  between  the  stream,  upon  whose  banks  I 
was  standing,  and,  I  think,  the  Combahee  river,  whose  course, 
gradually  approaching  that  of  the  former,  brought  their  waters  to- 
gether many  miles  nearer  the  ocean.  The  eye,  gazing  from  this 
point  over  the  dead  level  of  the  intervening  marshes,  caught  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  surface  of  the  Combahee  in  some  of  its  bold 
sinuosities,  and  was  enabled  to  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
flow  of  its  current,  until  it  passed  out  of  this  watery  prairie,  and 
disappeared  afar  amid  the  woods  of  the  distant  mainland.  The 
sun,  sinking  low  at  this  hour  in  the  clearest  of  skies,  lit  with  level 
rays  the  broad  landscape,  and  touched  into  vividness  the  prevailino- 
green,  which  garnished  it  far  and  wide  with  fresh  and  lovely  tint. 

My  attention  had  become  rivetted  upon  a  little  island,  which  lay 
several  miles  away  upon  the  farther  bank  of  the  Combahee,  and 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  adjacent 
mainland.  The  peculiar  rounding  vegetation  of  the  live  oaks, 
which  grew  closely  along  its  shore,  stood  out  clear  and  bright 
against  the  opposite  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  and,  embowered  amid 
what  seemed,  from  its  greater  density,  a  grove  at  the  nearer  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  the  roof  of  a  large  mansion  was  visible. 
This  roof  was  of  old-fashioned  construction,  with  four  sides  risino- 
in  shape  of  a  pyramid  almost  to  a  point,  and  having  a  gable  on  the 
side  nearest  the  river,  reaching  half  way  to  its  summit.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  upper  portion  of  this  gable,  and  just  appearing  above 
20 
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the  tops  of  the  trees,  was  a  circular  window,  the  glasses  of  which, 
happening  exactly  at  the  extremity  of  the  angle  of  reflection  from 
this  point,  shone  red  and  flame-like  in  the  distance.  It  was  this 
peculiarly  bright  reflection  that  had  first  attracted  my  notice.  I 
ascertained  from  the  men  on  the  station  that  the  house  itself  only 
became  visible  in  the  evenings  under  the  light  of  the  western  sun ; 
and  I  found  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  with  curios- 
ity, not  unmingled  with  superstitious  awe,  this  fiery  beacon  that 
marked  the  hour  of  the  closing  day.  They  told  me,  also,  that 
often,  about  the  hour  of  twilight,  and  more  frequently  during  the 
stillness  of  moonlit  nights,  they  had  heard  the  baying  of  a  dog 
upon  this  distant  island.  My  informant  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing, when,  far  over  the  waters,  faint,  yet  distinct  and  clear,  I  heard 
it,  a  deep,  sad  note,  the  melancholy  of  whose  cadence  was  enhanced 
to  my  imagination  by  the  circumstances,  the  hour  and  the  scene. 

The  distance  from  our  lines  was  great;  the  island  lay  iri  danger- 
ous proximity  to  the  line  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  which,  they  told 
me,  ran  all  along  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  in  especial  force  at  the  mouth  of  so  large  a  river ; 
and  yet  so  powerful  an  inclination  drew  me  to  this  lonely  little 
province — and  the  sombre  old  mansion,  coming  out  thus  weirdly 
to  sight  amid  its  dusky  grove,  like  an  omen  of  the  approaching 
night,  exercised  so  mysterious  a  spell  over  my  mind,  that  I  de- 
termined, at  all  hazards,  to  visit  it  as  soon  as  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  The  venture  was  not,  indeed,  so  great  in 
reality  as  it  appeared  at  first  sight ;  for  this  tract,  on  account  of  its 
isolated  position,  was  outside  of  the  limits  of  occupation  of  both 
parties,  and  the  only  danger  consisted  either  in  a  chance  encounter 
with  some  occasional  party  like  my  own — a  possibility  which  was 
lessened  by  the  rigor  of  military  regulations — or  in  a  pursuit,  in 
case  I  was  observed — a  contingency,  all  the  probabilities  of  which 
were  in  my  favor,  as  the  exercise  of  the  most  ordinary  vigilance 
would  give  me  a  start  sufficient  to  render  capture  hopeless.  My 
request  was  met  by  some  opposition  at  headquarters,  which  a  little 
urgency  overcame,  and  so,  after  I  had  been  laughingly  committed 
to  the  consequences  of  my  own  rashness,  the  requisite  permission 
was  obtained ;  and,  early  on  a  beautiful  morning,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, in  a  boat  manned  by  six  stalwart  seamen,  I  was  moving 
swiftly,  with  a  favorable  current,  toward  the  coveted  bourn  of  my 
desires. 

The  island,  on  a  nearer  approach,  viewed  from  a  direction  which 
exposed  it  laterally  to  view,  appeared  of  much  greater  dimensions 
than  it  had  seemed  from  the  first  point  of  my  observation.  It  ex- 
tended back  among  the  creeks  and  marshes  that  surrounded  it  for 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and,  narrowing  as  it  approached  the 
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main  river,  ran  out  into  a  point  which  terminated  in  a  bank  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  length.  The  whole  of  this  point  was  occupied 
by  the  settlement  and  the  surrounding  grove. 

Landing  at  a  small  wharf  of  palmetto  logs,  I  advanced  up  a 
broad  walk,  white  with  beaten  shells,  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of 
large  cedars  on  both  sides,  whose  over-arching  boughs  met  above 
with  such  astonishing  regularity  that  the  vista  beneath  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch.  This  walk  terminated  at 
an  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which,  upon  a  hillock  rising  with 
soft  declivity  on  every  side,  stood  a  large  mansion,  the  antiquity 
of  whose  appearance  was  increased  by  the  stains  of  weather  which 
the  long  absence  of  care  had  allowed  to  dim  its  exterior,  and  by  the 
luxuriant  ivy  which  enveloped  its  sides  and  wreathed  its  window 
casements.  The  shell  walk,  dividing  at  the  point  at  which  I  was 
standing,  passed  with  circular  sweep  around  the  summit  of  the 
hillock  like  a  terrace;  and  between  this  and  the  smaller  paths 
radiating  from  the  house,  the  spaces,  enclosed  with  low  palings  of 
light  lattice  work,  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers 
which,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  attention  displayed  by  their 
wilder  growth,  were  blooming  brightly,  and  loading  the  balmy  air 
of  the  morning  with  soft  and  exquisite  odore.  Outside  of  the 
circular  walk  a  range  of  tall  sycamores  ran  around  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  beyond,  for  acres  on  eveiy  side,  spread  a  level  grassy 
lawn,  covered  here  and  there  with  gigantic  live  oaks  streaming  with 
the  gray  moss  Avhich  so  strangely  decorates  these  grandest  of  the 
trees  of  the  world.  The  house  before  me  was  a  square  and  massive 
structure,  of  plain,  old-fashioned  architecture,  built  with  two  stories 
of  wood  upon  a  high  basement  of  brick,  and  having  in  front — in- 
stead of  the  piazza,  which  is  generally  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
Southern  houses — a  broad  porch  resting  upon  brick  arches,  and 
covered  by  the  roof  of  the  gable  that  I  had  observed  at  a  distance. 
Two  windows  on  the  front  stood  open,  one  in  the  upper  story,  and 
another  in  the  lower  upon  the  porch. 

The  Sabbath  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  plaintive  cooing  of 
the  doves  which  had  made  their  nests  among  the  branches  of  the 
oaks.  The  very  spirit  of  solitude  seemed  to  possess  the  spot,  and 
a  feeling  of  sadness,  akin  to  the  emotion  awakened  by  the  aspect  of 
death,  filled  my  mind  as  I  gazed  around  me  on  the  vacant  grove 
and  deserted  house. 

I  had  advanced  but  a  few  steps  when  a  large  and  handsome  dog, 
of  the  spaniel  or  setter  species,  perhaps  aroused  by  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps,  leaped  from  the  open  window  upon  the  porch,  and,  bound- 
ing forward  with  a  quick  bark,  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  regard- 
ing me  with  eager  eyes  and  erect  ears.  A  moment's  scrutiny 
brought  a  genuine  expression  of  disappointment  over  his  face.     He 
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came  slowly  down  the  steps,  and,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to  fix 
his  attention,  walked  around  the  house  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
He  was  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  lonely  place.  Poor  brute  !  He 
little  knew  that  his  faithful  tryst  would  never  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  master,  whose  coming  he  had  awaited  through  so  many  long 
days  and  nights,  was  doomed  never  again  to  tread  these  walks  or  to 
stand  within  those  halls. 

The  door  was  shut  and  latched  on  the  inside.  Upon  entering 
through  the  open  window,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  panelled 
chamber,  whose  furniture — none  of  which,  as  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, had  been  removed — was  of  a  massive  and  antique  pattern. 
The  sofa  upon  which  I  sat,  made  of  solid  mahogany,  dark  with  age, 
was  of  such  large  dimensions  that  the  front  of  each  of  its  arms  was 
ornamented  by  two  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  considerable 
size,  resting  upon  a  broad  pedestal  below,  and  supporting  above  the 
extremities  of  the  heavy  and  elaborately-carved  entablature  which 
ran  around  the  top.  Marks  upon  the  walls  showed  that  the  pictures 
which  had  hung  there  had  been  removed.  A  large  frame,  however, 
from  which  the  canvass  had  been  cut,  still  occupied  its  place  against 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  over  the  high  and  elaborate 
mantel  hung  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  man,  of  a  dark  and  haughty 
countenance,  wearing  a  long  queue,  an  old-fashioned  military 
cocked  hat,  and  the  scarlet  uniform  of  an  English  officer.  A  rent 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  this  picture,  extending  across  the 
right  cheek  almost  to  the  eye,  enhanced  the  forbidding  aspect  with 
which,  to  my  fancy,  this  stern  old  warrior  seemed  to  regard  my  un- 
warranted intrusion ;  and  this  idea  grew  so  upon  my  mind  that  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  actual  relief  that  I  turned  away  from  the 
steady  gaze  which  seemed  to  follow  me  as  I  moved. 

I  passed  across  the  large  hall  or  entry-way,  extending  entirely 
through  the  house,  in  the  back  part  of  which  a  broad  circular  stair 
passed  downward  to  the  basement  and  up  to  the  higher  story.  The 
hollow  sound  with  which  the  long-slumbering  echoes  responded  to 
my  footfalls,  and  the  dim  light  from  the  occasional  window  that 
stood  open,  just  sufficient  to  create  an  indistinct  gloom,  through 
which  the  surrounding  objects  appeared  with  an  unnatural  aspect, 
excited  a  superstitious  feeling  within  me  which  I  vainly  strove  to 
resist.  The  apartment  opposite  to  the  one  I  had  first  entered — 
evidently,  from  its  fittings,  the  dining-room — was  entirely  closed, 
and  while  groping  across  it  in  the  faint  light  in  order  to  throw  open 
one  of  the  windows,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  shadowy  appa- 
rition, upon'my  left  side  and  near  the  wall,  of  the  lower  portion  of 
a  human  figure.  My  hand  had  already  sought  my  pistol,  when  I 
discovered  that  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  my  own  form  in  one  of 
those  mirrors,  extending  to  the  floor,  with  which  many  old-fashioned 
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side-tables  are  ornamented.  The  mistake  was  ludicrous,  and  I  after- 
ward laughed  heartily  to  myself  at  the  tragic  style  of  my  harmless 
encounter  with  my  own  image ;  but  the  incident,  occurring  in  that 
lonely  place  and  hostile  country,  was  sufficient  for  the  moment  to 
disturb  my  equanimity  to  a  degree  which,  perhaps,  I  have  not  fully 
confessed. 

This  room,  as,  indeed,  every  one  in  the  entire  house,  was  com- 
pletely furnished,  although  there  was  a  greater  confusion  and 
injury  of  the  articles  in  this  than  in  any  other.  A  closet  in  the 
panelling  stood  open,  and  upon  its  shelves,  and  also  upon  the  floor 
in  front  of  it  for  yards  around,  were  strewed  the  wrecks  of  a  large 
quantity  of  glass  and  China  ware,  some  of  it  of  the  finest  and  most 
costly  description. 

I  opened  a  door  in  the  back  of  this  room,  and  found  myself  in  a 
small  but  exquisitely-fitted  library.  A  few  of  the  books  were  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  some  had  been  injured  by  the  effects  of  the  air 
and  rain  which  had  entered  at  an  open  window  ;  but  the  majority 
of  them,  although  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  stood  in  good 
order  and  preservation  on  the  shelves  of  the  high  oaken  cases  that 
completely  surrounded  the  walls.  The  encroaching  ivy,  having 
crept  in  at  the  open  window,  had  fixed  its  tendrils  upon  the  carved 
corner  of  one  of  the  cases,  and  thence  had  spread  itself  in  fantastic 
shape  over  the  backs  of  many  of  the  volumes,  so  as  almost  entirely 
to  hide  them  from  sight  beneath  the  strange  covering  of  its  inter- 
lacing vines  and  green  foliage.  Several  steps,  reaching  from  the 
floor  to  the  sill  of  this  window,  were  covered  with  flower  pots,  the 
plants  in  which  were  all  dead,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gerani- 
ums, which  still  preserved  a  sickly  life.  The  apartment  was  fur- 
nished in  a  style  of  careless  elegance,  displaying  a  cultivated  but 
eccentric  taste  in  a  collection  of  articles  of  varied  fashion  and  color, 
uniting  in  a  general  effect  of  soft  but  irregular  luxury.  The  cur- 
tains and  carpets,  both  sadly  injured  by  exposure  and  the  long 
absence  of  care,  were  of  fine  material,  but  totally  different  fashion ; 
and  the  same  discordance  pervaded  all  the  ornaments  and  fittings 
of  the  rather  crowded  room.  The  pictures  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  house,  had  been  removed,  but  there  was  a  profusion  of  busts 
and  statuettes,  some  of  them  scattered  in  fragments  over  the  floor, 
others  still  standing  on  brackets,  on  pedestals,  on  the  mantel,  and 
all  around  upon  the  cornices  of  the  book-cases.  A  huge  lounging 
chair,  whose  red  Morocco  covering  was  rent  in  places  and  stained 
throughout,  was  drawn  up  before  the  hearth,  and  on  the  right  of  it 
stood  a  circular  writing-table,  upon  which  lay  a  large  open  volume, 
having  between  its  leaves  a  book-mark  made  of  ribbon,  so  faded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  its  original  color.     The  book- 
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mark  Avas  embroidered  in  exquisite  needle-work,  with  the  motto, 
aristocratic  in  moral,  if  not  in  expression : 

Qui  86  couche  atec  des  chiens,  se  leve  avec  des  puces. 
The  book  was  "  Gibbon's  Rome,"  and  the  page  told  of  the  Apos- 
tate Julian's  vain  attempt  to  contradict  prophecy  by  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.     The  arrangement  of  the  chair,  the  table,  and 
the  book,  led  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  they  were   still 
standing  as  they  had  last  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  the  exiled 
owner  of  the  mansion;  and  as  I  took  my  seat  in  the  chair,  the  train 
of  thought  suggested  by  this  idea  led  me  to  trace  in  fancy  a  history 
for  the  place,  and  to  follow  with  melancholy  divination  the  present 
fortunes  of  its  inhabitants,  thus  torn  from  an  abode  so  replete  with 
all  that  could  conduce  to  human  happiness,  and,  apparently,  so  en- 
deared by  the  associations  which  had  linked  it  with  the  lives  of 
generations  of  men.     My  imagination  carried  me  back  to  the  time 
when  the  sail  of  the  European  upon  yonder  bay  first  startled  the 
red  man,  whose  wigwam  may  have  stood  beneath  these  very  oaks, 
and  his  canoe  moored  to  that  very  shore.     I  thought  of  that  event- 
ful day,  perhaps  bright  and  beautiful  like  the  present,  when  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  English  settler  first  marked  as  his  future  home 
this  spot  amid  the  broad  landscapes  of  these  green  savannas.     I 
followed  in  fancy  the  mansion,  from  the  date  of  that  distant  epoch, 
through  the  many  years  tliat  had  passed  away  in  silent  lapse  of  re- 
volving seasons,  in  succession  of  political  vicissitudes,  in  continued 
change  of  social  habits  and  customs,  in  the  varied  phases  of  the 
human  life  that  had  circulated  within  its  halls — birth,  youth,  age, 
and  death,  the  hopes  and  endeavors,  the  griefs  and  the  joys,  all 
the   changing   events  and  emotions,  so  trifling  to  contemplation, 
so  momentous  to  experience,  which  crowd  the  drama  of  our  brief 
existence.     Every  object  around — the  books,  the  furniture,  the  very 
walls  themselves — seemed  to  speak  with  mute  eloquence  of  all  this 
mortality,  of  which,  through  generations,  they  had  been  the  silent 
witnesses.     I  pictured  to  myself  these  rooms  in  some  happier  hour, 
gleaming  with   light   and   resounding  with  revelry;    and,  again, 
when  the  gloomy  dispensation  of  a  darker  season  had  brought  the 
pale  visitor  into  some  one  of  the  chambers  overhead,  I  thought  how 
woe  and  desolation  of  the  heart  may  have  crouched  around  this 
very  hearth,  in  mockery  of  the  surrounding  splendor. 

Suddenly  I  started  to  my  feet,  thrilled  by  a  heavy  metallic  clang 
which  reverberated  through  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  house. 
A  large  Dutch  clock  upon  the  stair  had  struck  the  hour  One.  It  is 
probable  that  this  clock  had  stopped  without  having  entirely  run 
down,  and  that  the  sudden  change  in  the  temperature,  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the  windows  I  had  opened,  had 
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affected  the  metal  so  as  to  produce  the  unexpected  stroke,  which 
had  so  rudely  interrupted  the  train  of  my  reverie. 

This  sudden  recall  reminds  me  to  give  such  meagre  information 
with  regard  to  the  owners  of  this  estate  as  I  was  able  to  procure  by 
inquiry  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  This  house  was  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  a  retired  admiral  of  the 
English  navy,  undoubtedly  the  original  of  the  grim  portrait  I  saw 
lianging  in  the  parlor.  This  gentleman  left  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
retired  from  the  country  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  on  account 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  royal  cause,  but  were  encouraged  to  re- 
turn after  the  declaration  of  peace  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  vic- 
torious party.  The  family,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  State 
for  wealth  and  high  social  accomplishments,  increased  in  numbers 
awhile,  and  then  gradually  diminished,  until  at  the  period  of  the 
war  there  remained  but  a  single  representative,  the  heir  of  all  their 
possessions.  This  was  a  young  man,  who,  after  receiving  his  col- 
legiate education  at  a  Northern  iustitution,  had  passed  several  years 
at  a  foreign  university,  and  had  returned  to  this  country  and  dwelt 
upon  his  ancestral  estate  only  for  about  a  year  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  He  was  represented  to  me  as  having  possessed  a 
tine  person,  graceful  manners,  a  generous  spirit,  excellent  talents, 
and  a  cultivated  literary  taste.  Espousing  with  enthusiasm  the 
cause  of  his  native  section,  he  embarked  at  an  early  period  of  the 
struggle,  as  an  officer  of  cavalry,  upon  the  perilous  career  whivh 
was  destined  soon  to  extinguish  his  brilliant  prospects,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  his  person  the  line  of  his  honorable  race.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  a  fierce  cavalry 
combat,  a  brother  officer,  retiring  from  the  confusion  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful charge,  encountered  him,  pale  and  faint,  sitting  on  .the 
ground  beside  his  horse,  which  had  been  slain  by  a  fragment  of 
shell,  and  vainly  striving  to  stanch  the  blood  which  was  running 
redly  from  a  huge  sabre  cut  over  his  head.  He  begged  his  friend 
to  save  himself,  and  to  leave  him  to  his  inevitable  fate.  He  was  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  afterward ;  the  sad  roll  of  the  missing  was  his 
final  record ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  form  is  lying 
in  an  unknown  and  unhonored  grave  beneath  the  distant  soil  of 
Virginia. 

A  locked  drawer  in  the  writing-table  excited  my  curiosity  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  after  much  debate  of  the  matter  with  myself, 
and  with  some  compunction,  I  broke  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
drew  from  the  cavity  a  large  number  of  papers  and  letters.  The 
letters,  which  were  neatly  parcelled  and  labelled  according  to  the 
names  of  the  writers,  were  in  several  languages,  and  all  addressed 
to  the  same  person,  at  various  places  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.    They  evidently  constituted  the  correspondence  of  a  young 
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man,  embracing  letters  of  varied  character  and  style,  from  grave 
parental  injunction,  eloquent  with  the  earnest  care  and  tender  affec- 
tion which  sanctify  domestic  influences,  to  sprightly  and  coquettish 
hiUets-doyx,  breathing  the  spirit  of  that  pardonable  levity  with 
which  youth,  by  the  kindly  provision  of  nature,  compensates  itself 
for  the  cares  of  manhood  and  the  sufferings  of  age,  and  notes  of 
deeper  mystery,  mere  erratic  records,  over  which  charity  cannot 
but  consent  to  cast  the  veil  of  forgiveness  and  oblivion.  Among 
the  papei-s  were  a  number  of  prose  compositions,  brief  and  elabor- 
ate essays  [on  various  subjects,  and  a  small  book  of  manuscript 
poems  of  no  inconsiderable  merit. 

After  exploring  the  chambers  in  the  upper  story,  I  ascended  to 
the  roof  by  means  of  a  step-ladder  in  the  entry-way,  communi- 
cating with  a  trap  door  above.  From  this  commanding  point  on 
every  side  broad  landscapes  met  my  delighted  gaze.  Toward  the 
ocean  the  prospect  was  unbounded,  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay,  which  widened  as  it  receded,  presenting  more  and  more  at 
greater  distance  a  spectral,  incomplete  appearance,  like  the  shading 
lines  of  a  picture.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  far  and  near  displayed  in 
the  early  season  every  shade  of  green  from  dark  to  pale.  The  sun, 
in  the  clearest  of  skies,  was  illuminating  the  scene  with  the  full 
splendor  of  his  vertical  rays.  While  the  majestic  expanse  of  the 
landscapes  on  every  side,  and  the  blue  arch  of  the  magnificent 
heavens  above,  inspired  a  feeling  of  sublimity,  the  nearer  and 
minuter  features  of  the  scene  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  beauty ;  but 
the  gladness  with  which  my  heart  responded  to  the  fair  reflections 
of  the  face  of  nature  was  tempered  by  sorrow,  when  I  thought  of 
the  desolation  which  reigned  throughout  this  lovely  territory,  and 
the  misery  with  which  the  violence  of  human  passions  had  marred 
its  goodliness.  .  *^^\'^      _  is 

A  loud  shout  below  arrested  my  attention.  Ofte  of  the  sailors 
had  run  up  to  the  house  with  the  information  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  A  glance  showed  me  two  large  boats 
filled  with  armed  men,  as  yet  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile, 
rapidly  descending  the  river.  I  hurried  down  through  the  house, 
only  stopping  in  the  library  to  take  the  book-mark  from  the  table 
as  a  memento;  and  a  few  moments  afterward  was  leaving  the 
island  as  swiftly  as  my  stalwart  oarsmen,  incited  to  strenuous  exer- 
tions by  dread  of  captivity,  could  propel  our  boat  through  the 
water.  After  a  little  while  the  other  party  came  into  sight  around 
a  headland  of  the  marsh ;  they  stopped  and  rested  on  their  oars  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  if  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  pursuit, 
turned  and  commenced  pulling  slowly  up  the  stream. 

E.  B.  Seabrook. 
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ANY  one  who  has  a  file  of  the  "  ISTational  Intelligencer  "  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  can  easily  acquaint 
himself  with  the  fact  that  the  person  who  supplied  Paris  corre- 
spondence to  that  journal  in  the  Spring  of  that  year  was  a  zealous 
Napoleonist — '''' puisqvCil  n'y  a  plus  de  BonapartesJ"*  as  one  of 
the  exiled  Orleans  princes  sneeringly  and  amusingly  said  in  a  recent 
political  pamphlet.  The  person  who  supplied  Paris  correspondence 
to  the  "National  Intelligencer"  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  was  an  Americai^  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  To  him  we  shall  give,  alone  of  all  persons  who  figure 
in  this  history,  the  cloak  of  a  fictitious  name;  and,  beyond  this, 
fiction  will  have  no  place  in  the  present  paper. 

The  "  National  Intelligencer"  had  informed  its  correspondent  that 
its  columns  were  not  to  be  used  as  a  medium  for  the  "  gossipping 
letter  "  so  easily  dashed  off  by  scribbling  tourists,  but  were  to  con- 
tain serious  views  of  the  political  situation  of  France.  Upon  this 
hint,  Mr.  Peyton  (the  new  correspondent)  began  with  an  ecstatic 
review  of  the  Emperor's  policy,  his  value  as  a  social  regenerator, 
his  wide-spreading  charity,  his  honor,  his  trustworthiness,  and  a 
great  deal  more  balderdash  of  the  same  quality.  The  result  was 
an  early  dismissal  from  the  "  National  Intelligencer."  Before  the 
dismissal  was  received  in  France,  however,  the  letters  had  attracted 
attention  at  the  Minist^re  de  V Interieur,  and,  easily  tracing  their 
source  through  the  passport  registry  and  the  minute  surveillance 
of  the  Paris  police,  the  Emperor  instructed  his  Secretary  to  invite 
the  writer  to  call  at  the  palace,  which  invitation  was  of  course 
accepted.  The  first  question  which  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of 
Cabinet  asked  Mr.  Peyton  was,  whether  he  had  been  sent  to  France 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  country,  political  and  social,  by  the 
American  Government  ?  The  answer  to  this  was,  no ;  the  letters 
were  the  opinions  of  an  observer  who  had  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
HI.  This  response  gave  great  satisfaction.  Then  and  there  it  was 
intimated  that  the  Emperor  was  much  pleased  with  the  letters,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Peyton  saw  fit  to  continue  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  "truthful"  and  favorable  views  of  his  Majesty's  policy, 
such  as  these,  there  was  little  doubt  that  emolument,  of  a  character 
that  no  one  could  despise,  would  follow.  Mr.  Peyton  avowed 
himself  a  devoted  partisan  of  Napoleon  lIL,  confessed  that  he 
was  then  engaged  in  writing  a  biography  of  that  monarch,  was 
clapped  on  the  back  by  the  delighted  Secretary,  and  returned  with 
flying  colors  to  his  wife. 
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As  the  first  earnest  of  imperial  favor,  Mr.  Peyton  received  the 
position  of  Paris  correspondent  to  the  *'  Morning  Clironicle,'*  the 
oldest,  and,  until  the  epoch  of  its  decadence,  just  prior  to  Mr.  Pey- 
ton's connection  with  it,  perhaps  the  most  respectable  and  prominent 
journal  in  London.  For  ninety  years  it  had  lived  an  honorable 
life.  In  its  columns  "  Boz  "  won  his  first  triumphs.  Between  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Emperor  and  the  owners  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  " 
an  arrangement  had  long  existed  by  which  it  was  understood  that, 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  month,  the  Emperor's  Secre- 
tary was  to  have  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the  English  journal 
anj'  bit  of  news,  any  French  opinion,  which  he  saw  fit ;  and  this 
was  to  come  ostensibly  from  the  unbiassed  English  mind  of  its 
conductors.  This  connection  was  freely  confessed  by  Monsieur 
Mocquard  (the  Emperor's  private  Secretary  and  Chief  of  the  Cab- 
inet), to  Mr.  Peyton,  though,  of  course,  under  the  ban  of  secrecy. 

But  the  owners  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  which  was  now  beginning  visi- 
bly to  decline,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  smallness  of  the  monthly 
allowance  made  to  their  journal,  and  said  that  it  more  money  were 
not  given  them,  their  paper  must  stop  publication,  proceedings  for 
debt  would  be  instituted,  and  the  whole  Frencli  connection  would 
be  exposed.  This  disclosure  the  Emperor  was  naturally  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  the  imbroglio,  the  ownei-s 
of  the  "  Chronicle  "  requested  Mr.  Peyton,  the  new  correspondent 
whom  they  at  once  saw  was  high  in  power,  to  inquire  if  the  Em- 
peror would  not  like  to  buy  the  paper  out  and  out,  free  of  debt,  for 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  persons  making  the  proposition  were  Sergeant  Glover  and 
William  Moore,  of  London,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
"  Chronicle."  This  offer  was  communicated  to  Monsieur  Mocquard, 
who  in  turn  spoke  of  it  to  the  Emperor;  and,  at  the  request  of  his 
Majesty,  Mr.  Peyton  went  down  to  Compeigne,  where  the  Court 
was  then  sojourning,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan.  This  was  Mr.  Peyton's  first  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror, who  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  so  much  devotion  at  the 
hands  of  an  American,  and  kindly  said:  "  QuoiquHl  arrive,  je  me 
charge  de  voire  avenir  "  (Whatever  happens,  I  charge  myself  with 
your  future) — one  of  those  pleasant  pie-crust  promises,  tradition- 
ally made  to  be  broken — and  which  was.  The  upshot  of  the  inter- 
view was  the  decision  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  should  be  purchased  at 
the  sum  named,  and  that  Mr.  Peyton  should  be  the  ostensible 
owner  of  it ;  though  in  reality  the  property,  which  all  hoped  would 
one  day  be  valuable,  was  to.  belong  to  the  Emperor.  But  as  so 
exalted  a  personage  could  scarcely  be  known  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
journal  which  he  was  particularly  anxious  the  English  people  should 
not  know  was  in  the  least  degree  under  French  influence,  Mr.  Pey- 
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ton  took  the  purchase-money,  went  to  London,  and  to  this  day  stands 
registered  in  the  Somerset  House  as  owner  and  proprietor  of  the 
*'  Morning  Chronicle."  The  purchase  was  effected  through  the  agency 
of  Messrs.  Mangham  &  Dixon,  Solicitors,  Bedford  Row,  London ; 
and  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Peyton  has  always  blamed  this  firm  for 
the  disasters  which  followed  the  sale. 

For  at  the  sale  began  the  troubles.  Relying  on  the  penetration 
of  his  solicitors  for  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination  of  the 
deeds,  and  a  rigid  exclusion  of  any  line  or  word  which  would  un- 
favorably affect  the  interests  of  their  client,  Mr.  Peyton  signed  the 
deed  without  having  sufficiently  acquainted  himself  with  its  con- 
tents, and,  to  his  amazement  and  dismay,  afterward  found  that  the 
sellers  of  the  property  had  inserted  a  clause  by  which  Mr.  Peyton 
made  himself  responsible  for  all  the  "  debts  of  the '  Chronicle,' "  when 
his  previous  understanding  was  that  eight  thousand  pounds  was  the 
price  of  the  "  Chromcle,'*^  free  from  debt.  Within  a  week  began  Pey- 
ton's tortures  on  the  score  of  money.  It  was  understood  that  the 
subsidy  which  the  "  Chronicle  "  was  to  receive  should  be  fixed  at  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs  a  month,  being  eight  hundred  pounds, 
or  exactly  eight  times  what  it  had  received  during  the  ownership 
of  Mr.  Moore,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  less  than  a  year  the  journal 
would  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  after  that,  per- 
haps— delusive  hope ! — make  money.  Speeding  back  to  Paris,  Pey- 
ton laid  before  Mocquard  the  sad  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  clause  of  the  debts,  and,  as  perplexed  as  Peyton  him- 
self, Mocquard  counselled  secrecy  on  this  head.  "  We  must  not 
tell  the  Emperor  just  yet,"  said  he;  "wait  till  some  day  when  I 
find  him  in  a  perfectly  good  humor  " — a  day  which  never  came. 

The  aphorism  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  was  now  illustrated  in  Pey- 
ton's daily  life.  Tortured  beyond  expression  to  procure  money 
enough  to  enable  the  "  Chronicle "  to  "  coach  over "  (to  use  the 
English  phrase)  from  week  to  week,  he  was  also  in  continual  hot 
water  with  Mocquard,  whose  impatient  nature  manifested  itself  in 
reproaching  Peyton  for  his  lack  of  shrewdness  in  allowing  that 
unfortunate  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  deed,  and  his  want  of  edi- 
torial tact  in  permitting  so  fine  a  journal,  backed  by  so  much 
money,  to  languish  so  completely.  .   • 

The  greatest  cause  of  strife  between  Peyton  and  Mocquard  in 
the  affairs  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  was  in  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy — Mocquard  contending  that  the  twenty  thousand  francs 
should  be  paid  every  calendar  month,  Peyton  that  it  should  be 
paid  every  four  weeks.  About  this  time,  too,  another  evidence  of 
Peyton's  want  of  tact  was  made  evident,  and  affected  him,  as  usual, 
in  the  "  Chronicle's "  weak  point — its  exchequer.  On  taking  the 
"  Chronicle  "  out  of  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Glover  &  Moore,  Mr.  Pey- 
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ton  had  been  unwise  enough  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  F.,  a 
well-known  and  ill-known  Bohemian  of  London — a  man  wielding  a 
facile  and  elegant  pen,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  some  decades  before, 
and  at  present  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  sherry  bottle. 

Fully  conscious  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  was  the  Emperor's  paid  or- 
gan— Mr.  F.  believing  that  so  powerful  a  sovereign  was  made  to 
fleece,  and  that  the  proper  duty  of  mankind  was  to  fleece  him, 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  money  sent  him  from  Paris  by  Pey- 
ton, who,  on  his  part,  was  obliged  to  supplicate,  plead,  and  almost 
threaten  Mocquard  each  time  it  fell  due.  His  incompetency  no  longer 
admitting  of  a  doubt,  Peyton  found  himself  obliged  to  discharge 
the  nbw  irate  Mr.  F.,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vowed 
instant  vengeance  on  Peyton,  the  "  Chronicle,"  and  the  Emperor, 
holding  up  the  pet  bug-a-boo — exposure  of  the  French  connection. 
But  how  was  the  exposure  to  be  made  ?  Alas !  Mr.  F.  had  ample 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  shape  of  letters  scrawled  by  Peyton  in 
Paris  to  Mr.  F.  in  London,  in  which  "  our  friend  Nap."  and  "  my 
partner  Louey  Napo.,"  was  frequently  alluded  to  when  Peyton  was 
in  a  jocular  mood  ;  and  others  written  when  more  seriously  inclined, 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  subsidized  organ  were  discussed  with 
dangerous  freedom.  These  letters  Mr.  F.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
solicitor,  and,  after  much  fruitless  struggling,  Peyton  found  him- 
self mulcted  in  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  he 
paid  over  to  obtain  re-possession  of  these  stupidly-written,  criminat- 
ing documents.  Beside  this,  Mr.  F.  received  indemnification 
for  losing  his  situation,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  fared  well.  He  will,  perhaps,  laugh  when  he  reads  these 
lines,  and  congratulate  himself  on  having  had  so  vacillating  a  su- 
perior as  Peyton  in  the  matter  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  for, 
with  any  other  style  of  man  to  deal  with,  Mr.  F.  would  surely  have 
received  condign  punishment. 

Of  course,  this  matter  had  also  to  be  kept  a  secret — not  only 
from  the  Emperor,  but  even  from  Mocquard — for  Peyton  was  sorely 
afraid  to  confess  that  he  had  committed  what  Mocquard  would 
not  fail  to  characterize  as  the  grossest  of  indiscretions,  and  the 
troublesome  part  of  all  this  secrecy  was  that  the  money  had  to  be 
eked  out  of  the  subsidy  in  some  way.  To  make  it  more  awkward, 
an  excuse  was  framed,  and  Mocquard  importuned  to  advance  the 
monthly  allowance  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and,  after  much  pes- 
tering on  the  part  of  Peyton,  and  many  diahles  and  sacre  noms  on 
the  part  of  Mocquard,  the  latter  promised  to  advatice  half  of  one 
month's  subsidy.  By  the  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  this, 
Peyton  had  returned  to  London,  and  knowing  this,  Mocquard  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Mrs.  Peyton.  The  letter  is  now  before  us  as  we 
write : 
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My  Dear  Madam  :  I  intend  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow  (Friday),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handing  to  you  ten  thousand  francs,  with  whose  use  you  are  acquainted, 
according  to  the  notice  which  Mr.  Peyton  has  given  me.  I  beg  you  to  wait  for 
me  about  one  o'clock  p.  m.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  press  your  hand,  and  to  renew 
to  you  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship.  Mocquard. 

Ten  thousand  francs  fell  far  short  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  Mr. 
F.,  and  poor  Peyton  gave  him  notes  of  hand  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  debt — if  such  it  might  be  called.  Of  course,  Mocquard 
supposed  that  the  advanced  subsidy  went  for  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  the  paper,  never  imagining  that  Peyton  had  put  his  fin- 
gers in  a  trap  for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  F.  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  son  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  poet  (and  who  now  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  "),  whose  salary  was  fixed  at  the  somewhat  extravagdnt 
figure  of  twelve  guineas  a  week.  The  affair  of  Mr.  F.  naturally 
suggested  to  Peyton's  mind  the  advisability  of  a  plan  which  his 
wife  had  often  urged  upon  him — the  removal  of  his  residence  at 
once  to  London,  where  he  might  have  a  daily  personal  supervision 
of  the  workings  of  what  might  and  should  have  been  this  mag- 
nificent property,  and  to  no  longer  trust  it  to  other  hands.  But 
this  was  a  sacrifice  which  Peyton  found  himself  unable  to  make. 
Loving  Paris  with  an  ardor  which  no  words  can  paint,  hating  Lon- 
don with  ludicrous  force,  Peyton  preferred  the  life  of  anxiety  he 
was  now  leading,  with  its  only  occasional  supervisionary  visits  to 
the  newspaper  ofiice  in  the  Strand,  to  the  calmest  existence  in  the 
hated  and  murky  British  capital.  Mocquard  consulted  about  the 
change,  good-naturedly  gave  up  the  question,  telling  Peyton  to  use 
his  own  judgment  in  the  matter  (as  if  Peyton  had  any  to  use),  add- 
ing, as  an  additional  excuse  for  Peyton's  lingering  in  Paris,  that 
"  in  case  he  went  to  London  to  live,  in  all  probability  the  money 
would  have  to  go  through  the  French  Embassy  there,  and  the  Em- 
peror did  not  want  the  Embassy  to  know  anything  about  it." 

This  remark  formed  sufficient  pretext  for  Peyton  to  at  once 
abandon  the  dreaded  idea  of  removing  to  London,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  affairs  at  the  office  in  the  Strand  went  on  in 
the  same  reckless  and  disastrous  way  as  before. 

During  all  this  time  Peyton  kept  up  the  farce  of  writing  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  Emperor,  and  many  opportunities  were  afforded  him 
to  facilitate  a  work  which  in  reality  had  ceased  after  a  dozen 
pages.  Notable  among  these  facilities  was  what  was  called  the 
"Times'  Scrap  Book"  (Mocquard  pronounced  itXe  Teemes),  which 
contained  a  collection  of  political  articles  cut  from  the  columns  of 
the  London  "  Times,"  all  treating  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  enunciating 
the  most  diverse  and  opposite  opinions  which  it  were  possible  for  the 
brain  of  man  to  conceive,  or  pen  to  indite.  These  the  Emperor 
had  carefully  gathered  together,  and  with  his  own  hand  written 
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comments  on  them.  In  the  sprawling  chirography  which  is  famil- 
iar to  lis  all  through  his  autograph  and  its  engraved  facsimile  at- 
tached to  his  various  portraits,  might  be  seen  such  words  as  these : 

See  Article  No. for  a  complete  refutation  of  this  falsehood.  L.  N. 

In  Article  No. this  journal  says  exactly  the  reverse.    Fine  criticism,  in 

truth.  L.  N. 

And  other  annotations  of  a  similar  sarcastic  character.  The  "  Times' 
Scrap  Book  "  the  Einperor  eventually  presented  to  Peyton  for  the  far- 
ther purpose  of  making  use  of  the  knowledge  it  conveyed  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  Chronicle ; "  for  the  "  Times  "  was  now  beginning  to 
hurl  thunderbolts  at  the  "  Chronicle  "  and  unhesitatingly  to  denounce 
it  as  a  subsidized  journal,  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  it  was 
issued,  a  stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  British-lion-newspaper  press, 
and  much  more  of  a  like  character.  Conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all,  and  the  guilty  "  Chronicle,"  with  the  vacillating  and  incom- 
petent Peyton  at  its  head,  made  but  feeble  effort  at  refutation,  and, 
day  by  day,  the  once  noble  and  powerful  "  Chronicle  "  sank  lower  and 
lower  into  the  slough  of  political  despond.  The  "  Times'  Scrap  Book  " 
was  never  much  used  by  Peyton  in  the  manner  desired  by  the 
Emperor,  but  lay  in  grim  state  on  a  table  in  his  drawing-room, 
where  it  carried  off  the  honors  from  the  photograph  albums  as  a 
curiosity  of  the  most  curious  sort.  So  much  was  it  esteemed  by 
Mr.  John  Bigelow  (then  Consul,  since  Minister  to  France),  who 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  examining  it,  that  he  offered  Peyton 
one  thousand  francs  for  it,  well  knowing  that  in  years  to  come, 
when  the  great  leveller,  Death,  should  have  paralyzed  the  hand 
which  had  done  this  clipping,  and  pasting,  and  annotating  work, 
the  value  of  the  book,  as  a  curious  souvenir  of  Napoleon  III., 
would  be  greater  than  even  now.  But  Peyton  would  not — perhaps 
dared  not — sell  it,  and  kept  it  by  him  till  it  shared  the  fate  of  every- 
thing the  man's  hands  touched.     It  was  lost. 

Spite  of  himself,  Peyton  was  now  obliged  to  pass  the  most  of  his 
time  in  London,  as  the  "  Chronicle,"  hopelessly  entangled,  encoun- 
tered a  new  enemy  in  the  person  of  the  Count  (now  Duke)  de  Per- 
signy,  an  obstinate  and  zealous  partisan  of  the  "  dynastie 
NapoVeonienne^''  who  had  recently  been  sent  to  fill  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Easily  suspecting  that  the 
"  Chronicle  "  was  subsidized  by  his  sovereign,  De  Persigny,  in  few 
but  explicit  words,  attacked  the  subject,  and  told  the  Emperor  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  folly  to  keep  pouring  money  into  the  rotten  cof- 
fers of  the  old  house  in  the  Strand,  when  the  same  money,  judi- 
ciously and  secretly  distributed  about  among  other,  and  "  live " 
journals  (of  which  the  "  Morning  Post "  was  to  be  one),  would  be  of 
vast  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Imperialism  in  England.  The  "  Chron- 
icle's "  opinion,  said  De  Persigny,  went  for  nothing  in  a  political 
sense ;  and  it  was  quite  true  that  so  strong  had  the  hatred  of  it 
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become,  through  the  next-to-certainty  that  it  was  French  money 
which  was  greasing  the  wheels  with  which  it  "  coached  over,"  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  threats  were  made  of  the  intention  of 
the  mob  to  attack  the  "  Chronicle  "  building  and  tear  it  to  the  earth, 
if  its  obnoxious  sentiments  were  not  changred  to  conform  with  the 
opinions  of  a  nation  which  is  by  blood  and  breeding  thoroughly 
antagonistic  to  everything  French.  But  the  Emperor,  willing  to 
take  De  Persigny's  advice,  now  discovered  to  his  cost  that  in  taking 
upon  liimself  the  care  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  he  had  placed  on  his  back 
an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  worse  than  the  torturer  of  Sinbad.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  throw  over  the  "  political  director ; "  to 
use  bad  faith  with  a  man  who,  as  the  Emperor  plainly  said,  he 
believed  was  fool  though  not  knave  (and  folly  was  much  worse 
than  knavery  in  the  imperial  eyes) ;  but  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
obligations  entailed  upon  him  through  the  employment  of 
sixty  individuals  at  different  salaries  (from  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt's 
twelve  guineas,  down  to  the  porter's  twelve  shillings),  that  was  a 
graver  question. 

That  Peyton  was  to  be  summarily  dealt  with  soon  became  evi- 
dent. Since  his  forced  exile  in  London  his  wife  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  touching  every  month  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  which  had  been  accorded  him  for  "  services  on  the  press" 
ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  his  intimacy  with  Mocquard.  This 
little  douceur  came  out  of  a  bureau,  or  counting-house,  buried  in 
one  of  those  dark  streets  which  thread  their  way  through  the  Latin 
Quarter,  over  the  Seine,  down  through  the  aristocratic  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  near  the  Pantheon,  up  mysterious  dark  staircases,  at 
the  end  of  a  moss-grown  court-yard  where,  behind  baize  doors,  muf- 
fle-hinged, speaking  eloquently  of  silence,  silent  men  moved  about, 
counting  money,  paying  it  out,  and  making  silent,  but  significant 
entries  in  ponderous  ledgers.  Signing  her  name  in  this  book,  Mrs. 
Peyton  saw  there  the  names  of  correspondents  of  newspapers 
whose  chefs  little  suspect  that  they  are  thus  in  receipt  of  bribes 
from  the  French  Government ;  notable  among  these  stood  the  name 
of  the  principal  correspondent  of  the  Independance  Beige,  a  power- 
ful and  fearless  sheet,  which  proves  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  "  expedient  "-seeking  Emperor  of  the  French.  Several  corre- 
spondents of  presumably  unpurchasable  English  journals  were  also 
"joor^es"  on  the  list — some  for  larger  sums  than  Peyton,  some  for 
smaller. 

Mrs.  Peyton  was  now  politely  informed  by  the  official  that  her 
husband's  name  had  been  erased  from  the  list,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  pay  her  the  money.  The  sum  in  itself  was  the 
merest  of  trifles,  but  straws  did  their  usual  office,  and  showed  that 
the  "Chronicle"  was  soon  to  be  blown  to  the  winds. 
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Perhaps  the  disastrous  denouement  might  have  been  somewhat 
deferred,  if  it  had  not  been  much  hurried  on  through  the  workings 
of  that  unfortunate  clause  in  the  purchase-deed.  An  old  debt, 
which  for  months  had  been  hanging,  like  the  Daraocletian  sword 
suspended  by  a  hair,  over  Peyton's  shrinking  head,  now  descended. 
Immediate  payment  was  demanded.  When  we  say  that  it  was  for 
the  large  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  eke  this  amount  out  of  the  subsidy,  or  to  obtain  it 
by  any  other  means  than  a  positive  demand  for  it  as  a  just  and 
legal  indebtedness  from  the  imperial  owner  of  the  "  Chronicle."  This 
demand  Peyton  unwillingly  was  compelled  to  make,  thus  disclosing 
to  the  astonished  and  indignant  Emperor  the  secret  of  the  inserted 
clause  relating  to  indebtedness  which  passed  unnoticed  on  the  pur- 
chase-deed ;  revealing  also  the  subsequent  bad  management  of  the 
organ,  of  which,  Mocquard  asseverated,  Peyton  had  been  giving 
constant  and  delusive  hopes  of  success.  This  in  turn  Peyton  de- 
nied ;  and  between  mutual  crimination  on  the  parts  of  these  two, 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  "  I-told-you-so  "  satisfac- 
tion of  De  Persigny,  the  position  of  Peyton  became  one  of  such 
intense  anxiety  that  in  less  than  a  month  his  hair  became  thickly 
sprinkled  with  those  tell-tale  gray  threads  whose  name  is  mental 
agony ;  and  his  frame  grew  emaciated  to  that  extent — and  so 
rapidly — that  one  of  his  friends  coarsely  but  strongly  expressed  his 
condition  as  "sweating  blood." 

This  dreadful  state  of  aflfairs  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Peyton's 
wife,  who  had  received  a  letter  from  her  husband  in  London,  in 
which  he  begged  her  to  employ  that  force  of  character  which  she 
possessed  and  he  lacked,  and  to  make  a  last  effort  to  obtain  the 
three  thousand  pounds  from  the  Emperor — in  default  of  which  he 
(Peyton)  would  be  dragged  off  to  a  debtor's  prison,  and,  at  the  best, 
be  forced  to  take  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  act,  which  would  rob 
him  not  only  of  every  penny  he  possessed,  his  furniture,  and  every 
well-loved  household  god,  but  also  deprive  the  wife  of  all  her  little 
trinkets  of  jewelry,  even  to  her  watch.  And  all  for  what  ?  For  a 
debt  for  which  he  was  not  morally  responsible,  for  which  he  had 
received  nothing — and  all  because  an  Emperor  chose  to  be  dis- 
honest, a  Secretary  deceitful.  While  his  wife  was  pondering  on 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  she  received  from  London  this  imperative 
telegram : 

For  God's  sake,  get  the  £3,000  by  twelve  o'clock  to-daj,  or  I  shall  be  dragged 
to  prison.  P. 

It  was  then  nine  in  the  morning — on  Friday.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  Mrs.  Peyton  went  to  the  palace.  Passing 
the  guichet  de  VEmpereur  without  difficulty,  although,  as  usual,  a 
sentinel  was  stationed  there  heavily  armed,  she  crossed  the  court- 
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yard  of  the  palace  and  made  her  way  to  Mocquard's  pavilion. 
There  she  was  met  by  a  man  who  knew  her  well ;  a  huissier,  or 
usher,  named  Felix,  who  was  wont  to  receive  her  with  many  smiles 
and  much  obsequiousness.  It  was  now  evident  he  had  received  the 
mot  d^ordre  from  his  superiors;  or,  perhaps,  he  might  have  over- 
heard the  "Chronicle"  aflfair  discussed,  and  had  drawn  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  whom  he  was  to  snub,  and  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
gracious.  At  all  events,  his  manner  to  Mrs.  Peyton  on  this  occasion 
was  of  that  lofty  nature  at  once  so  amusing  and  so  impertinent, 
coming  from  the  servant-source.  Mrs.  Peyton  asked  for  Monsieur 
Mocquard.  ■ 

"  Your  letter  of  audience,  Madame,  if  you  please,"  said  Monsieur 
Felix,  extending  his  hand. 

This  was  doubly  an  affront,  because  he  knew  quite  well  that  she 
had  always  been  permitted  to  dispense  with  this  formality. 

"  Tell  him  Madame  Peyton  is  here,"  said  she,  imperatively,  and 
bestowing  on  him  a  glance  so  full  of  contempt  for  his  changed 
bearing  that,  without  another  word,  he  made  her  a  deferential  bow 
and  withdrew,  returning  presently  to  tell  her  that  M.  Mocquard 
would  receive  her  in  a  "  little  moment." 

Mocquard's  "little  moments"  were  long.  It  was  near  eleven 
o'clock  before  he  admitted  Mrs.  Peyton  into  his  cabinet — and  Pey- 
ton in  London,  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
same  day,  if  the  three  thousand  pounds  were  not  forthcoming ! 

It  took  but  a  dozen  words  to  explain  Mrs.  Peyton's  errand  to 
Mocquard.  The  three  thousand  pounds  were  due — she  must  have 
them  at  once.  There  must  be  no  more  refusing ;  she  had  come  now, 
and  the  affair  must  be  settled. 

Mocquard's  answer  was  one  long  shriek  of  crimination  of  Peyton. 
Moral  character,  probity,  veracity — all  were  declared  wanting  in 
the  man.  With  hair  almost  standing  on  end  at  the  terrible  outlay 
which  had  been  so  fi-uitlessly  made,  Mocquard  explained  to  his 
visitor  that  the  sacr-r-re  "  Chronicle  "  had  cost  the  Emperor,  in  four- 
teen months,  over  two  millions  of  francs.  This  statement  may 
have  been  exaggerated ;  nevertheless,  when  we  consider  that  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  purchase  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  were 
positively  nil,  the  odium  from  it  great,  and  that  a  very  large  sum 
must  certainly  have  been  spent,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at 
the  intensity  of  Mocquard's  indignation.  However,  all  this  availed 
nothing  now ;  the  three  thousand  pounds  must  be  had  at  once^  and 
Mrs.  Peyton  had  come  to  get  it. 

Mocquard  flatly  refused  to  go  in  to  the  Emperor  (who  was  in 

the  adjoining  room)  and  ask  for  the  money.     It  was,  he  said,  as 

much  as  his  position  was  worth  to  again  broach  a  subject  which 

had  already  caused  his  imperial  master  such  profound  annoyance, 

21 
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The  Emperor  had  decided  to  have  done  with  the  whole  affair — to 

use  his  own  pleasant  words,  repeated  by  Mocquard — to  "  throw  the 

"  Chronicle  "  out  of  the  window."     As  for  the  "  political  director," 

he  could  go  to  the  devil  (still  quoting),  or  to  the  United  States,  just 

as  he  felt  inclined. 

"  You  refuse,  then,  to  ask  the  Emperor  for  this  money  ?  "  said 

the  wife. 

'-'•  Desole ! ^''  cried    Mocquard,   seeking  a  pretext,   "his  Majesty 

has  cabinet  of  ministers  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock ;  it  is  almost  that 

now,  and  I  dare  not  disturb  him." 

"Very  well,"  said  she.  "I  will  wait  here  until  the  Emperor 
passes,  and  then  I  shall  myself  ask  him." 

So  saying  she  sat  down,  and  picking  up  a  newspaper  (which 
happened  to  be  the  hated  Independance  Belge)^  she  began,  coolly 
and  leisurely,  to  all  appearance,  to  read. 

For  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  silence.  The  old 
man,  angry,  impatient,  kept  glancing — nevertheless,  with  not  un- 
kind eyes — at  the  young  woman  who  sat  there  braving  him — the 
great  him — in  his  own  cabinet.  For  her,  with  the  newspaper 
within  a  hand's  length  of  her  eyes,  she  saw  not  a  letter  of  the 
type  before  her ;  but  heard,  with  fearful  distinctness,  every  tick  of 
the  clock  which  told  her  the  meridian  was  waxing  apace.  In  those 
moments  of  torture,  she  reviewed,  step  by  step,  the  whole  history 
of  this  seeming  good-fortune — the  intimacy  with  the  Emperor — 
and  remembered,  with  that  certain  satisfaction  which  always  fol- 
lows the  knowledge  of  a  just  pre-judgment,  that  from  the  very  first 
her  instincts  had  told  her  that  all  this  would  come  to  no  good. 
Given  such  a  curious  and  exceptional  opportunity,  another  man 
might  have  made  himself  a  power  in  this  Empire ;  but  Peyton  was 
a  man  of  no  power,  mental,  moral  or  physical.  The  opportunity 
had  crushed,  instead  of  elevating  him — and  all  had  gone  ill. 

Mocquard  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  not  now  dealing  with  Pey- 
ton; for,  presently,  with  a  hasty  and  quite  unnecessary  injunction 
of  "  Well,  wait  a  minute,"  he  arose  and  passed  into  the  Emperor's 
cabinet. 

When  he  returned  he  bore  in  his  hands  the  instrument  of  Pey- 
ton's present  salvation — a  check  for  the  full  amount — three  thou- 
sand pounds ! 

The  tears  came  now ;  the  overstrained  nerves  relaxed,  and  all  the 
poor  woman's  firmness  disappeared.  Poor  old  Mocquard  !  He 
was  not  so  cruel  after  all !  He  actually  shed  tears  of  sympathy 
when  he  saw  Mrs.  Peyton  break  down  so  completely. 

Mrs.  Peyton  expressed  her  thanks — her  gratitude — ^briefly,  but 
sincerely,  for  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  lacked  ten 
minutes  to  the  fatal  hour — twelve  o'clock. 
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"  Where,  Madame  ?  "  inquired  the  driver. 

"  To  the  first  telegraph  office — quick ! " 

She  had  now  time  to  examine  the  check.  It  was  drawn  on  the 
house  of  Barring  Brothers  (where  it  is  said  the  Emperor  has  an 
enormous  bank-account),  and  was  worded  thus 

"  Pray  pay  to "  (printed)  "  Mr.  Peyton  "  (written)  "  or  bearer  the  sum  of " 
(printed)  "  three  thousand  pounds.    Napoleon."    (Written.) 

No  forgery  there.  Mrs.  Peyton  was  too  familiar  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Emperor  to  be  deceived.  Besides  his  annotation  in 
the  "  Times'  Scrap  Book,"  Napoleon  had  frequently  written  hints  for 
"  Chronicle  "  articles,  which  were  given  to  the  "  political  director," 
and  which  she  had  seen. 

Mrs.  Peyton's  telegram  to  her  husband  was  brief,  but  pointed : 

"  I  have  got  the  money." 

This  would  have  availed  Peyton  nothing,  however,  if  a  London 
friend  of  the  wife's,  relying  implicitly  on  the  truthfulness  of  her 
statement,  had  not  advanced  him  the  money  on  the  spot. 

This  was  about  the  end  of  Peyton's  connection  with  the  "  Chron- 
icle." The  Emperor,  utterly  ignoring  him,  took  the  matter  out  of 
his  hands,  without  a  "  by-your-leave,"  and  placed  it  in  those  of  a 
person  who  has  received  the  honorary  title  of  "  the  Emperor's 
dirty-work  English  agent " — whose  name  is  Smith,  and  who  lives 
in  the  King's  Road,  London. 

Whether  the  tangled  skein  was  ever  successfully  unravelled  can- 
not now  be  known.  Peyton  was  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  "  Chronicle  "  ever  to  care  to  inquire  about  its  welfare 
or  its  illfare.  Those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  newspaperism 
in  London,  however,  will  remember  that  the  "  Chronicle,"  after  re- 
ducing its  size,  coming  out  printed  on  straw  paper,  and  other  fall- 
ings from  its  once  lofty  eminence,  finally  died  an  ignominious  and 
unlamented  death. 


[In  May,  1860,  Mrs.  Akers  (known  by  her  nom  de  plume  of  Florence  Percy),  puWiehed  her 
popular  poem,  "Rock  Me  to  Sleep."  Bj  the  operation  of  some  law  of  fraud,  which  Quetelet 
or  Buckle  might  explain,  no  less  than  ten  persons,  supported  by  respectable  testimony,  have 
BiHce  severally  laid  claim  to  the  lady's  verses ;  and  most  prominent  among  them  appeared,  during 
the  past  year,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ball,  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  whose  claim  was  advocated  by 
the  Hon.  Messrs.  Morse  and  Marsh  in  probably  the  absurdeet  pamphlet  ever  printed ;  which, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  have  had  suflScient  plausibility  to  obtain  general  credence  for  a  time.  Its 
fate,  however,  and  Mr.  Ball's  as  well,  were  shortly  sealed  by  an  elaborate  review,  signed  "  W," 
in  the  New  York  "Times."  "Never,"  says  the  Newburyport  "Herald,"  in  serio-comic 
vein—"  never  since  Junius  hurled  his  polished  shafts  at  the  British  aristocracy ;  never  since 
Demosthenes  thundered  at  Philip ;  never  since  poor  vexed  Job  exclaimed  *  O  that  mine  enemy 
had  vrritten  a  book ! '  did  ever  mortal  work  catch  such  double-distilled  damnation,  such  utter 
annihilation,  as  did  this  unhappy  bantling  of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Marsh  in  that  five-column 
review  in  the  New  York  "  Times."  By  the  unanimous  verdict  of  press  and  public,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ball  was  at  once  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Since  then,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  months, 
determined,  one  might  think,  to  make  his  the  prime  case  in  the  cames  celebres  of  literary  crime, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ball  has  reappeared  (his  original  eight  "  witnesses  "  augmented  to  sixteen),  in  six 
and  a  half  extremely  mortal  columns  of  fine  tj  pe  in  the  "  Tribune,"  signed  with  a  little  *,  and 
inserted  at  great  cost,  as  an  advertisement.  As  an  answer  to  the  redoubtable"  W,"  to  whom 
it  is  mainly  devoted,  it  is  the  merest  nullity.  At  this  stage  of  the  matter,  Thalia,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy,  now  takes  up  the  tale.] 

THE  BALLAD  OF  SIR  BALL. 


Sir  Ariost,  Sir  Ptdci  bothej  didde  bringe  this  ballade  ayde., 

For  one  the  clavi-citheme  sweete,  ande  one  the  rebeck  playde  ; 

Ande  methynketh  welle,  tJieire  melodye  gaye  didde  into  the  measure  roame — 

Which  was  tnosten  lyk&,  "  Whenn  agen,  ah  hah,  Sir  Jon  hee  comes  marchynge  hoame! ' 


IT  was  when  leaves  are  lar^e  and  long,  the  month  y-clepen  May, 
The  Lady  Florence  Percy  sang  her  magic-woven  lay  ; 
And  for  the  lady's  heart  was  full  with  woes  ye  know  not  of. 
She  sang  of  dark  and  gentle  Death,  the  comforter  of  Love. 
O  fair  was  Florence  Percy,  with  her  eyes  of  pansied  blue. 
Her  face  of  pale  forget-me-not,  her  soul  of  love-me-true ! 
And  sad  and  sweet  the  magic  song  that  plaining  from  her  bower, 
Remained  in  air,  a  spirit  voice,  that  sings  this  very  hour — 
'.Sings  passionate,  lone,  aloft,  alow,  till  every  heart  is  stirred, 
And  marvels,  is  it  lady  then,  or  deathf ul  love  his  bird  ? 


II. 
It  was  the  good  Sir  Public,  the  gentle  old  man  gray  ; 
'He  loves  the  lutes  of  troubadours,  or  knight's  or  lady's  lay ; 
And  though  with  dire  cacophanies  his  patient  ears  are  sore, 
"He  only  loves  great  harmonies,  sweet  melodies,  the  more. 
And  hearkening  that  aerial  song,  all  rapt  and  passion-pale. 
He  spake — "  And  is  it  a  lady's  voice,  or  is  it  the  nightingale  ? — 
And  tell  me  where  she  preens  her  plumes  or  combs  her  hair  this  hour  ?- 
And  is  it  in  some  mournful  wood,  or  in  some  silken  bower  ? 
"^O  hie,  my  messengers,  and  find  or  if  it  lady  be  ! — 
This  singer  true  and  tender  must  be  better  known  to  me." 

III. 
It  was  Sir  Ball,  the  enchanter  curst,  whose  carols  murder  joy 
iFor  households  in  the  jovial  realm  of  Camden  and  Amboy : 
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Nor  Jersey  liglitning  lights  their  woes  who  hear  his  griding  strain  ; 

Nor  Jersey  cider  balms  their  brains — they  never  smile  again. 

"  A  t'ief  of  the  wurrld,"  Sir  Finnegan  bold  of  Ireland  him  would  call  ; 

And  said  ye,  "  strike  the  blasted  lyre,"  Sir  Fin  would  whack  Sir  Ball, 

With  a  double  quadrille  of  toadies  true,  a  gruesome  companie, 

All  into  the  field  on  donkeys  two  called  Morse  and  Marsh  rode  he. 

He  stood  on  the  backs  of  his  brace  of  hacks,  in  equitation  foul  ; 

And  either  donkey  wore  what  seemed  a  human  jobbernowl. 

And  he  in  a  horse's  harness  good  was  blithesomely  arrayed, 

For  such  he  had  sold  and  gotten  him  gold,  and  0  it  was  his  trade ! 

So  on  he  liad  put  his  equine  suit,  and  said  :  "  Come  death  or  wrack, 

At  least  we'll  die,  like  the  Thane  of  Fife,  with  harness  on  our  back." 

By  the  donks'  support,  their,  necks  athwart,  a  huge  bull-fiddle  did  show. 

And  rantingly  and  dauntingly  Sir  Ball  did  rosin  the  bow. 

O  never  before  on  such  a  sight  the  bardic  sun  did  shine ! 

"  This  beats  me  hollow,"  said  bright  Apollo,  and  stared  with  all  his  eyno. 

IV. 

It  was  the  donkeys  Morse  and  Marsh  that  first  the  silence  broke. 

And  like  Sir  Balaam's  ass  the  twain  not  only  brayed  but  spoke. 

And  though  an  angel  stood  in  their  path,  and  said  "  Beware  this  day," 

They  spoke  not  like  that  sapient  beast,  but  quite  their  natural  way. 

With  slubberdegullion  bribble-brabble,  seventy  pages  long ; 

They  said  "  Sir  Ball  alone  devised  and  sings  the  lady's  song. 

Strike  up.  Sir  Ball,  thy  dulcet  voice  will  deep  conviction  bring ! " — 

And  then  with  horrible  cruelty.  Sir  Ball  did  play  and  sing. 

Bull-fiddle  and  leathery-brazen  lungs  did  blare  the  lady's  lay. 

All  intermixt  with  a  song  of  spooks  and  Tophet's  goblins  gay. 

And  with  "  Mother,  O  mother  ! "  the  dissonant  staves  were  all  one  mutual  cry — 

"  Mother,  O  mother,  my  mother,  I  blubber,  I  holler,  I  howl,  I  sigh — 

The  storm  in  my  breast,  mother,  won't  let  me  rest,  mother ;  clouded  and  sabled 

I  weep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  wake,  mother,  rock  me  to  wake  and  to 

sleep  ! " 
And  have  ye  heard  the  love-lorn  cat,  Sir  Tom,  when  he  miauls  and  meows  ? — 
And  have  ye  heard  the  sleepless  dog  in  the  yard,  with  his  wild  bow-wows  ? 
And  have  ye  heard  the  cats  and  dogs  convolved  in  war  together  ? 
Conceit  ye  then  of  the  tuneful  strain  Sir  Ball  did  bellow  and  blether ! 
Jaw-cracking  metrification  dire,  and  rhythm  that  rends  the  bowels : 
Hoarse,  horrible  mutual  massacre  of  consonants  and  vowels  ; 
Calathumpia's  dins  and  calliope's  yells,  all  sorts  of  aural  wrong. 
All  stridor's  mad  menagerie  let  loose,  were  in  that  song. 
And  "  Go  it,  go  it,  noble  poet !  "  the  donkey fied  did  bray ; 
And  "  Hooraw  !  our  pote  this  pome  he  wrote !  "  the  toadies  all  did  say. 
But  into  his  ears  at  the  earliest  blast  Sir  Public  jammed  his  thumbs. 
And  skedaddled  as  fast  as  the  guiltiest  wretch  who  knows  the  devil  comes. 
Apollo  fled  and  hid  his  head  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  below — 
The  sweet  and  silent  pallid  realm  where  discords  cannot  go. 
The  deaf  they  chuckled  ;  dismay,  despair  convulsed  each  thing  that  hears ; 
The  stones  were  happy ;  the  corn  resolved  it  never  would  come  to  ears ! 

V. 
It  was  the  race  of  Boobies,  whom  I  hate  with  hatred  sore. 
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And  pray  tlieir  heads  may  tumble  off  and  roll  about  the  floor  ; 

And  every  one  of  them  patted  his  paunch,  and  sleeked  his  colloppy  jowls, 

And  smirked  and  sighed  in  ecstacy,  and  looked  as  wise  as  owls  ; 

And  sleepily  said — "  We  cannot  doubt — and  proofs  are  staggering  things— 

The  lady's  silence  looks  like  guilt — besides,  how  sweet  he  sings ! 

Behold  his  cloud  of  witnesses ! — The  Original  Jacobs'  arisen !  " — 

Whereat  the  toadies  dinned  the  air  with  shrieks — "  It's  his'n — it's  his'n !  " 

But  pale  in  latticed  southern  skies  a  lady's  face  did  shine. 

And  sad  and  fiery  on  the  wind  a  clear  voice  murmured  "  Mine." 

And  above,  a  scowl  began  to  knit  the  deeps  of  the  inner  air ; 

And  below,  it  was  a  fearsome  thing  to  hear  Sir  Public  swear. 


It  was  the  bold  Sir  Doubleyou  (now,  Muses,  lend  your  vim  1 
I  show  a  proper  self-respect  in  well-describing  him.) 
A  bow-shot  from  her  bower  he  rode  between  the  barley  sheaves ; 
The  sun  came  dazzling  through  and  flamed  upon  his  brazen  greaves ; 
A  red-cross  knight  forever  knelt  to  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  like  a  planet  bright  upon  the  yellow  field ; 
His  gemmy  bridle  glittered,  like  the  branch  of  stars  I've  seen 
•  Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy,  Sir  Church's  Magazine  ; 
Thick-jewelled  shone  his  saddle-leather  as  he  onward  came ; 
His  helmet  and  his  helmet  plume  burned  like  one  burning  flame ; 
On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trod  ;  his  brow  in  sunlight  glowed ; 
His  coal-black  curls  from  underneath  his  splendid  helmet  flowed : 
Some  bearded  meteor  trailing  light,  he  might  be  likened  to ; 
And  "  tirra  lirra  "  by  the  river  sang  Sir  Doubleyou. 
("  All  Tennyson's,"  the  Boobies  cry — ye  devilish  race  malign, 
If  ever  Sir  Ball  has  laid  a  lay,  these  golden  eggs  are  mine !) 

VII. 

Ik 

It  was  the  bold  Sir  Doubleyou,  the  mortal  foe  of  wrong, 

He  heard  the  lady's  injury,  he  loved  the  lady's  song. 

Forth  from  the  sheath  he  flashed  his  sword,  and  burst  like  thunder  in  ; 

One  stroke  the  bovine  fiddle  broke  and  flindered  all  the  din. 

And  then  with  hilt  and  mailed  fist,  he  turned  the  donkeys  sore 

All  to  a  bloody  zebra-stripe  and  pard-like  spots  of  gore. 

And  Marsh  he  meekly  cluttered  off  and  sought  his  legal  pale  ; 

And  Morse,  all  red  and  black  and  blue,  made  tracks  for  Cherry  Vale. 

Then  wliirling  up  his  terrible  brand,  upon  Sir  Ball  he  drave, 

And  clear  and  clean  from  head  to  chine,  he  him  asunder  clave. 

"  Lie  thus,"  he  said,  "  whom  lying  thus,  no  minstrel  ever  can  fear." 

And  the  Boobies  blinked  at  the  cloven  corse,  and  murmured,  "  Too  severe.' 

But  the  gay  New  Jersey  editors  did  dance  within  their  dens, 

And  gayly  wrote  those  jolly  blades  the  tale  with  bright  steel  pens. 

And  Sir  Raymond  praised  the  doughty  deed  of  knightly  derring-do  ; 

And  Sir  Sedley,  Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  declared  it  just  and  true ; 

And  Sir  Prentice's  jests  flew  out  of  his  beard  as  only  fly  they  can  ; 

And  the  chill  Sir  Godkin  said,  **  Ah — hum — a  very  unfortunate  man." 

And  the  good  Sir  Public  clapped  his  hands  and  bade  the  joy-bells  ring; 

And  spirit-sweet  in  the  air  again  the  lady's  song  did  sing. 
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|viii. 
It  was  such  baleful  weird-craft  then  as  Ariosto  told — 

Up  gat  the  cloven  wretch,  Sir  Ball;  from  the  ground  whereon  he  had  rolled  ; 
And  half  was  himself,  a  jelly  of  fear,  in  his  harness  all  bizarre, 
And  half  was  a  lubber  of  muck  and  mush  y-clepen  Little  Star. 
And  the  double  quadrille  of  toadies  now  had  grown  sixteen  in  all. 
And  were  dancing  the  Dance  Macaber  for  the  dying  hopes  of  Ball. 
And  while  Sir  Ball  upscreaked  in  song  like  a  thousand  files  on  saws, 
His  lubber  upraised  a  club  of  mud  and  jargoned  out  of  his  jaws — 
"  Thy  hour  is  come.  Sir  Knight,"  he  squeaked,  "  thou  nameless  knight  of  rhymes. 
With  Doubleyou'd  crest  who  ambushest  behind  Sir  Raymond's  Times, 
I  saw  thee  shoot  thy  venomed  lance  from  a  Dahlgren  gun  I  know — 
And  'tis  proven  thou  canst  not  shoot  like  me  from  Ananias  his  bow. 
In  Dictionary  thou  art  not  versed  " — and  withouten  knowing  the  leaves, 
He  spake  all  Luther's  lexicon  of  the  speech  of  beggars  and  thieves.* 
Sir  Doubleyou  gave  him  never  a  pash,  for  he  broke  tod  tumbled  null, 
A  boneless  litter  of  muck  and  mush  that  smelt  like  Yorick's  skull. 
But  on  Sir  Ball  Sir  Doubleyou  turned  his  flaming  eyes  of  blue : 
Sir  Ball  was  singing  uproariously,  and  the  welkin  grisly  grew ; 
And  his  "  Mother,  O  mother,  my  mother,"  was  ever  the  dominant  bellow  of  all ; 
"  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,"  merrily  roared  Sir  Ball. 

IX. 

It  was  his  mother  was  reading  aloud  to  the  spirits  in  spirit-land  ; 

And  the  Great  Harmonia  was  the  book,  and  they  none  could  understand ; 

And  they  vowed  the  noise  made  dark  the  sense  that  never  was  light  before  ; 

And  she  slammed  the  book  on  the  ghost  of  a  shelf  that  held  the  spirit  lore. 

The  spirits  smiled  their  glacial  smile  to  see  her  rampaging  go — 

For  she  suddenly  flounced  from  out  their  midst,  and  down  she  scuttled  below : 

Sir  Ball  he  saw  her  scurrying  fast  and  kicking  her  skirts  with  speed — 

He  knew  that  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  were  heard,  and  felt  him  shaky-kneed. 

He  twitched  his  mouth  and  meekly  whined — "  I  feel  inclined  to  weep. 

For  the  spirit  of  my  mother  comes  to  rock  my  soul  to  sleep."  f 

"  I'll  rock  ye,"  gasped  the  good  old  dame,  and  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  ; 

Her  face  was  ashy- white  with  rage,  and  O  her  eyes  did  glare ! 

She  banged  him  twice,  she  cuffed  him  thrice,  then  for  a  rock  looked  she. 

And  down  she  plumped  and  haled  him  prone  across  her  good  old  knee  ; 

She  settled  him  square,  she  fixed  him  fair,  she  parted  his  coat-tails  true, 

And  clappety-clippety-clap  she  spanked  till  his  trowsers  flittering  flew. 

X. 

It  was  the  Very  Devil  Himself,  while  Ball  did  yowl  and  twitch — 

While  grisly  black  the  welkin  grew  and  like  to  stinking  pitch — 

While  all  in  a  dark  and  brassy  flare  the  land  lay  ghast  and  seared — 

It  was  the  Very  Devil  Himself  with  hoofs  and  horns  appeared. 

He  gnashed  his  fangs,  he  waggled  his  tail,  and  "  Gah  !  I've  got  ye  now  !  " — 

Yelled  the  hideous,  terrible,  subterrene,  infernal  snarleyyow. 

With  a  cry  the  dame  up  sprang  and  away  to  the  land  of  spirits  she  flew. 

And  went  into  fits  till  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  came  and  brought  her  to. 

The  fiend  he  snickered  and  smirked  and  leered  at  the  lump  that  she'd  let  fall, 

*  "  A  nameless  knight,  ■with  '  W '  on  his  crest,  who  ambushed  behind  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  shoots  thence  his  venomed  lance ; "  and  further  on  is  accused  of  not  being  "  verted  in 
dictionaries  !  "  Thus,  with  delicious  rhetoric,  Littie  Star,  in  over  six  columns  of  fine  type  in  the 
Tribune,  thick  and  slab  with  the  most  ludicrous  blunders. 

t  Sir  Ball's  own  language  I     Vide  one  of  his  "  Christmas  Carols." 
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Then  spat  on  his  palms,  and  rubbed,  and  stooped,  and  gayly  clutched  Sir  Ball, 

At  the  instant  gripe  of  his  burning  claws,  Sir  Ball  did  screech  and  writhe — 

"  My !  that's  a  trifle !  "  Sir  Flatfoot  said,  with  an  air  both  mild  and  blithe. 

Then  braced,  a-stoop,  "  All  aboard ! "  he  cried,  with  a  loud  and  cheery  call ; 

His  wings  clashed  wide  and  beat  and  beat,  but  he  couldn't  lift  Sir  Ball. 

"  By  George  ! "  he  grunted,  with  violent  wafts,  "  he's  a  hefty  cuss,  I  snore  !  " 

And  with  hurricane  blasts  of  his  horny  vans  he  rose  a  yard,  nor  more. 

With  added  tornade  an  ell  he  made — the  fiend  he  sweats  and  grins — 

"  Why,  damme !  "  roared  he,  "  it  never  can  be  the  weight  of  the  villain's  sins !  " 

In'  the  inky  gloom  he  made  simoom,  till  his  wind  went  out  with  a  belch. 

And  headlong  earthward  down  he  flopped  a-sprawl  with  horrid  squelch. 

He  paused — he  rose  ;  his  tail  was  droopt,  and  slow  sank  either  van  ; 

^Lud  sooty  white  with  amaap  and  spite,  he  scanned  the  ponderous  man. 

"  If  ever  I  knew  the  like  of  this !  "  he  yelled,  dismayed  and  grim  : 

Then,  after  a  minute,  "  He'll  have  to  stay — a  derrick  could  never  lift  Mm." 

"  No  matter,"  he  added,  hornet-mad,  "  Sir  Newton  was  not  wrong — 

I'll  have  him  yet  in  the  natural  course,  for  gravitation's  strong." 

With  that  he  bristled  his  tail  and  dealt  Sir  Ball  a  savage  flick  ; 

Sir  Ball  did  screech,  for  the  harpoon  edge  did  slash  him  to  the  quick  ; 

And,  ah,  it  clave  his  coat-tail  down,  and  a  manuscript  out  did  fall ; 

And  the  Devil  read,  "  A  Christmas  Carol.    By  A.  M.  W.  Ball." 

Gramercy  !  but  Sir  Flatfoot's  roars  of  laughter  shook  the  skies. 

And  he  gasped  and  wheezed,  while  the  sable  tears  ran  out  of  his  wicked  old 

eyes, 
"  Well,  Blair  is  heavy,  and  Tupper's  a  ton,  and  PoUok  sells  by  the  pound, 
But  this!  — no  wonder  I  couldn't  fly — why,  it's  made  a  hole  in  the  ground  ! 
Well,  well !  with  lessened  avoirdupois,  I  guess  we'll  lighter  ride  ; 
So  now.  my  bov  "—he  spat  on  his  palms—"  come  ofl"  and  be  boiled  and  fried." 

XI. 

It  was  the  good  Sir  Public  then,  the  gentle  old  man  gray, 

"  Not  so,"  he  said,  "  such  sins  as  his  deserve  a  sterner  way." 

"  How  now !  "  retorts  Sir  Fiend,  irate — "  I'm  rather  more  than  a  liar 

If  there's  anything  worse  than  the  seething  lake  of  brimstone  and  of  fire  1  *' 

"  Not  so,"  Sir  Public  said,  "  there's  pain  compels  a  bitterer  brine — 

Let  him  ride,  an  endless  passenger,  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  line ! 

Let  him  feel  the  muscle-destroying  racks,  the  cramps,  the  jolts,  the  jars, 

The  Spanish  Inquisition-for-one  of  a  seat  within  those  cars. 

Let  him  breathe  their  rank  and  ropy  air  that  the  life  of  the  lungs  destroys — 

Let  his  brain  grow  sick  with  the  pobbledy-wob  of  the  tramway's  corduroys — 

Let  him  pause  at  the  station  restaurants  and  eat  with  the  ravening  flies, 

Those  sandwiches,  those  nightmare  cakes,  and  oh,  those  nameless  pies ! — 

Let  him  eat  till  he  envies  the  eaters  of  clay  and  the  cannibals  happy  and  free — 

And  then  let  him  drink  the  infernal  drinks  they  call  their  coffee  and  tea. 

Let  him  enter  again  to  his  torture-seat,  and  ride  and  ride  and  ride — 

Let  his  feet  be  chillblained  with  the  draughts  while  his  brains  by  the  stove  are 

fried — 
uet  him  joggle  with  cinders  flaying  his  eyes,  till  he  loathes  the  night  and  day — 
And  sharpest  torment  of  all,  for  all,  let  him  feel  there's  money  to  pay ! 
And  never  for  him  be  the  ecstacy  that  the  worst  of  wretches  know. 
When  they  leave  those  cars  at  the  terminus,  in  a  blest  relief  from  wo." 
"  Haw,  haw ! "  the  jovial  fiend's  guffaw  up-belched  with  sulphur  spoom — 
"  O  bully  for  you !    By  George  !  this  beats  the  Flying  Dutchman's  doom ! " 
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*•'  O  mercy  !  "  howled  Sir  Ball — "  those  cars,  that  road,  I  know  full  well — 
And  O  I  prefer — I  much  prefer — to  be  taken  at  once  to  hell !  " 
"  Don't  quibble  on  names,"  Sir  Public  said  ;  and  Sir  Ball  he  gasped — "  I  swear  ! 
My  sins  are  great,  but  my  punishment  is  more  than  I  can  bear !  " 

XII. 

There  are  waifs  of  bitter  and  shapeless  fog  on  the  barren  Jersey  shore  ; 
They  were  once  that  cloud  of  witnesses  who  all  so  roundly  swore. 
There's  a  couple  of  foolish  advocates  from  their  foul  enchantment  freed  ; 
They  are  Morse  and  Marsh,  and  they  keep  them  close  arid  wear  the  mourner's 

weed. 
There's  a  bloody-eyed  visage  of  yellow  bile  that  glares  distort  with  pain, 
Through  the  rattling  glass  on  the  many  that  pass  the  jumping,  joggling  train  ; 
The  saunterer  overtaking  the  cars,  on  his  patron  saint  doth  call, 
And  walks  till  he  leaves  them  far  behind  ;  'tis  the  visage  of  poor  Sir  Ball. 
There's  a  fiend  who  ponders  a  similar  line  for  the  worst  that  with  him  dwell ; 
It  is  the  Very  Devil  Himself — in  sooth,  he  ponders  well. 
There's  a  soul  who  bends,  as  Issachar  bent,  between  two  loads  of  wrong — 
New  Jersey's  huge  monopoly  and  such  as  Ball  their  song  ; 
He  soothes  his  soul  with  minstrels'  lyres,  and  waits  the  better  day ; 
It  is  the  good  Sir  Public,  the  gentle  old  man  gray. 
There's  a  red-cross  knight  who  cares  not  what  the  Boobies  say  or  do  ; 
He  basks  in  good  Sir  Public's  smile  ;  'tis  bold  Sir  Doubleyou. 
There's  a  noble  lady  fortressed  now  in  good  Sir  Public's  tower  ; 
The  air  retains  the  gentle  songs  that  flow  from  out  her  bower ; 
'Tis  the  Lady  Florence  Percy — may  her  garlands  never  fall ! 
God  save  ye,  gallant  gentlemen,  and  lovely  ladies  all ! 

W. 


WOKDS  AND  THEIE  USES. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL  ON  THE  USE  OF  WORDS. MISUSED  WORDS. BRITI- 
CISMS.  HOWELLS'  "ITALIAN   JOURNEYS." 

ONE  of  the  last  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  profoundest 
philological  investigators  is,  that  words  are  mere  arbitrary- 
sounds  for  the  expression  and  communication  of  ideas : — that,  for 
instance,  a  man  calls  the  source  of  light  and  heat  the  sun  because 
his  mother  taught  him  so  to  call  it,  and  that  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  people  around  him ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  taught  in  his 
childhood,  and  by  example  afterward,  to  call  it  the  moon,  he  would 
have  done  so  without  question.  But  this  was  declared  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  his  reply  to  the 
committee  that  waited  upon  him  from  Parliament  to  ask  him  to 
take  the  title  of  king.  In  the  course  of  his  refusal  to  yield  to  their 
request,  he  said : 

Words  have  not  their  import  from  the  natural  power  of  particular  combina- 
tions of  characters,  or  from  the  real  efficacy  of  certain  sounds,  but  from  the  con- 
sent of  those  that  use  them,  and  arbitrarily  annex  certain  ideas  to  tliem,  which 
might  have  been  signified  with  equal  propriety  by  any  other. 

The  language  and  construction  of  this  passage  are  probably  the 
better  for  the  care  of  Cromwell's  reporter ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  any  change  was  made  in  the  substance  of  the 
Protector's  argument.  He  was  a  man  who  looked  far  into  things, 
and  saw  their  real  meaning.  This  conclusion,  be  it  new  or  old,  is 
sound  ;  but  it  would  be  very  weak  reasoning  that  would  base  upon 
it  an  argument  in  favor  of  indifference  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
usage,  because  words  are  accepted  by  men  upon  the  mere  authority 
of  usage.  For,  notwithstanding  his  opinion,  Cromwell  refused  to 
take  the  title  of  king,  although  he  was  so  earnestly  entreated 
thereto,  and  although  it  would  have  obviated  some  difficulty  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  because  king  meant  something 
that  he  was  not,  and  had  associations  which  he  wished  not  to  sug- 
gest. And  although  words  are  arbitrary  to  the  individual,  to  the 
race  or  the  nation  they  are  growths,  and  are  themselves  the  fruit 
and  the  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  race  or  the  nation  itself,  and 
have,  like  its  members,  a  history,  and  alliances,  and  rights  of 
birth,  and  inherent  powers  which  endure  as  long  as  they  live,  and 
which  they  can  transmit,  although  somewhat  modified,  to  their 
rightful  successors.  I  continue  my  examination  of  the  violation  of 
some  of  these  rights  and  the  perversion  of  some  of  these  powers. 

Directly. — The  radical  meaning  of  this  word  is,  in  a  right  line, 
and  hence,  as  a  right  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
it  means  at  once,  immediately.     Its  synonyme  in  both  senses  is  a 
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good  English  word,  now,  unhappily,  somewhat  obsolete,  straight- 
way— our  equivalent  of  which,  right  aioay^  is  laughed  at  by  brother 
Bull  as  an  Americanism.  But  John  Bull  himself  uses  directly  in  a 
way  which  is  quite  insufferable — to  wit,  in  the  sense  of  when,  as 
soon  as.  This  use  of  the  word  is  a  widespread  Briticism,  and  pre- 
vails even  among  the  most  cultivated  writers.  For  instance,  in  the 
London  "  Spectator"  of  May  2,  1867,  it  is  said  that  "  Directly  Mr. 
Disraeli  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Lowe  rose  to  oppose,"  etc.  Angliee, 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Disraeli  finished  speaking,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  by  continuous  steps  the  course  of  this  strange  perversion, 
for  which  there  is  neither  justification  nor  palliation.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  unknown  among  speakers  and 
writers  of  American  birth.  But  since  then  I  have  read  Mr. 
Ho  wells'  charming  book,  "  Italian  Journeys,"  *  than  which  I  know 
no  book  of  travel  more  richly  fraught  with  pleasure  to  a  gentle 
reader.  And  by  a  gentle  reader  I  mea^  one  who,  like  the  author, 
can  look  not  only  with  delight  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and  love- 
able,  but  with  sympathy  upon  that  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
loveable  in  the  customs  and  characters  of  those  who  are  strangers 
to  him,  whose  ways  of  wickedness  are  not  his  ways,  and  whose 
follies  are  foreign  to  him,  one  who  can  admire  the  boldness  of  an 
impostor,  and  see  the  humorous  side  of  rascality.  When  a  travel- 
ler sees  with  Mr.  Howells'  human  eyes,  and  writes  with  his  graphic 
and  humorous  pen — a  pen  that  paints  with  insight,  and  caricatures 
with  a  keenness  to  which  malice  gives  no  edge — travelling  with 
him  on  paper,  which  is  generally  either  the  dullest  or  the  most  friv- 
olous of  employments,  is  one  of  the  most  inspiriting,  and  not  the 
least  instructive.  Mr.  Howells'  style,  too,  is  so  good,  shows  such 
unobtrusive  and  seemingly  unconscious  mastery  of  idiomatic 
English,  that  I  notice  with  the  more  freedom  two  or  three  lapses, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  I  attribute  to  the  deleterious  influences  of 
foreign  travel.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  in  New  England,  and  not 
imtil  after  he  had  been  subjected  to  daily  intercouse  with  Brit- 
ish speakers  and  to  the  influence  of  British  journals,  that  he  learned 
to  write  such  sentences  as  these  :  "  Directly  I  found  the  house  in- 
habited by  living  people,  I  began  to  be  sorry  that  it  was  not  as 
empty  as  the  library  and  the  street,"  p.  30.  "  I  was  more  interest- 
ed in  the  disreputable  person  who  mounted  the  box  beside  our 
driver  directly  we  got  out  of  our  city  gate,"  p.  218.  Mr.  Howells 
meant  that  lohen  he  found  the  house  inhabited  he  began  to  be  sorry, 
and  that  the  interesting  and  disreputable  person  mounted  his  coach- 
box as  S0071  as  they  got  out  of  the  gate.  Mr.  Howells  is  the  first 
Yankee  born  and  bred  that  I  have  known  to  be  guilty  of  this  Brit- 

*  "  Italian  Journeys."    By  W.  D.  Howells,  author  of  "  Venetian  Life."    New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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isli  offence  against  the  English  language  ;  and  his  example  is  likely 
to  be  of  so  much  more  influence  than  my  precept  that,  unless  he 
repents,  I  am  likely  to  be  pilloried  as  his  persecutor  by  the  multi- 
tude of  his  followers.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  will  repent ;  and  that, 
with  that  amiable  leaning  toward  wickedness  which  enables  him  to 
throw  such  a  fresh  charm  over  the  well-trodden  ways  of  Italy,  he  will 
even  think  kindly  of  the  critic  who  has  put  him  upon  the  barb  as 
if  he  loved  him. 

So  sure  am  I  of  this,  that,  wishing  to  use  him  again  as  an  emi- 
nent example  of  error — for  I  am  death  on  a  shining  mark  (Have  I 
not  said  that  slang  is  sometimes  admissible  ?) — I  shall  bring  forward 
two  other  faults  which  I  have  noticed  in  his  book,  and  in  which 
he  is  not  singular  among  Yankees.  There  is  among  some  people  a 
propensity,  which  is  of  late  growth,  and  is  the  finiit  of  presuming 
half-knowledge,  to  give  to  adjectives  formed  participially  from 
nouns,  and  to  nouns  used  a^  adjectives,  a  plural  form,  the  effect  of 
which  is  laughably  pedantic,  as  all  efforts  to  struggle  away  from 
simple  idiom  to  superfine  correctness  are  apt  to  be.  For  instance, 
the  delicious  confection,  calf's-foot  jelly,  is  advertised  in  many 
confectionary  windows  as  coXwes'-feet  jelly — the  confectioners  hav- 
ing been  troubled  in  their  minds  by  the  reflection  that  there  went 
more  than  one  calf's  foot  to  the  making  of  their  jelly.  So  I  once 
heard  a  richly-robed  dame,  whose  daughter,  named  after  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  was  suffering  pangs  that  only  steel  forceps 
could  allay,  say,  with  a  little  flourish  of  elegance,  that  "  M'nervy 
was  a  martyr  to  the  teeth-ache."  And  could  this  gorgeous 
goddess-mother  doubt  that  she  was  right,  when  she  found  Mr. 
Howells  saying  that  the  peasants  in  Bassano  return  from  their 
labor  "led  in  troops  of  eight  or  ten  by  stalwart,  vfhito-teethed,  bare- 
legged maids."  She  would  be  shocked  by  the  bareness  of  the  maid- 
ens' legs,  but  she  would  glory  in  the  multitudinous  dental  epithet 
which  Mr.  Howells  applies  to  them.  But  because  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Nereides  trips  through  our  memories  as  silver-footed  Thetis 
do,  we,  therefore,  think  of  her  as  a  unipede,  a  one-legged  god- 
dess? How  would  it  do  for  the  Cambridge  lads  to  translate, 
?>\\wev-feeted  Thetis  ?  And  if  we  have  calves'-y^e^  jelly,  why  must 
not  we,  a  fortiori^  have  oi/sters-pie  and  plunis-piidding  ?  and  if 
white-teethed  maids,  why  not  ^ee^A-brushes  ?  and,  above  all,  why 
do  we  commit  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  speaking  of  the  num- 
berless human  race  as  mankind  instead  of  meTv-kind  ?  A  noun 
used  as  an  adjective  expresses  an  abstract  idea ;  and  when  by  the 
introduction  of  the  plural  form  this  idea  is  broken  up  into  a  col- 
lective multitude  of  individuals,  it  falls  ludicrously  into  concrete 
ruin. 

A  like  endeavor  toward  precision  has  led  some  folk  to  say,  for 
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instance,  that  a  man  was  on  Broadway,  or  that  such  and  such  an 
event  took  place  on  Tremont  Street;  and  Mr.  Howells countenances 
this  folly  by  writing,  "  there  were  a  few  people  to  be  seen  on  the 
street."  Let  him  and  all  others  who  would  not  be  at  once  childish 
and  pedantic,  say,  in  the  street,  in  Broadway,  and  not  be  led  into 
the  futile  folly  of  endeavoring  to  convey  the  notion  that  a  man  was 
resting  or  moving  over  an  extended  surface  between  two  lines  of 
houses.  A  house  itself  is  in  Broadway,  not  on  it ;  but  it  may  stand 
on  the  line  of  the  street ;  and  an  event  takes  place  in  a  certain 
street,  whether  the  actors  are  on  the  pavement  or  on  the  steps,  or 
in  the  balcony  of  a  house  in  that  street,  or  in  the  house  itself.  Some 
generations,  at  least,  will  pass  away  before  a  man  shall  appear  who 
will  write  better,  plainer,  simpler  English  than  John  Bun y an  wrote ; 
and  he  makes  Christian  say,  "  Apollyon,  beware  what  you  do,  for  I 
am  in  the  king's  highway. 

There  is  no  telling  into  what  absurdity  these  blind  gropers  after 
precision  will  stumble  when  we  find  them  deep  in  such  a  slough  as 
written  over  the  signature^  fancying  the  while  that  tiiey  are  on  solid 
ground.     A  man's  signature  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  letter,  and, 
therefore,  he  writes  over  the   signature !     But — answering  a  pre- 
cisian  according  to  his  preciseness — the  signature  was  not  there 
while  the  man  wrote  the  letter ;  it  was  added  afterward.     How, 
then,  was  the  letter  written  over  the  signature  ?    This  is  the  very 
lunacy  of  literalism.     A  man  writes  under  a  signature  whether  the 
signature  is  at  the  top,  or  the  bottom,  or  in  the  middle  of  his  letter. 
For  instance,  the  epistolary  sage  of  the  New  York  "  Times  "  writes 
under  the  signature  of  "  A  Veteran  Observer,"  and  his  letters  are 
under  the  date  of  The  Beeches — %i(h  tegmine  fagi.     And  as  they 
would  be  under  that  date  whether  it  were  written  at  the  top,  or, 
as  dates  often  are,  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  so  they  are  under 
that  signature  wherever  on  the  sheet  it  may  be  signed.     A  soldier 
or  a  sailor  fights  under  a  flag,  not,  as  Mr.  Precisian  would  have  it, 
because  the  flag  is  hoisted  over  his  head,  but  because  he  is  under 
the  authority  which  that  flag  represents.    Sometimes  he  does  his 
fighting  above  the  flag,  as  is  often  the  case  with  sharpshooters  in 
both   army   and  navy ;  and   Farragut,  in   the   round   top   of  the 
"  Hartford,"  fought  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  as  much  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  that  floated  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  him,  as 
if  he  had  issued  his  orders  from  the  bottom  of  the  hold.     So  writs 
are  issued  under  the  authority  of  a  court,  although  the  seal  and  the 
signature  which  represent  that  authority  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
writ,  and  a  man  issues  a  letter  under  his  signature,  i.  e.,  with  the 
authority  or  attestation  given  by  his  signature,  whether  the  signa- 
ture is  at  top  or  bottom.     The  use  of  such  a  phrase  as  over  the 
signature  is  the  sign  of  a  tendency  which,  if  unchecked,  will  place 
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our  language  under  the  formative  influence,  not  of  those  who  act 
instinctively  under  guidance  of  what  we  call  its  genius,  or  of 
scholars  and  men  of  general  culture,  but  of  those  w^ho  have  least 
ability  to  fashion  it  to  honor — the  literate  folk  who  know  too  much 
to  submit  to  usage  or  authority,  and  too  little  rightfully  to  frame 
usage  or  to  have  authority  themselves. 

I  shall  notice  only  one  other  bad  example  set  by  Mr.  Howells, 
that  in  the  phrase  "  when  we  came  to  settle  for  the  wine."  He 
meant,  to  pay  for  the  wine,  that  and  nothing  more.  To  settle  is  to 
fix  firmly,  and  so,  to  adjust ;  and  therefore  the  adjusting  of  accounts 
is  well  called,  by  figure,  their  settlement.  But  the  phrase  to  settle, 
meaning  to  pay,  had  better  be  left  entirely  to  the  use  of  those 
sable  messengers  rapidly  passing  away,  who  summon  passengers 
on  steamboats  to  step  up  to  the  Cap'n's  ofiice.  For  accounts  may 
be  settled,  that  is,  they  may  be  made  clear  and  satisfactory,  as  the 
passenger  wished  his  cup  of  coffee  to  be  made  when  he  called  on 
the  negro  to  take  it  to  the  Captain's  oflUce  and  have  it  settled,  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  paid. 

To  settle  your  passage  means,  if  it  means  anything,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  to  pay  your  fare;  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
the  substitution  of  the  former  phrase  in  place  of  the  latter.  It 
displaces  one  good  word,  and  perverts  another ;  while  the  use  of 
settle  without  any  object,  which  is  sometimes  heard,  as  Hadn't 
you  better  settle  with  me  ?  is  hideous. 

Gratuitous. — An  affected  use  of  this  word  has  of  late  become 
too  common.  It  is  used  in  the  various  senses,  unfounded,  unwar- 
ranted, unreasonable,  untrue,  no  one  of  which  can  be  given  to  it 
with  propriety.  It  is  not  thus  used  either  by  the  cultivated,  or  by 
those  who  speak  plain  English  in  a  plain  way,  they  know  not  why 
or  how,  and  who  are  content  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Gratuitous 
means,  without  payment ;  as,  for  instance.  Professor  A.  delivered  a 
gratuitous  lecture.  What  meaning  can  it  have,  then,  in  a  sentence 
like  the  following?  "The  assumption  of  Senator  Fessenden,  that 
a  man  who  goes  into  a  caucus  and  acts  there  is  bound  to  vote  in 
House  or  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  caucus 
majority,  is  wholly  gratuitous."  It  is  not  gratuitous ;  it  is  unwar- 
ranted, intolerable,  unreasonable.  But  this  word  is  supposed  to  mean 
something  else,  people  don't  know  exactly  what  or  why,  and  there- 
fore, because  of  this  very  ignorance,  they  use  it.  For,  in  language, 
the  unknown  is  generally  taken  for  the  magnificent.  True,  diction- 
aries are  found  in  which  gratuitous  is  defined  as  meaning  "  asserted 
-without  proof  or  reason."  But  in  a  moment's  reflection  any  intel- 
ligent person  will  see  that  gratuitous  cannot  mean  asserted  in  any 
manner.  Dictionaries  have  come  to  be,  in  too  many  cases,  the  per- 
nicious record  of  unreasonable,  unwarranted,  and  fleeting  usage. 
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Aggravate  is  misused  by  many  persons  ignorantly,  and  in  con- 
sequence, by  many  others  thoughtlessly,  in  the  sense  of  provoke, 
irritate,  anger.  Thus  :  He  aggravates  me  by  his  impudence — mean- 
ing he  angers  me ;  Her  martyr-like  airs  were  very  aggravating — 
the  right  word  being  irritating.  The  following  example  is  from 
an  elaborate  article  in  the  critical  columns  of  a  critical  paper  of 
high  pretentions :  "  This  lovely  girl,  so  different  in  her  naive  ways 
and  lady-like  carriage  from  all  her  homely  surroundings,  puzzles 
Felix,  aggravates  him,  and  finally  leads  him  into  attempting  to  in- 
fuse more  of  seriousness  into  her  nature."  The  writer  meant  that 
l^sihev  provoked  Felix.  Her  conduct  and  bearing  called  forth,  i.  e., 
pro-voked,  certain  action  on  his  part.  Aggravate  means  merely  to 
add  weight  to.  Injury  is  aggravated  when  insult  is  added  to  it. 
An  insult  may  be  aggravated  by  being  offered  to  a  man  who  is 
courteous  and  kindly,  as  it  may  be  palliated  by  being  offered  to  a 
brute  and  a  bully.  But  it  is  no  more  proper  to  say  in  the  one  case 
that  the  person  is  aggravated,  than  in  the  other  to  say  that  he  is 
palliated. 

Those  sort. — Many  persons  who  should,  and  who,  perhaps,  do, 
know  better,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  this  incongruous  combina- 
tion, ex.  gr.  those  sort  of  men,  instead  of  that  sort.  The  pronoun 
belongs  to  sort^  and  not  to  men.  It  would  be  as  well  to  say,  those 
company  of  soldiers. 

Evacuate. — This  word  is  often  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
ill-treatment  from  which  leave  suffers.  Thus :  General  Pemberton 
expects  to  evacuate  to-morrow  about  nine  a.  m.,  or  the  enemy  evac- 
uated last  night.  Evacuate  does  not  mean  to  go  away,  but  to 
make  empty ;  and  when  the  word  is  used  in  regard  to  military 
movements,  evacuation  is  a  mere  consequence,  result,  or,  at  most, 
concomitant  of  the  going  away  of  the  garrison.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons the  mention  of  the  place  departed  from  is  in  this  case  particu- 
larly necessary. 

As  WELL. — This  phrase  is  very  improperly  used  by  some  British 
writers  in  the  sense  of  also,  all  the  same.  For  instance,  "  When 
we  arrived  John  was  weary,  and  I  was  tired  as  well" — i.e.,  also. 
"Her  old  lover  made  her  presents,  but  just  as  well  she  hated  the 
sight  of  him  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  " — i.e.,  she  hated  him  all 
the  same.  This  mis-usage  has  yet  no  foot-hold  here,  although, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  second-rate  British  novels,  it  begins  to  be 
heard.  As  well  has  but  one  meaning :  Kate  sings  as  well  as  Mary 
— i.e.,  Kate's  singing  has  all  of  good  that  there  is  in  Mary's.  John 
may  as  well  go  as  James — i.e.,  as  much  good  will  ensue  to  all  con- 
cerned by  John's  going  as  by  James's. 

Pell-mell, — This  word  or  phrase  implies  a  crowd  and  confusion. 
(Fr.  meUe),  and  should  never  be  applied,  as  it  is  by  some  speakers 
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and  some  writers  for  the  press,  to  an  individual ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
this  sentence  from  a  first-rate  newspaper,  "  I  rushed  pell-mell  out 
of  the  theatre."  The  writer  might  as  well  have  said  that  he  rushed 
out  promiscuously,  or  that  he  marched  out  by  platoons. 

Alike  is  very  commonly  used  with  both  in  a  manner  so  unjustifi- 
able and  so  inconsistent  with  reason  as  to  make  the  resulting  phrase 
as  gross  a  bull  as  was  ever  perpetrated.  For  example,  "  Those  two 
pearls  are  both  alike."  This  is  equal  to  the  story  of  Sam  and  Jem 
resembling  each  other  very  much,  especially  Sam.  When  we  say 
of  two  objects  that  they  are  alike,  we  say  that  they  are  like  each 
other,  that  they  are  like  one  to  the  other — that  is,  simply,  that  one 
is  like  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  one  with  the 
other,  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  separate  ;  but  by  using  hoth^  we 
compare  them  as  two  together,  not  separately  one  with  the  other. 
Both  means  merely,  and  only,  the  two  together.  Etymologically 
it  means  the  two  two;  and  it  corresponds  to  the  French  phrase, 
toils  les  deux.  Of  two  objects  we  may  say  that  both  are  good, 
and  that  they  are  equally  good  ;  but  not  that  both  are  equally  good, 
which  we  do  say  if  we  say  that  both  alike  are  good.  The  authority 
of  very  long  and  very  eminent  usage  can  be  brought  in  support  of 
both  alike;  but  this  is  one  of  those  points  upon  which  such 
authority  is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  phrase  is  not  an  idiom,  and  it  is 
at  variance  with  reason.  This  is  apparent  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  "  Saturday  Review : "  "  We  cannot  for  a  moment  venture 
to  disbelieve  Mr.  Larcher's  word.  The  word  of  a  man  who  writes 
for  the  Zouaves  is  as  good  as  his  oath.  Both  are  alike  in  valuable." 
The  absurdity  here  becomes  manifest.  The  writer  meant  to  say,  by 
the  inversion  of  irony,  that  word  and  oath  were  equally  worthless. 
He  might  have  said  that  both  were  invaluable,  or  that  they  were 
alike  invaluable ;  but  it  needs  no  words  to  show  that  both  could 
not  be  alike,  ^.  e.,  equally  invaluable.  The  error  is  more  and  other 
than  pleonasm  or  than  tautology. 

Railroad  Depot  is  the  abominable  name  usually  given  in  this 
country  to  a  railway  station.  In  England  they  generally  say  rail- 
way ;  but  some  of  their  companies  are  styled  Railroad  Companies. 
In  America  the  compound  most  in  use  is  raih'oad,  but  we  have  the 
Erie  Railway  Company,  and  others  of  like  name.  How  the  differ- 
ence came  about  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover ;  but  railway  is 
absolutely  right,  and  railroad,  at  least,  measurably  wrong.  A  way 
is  that  which  guides  or  directs  a  course,  or  that  upon  which  any- 
thing moves  or  is  carried.  Hence,  we  say  that  a  ship,  when  she  is 
launched,  glides  into  the  water  upon  her  ways.  The  ways  upon 
which  a  ship  is  launched  are  quite  like  those  which  guide  railway 
carriages,  and  which  at  first  were  called  tramways.  A  road  is 
the  ground   ridden   over,   the    land    appropriated   to   travel   and 
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used  as  a  means  of  communication  between  place  and  place.  A 
YSiilwaj/  is  laid  i/2)o?i  a  road,  and  the  road  is  always  somewhat, 
and  generally  very  much,  wider  than  the  way.  But  the  call- 
ing a  way,  a  road,  is  a  venial  offence  compared  to  that  of 
calling  a  station  a  depot.  Every  depot  (if  we  must  substitute  a 
French  word  for  an  English  one  of  the  same  length — storehouse) 
is  a  station,  although  not  in  all  cases  a  passenger  or  even  a  freight 
station  ;  but  very  few  stations  are  depdt.  A  depot  is  a  place 
where  stores  and  materials  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping.  A  little 
lonely  shanty,  which  looks  like  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers, 
a  staging  of  a  few  planks  upon  which  two  or  three  people  stand 
like  criminals  awaiting  execution — to  call  such  places  depots  is  the 
heighth  of  pretentious  absurdity.  But  it  is  not  less  incorrect  to 
give  the  same  name  to  the  most  imposing  building  which  is  used 
merely  as  a  stopping  place  for  trains  and  passengers.  Station 
means  merely  a  standing,  as  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Hamlet : 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 

and  a  railway  station  is  a  railway  standing — a  place  where  trains 
and  passengers  stand  for  each  other.      There   is   no  justification 
whatever  for  calling  such  a  place  a  depCt.     And  to  aggravate  the 
offence  of  so  doing  as  much  as  possible,  the  word  is  pronounced  in 
a  manner  which  is  of  itself  an  affront  to  common  sense  and  good 
taste — that  is,  neither  day-poh,  as  it  should  be  if  it  is  used  as  a 
French  word,  nor  dee-pott,  as  it  should  be  if  it  has  been  adopted  as 
an  English  word.     With  an  affectation  of  French  pronunciation  as 
becoming  as  a  French  bonnet  or  French  manners  to  some  of  those 
who  wear   them,  it  is  called  dee-poh,  the   result   being   a   hybrid 
English-French  monster,  which,  with  the  phrase  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  should  be  put  out  of  existence  with  all  convenient  dispatch. 
HuMAXiTAEiAN  is  vcry  absurdly  misused  by  a  certain  class  of 
speakers  and  writers.     It  is  a  theological  word ;  and  its  meaning, 
and  its  only  meaning,  is :    One  who  holds  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
mere  man.     But  it  is  used  by  the  people  in  question,  whose  exam- 
ple has  infected  others,  as  if  it  meant  humane,  and  something  more. 
Now,  as  the  meaning  of  humane  is  recognizing  in  a  common  hu- 
manity a  bond  of  kindness,  good-will  and  good  offices,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  what  more   humanitarian,  if  admitted  in  this  sense, 
could  mean.     In  brief,  humane  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  hu- 
manitarian, used  in  the  sense  of  widely-benevolent  and  philan- 
tropic,  is  mere  cant,  the  result  of  an  effort  by  certain  people  to 
elevate  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  common  feeling  by  giv- 
ing it  a  grand  and  peculiar  name. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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IT^ORTY  years  of  "  evangelism  "  have  made  the  name  of  Elder 
Knapp  somewhat  familiar  to  the  American  religious  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  to  Avhich  he  belongs. 
During  twoscore  years  he  has  literally  "  stumped  "  the  whole  North, 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  down  to  Richmond  and  Louisville,  and  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  where  now,  a  veteran  of  seventy,  he 
charges  against  "the  strongholds  of  infidelity  "  with  all  the  fire  of 
youth.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  even  with  his  own  sect,  it 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  eccentric  evangelist  employs  the 
best  method  of  presenting  religion  to  his  fellow-men.  He  has  met 
warm  support,  but  also  determined  opposition,  from  his  brethren, 
and  perhaps  not  even  his  admirers  would  like  to  call  him  a  repre- 
sentative clergyman. 

As  an  evangelist,  however — whose  mission  is  to  move  from  point 
to  point  and  excite  religious  revivals — Elder  Knapp  is  emphatically 
a  representative  man.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  stirred  up  in  many 
Atlantic  coastwise  cities — Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Richmond — and  in  many  interior  towns,  relig- 
ious excitements  of  a  sort  almost  unparalleled  in  America ;  in  sev- 
eral places  he  was  attacked  by  mobs.  Times  have  changed  now, 
and  no  itinerant  would  be  likely  to  arouse  to-day  either  the  fervor 
or  the  opposition  he  then  succeeded  in  evoking.  The  Elder  him- 
self has  subsided  into  comparative  obscurity,  and,  no  longer  the 
figure  or  power  he  was,  has  restlessly,  in  his  old  age,  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  seek  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

In  the  leisure  of  his  later  and  quieter  preaching  tours,  the  Elder 
pens  and  publishes  *  his  autobiography.  Autobiographies  are  of 
those  books  whereof  great  numbers  should  be  written,  and,  now 
and  then,  though  rarely,  one  published.  However,  the  pioneer  in 
any  illustrious  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  of  the  few  whose  self-writ- 
ten records  are  entitled  to  public  perusal :  his  story  will  be  fresh, 
as  he  treads  fields  untrodden ;  and  probably  full  of  incident,  because 
a  record  of  obstacles.  Elder  Knapp  may  at  least  plead  the  privi- 
lege of  the  pioneer.  The  gentleman  who  performs  the  friendly 
task  of  editing  him  and  toning  him  down,  declares  that,  till  the 
Elder's  time,  "  the  institution  of  protracted  meetings  was  compara- 
tively unknown,"  and  that  "posterity  will  speak  of  him  as  the 
pioneer  and  champion  of  modem  evangelism."    He  further  tells  us 

*  Autobiography  of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp.    Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  R.  Jef- 
fery.    New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Company.    Now  in  press. 
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that  the  Elder  "  challenged  the  conscientious  scruples  of  nearly  all 
the  leaders  in  that  portion  of  the  American  Zion  to  which  he  be- 
longed." He  was,  in  short,  the  first  of  professional  revivalists,  and 
the  originator  of  *'  protracted  meetings  "  in  the  denomination  of 
Baptists.  As  to  the  opposition  he  met,  the  Elder  quaintly  says 
of  most  of  his  brethren,  "they  exercised  themselves  mainly  in 
finding  fault  with  those  who  *  had  a  mind  to  work '  for  God,  and 
made  me  think  of  a  goose  who  would  sit  all  Summer  on  a  few  round 
stones,  hiss  off  any  who  might  propose  to  supply  her  with  eggs, 
and  finally  get  up  without  hatching  a  gosling." 

The  Elder  has  something  to  show  for  his  forty  years.  He  gives 
statistics  of  his  conversions — 100,  200,  500  in  a  week;  1,000,  2,000, 
5,000  in  a  town.  Wherever  he  went,  he  had  converts  at  once  by 
the  hundreds  ;  if  only  by  the  tens  or  the  scores,  he  regarded  it  as 
a  relative  waste  of  labor.  Up  to  July,  1867,  he  had  held  about 
150  "protracted  meetings/' ^.  e.,  revivals ;  he  had  preached  about 
1,360  sei-mons,  beside  prayei*s  made,  of  which  no  reckoning  is  kept. 
And  as  to  his  total  conversions,  he  says :  "  For  a  time,  I  endeav- 
ored to  keep  an  approximate  account  of  the  persons  who  professed 
conversion  in  my  meetings,  but  after  my  reckonings  took  in  more 
than  100,000, 1  gave  up  the  attempt."  One  hundred  thoicsand — 
and  then  gave  up  the  tally  !  These  are  enormous  figures.  But 
they  are  not  impossible.  Elder  Knapp  is  the  most  rapid  of  all 
revivalists,  and  has  had  forty  years  of  constant  work.  He  tells  us, 
with  some  humor,  how,  in  New  York,  he  insisted  on  having  the 
church  committee  for  the  reception  of  new  members  convene  in  the 
vestry  below,  while  the  revival  was  going  on  above,  and  "as  fast 
as  they  found  peace  in  believing,  I  sent  them  below  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  church."  And  thus,  in  one  and  the  same  evening,  a 
person  might  be  a  scoffer,  then  convicted,  converted,  examined  and 
received  as  a  member  of  the  church.  "  Sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
would  present  themselves  of  an  evening,"  he  tells  us,  and  they 
"  took  me  to  task  for  sendinsr  the  converts  faster  than  the  church 
could  receive  them." 

We  can  hardly  doubt  the  Elder,  therefore,  when,  under  the  head  of 
"  number  of  conversions,"  he  says  that,  after  counting  about  100,000, 
he  "abandoned  the  effort  to  reckon  numbers  more  than  twenty 
years  ago."  And  he  adds,  "I  found  the  attempt  to  number  Israel 
an  impossibility,  and  suspected  that  it  might  be  a  sin.  I  must, 
therefore,  refer  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Judgment,  which,"  as  he  truthfully  remarks,  "  will  be  more  accu- 
rate than  my  most  careful  endeavors  could  possibly  make  it." 
Touching  the  number  of  immersions  he  administered,  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  only  baptized  about  5,000  persons.  But  his  energy  was 
not  at  fault  here — he  chose  to  allow  the  pastors  of  churches,  in  gen- 
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eral,  to  administer  the  ordinance.  He  says,  in  one  place,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  revival  in  Orleans,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1832: 
"At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  I  baptized  sixty  persons  in  thirty 
minutes."  But  this  is  going  too  far.  To  anybody  at  all  familiar 
with  the  ceremony,  with  its  inevitable  losses  of  time  in  its  various 
parts,  this  feat,  on  which  the  Elder  plumes  himself,  seems  to  partake 
rather  of  indecorous  haste,  than  to'  be  cause  of  congratulation. 
There  is  no  need  of  such  rapidity.  Less  criticism,  however,  may 
be  passed  on  another  interesting  anecdote  the  Elder  relates  of  him- 
self, of  the  same  order:  "  On  one  occasion  I  formed  twenty  men  in 
a  line  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and,  locking  arms,  they  walked 
with  me  abreast  down  into  the  water.  On  reaching  suitable  depth, 
I  commenced  baptizing  them ;  and,  each  one  standing  in  the  water 
till  all  had  been  *  buried  with  Christ,'  we  then  locked  arms  again 
and  returned  to  the  shore." 

But  we  must  now  give  more  particular  attention  to  the  Elder's 
account  of  the  way  he  himself  embraced  Christianity,  and  began 
his  ministerial  labors.  He  was  born  in  1799,  in  Otsego  County, 
'New  York,  of  Episcopal  parents,  who  taught  him  the  Creed  and 
Catechism  from  infancy.  "  From  the  first  of  my  remembrance," 
he  says,  "  I  had  seasons  of  secret  prayer,  and  of  deep  anxiety  about 
the  future  welfare  of  my  soul ; "  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
"  saw  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  terrestrial  enjoyments,"  and 
"  betook  himself  to  the  Bible,  hymn-book,  prayer,  and  the  house  of 
God."  One  particular  day,  he  went  into  the  woods  "  with  a  deter- 
mination never  to  return  without  relief  to  my  soul,"  and  there 
"  prayed  and  read  and  read  and  prayed."  The  result  was  all  that 
lie  had  desired. 

1  felt  my  vileness  ;  all  my  sins  rose  before  me  like  mountains.  I  thought  I 
ihad  prayed,  read  the  Bible,  attended  meetings,  and  done  all  that  was  in  my 
j)0wer  to  do  ;  and  yet  I  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  more  and  more 
.despicable  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  saw  clearly  the  righteousness  of  God  in  send- 
ing me  to  the  lowest  hell.  At  this  moment  the  earth  seemed  to  open  beneath 
me^  and  hell  appeared  to  be  yawning  for  my  reception.  I  closed  my  eyes  fully 
•expecting  to  open  them  no  more  until  I  opened  them  in  hell,  and  lifted  them  up 
with  the  rich  man  in  torment.  But,  to  the  joy  and  rapture  of  my  soul,  after  a 
short  space  of  time  passed  in  this  condition,  my  load  of  guilt  was  gone.  I  rose 
up  quickly,  turned  my  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  thought  I  saw  Jesus  descending 
with  his  arms  extended  for  my  reception.  My  soul  leaped  within  me,  and  I 
broke  forth  into  singing  praises  to  the  blessed  Saviour. 

About  this  time,  there  was  a  revival  among  the  Baptists  near  by, 
and  what  with  the  immersions  he  then  witnessed  and  his  own  Bibli- 
cal researches,  he  saw  clearly  that  his  "  having  been  sprinkled  in 
infancy  would  not  answer  the  commands  of  God,  to  believe  and  be 
baptized."  He"  continued  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  Jesus  for  some 
length  of  time,  say  some  ten  or  twelve  months.  But,  beginning 
about  -then  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  young  company,  and  joining 
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heartily  in  many  of  their  amusements,"  he  experienced  "  a  serious 
decline  in  spirituality."  "Within  a  few  months  he  "  often  delivered 
orations  and  made  speeches  concerning  religion  for  sport."  In  the 
same  paragraph,  however,  the  Elder  says :  "  But  I  never  could, 
even  in  my  most  distant  wanderings,  hear  religion  ridiculed  with- 
out great  pain."  This  part  of  the  autobiography  the  editor  should 
revise,  that  the  contradictory  expressions  may  be  adjusted.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  a  Baptist  church. 

The  Elder  now  bent  himself  manfully  to  get  enough  education  to 
preach.  Little  was  required,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  rigid 
economy — chopping  wood,  doing  chores,  going  in  shirt  sleeves  to 
save  the  coat,  teaching  school,  etc. — he  found  himself  at  a  Theological 
Institute  at  Hamilton,  in  1822,  and  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist 
church  three  years  later.  For  the  first  eight  years  thereafter, 
the  Elder  farmed  on  week  days  and  preached  on  Sundays ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  says,  "  I  looked  upon  the  past  eight  years  of 
my  ministry  as  comparatively  wasted.  I  felt  that  I  had  turned 
aside  for  filthy  lucre."  He  had  "  baptized  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  converts,"  or  an  average  of  thirty-two  a  year.  And,  besides, 
he  adds,  "  the  church  being  small  and  poor,  they  failed  to  give  me 
enough  for  the  current  support  of  my  family."  He  resolved  to  sell 
his  farm  and  become  an  itinerant  evangelist.     This  was  in  1833. 

"  It  was  thought  by  some,"  he  says,  "  that  not  less  than  two 
thousand  souls  were  converted  during  the  first  eighteen  months  " 
of  his  evangelizing  ministry ;  but  with  his  fame  began  also  his  life- 
long troubles.  "I  was  called  on  to  encounter  great  opposition, 
alike  from  professed  Chiistians  and  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christ ; 
ay,  even  from  ministei-s  of  the  gospel.  My  motives  were  impugned. 
I  met  with  several  severe  losses,  also,  in  pecuniary  matters.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  the  devils  in  hell  were  let  loose  upon  me." 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  confidence  in  a  way  which  we 
should  not  like  to  describe  except  in  his  own  language  : 

After  spending  one  whole  day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  continuing  my 
fast  till  midnight,  the  place  where  I  was  staying  was  filled  with  the  manifested 
glory  of  God.  His  presence  appeared  to  me,  not  exactly  in  visible  form,  but  as 
really  to  my  recognition  as  though  he  had  come  in  person,  and  a  voice  seemed 
to  say  to  me,  "  Hast  thou  ever  lacked  a  field  in  which  to  labor? "  I  answered, 
"Not  a  day."  "Have  I  not  sustained  thee,  and  blessed  thy  labors?"  I 
answered,  "  Yea,  Lord."  "  Then  learn  that  henceforth  thou  art  not  dependent 
on  thy  brethren,  but  on  me."  ...  In  this  manifestation  of  God's  presence  to 
me,  he  cast  no  reflections  on  those  of  my  ministerial  brethren  who  diflered  from 
me,  but,  in  the  most  tender  manner,  bade  me  leave  them  to  pursue  their  own 
way,  and  cleave  only  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Elder's  story,  as  narrated 
by  him,  consists  in  its  exemplifications  of  what  to  him  and  to  many 
others  appeared  as  special  providences.     He  tells  us  that  Pennyan, 
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N.  Y.,  was  once  "  the  seat  of  infidelity  for  that  entire  region,"  and 
"  I  learned,  after  the  danger  had  passed,  that  a  drunken  Universal- 
ist,  armed  with  a  knife  and  pistol,  had  sought  to  waylay  me  for 
three  successive  nights  ;  but  God  delivered  me  out  of  his  hands  by 
leading  me  to  go  to  my  lodgings  by  a  different  route  each  night, 
though,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  recognize  any  particular  reason  for 
doing  so."  In  the  same  i)lace  another  infidel  "  left  the  meeting- 
house swearing  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
Shortly  after  he  had  reached  home  he  was  taken  ill.  His  skin 
turned  as  yellow  as  saffron ;  his  tongue  became  so  swollen  that  he 
could  not  speak  a  word,  nor  keep  it  within  his  mouth.  On  the 
second  day  after  he  was  seized  he  died." 

On  one  occasion,  while  baptizing  some  converts.  Elder  Knapp 
saw  a  young  man  perched  up  in  a  tree,  looking  on.  "  I  prayed 
that  God  would  speak  to  that  *  Zaccheus,'  and  make  him  come 
down.  On  the  following  Lord's  day  he  was  baptized  in  the  same 
place."  At  one  time,  as  he  was  preaching,  a  youth  began  to  draw 
the  Elder's  portrait  on  the  back  of  a  pew.  "  All  of  a  sudden,  his 
hand  was  seized  with  palsy,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  it.  He 
came  out  for  prayers,  and  was  hopefully  brought  to  Christ."  A 
company  of  infidels  were  chopping  wood,  and  one  was  mimicking 
the  Elder's  sermon,  when  *'  something  seemed  to  speak  to  him  in 
audible  tones,  saying,  *  You  wicked  wretch ! '  His  axe  dropped 
from  his  hands,  and  he  fell  helpless  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried 
to  his  home,  and  Brother  Eaton  was  sent  for  to  pray  for  him.  He 
became  a  penitent  and  pardoned  man." 

Again,  the  Elder  speaks  of  a  reformed  drunkard  who  left  his 
business,  and  spent  all  his  time  in  the  revival.  One  day  his  wife 
told  him  that  there  was  nothing  for  dinner.  He  assured  her  that 
God  would  provide  for  those  who  were  intent  on  doing  His  will. 
As  he  turned  to  leave,  he  espied  a  five-dollar  bill  which  some  one 
had  thrust  in  under  the  door.  On  another  occasion  his  wife  re- 
minded him  that  the  rent  was  due.  He  gave  her  a  similar  answer, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterward  a  friend  sent  to  the  house  money 
enough  to  meet  the  rent.  "  In  this  trustful  way  he  worked  all 
Winter.  His  daily  wants  were  provided  for,  and  he  was  busy  in 
winning  souls."  At  Bennington,  in  1836,  two  youths  took  out  the 
tongue  of  the  church  bell,  as  a  joke.  "Much  prayer  was  offered" 
for  them,  says  the  Elder,  "  and  I  ventured  to  utter  a  prediction 
that  within  one  year  from  that  time  the  young  men,  who  had  thus 
attempted  to  silence  the  voice  of  God,  would  be  in  hell.  In  less 
than  a  year  afterward  they  both  died  without  hope.  One  of  them 
arose  from  his  bed  in  the  night,  and,  opening  a  door  in  the  dark, 
fell  headlong  and  broke  his  neck."     In  this  case,  however,  our  sym- 
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pathies  are  less  with  the  Elder  than  with  those  who  offered  the 
"  much  prayer." 

At  Yale  College,  the  annual  ball  of  the  junior  class  was  put  off, 
owing  to  tlie  revival  which  the  Elder  aroused  in  passing  through 
New  Haven.  However,  "  it  was  said  by  one  of  them  that  *  the 
ball  should  come  off  in  spite  of  Knapp,  the  devil,  or  the  Almighty  ! ' 
But  one  of  the  managers  was  taken  sick  suddenly,  and  died.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  ball  his  schoolmates  followed  him  to  the 
grave."  An  "  infidel,"  riding  by  the  Elder's  meeting  in  Lowell, 
"  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to  him,  *  Behold  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another  ! '  He  trembled,  and,  had  he  not  held  on  to 
his  horse's  mane,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground."  He  was  con- 
verted. At  the  same  meeting  the  Elder  asked  all  who  were  "  will- 
ing to  live  and  die  by  Universalism  "  to  rise.  One  woman  arose  ; 
"  but  a  sense  of  her  awful  temerity  overwhelmed  her.  She  sank 
down  on  her  seat,  convicted  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  Shortly  after- 
ward she  was  converted.  A  man  who  once  collected  a  crowd  to 
break  up  one  of  the  Elder's  meetings,  "  on  his  way  was  taken  sick ; 
lie  lingered  a  short  time,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  wedding 
he  was  a  corpse." 

In  Erie,  in  1847,  a  Universalist  minister  arose  and  disputed  some 
of  the  Elder's  doctrines.  The  latter  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  that  "if  this  servant  of  the  devil  was  within  the  reach  of 
mercy,  he  might  be  converted  on  the  spot ;  but  if  he  was  never  to 
be  converted,  that  his  mouth  might  be  closed,  so  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  lead  others  down  to  hell."  The  Elder  adds  that  this 
minister  lost  his  power  of  speech  that  very  night,  could  only  speak 
just  above  a  whisper,  and  that  "the  Universalists  sought  to  keep 
these  facts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  community."  He  adds  that 
"he  has  remained  speechless  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  I  have 
recently  heard  that  his  power  of  speech  is  somewhat  improving." 
And  we  are  referred,  in  fine,  for  corroboration,  to  the  older  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  At  another  place,  the  bass-viol  player  at  the 
church  left  it,  after  the  opening  music,  "  to  perform  on  the  fiddle  at 
a  ball.  Much  prayer  was  offered."  The  musician,  entering  the 
ball-room,  informed  the  manager  that  Elder  Knapp  had  just  been 
praying  that  "  the  right  arm  of  the  fiddler  might  be  palsied,  and 
that  the  music  might  sound  like  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
damned  in  the  vaults  of  hell."  The  fiddler  took  his  stand;  but  be- 
fore the  first  set  was  half  through,  was  seized  with  a  tremor,  and 
his  arm  fell  palsied  by  his  side.  The  music  ceased,  and,  turning  to 
the  manager,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  under  conviction.  My  restora  . 
tion  doctrines  Avill  not  serve  me.  I  am  resolved  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  and  I  advise  you  all  to  do  the  same."  The 
ball  was  broken  up.     The  fiddler  and  the  manager  came  directly 
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over  to  the  church.  The  musician  made  known  his  case,  and  was 
converted  on  the  spot.  Many  such  occurrences  could  be  cited  from 
the  Elder's  story.  Some  of  them  appear  rather  too  "  pat,"  and  in 
some,  doubtless,  the  interpretation  of  the  incident  rather  than  the 
incident  is  remarkable. 

In  his  preaching  "  campaigns  " — for  such  a  word  is  appropriate 
to  the  warfare  he  waged — the  Elder  was  much  aided  by  a  ready 
wit,  a  great  skill  at  repartee,  and  a  natural  tact  at  humor  in  illus- 
tration, which  served  him  many  a  good  turn,  and  always  made  his 
sermons  lively.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  anecdote  on  this 
point  not  generally  known,  and  which  the  Elder  does  not  tell,  but 
for  whose  authenticity  we  can  ourselves  vouch.  A  brother  clergy- 
man, who  also  liked  popularity,  once  asked  him,  in  Boston,  in  a 
tone  of  fraternal  suggestion,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  he 
should  "  leave  more  of  the  Knapp  out  of  his  sermons,  and  put  in 
more  of  Christ."  "  Why,"  instantly  retorted  the  veteran  Evange- 
list, "  if  I  should  leave  the  Knapp  out  of  my  sermons,  they  would 
be  as  threadbare  as  yours ! "  The  keenness  of  the  repartee  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  almost  "  gilding  gold "  to  explain  that  there  is 
also  a  pun  in  the  reply,  on  the  word  oiap. 

But  to  return  to  the  autobiography.  On  one  occasion,  while 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  Mulberry  Street  church,  in  New  York,  a 
young  man,  to  raise  a  laugh,  arose  and  asked  prayers  for  the  devil. 
"  Brethren,"  instantly  responded  the  Elder  from  the  pulpit,  "  this 
young  man  has  asked  you  to  pray  for  his  father."  In  his  intro- 
duction, the  Elder,  alluding  to  his  age,  says,  "  On  reflection,  I  could 
see  that  I  was  outliving  my  generation,  and  that  another  had  already 
risen,  which  *knew  not  Jacob.''  "  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  remem- 
ber Lowell's  "  Elder  Joash  Q.  Balcom,  2d,"  who  is  unhappily  only 
outlined  for  posterity,  but  whose  portrait,  if  fully  drawn,  might  mar- 
vellously resemble  that  of  our  own  hero ;  and  if  he  recalls  him  or 
the  Rev.  Shearjashub  Scrimgour,  he  will  recall  also  Parson  Wilbur's 
sermon  against  their  opinions,  upon  the  text  (Heb.  xiii.,  9),  *'Be 
not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines." 

In  one  Southern  city  it  was  expected  the  mob  would  attack  the 
Elder  for  his  habit  of  preaching  anti-slavery  wherever  there  were 
any  pro-slavery  people.  A  number  of  ministers  were  in  the  pulpit 
when  he  entered  the  church,  "  and  two  of  them,"  he  says,  "  were 
skulking  down  behind  the  desk  lest  they  should  be  hurt  by  any 
missiles  that  might  be  sent  at  me.  I  gave  one  of  them  a  jog,  and 
told  him  to  sit  up,  for  he  had  not  religion  enough  to  make  him 
worthy  of  martyrdom  yet."  In  speaking  of  the  advice  which  the 
physicians  gave  him  to  abstain  from  preaching,  or  at  least  from 
shouting,  on  account  of  a  serious  affection  of  the  throat,  he  dryly 
says  he  could  not  consent,  and  so  "  continued  to  preach  fifteen  ser- 
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mons  per  week,  until,  by  praying,  preaching,  and  drinking  freely  of 
cold  water,  my  complaint  was  broken  up."  Once,  in  Hannibal 
Centre,  N.  Y.  (by-the-way,  "Hannibal  Centre"  is  good),  the  wood 
in  the  church  stove  would  not  burn,  and  the  conGjreojation  "  was 
small,  and  their  hearts  as  cold  as  the  weather.  After  a  few  of 
them  had  prayed  as  much  as  they  could,  I  rose  up  and  remarked 
that  '  such  jjrayers  as  these  Avill  freeze  us  all  to  death.'  "  This,  we 
may  add,  was  the  place  of  which  the  Elder  remarks,  "  I  pitched  in- 
to Universalism  as  usual.  Two  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
sect  came  in  to  take  notes  for  their  newspaper.  The  power  of  God 
confounded  his  enemies.  Both  of  these  reporters  were  converted." 
This,  however,  was  after  both  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  fire 
burned  more  brightly. 

Of  the  Congregationalists  in  Rutland,  he  says  "  they  were  *  old 
fogies.'  They  would  invite  neither  Finney  nor  Burchard  to  labor 
with  them ;  nor  did  they  get  re-converted  during  this  meeting. 
They  did  not  bdieve  in  young  converts  speaking  or  j^raying,  for 
fear  they  might  become  proud.  The  *  old  fogies '  went  poking 
along  like  an  old  lazy  yoke  of  oxen,  keeping  a  little  ahead  of  the 
converts,  and  hooking  them  back  lest  they  should  go  too  fast." 
The  Elder  was  impatient  of  honorary  titles  for  clergymen.  He 
speaks,  as  has  been  seen,  of  a  brother  clergyman,  as  Finney,  and 
invariably  refers  to  himself,  if  possible,  as  plain  "Knapp."  In  one 
of  his  sermons  he  asks,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  D.  D.  ? 
or  of  the  Right  Rev.  Simon  Peter,  D.  D.  ? "  And  he  adds,  with 
some  pungency: 

In  numerous  cases  the  very  association  of  this  title  with  certain  names  in- 
voluntarily excites  the  mental  inquiry,  How  did  they  get  it  ?  In  some  cases 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  solicit  the  board  of  a  college  to 
bestow  on  them  the  title.  In  other  cases  the  minister  resorts  to  indirection. 
His  friends  move  in  the  matter.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  in  many  cases  the 
college  board  have  as  much  regard  to  pecuniary  returns  as  they  do  to  the  de- 
servedness  of  the  candidate.  There  are  many  D.  D.'s  in  modern  times  who 
cannot  preach  a  sermon  without  murdering  the  Queen's  English,  and  whose 
chief  distinction  in  the  ministry  is  their  want  of  success  in  winning  souls. 

It  is  in  his  sermons,  however,  that  eccentricity  of  expression  is 
chiefly  to  be  found.  One  series  of  these  claims  to  be  a  complete 
statement  of  what  goes  to  producing  a  revival  of  religion,  and  the 
one  especially  on  "How  to  Get  Up  a  Revival,"  is  as  precise  and 
definite  in  its  "  receipts,"  if  we  may  so  speak — we  had  almost  said, 
as  Professor  Blot's  cook-book.  But  there  is  an  obvious  sincerity 
in  all  his  eccentricity.  He  declares  "  those  who  have  imagined 
that  I  have  depended  for  effect  on  eccentricities  of  speech,  or  tactics 
of  management,  have  utterly  misapprehended  me,  and  done  me 
great  injustice.  My  reliance  has  been  upon  the  power  of  God's 
truth."    And,  ludicrous  as  are  some  of  his  sensational  sentences,  yet 
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there  is  some  cohesion  in  their  logic  (if  the  premises  be  granted), 
and  a  nervous  English  in  their  phraseology,  which  are  surely  bet- 
ter than  refined  twaddle  with  neither  ideas  nor  racy  English  to  re- 
commend it. 

At  all  events,  those  who  have  ever  heard  the  man  himself  will 
like  to  read  his  discourses.  The  slap-dash  style  of  discourse  and 
doctrine  of  this  Baptist  Boanerges,  undoubtedly  does  lose  some- 
thing in  type,  lacking  there  the  visage  and  voice,  the  extempore 
wit,  the  up-country  enunciation,  which  made  the  very  word 
"  Knapp  "  different  in  the  pulpit  from  its  look  on  the  page.  A 
friendly  hand  (perhaps  his  own)  seems  to  have  pared  down  cer- 
tain telling  points  in  the  famous  "  Ox  Sermon,"  "  Hen  Sermon," 
"  Devil  Sermon,"  and  some  others,  as  originally  delivered ;  and  we 
miss  in  print  some  recurrences  of  the  word  h-11,  d — n,  and  so  forth, 
which,  forsooth,  must  not,  as  Pope  says,  be  mentioned  "  to  ears 
polite,"  but  with  which  the  Elder  was  not  ashamed  to  plenteously 
besprinkle  his  sermons.  » 

And,  after  all,  as  to  the  matter  of  extravagance,  we  can  hardly 
see  much  to  choose,  as  to  that  particular  quality,  between  his  sen- 
sational, and,  so  to  speak,  "New  York  Herald"  style  of  go-ahead- 
ativeness  in  religion,  and  the  dense  ignorance  and  crass  stupidity  of 
those  against  whom  his  career  was  a  re-action.  He  says  :  "  Be- 
lieving that  the  salvation  of  the  elect  was  determined  by  an  eternal 
purpose,  irrespective  of  agencies,  our  fathers  taught  that  an  attempt 
to  instruct  an  inquirer,  or  plead  with  an  impenitent  person,  would 
be  a  presumptuous  interference  with  the  inscrutable  purposes  of 
God.  Parents  studiously  avoided  religious  conversation  with  their 
children ;  family  prayer  was  rarely  observed.  In  many  instances 
the  logic  of  the  creed  made  parents  doubt  the  propriety  of  praying 
for  the  conversion  of  their  children,  while  the  idea  of  teaching  an 
unregenerate  child  to  pray  for  himself  was  deemed  an  approach  to 
sacrilege.  These  views  prevailed  throughout  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland." 

However,  when  the  Elder  first  began  his  work,  he  preached  for 
all  "evangelical"  denominations,  "leaving,"  as  he  says,  "the 
division  of  the  spoils  with  the  pastors  and  churches  after  I  had 
gone."  But  this  method  had  "  serious  evils.  In  the  first  place,  the 
difierent  churches  were  almost  always  sure  to  quarrel  about  their 
respective  share  of  the  converts.  This  contention  would  sto^)  the 
revival,  the  wicked  would  triumph,  and  devils  hold  a  jubilee  in 
hell."  Hence  he  afterward  confined  his  attention  mainly  to  Bap- 
tist churches.  But  he  met  opposition.  One  class  of  his  brother 
clergymen,  he  says,  "  opposed  me  from  jealousy,"  feeling  "  their 
own  want  of  pulpit  power."   Others  "  disliked  my  peculiar  methods 
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of  presenting  the  gospel,"  thinking  it  better  to  "  say  hut  little 
about  total  depravity  and  hell  torments,  and  not  to  make  too  free 
a  use  of  the  name  of  the  devil,  lest  his  satanic  majesty  might  be 
displeased."  But,  the  Elder  goes  on,  "lean  only  say  that  God  had 
cast  me  in  a  diiferent  mould,  and  called  me  to  do  a  work  which 
men  of  that  plastic  type  would  not  be  adapted  to  perform." 

The  Elder,  in  truth,  evidently  relished  opposition,  and  regarded 
a  preaching  tour  as  a  kind  of  pitched  battle  with  all  the  powers  of 
darkness.  He  tells,  with  evident  gusto,  a  prediction  made  to  some 
Universalists  by  a  "  shrewd  infidel,"  on  his  entering  Concord,  that 
"  Knapp  would  whip  them  all  out "  as  to  success.  In  his  sermon 
on  "  How  to  Get  Up  a  Revival,"  he  says  you  must  "  pour  in  God's 
truth,  hand  over  hand,  thundering  out  hell  and  damnation  " — we 
leave  the  italics  as  we  find  them.  This  was  the  method  he  employed 
in  practice.  He  relates  with  pleasure  that  a  Salem  Universalist 
who  had  come  to  Boston  to  hear  him  preach,  went  home  and  told 
his  friends  that  "  Knapp  was  the  only  consistent  *  hell  and  damnar 
tion '  preacher  he  knew  of."  Here,  however,  is  perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  match-game,  as  it  were,  which  the  revi- 
val seemed  to  him  : 

Whenever  a  professed  Universalist  was  converted,  the  other  Universalists 
were  accustomed  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  real  Universalist.  Finally,  the 
brethren  challenged  them  to  select  out  one  whom  they  would  acknowledge  to 
be  sound  in  their  faith.  They  made  choice  of  one,  and  instantly  the  brethren 
united  in  making  him  a  subject  of  special  prayer  to  God.  The  result  was  that 
he,  too,  came  out  and  renounced  Universalism,  and  gave  his  heart  to  God. 

When  he  was  disposed  to  remove  his  family  to  a  permanent 
home,  "after  praying  and  reflecting  for  some  time  on  the  subject," 
he  selected  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  One  of  his  main  reasons  was  charac- 
teristic. "Hamilton  was  the  seat  of  a  strong  prejudice  against  me, 
and  one  which,  unless  dissipated,  would  seriously  affect  the  after 
ministry  of  the  young  men  who  would  go  forth  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Institution  there."  On  the  same  principle,  he  always  took 
pains  to  denounce  gambling,  intemperance,  and  slavery  precisely 
where  that  denunciation  was  least  relished.  In  Rochester  he  spoke 
of  the  gambling  in  the  town,  and  one  of  the  leading  gamblers 
rose,  and,  in  distinct  tones,  exclaimed,  "  That  is  a  d — d  lie."  The 
Elder  promptly  replied,  "  If  you  had  kept  still,  sir,  we  should  not 
have  known  that  you  belonged  to  the  gang ;  a  hit  bird  always 
flutters." 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  when  the  Elder  speaks 
of  "gamblers,"  "drunkards,"  "infidels,"  and  "scoffers,"  in  his 
anecdotes  and  sermons,  that  he  always  employs  these  terms  in  their 
accepted  signification.  He  often  means  simply  men  who  now  and 
then  play  a  game  at  billiards,  or  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  or  do  not 
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hold  the  religious  opinions  that  he  does,  or  are  amused  with  his 
eccentricities.  So,  in  his  stories  of  "  infidels  and  Universalists," 
these  words  are  often  used  interchangeably  to  signify  persons  of 
undecided  religious  convictions. 

A  man  of  the  Elder's  stamp  and  style,  of  coui*se,  was  continually 
the  mark  for  mobs.  In  Auburn  "  the  wicked  organized  their 
forces,"  and  threatened  to  ride  him  on  a  rail.  In  Turin  (America) 
the  Elder  told  a  story  about  the  son  of  a  Universalist  widow  of 
that  town,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  boy  stole  money  and 
then  denied  it,  but,  on  being  found  out,  replied:  "  I  don't  care  if  I 
do  lie  and  steal ;  there  is  no  hell ;  my  mother  told  me  so."  This 
was  near  exposing  him  to  an  action  for  slander.  He  expected  to 
be  arrested  in  meeting,  but  he  preached  as  usual. 

If  I  ever  felt  that  I  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  I  felt  so  that 
night.  Some  sank  down  in  their  seats,  helpless,  before  I  had  finished  my  ser- 
mon. Not  a  dog  moved  his  tongue.  We  spent  a  season  in  prayer,  and  several 
were  converted  on  the  spot ;  others  were  unable  to  get  home  without  assist- 
ance. Colonel  F.,  a  dry  goods  merchant,  could  not  stand  on  his  feet ;  several 
of  the  brethren  helped  him  to  his  house,  and  staid  with  him  all  night.  He 
was  brought  into  light  and  liberty  before  morning.  Strange  to  say,  his  wife 
continued  hardened.  .  .  .  The  lawyer  who  offered  to  carry  on  the  suit  was 
among  the  converts.  A  confirmed  Universalist,  who  had  subscribed  five  dollars 
toward  the  suit,  and  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  swore  that  he  would 
cowhide  any  man  who  should  darken  his  door  to  talk  with  him  or  his  family 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  made  a  signal  trophy  of  redeeming  grace. 

In  Richmond  they  made  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  had  to  leave, 
and  "  we  shook  the  dust  of  the  city  from  off  our  feet  as  a  witness 
against  them."  In  Providence  he  told  a  story,  on  incorrect  infor- 
mation from  "  a  good  brother,"  about  a  woman  of  that  city,  and 
had  to  give  bail  in  an  action  for  slander.  The  affair  was  settled  by 
paying  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Elder  says  that  he  has  since  re- 
gretted that  he  gave  bail,  and  that  "  it  would  certainly  have  been 
more  apostolic  to  have  gone  to  jail."  In  Rochester  he  attacked 
the  "  gamblers "  and  "  Universalists  "  in  such  terms  that  a  mob 
gathered  to  oppose  him.  Here  is  the  account  of  the  way  he  got 
rid  of  them : 

One  company  was  stationed  in  a  back  yard,  armed  with  stones.  At  three 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock  a  stone  came  whizzing  through  the  window  toward 
the  pulpit.  Simultaneously  with  its  passage  came  a  flash  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  peal  of  thunder  (this  was  in  the  month,  of  February,  and  snow  was 
on  the  ground).  In  about  a  minute  afterward  another  stone  came  through  the 
window,  accompanied  by  another  flash  of  lightning,  and  followed  by  a  still 
louder  clap  of  thunder.  Scarcely  had  another  minute  elapsed  before  another 
stone  entered  the  building,  when  instantly  the  heavens  pealed  out  its  thunder 
more  terribly  than  before.  The  house  where  the  people  were  assembled  was 
shaken,  and  the  earth  trembled  beneath  their  feet.  Fear  seized  hold  on  the 
ungodly  crew,  and,  dropping  their  missiles,  they  hastened  from  the  spot,  as  if 
they  would  hide  themselves  from  the  presence  of  God,  lest  he  should  "  cut  them 
off  with  a  stroke." 
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This  being  perfect  in  itself,  the  Elder  does  not  improve  the  story 
by  frankly  relating  that  the  same  infidels  so  far  recovered  their 
spirits  as  to  stone  the  house  of  Deacon  Sage,  where  the  Elder 
lodged,  the  same  night,  arranged  to  escort  him  out  of  town  to  the 
tune  of  "  The  Rogue's  March  "  next  day,  and  actually  procui-ed 
his  arrest.  On  the  way  to  the  sheriff's  office  he  "  took  occasion  to 
warn  the  sheriff  of  the  value  of  his  (the  sheriff's)  soul,"  and  when 
the  office  was  reached,  the  Elder  suggested  that^  before  they  pro- 
ceeded any  further  they  had  "  better  spend  a  season  in  prayer.  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  God  for  this  man  and 
all  his  company.     The  room  Avas  full  of  people." 

In  Baltimore  he  had  hardly  less  trouble  from  "  the  mob."     In 
New  Haven  he  preached  against  the  billiard  saloon  which  some  of 
the  students  patronized,  and  these  latter  made  quite  a  row  in  the 
church,  on  one  occasion  having  a  scuffle  with  "  the  titliing-men." 
The  Elder  says  that  thirty-eight  students  "entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  that  they  would  break  up  the  meeting  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,"  and  appeared  in  church  "  with  clubs,  bowie-knives,  and  other 
instruments  of  death,"  avowing  "  their  purpose  to  kill  me."     But 
the  Elder's  expressions  need  not  always  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 
However,  one  "  mob  "  in  the  church — one  of  whose  membei*s  pro- 
jected  a   missile  at  the  Elder — was  broken  up  in  this  way.     A 
brother  had  just  read  a  letter  which  "called  me  'the  prince  of 
liars,'  because  I  had  related  publicly  how  God  had  broken  up  the 
mob  in  Rochester  by  sending  thunder  and  lightning,  and  challenged 
a  repetition  of  the  scene.     Deacon  Sage,  of  Rochester,  who  was 
providentially  present,  rose  and  corroborated  my  statement.     No 
sooner  had  silence  been  regained  than  a  flash  of  terrific  lightning 
blazed  through  the  house,  followed  by  awful  peals  of  thunder  and 
torrents  of  rain."     Soon  after,  "  two  of  the  gang  were  converted." 
In  Boston  a  vast  mob  gathered  in  Bowdoin  Square,  in  front  of 
the  church  where  the  Elder  preached,  threatening  him.     Here  there 
were  more  noteworthy  things  in  the  Elder's  experience. 

One  of  Paine's  disciples  sat  up  all  night  preparing  clubs  with  which  to  break 
my  head,  but,  coming  in  to  hear  me,  God  broke  his  heart.  The  chief  officer 
who  called  out  the  Lancers  to  quell  the  riot  and  disperse  the  mob,  confessed 
that  his  heart  was  in  sympathy  with  the  mob.  He  was  convicted  of  his  sins. 
The  man  who  drew  the  plan  of  the  house,  and  who  was  mingling  sympathizingly 
with  the  mob,  suddenly  broke  away  from  them,  came  into  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  begged  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

We  break  off  in  our  article  without  quoting  many  passages  we 
had  marked  for  citation  in  the  Elder's  sermons — some  for  humor, 
some  for  strength,  some  for  truth,  some  for  absurdity.  There  are 
many  other  curious  passages,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  main  narra- 
tive, to  which  we  might  refer.      In  one  case,  he  defends   the  idea 
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that  on  t]ie  day  of  Pentecost  the  "  3,000  "  converts  could  have 
been  baptized,  by  saying  "  I  beg  my  dear  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  present  on  this  occasion  at  least  eleven  apostles, 
and  these  alone  could  have  immei-sed  the  whole  of  them  in  less 
than  three  hours.  I  have  myself  immersed  in  the  Crooked  Lake, 
l!^.  Y.,  sixty  persons  in  twenty-eight  minutes,  by  the  watch,  and 
that,  too,  without  undue  haste."  In  his  "  Ox  Sermon,"  he  vividly 
speaks  of  the  result  when  "a  long-horned  deacon  gets  into  the 
minister's  stall,  and  commences  goring  him ;  others  get  into  the 
deacon's  stalls,  and  all  is  clashing  and  confusion."  In  one  place, 
he  gives  five  distinct  reasons  why  not  only  "  all  novels,"  but  "  all 
light  reading "  should  be  shunned.  He  takes  strong  ground 
(stronger  than  Mr.  Parton's)  against  tobacco,  declaring  it  "  was 
made  to  kill  insects,  not  human  beings.  There  is  none  of  the  brute 
creation  that  will  eat  it,  except  the  long-haired  goat,  that  climbs 
the  side  of  the  mountains  of  the  East."  He  claims,  by  converting 
Mitchell,  in  Baltimore,  to  have  started  the  great  Washingtonian 
temperance  reform.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  that  old  rum-seller 
damning  Knapp,  and  cursing  the  Baptists,  that  great  Washingto- 
nian reformation  would  never  have  commenced,  so  far  as  we  can 
see ;  and  if  so  much  good  could  be  brought  about  by  their  heap- 
ing their  anathemas  upon  your  unworthy  servant,  I  say,  let  them 
curse."  He  speaks  of  a  "  pork-shop  "  used  for  an  inquiry-meeting, 
and  says  "  the  ungodly  called  it '  the  finishing-off-room ! '  "  Unless  the 
Elder  had  thought  there  was  some  humor  in  this  epithet,  he  would 
not  have  printed  and  perpetuated  it,  so  many  years  after  it  had 
probably  been  forgotten.  He  refers  with  contempt  to  those  whose 
"  religion  is  a  white-gloved  religion.  It  can  attend  sociables,  donation 
and  surprise  parties,  and  enjoy  a  good  religious  time  generally,  in 
which  they  can  outdo  the  world,  and  keep  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  devil."  He  describes  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  co-worker,  of 
whom  it  w^as  feared  that  his  reason  would  be  destroyed,  and  who 
"sometimes  would  preach  when  bordering  on  the  verge  of  insani- 
ty," so  that,  says  the  Elder,  "  never  did  I  hear  from  mortal  lips  the 
realities  of  eternal  truth  so  solemnly  portrayed."  But  the  Elder 
never  lost  reason  or  health.  His  vigorous  frame  was  equal  to  what 
must  have  been  amazing  labors.  For  aught  we  know,  many  years 
of  toil  and  trophies  remain  to  him,  and  newer  and  fuller  editions 
of  his  Autobiography. 

G. 
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ERNEST  STJREAU  LAMIRANDE,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  de- 
faulter, and  ex-Cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  France  at  Poi- 
tiers, is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  capability 
for  rascality.  I  doubt  if  in  previous  history  any  Bachelor  of  Arts 
has  ever  attained  to  the  notoriety  of  Lamirande ;  for  to  secure  such 
fame  one  must  indeed  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  clever  defaulter, 
or,  at  best,  be  the  recipient  of  the  Jerome  medal  for  good  manners. 

The  family  of  Lamirande  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
.  South  of  France.  The  father  was  a  banker  of  eminence  at  Poitiers, 
and  the  brother  is  to-day  a  magistrate  of  the  same  city.  In  a 
social  point  of  view  the  defaulter  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  ; 
besides  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  every 
sou  of  which  he  could  apply  to  his  "  menus  plaisirs^"*  for  all  his 
necessary  expenses  were  defrayed  by  M.  Lamirande,  Senior. 

As  cashier,  Lamirande  occupied  a  position  of  ease,  of  responsi- 
bility, and  of  opportunities;  of  the  first  and  third  he  availed  him- 
self, but,  after  the  manner  of  such,  sought  to  escape  the  second. 
Lamirande,  moreover,  was  a  gambler :  both  the  Widow  Blanc  and 
a  certain  Mile.  Claes — ladies  to  whom  Lamirande  was  somewhat 
attached — testify  that  the  cashier's  invariable  reply,  when  the  source 
of  his  wealth  was  questioned,  was :  "  I  gamble  and  I  win."  One 
can  only  be  surprised  that  a  widow  should  have  been  deceived  by 
so  transparent  a  reply. 

Lamirande  Tvas  also  a  sportsman  and  an  epicure.     We  have  evi- 
dence of  this  in  a  certain  little  bill  of  Mons.  Le  Page,  a  gunmaker 
of  some  renown.      For  the  cashier  purchased  of  this  tradesman  a 
gun,  one  barrel  a  smooth  bore  for  shot,  the  other  rifled,  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  sword  bayonet  twenty  inches  in  length.    With  this 
weapon,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant  named  Pierre  Gamier,  alias 
"Pon  Volant"  (The  Flying  Louse),  Lamirande  followed  " la  chas- 
se,"  that  is  to  say,  he  had  a  license  to  shoot.     If  we  may  believe 
the  testimony  of  the  "Pon  Volant,"  the  ordinary  result  of  these 
sporting  excursions  consisted  in  a  bag  of  two  sparrows,  more  or 
less.     On  the  evening  of  his  return  from  the  hunt,  Lamirande  would 
give  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  France.     At  a  certain  stage  of  the 
banquet,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  was  at  its  height,  the 
"  Pon  Volant "  would  enter  the  room,  bearing  aloft  upon  a  salver 
the  two  little  sparrows  neatly  trussed.      At  the  sight  of  the  vic- 
tims of  his  prowess,  Lamirande  would  blush  with  conscious  pride, 
whereupon  the  guests,  overcome  with  emotion,  would  exclaim  "  Ah, 
Ernest^  que  tu  es  courageux/^^    (Oh,  Ernest,  how  courageous  thou 
art!") 
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It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  lion-hearted  sportsman  should  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  weaker  sex.  Previous  to  his  having  attained 
his  forty-second  year,  we  know  nothing  of  Lamirande's  loves,  but 
subsequently  his  attentions  were  equally  divided  between  the  Wid- 
ow Blanc,  of  the  "Rue  des  Grandes  Ecoles,"  and  a  certain  Mile. 
Claes,  of  the  suburbs  of  Poitiers.  The  "  Pon  Volant "  tells  us  in 
this  connection,  that  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  it  was 
his  custom  to  brush  the  cashier's  boots  at  the  Widow  Blanc's,  and 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  he  performed  the 
same  office  at  Mile.  Claes'.  An  admirable  example  of  method  on 
the  part  of  the  servant,  and  of  regular  irregularity  on  the  part  of 
the  master. 

If  Lamirande  could  have  denied  himself  one  day  in  the  week  and 
"  kept  the  Sabbath  day  holy,"  be  might  perhaps  have  been  stealing 
with  impunity  and  success  at  this  very  moment ;  but,  alas,  foolish 
man,  the  odd  day  given  to  Mile.  Claes,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
ruin.  There  lies  before  me  the  testimony  of  the  two  women,  as 
given  before  M.  Jotty,  the  committing  magistrate  for  the  district 
of  Poitiers.  It  is  a  singular  record  of  wild  dissipation,  reckless  ex- 
travagance and  bitter  jealousies ;  withal  it  is  thoroughly  human,  but 
rather  too  French  to  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  American 
magazine. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Lamirande's  defalcations,  he  had 
occupied  the  position  of  cashier  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  During 
the  first  four,  he  had  abstained  from  peculation,  but  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  of  office — not  unlike  our  politicians — he  robbed 
with  great  zeal  and  considerable  discretion.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  about  to  take  positions  in  banks,  and  with  brokers, 
I  will  briefly  detail  Lamirande's  method.  It  is  not  wanting  in  a  cer- 
tain originality,  but  of  course  we  must  leave  it  to  those  most  inter- 
ested to  determine  with  what  success  the  system  may  be  applied  to 
a  reduction  of  the  reserve  of  our  own  moneyed  institutions. 

The  securities  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  France,  at  Poitiers,  were 
placed  in  three  safes ;  the  one,  for  money  in  daily  use  in  the  office 
of  the  cashier ;  the  other,  the  supplementary  safe,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  vault ;  and  the  third,  the  great  vault  itself.  There  were  two 
keys  to  each  of  these  safes.  M.  Bailly,  the  director  of  the  bank, 
held  one,  and  Lamirande  the  other ;  each  lock,  moreover,  was  of  dif- 
ferent construction.  M.  Bailly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  safe  con- 
taining the  money  in  daily  use.  Lamirande  had  charge  of,  and  was 
alone  responsible  for  it.  When  a  large  surplus  had  accumulated  in 
the  cashier's  safe,  the  fact  was  reported  to  M.  Bailly,  who  at  once 
took  charge  of  this  surplus,  and  deposited  it  in  the  supplementary 
vault. 

In  the  routine  of  business,  it  often  happened  that  a  large  amount 
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oi  specie  was  handled  for  reniiiiaiice  Irom  one  branch  bank  to  tne 
other.  On  these  occasions  M.  Bailly  and  Lamirande  opened  the 
great  vault,  and  the  employes  conducted  the  transfer  in  the  presence 
of  these  two.  It  was  not,  therefore,  during  the  removal  of  this  bul- 
lion that  Lamirande  eftected  his  robberies,  neither  could  he  make 
false  entries  and  steal  one  or  two  bags  of  gold  or  silver  from  the 
reserve  ;  for  that  in  time  would  have  been  detected  by  a  wretched 
bore  peculiar  to  France,  called  an  "  Accidental  Inspector,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit,  at  irregular  intervals,  the  various  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  France  to  examine  the  accounts  and  count  the  specie. 
Lamirande  adopted  a  method  much  more  clever  and  ingenious. 

It  was  customary  when  the  employes  of  the  Bank  had  counted 
the  coin,  and  placed  it  in  bags,  to  cap  each  bag  with  a  label,  bear- 
ing the  words,  "Bank  of  France,  1,000  Francs."  Moreover,  the 
clerks  were  required  to  sign  these  labels,  each  with  his  name  in 
full,  so  that  any  deficiency  might  at  once  be  traced,  and  the  counter 
lield  responsible  for  the  difference.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of 
these  bags  to  the  cashier,  they  were  weighed  for  verification,  and 
if  found  correct,  transferred  to  the  safe  for  money  in  daily  use. 
Now,  when  these  bags  were  under  the  control  of  Lamirande,  he 
would  ingeniously  remove  the  label  of  the  original  counter,  and 
take  from  each  the  sum  of  two  hundred  francs  or  less.  This  ac- 
complished, he  would  replace  the  label,  and  cut  from  the  mouth  of 
the  bag  the  superfluous  linen.  Two  hundred  francs  abstracted 
from  a  bag  containing  one  thousand  francs  would  make  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  weight — that  is  to  say,  the  deficiency  would 
not  be  remarked  in  the  ordinary  handling  to  which  the  bags  were 
subjected  in  their  removal  from  one  safe  to  the  other,  more  particu- 
larly as  every  confidence  was  felt  in  the  integrity  of  the  cashier. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  Lamirande  would  have 
carried  his  defalcations  had  there  not  arisen  a  necessity  to  draw 
npon  the  reserve  specie  of  the  Bank  at  Poitiers.  On  a  certain 
Monday  in  March,  1866,  when  the  safe  was  opened,  Mons.  Bailly 
notified  the  cashier  that  they  were  to  remit  on  that  same  day  one 
million  of  francs  in  gold  to  Angouleme,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Tuesday,  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  silver  coin. 

This  remittance  of  silver  necessarily  attacked  the  reserve  in  the 
vault,  and  comprised  the  altered  bags.  Lamirande,  when  he  rie- 
ceived  this  order,  saw  very  plainly  that  his  little  game  was  played. 
He  did  not  lose  heart,  however,  but,  with  admirable  prudence, 
immediately  bagged  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  more 
from  the  private  safe,  and  bolted  by  the  9:30  p.  m.  for  Paris. 

This  was  on  Monday  evening.  The  gold  had  already  been  shipped 
from  the  bank  to  the  express  office.  On  Tuesday  morning,  five 
hundred  bags  of  silver,  of  a  thousand  francs  each,  were  placed  in 
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sacks  and  likewise  forwarded  to  the  express  office.  As  the  bags 
bore  the  label  of  the  counter,  and  there  were  no  indications  that 
they  had  been  tampered  with,  the  formality  of  weighing  was  dis- 
pensed with.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  express  messenger,  for,  in 
the  presence  of  the  employes  of  the  Bank,  he  weighed  the  sacks. 
Each  sack  should  have  weighed  fifty  hilogrammes  ;  many  of  them 
w'eighed  much  less,  indicating  a  deficiency  of  about  two  thousand 
francs  per  sack.  M.  Bailly  was  immediately  notified.  He 
ordered  the  remittance  back  to  the  Bank,  where  the  sacks  were 
opened.  It  was  theu  discovered  that  there  were  two  hundred  francs 
missing  from  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  ten  bags.  Any  careful 
and  well-regulated  bank  president  can  imagine  the  agony  of  M. 
Bailly  at  this  awful  discovery.  For  myself,  not  being  a  director  in 
any  moneyed  institution,  I  can  only  judge  of  Mons.  Bailly's  dis- 
comfort by  a  system  of  comparison.  If  on  these  occasions  the 
agony  of  a  bank  president  at  all  approaches  that  of  a  householder 
when  he  discovers  that  Mary  Ann,  the  cook,  is  a  defaulter  to  the 
extent  of  a  dozen  silver  spoons,  a  cheese,  four  pounds  of  butter  and 
a  ham,  one  can  no  longer  deny  the  greater  sufferer  the  sympathy 
which  the  world  under  these  circumstances  seems  so  loath  to  accord. 
The  discomfited  officials  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  France  at  Poi- 
tiers, now  descended  into  the  vault  from  which  the  altered  bags 
had  been  removed.  They  found  that  other  bags  of  silver  had  been 
tampered  with.  Twelve  bags,  which  should  have  contained  one 
thousand  francs  each,  in  twenty-franc  pieces,  contained,  though 
showing  no  difference  in  bulk,  only  coins  of  two  francs  and  fifty 
centimes.  But,  worse  still,  in  the  compartments  that  should  have 
contained  gold,  were  found  twelve  bags  of  silver.  An  examina- 
tion was  now  made  of  Lamirande's  private  safe,  and  here  was  dis- 
covered a  deficit  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs.  This 
amount  was  taken  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  of  one  thousand 
francs  each,  and  was  the  sum  "  appropriated"  by  Lamirande  a  few 
hours  previous  to  his  departure.  The  compartment  also  contained  two 
bags  of  gold  labeled  "  20,000  frcs.,"  of  seemingly  proper  weight, 
but  a  more  thorough  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  these  also 
Lad  been  disturbed.  In  order  to  understand  how  Lamirande  al- 
tered these  two  bags  of  gold,  it  must  be  known  that  in  France, 
when  a  bag  of  gold  is  composed  only  of  twenty-franc  pieces,  it  is 
not  generally  put  up  in  rolls — that  is  called  gold  "e^i  vraV  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  bag  is  made  up  of  coins  of  forty  francs, 
twenty  francs  and  of  five  francs,  rolls  are  made  of  each  class  of 
coin,  these  are  wrapped  in  blue  paper — rolls  of  silver  money  being 
wrapped  in  white  paper.  The  bags  of  gold  under  examination  were 
originally  made  up  of  forty,  twenty  and  five-franc  pieces,  but  many 
of  these  h^a  been  removed  and  their  places  supplied  with  rolls  of 
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two-franc  and  fifty-centime  pieces,  carefully  wrapped  first  in  white 
then  in  blue  paper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  exact 
weight  within  one  ceiitigramme  of  what  the  bags  should  have 
weighed.  It  required  the  greatest  study  and  skill  to  attain  this 
result.  The  whole  of  Lamirande's  defalcation  revealed  by  the  ex- 
amination amounted  to  seven  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Notwithstanding  the  skill  and  impunity  with  which,  for  several 
years,  Lamirande  carried  on  his  operations,  he  must  have  been  con- 
tinually on  the  rack.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  there  exists  in 
France  an  official,  called  an  "  Accidental  Inspector,"  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit,  at  irregular  intervals,  the  various  branches  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  weigh  the  specie  on  hand.  On  the  occurrence  of 
these  official  visits  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cashier  to  attend  the  in- 
spector in  his  visit  to  the  safes  and  deliver  the  bags  to  be  weighed. 
On  these  occasions  Lamirande  escaped  detection  with  singular  good 
luck.  For  example,  when  the  vaults  were  opened  for  inspection, 
and  the  inspector  in  attendance  with  his  scales,  Lamirande  would 
say  to  him,  with  great  sang  froid:  "Well,  which  bag  will  Mon- 
sieur have  ?  "  The  official,  completely  deceived  by  the  well-feigned 
indifference  of  the  cashier,  would  reply:  "Well,  any  one;  suit 
yourself."  Whereupon  Lamirande  would  consult  his  own  delicate, 
sensitive  nature,  and  take  good  care  to  hand  out  a  bag  of  full 
weight. 

In  France,  where  "  we  do  things  so  well,"  seven  hundred  thou- 

.  sand  francs  is  ail  enormous  amount  for  a  man  to  steal ;  but  in  our 
country,  if  an  individual  bolts  with  an  odd  hundred  thousand  or  so, 
and  he  happens  to  be  shrewd  and  have  friends,  rather  than  incur 
the  expense  of  his  capture  it  is  considered  more  politic  to  pay  him 
a  salary  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  however,  were  not  so  minded,  for,  as  soon  as  they  had 
complied  with  certain  formalities,  they  went  to  work  to  catch  the 
thief. 

On  Monday  night  Lamirande  fled  from  Poitiers.  He  reached 
London  on  Tuesday  night.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  French  de- 
tective started  in  pursuit.  This  person,  although  an  Inspector  of 
Police,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  good  sample  of  his  corps,  or 
else  they  are  all  a  very  much  overrated  body  of  men.  Lamirande 
reached  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  and,  under  the  name  of  Thebault, 
took  passage  in  the  "  Moravian  "  for  Portland.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  defaulter  that  he  only  had  a  detective  on  his  track,  and  that 
the  Atlantic  Cable  was  not  yet  in  operation.  On  the  following 
Saturday  the  detective  sailed  for  this  country,  furnished  with  the 
necessary  papers  to  insure  the  extradition  of  the  fugitive,  provided 
he  should  succeed  in  effecting  his  arrest.     Certain  docunaenta  had 

*^l80  gone  forward  by  the  very  same  steamer  on  which  Lamirande 
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was  a  passenger.  These  were  addressed  to  French  officials  in  New 
York,  and  by  them  handed  to  a  firm  of  three  lawyers,  Avhoni  we 
will  designate  as  S.,  S.  &  S. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  great  secrecy,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  entrust  the  mat- 
ter to  the  ordinary  criminal  authorities ;  so  the  Messrs.  S.,  S.  &  S. 
concluded  to  keep  the  affair  under  the  immediate  control  of  their 
own  office.  The  employe  whom  they  selected  for  the  delicate  duty 
of  discovering  and  arresting  the  fugitive,  we  shall  designate  as  X. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Lamirande,  alias  Thebault,  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  would  make  at  least  a  temporary  stop  in  New 
York.  As  the  rogue  could  not  speak  English,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  he  would  take  lodgings  at  a  French  hotel.  It  re- 
quired no  great  exercise  of  cunning  to  reach  this  conclusion.  As  a 
preliminary  step,  X.  hurried  off  to  a  lunch  hotel  in  Houston  street, 
much  frequented  by  foreigners.  Now,  when  a  man  enters  a  res- 
taurant, he  is  supposed  to  go  there  either  to  meet  a  friend,  or  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  hunger.  X.  had  his  mission,  but  as  he  did  not 
wish  the  world  in  general  to  divine  it,  he  quieted  any  suspicion  by 
ordering  a  kidney  omelette.  The  unwonted  extravagance  of  his 
guest  attracted  the  attention  of  the  landlord.  So  the  latter  buzzed 
about,  suggesting  this  and  that  dish,  but  our  friend  cut  him  short, 
delivered  a  few  incisive  questions,  and  developed  his  mission.  Lam- 
irande was  not  there.  In  the  meantime,  a  stout,  deliberate  jjarty, 
travel-stained  and  hungry,  entered  the  hotel  and  demanded  food^ 
This  person  was  no  other  than  our  friend  the  French  detective,  who, 
once  comfortably  seated,  allowed  his  eye  to  wander  about  the  room, 
and  finally  to  alight  upon  X.  The  latter  returned  the  stare  with 
interest,  whereupon  the  police-agent  called  the  landlord,  and  de- 
manded, in  a  loud  voice,  "  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Monsieur 
Thebault,  a  wine  merchant  in  New  York?"  When  the  police  agent 
uttered  these  words,  his  expression  was  one  of  triumph,  for  he  surely 
expected  X.  to  bolt,  or  at  least  to  betray  his  guilt  in  a  change  of 
-color ;  but  our  friend  exhibited  no  emotion,  whereupon  the  French- 
man, contented  with  this  preliminary  development  of  his  mission, 
fell  upon  the  food  placed  before  him  with  a  voracity  peculiar  to  his 
race  and  calling. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  police  agent  presented  himself 
at  the  office  of  the  Messrs.  S.,  S.  &  S.,  and  exhibited  his  credentials, 
fhe  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
mistaken  for  Lamirande  was  no  other  than  the  individual  destined 
to  effect  the  capture  of  the  clever  defaulter — indeed,  at  that  very 
tmoment,  was  about  to  set  off  in  search  of  the  ex-cashier. 

Lamirande,  alias  Thebault,  appears,  from  the  moment  of  his  first 
:appearance  onboard  the  "  Moravian, "  at  Liverpool,  to  have  assumed. 
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in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  passengers,  the  position  of  a  suspected  char- 
acter. Whether  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  English  language  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  being  a  rascal,  we  are  not  informed  ; 
but  we  may  proceed  on  general  principles,  and  presume  that  if  the 
ex-cashier  was  incompetent  to  swear  and  curse  furiously  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon tongue,  it  was  more  than  enough  to  stamp  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  bagmen,  his  fellow-travellers,  as  an  extremely 
bad  and  dangerous  character.  Moreover,  Lamirande  never  washed 
himself,  and  this,  to  men  wedded  to  the  "  tub  "  and  the  sponge,  was 
in  itself  an  eccentricity  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  distrust. 
When  the  "  Moravian  "  arrived  at  Portland,  the  fugitive  cashier  had 
become  an  exceedingly  well-known  party  ;  so  that  when  X.  reached 
Portland  in  pursuit,  and  made  inquiry  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  con- 
cerning Lamirande,  alias  Thebault,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying 
himself  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  the  defaulter. 

Among  the  fellow-  passengere  of  Lamirande  were  three  or  four 
Canadian  ship-builders,  from  Quebec.  With  these,  during  the  voy- 
age, the  ex-cashier  became  quite  intimate.  X.  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  and,  to  obtain  a  first  clue  as  to  the  movements  of 
Lamirande  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Portland,  he 
went  by  rail  to  Quebec,  and  there  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  the  French  Consul.  This  gentleman  obtained,  without  much 
difficulty,  the  addresses  of  the  ship-builders,  and  requested  them  to 
appear  at  the  Consulate  on  the  following  day.  In  obedience  to  the 
summons,  the  ship-builders  called  upon  X.,  who  made  known  his 
business  to  them,  whereupon  one  of  the  number  became  very  much 
annoyed,  and  acknowledged  that  he  held  in  trust  for  Lamirande, 
alias  Thebault,  six  thousand  francs  of  the  stolen  money.  This 
amount  had  been  entrusted  him  on  board  ship,  to  hold  until  the  ex- 
cashier  should  visit  Quebec,  when  he  would  draw  against  the  amount 
to  defray  his  personal  expenses.  The  recipient  of  the  money  and 
confidence  of  Lamirande,  alias  Thebault,  was  only  too  happy  to 
part  with  the  stolen  property,  and  receive  therefor  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same.  From  the  ship-builders  X.  learned  that  Lami- 
rande, alias  Thebault,  had  revealed  with  entire  frankness  his  future 
route  of  travel ;  his  Intention  to  tarry  a  day  or  two  in  Boston ; 
thence  to  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  New  York.  X.  also  learned 
from  the  same  source,  that  the  defaulter  left  Portland  in  company 
with  a  young  man,  an  American,  who  travelled  in  special  trains  and 
drove  the  fastest  team  in  Boston. 

X.,  satisfied  that  the  information  he  had  received  was  entirely 
trustworthy,  started  forthwith  for  Boston,  via  Montreal.  Arrived 
at  the  former  place,  X.  hurried  to  the  Tremont  House.  His  first 
inquiry  concerned  our  fast  young  friend  of  the  special  train ;  but 
this  individual  was  unknown  to  the  clerks,  nor  did  the  register 
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contain  the  name  of  any  Frenchman  whose  arrival  should  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Lamirande.  The  conductors  and  baggage- 
masters  on  the  Portland  road  were  appealed  to,  but  they  were  ut- 
terly oblivious.  Undismayed,  X.,  in  company  with  the  French 
Consul,  visited  every  hotel  in  Boston,  of  low  and  high  degree.  At 
one  of  the  more  obscure  he  encountered  the  name  of  our  bragging 

swell.     "  Does  Mr. stop  here  ?  "  asked  X.     "  I  rather  guess  he 

does ! "  was  the  reply.     The  landlord  looked  upon  Mr. as  a 

national  institution,  or,  at  least,  as  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  ever- 
lasting "  HubP 

X.  was  now  shown  to  the  apartments  of  our  swell ;  he  knocked, 

and  was  invited  to  enter.     The  scene  revealed  Mr. seated  on 

the  edge  of  the  bed  drawing  on  his  boots. 

"I  believe,"  said  X.,  in  his  blandest  manner,  "that  you  are  Mr. 
?  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  drive  the  fastest  team  in  Bos- 
ton." 

This  delicate  bit  of  homage  to  the  most  ambitious  longing  of 
the  Puritan  element  opened  the  way  to  a  full  account,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  X.,  of  the  movements  of  Lamirande  subsequent  to  his  de- 
parture from  Portland. 

X.  learned  enough  to  cause  him  to  make  a  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  register  at  the  Tremont  House.  Under  the  date 
of  the  29th  of  March  he  discovered  an  almost  unintelligible  scrawl, 
which,  after  much  patient  study,  he  tortured  into  the  word  "  The- 
bault,"  with  the  prefix  "  Boston."  The  clerks  of  the  hotel,  upon 
being  questioned,  acknowledged  that  as  they  were  unable  to  decipher 
the  name,  and  understood  the  person  alluded  to  was  from  Belgium 
— en  route  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  in  New  York — he  passed 
among  them  under  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  gentleman  from  Bel- 
gium." The  books  of  the  hotel  also  bore  witness  that  Lamirande 
had  taken  his  departure  by  the  Fall  River  Line  for  New  York,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  day  of  April,  X.  started  by  express  train  for 
New  York.  At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning  he  arrived  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  telegraphed 
the  Messrs.  S.,  S.  &  S.,  who  were  watching  his  proceedings  with  no 
ordinary  interest,  that  he  had  found  his  man,  and  needed  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  and  a  deputy  sheriff.  X.  now  made  a  careful,  exami- 
nation of  the  register  of  the  hotel;  and  under  the  date  of  April  1st, 
found,  written  in  a  bold  round  hand,  the  name  "L.  Deyhers,  Ant- 
werp." X.  was  now  convinced  that  Thebault,  alias  Deyhei*s,  was 
no  other  than  Lamirande,  alias  "  the'  gentleman  from  Belgium." 

He  hastened  to  assure  himself  if  M.  Deyhers  was  stopping  in  the 
house.  The  clerks  answered  affirmatively,  and  stated,  moreover, 
^hat  as  M.  Deyhers  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  he  em- 
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t. 
ployed  as  interpreter  a  colored  waiter  attached  to  the  house.  The 
French  inspector  of  police,  in  obedience  to  a  telegraphic  summons, 
now  made  his  appearance,  when  X.  requested  him  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  M.  Deyhers'  baggage.  The  police  agent  did  so,  but 
whether  or  no  the  luggage  did  not  attain  to  the  detective  average 
of  value,  the  inspector  reported  that  it  was  not  that  of  Lamirande. 
X.,  not  content  with  this,  instituted  another  test ;  he  sent  for  the 
colored  interpreter,  and,  placing  a  ten-dollar  note  in  his  hand,  told 
him  to  go  to  M.  Deyhers,  who  was  at  that  moment  at  breakfast, 
and  engage  him  in  conversation,  and  observe  closely  if  his  left  eye- 
tooth  was  broken.  Sambo  hastened  to  earn  his  commission,  and 
shortly  returned  with  the  report  that  M.  Deyhers'  mouth  exhibited 
the  dental  defect  indicated. 

It  was  now  evident  that  "  the  gentleman  from  Belgium  "  and 
the  cashier  of  Poitiers  were  the  same. 

X.,  in  the  meanwhile,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  office  of  the 
Messrs.  S.,  S.  &  S.,  for  an  additional  force.  He  then  posted  his  men 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  Lamirande. 
A  deputy  sheriff  had  made  his  appearance,  armed  with  a  warrant 
of  arrest.  The  defaulter  breakfasted  with  his  usual  composure  and 
deliberation :  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  he  wandered  about  the 
halls  of  the  hotel.  Although  Lamirande  had  no  positive  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  known  and  watched  ;  yet  his  subsequent  move- 
ments indicated  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  The  defaulter,  when  he  descend- 
ed to  the  main  hall  of  the  house,  was  permitted  to  pass  into  Broad- 
way, but  a  deputy-sheriff  and  one  P.,  an  employe  of  the  Messrs.  S., 
S.  &  S.,  followed  him  step  by  step. 

Lamirande,  undecided  and  confused,  passed  around  the  Metro- 
politan and  halted  at  a  rear  door.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  colored 
interpreter,  from  whom  he  doubtless  received  an  intimation  that  he 
was  watched.  At  this  moment  the  deputy  sheriff  touched  Lami- 
rande upon  the  shoulder  and  claimed  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  de- 
faulter received  this  announcement  with  such  entire  composure,  and 
protested  his  innocence  with  such  naturalness,  that  the  officer,  and 
P.,  the  clerk,  were  almost  convinced  that  they  had  trapped  the 
wrong  man. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  defaulter  to  P.,  "  what  means  this  outrage  ? 
My  name  is  Deyhers,  a  traveller  from  Belgium  ! " 

But  the  clerk  had  been  associated  with  lawyers  for  too  many 
years  to  take  at  any  price  the  word  of  man.  So  M.  Deyhers  was 
marched  off  to  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail. 

The  prisoner,  through  every  test,  photographic  and  legal,  pro- 
tested his  innocence  with  so  much  dignity  and  calmness  that  the 
affair,  to  those  engaged  therein,  became  somewhat  embarrassing. 
The  accumulated  evidences  of  identity  at  last  assumed  so  positive 
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a  form  that  the  captured   defaulter,  unable  to  longer  resist  the 
pressure,  admitted  not  only  his  identity  but  his  guilt.  ■  'I 

The  extradition  of  Larairande  has  become  one  of  the  "  causes 
celebrhj^  rendered  so  by  his  second  escape  and  rearrest  in  Canada, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  brand  the  proceedings  as  improper, 
and  in  violation  of  international  law.  Indeed,  the  case  of  Lami- 
rande  led  to  a  long  correspondence  between  Lord  Stanley  and  the 
French  Government,  but  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  induce  the 
latter  to  keep  a  firmer  hold  on  the  prisoner  and  hasten  his  trial  and 
conviction. 

Of  the  sum  embezzled  by  Lamirande  from  the  Bank  of  France, 
'  about  one-third  was  recovered.  To-day  the  defaulter  is  serving  out 
in  a  French  prison  a  term  of  ten  years.  When  he  is  liberated  he 
will  be  presented  with  a  yellow  passport,  a  document  which  neces- 
sitates, on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  as  long  as  he  may  remain  in 
France,  a  hebdomadal  visit  to  the  police  station  nearest  which  he 
may  at  the  time  reside. 

Gastox  Fay     : 


SOUTHEKN  TEOUBLES  AND  THEIE  EEMEDY. 


SLAVERY  in  the  United  States  being  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  question  may  be  asked :  "  Why  trouble  ourselves  about 
it  ?  "  I  answer,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Reconstruction  is 
the  fact  that  the  great  planters  of  the  South,  although  they  have 
ceased  to  be  slaveholders,  have  not  ceased  to  think,  speak,  and  act 
like  slaveholders.  The  South  has  still  to  contend,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  momentum  of  the  institution  acquired  during  the  years 
of  its  prosperity,  against  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  hatreds 
and  the  erroneous  ideas  of  things  that  have  survived  its  fall,  and 
yet  exist  as  great  moral  forces  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  the  almost  universal  bankruptcy  in  the  South,  the  ruin 
of  the  cotton-growing  interest,  the  wide-spread  destitution,  the  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  of  the  simplest  products  of  the 
soil,  are  attributable  directly  to  the  false  economical  theories  and 
worse  practices  of  the  great  planters — the  representative  men  of  the 
old  regime.  This  erroneous  theory  and  practice  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  Southerners  have,  as  far  as  possible,  persisted  in  since  the 
war.     Unfortunately  they  still  firmly  believe  in  them 

Whether  the  economical,  the  social  and  political  ideas  of  the  old 
planter,  shall  be  dominant  in  the  Southern  States,  or  more  republi- 
can and  progressive  principles  shall  prevail,  this  is  the  real  ques- 
tion— the  gist  of  Reconstruction. 

Since  the  war  we  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  partisan,  politi- 
cal and  more  humanitarian  treatment  of  Southern  affairs,  that  in 
other  i"espects  they  have  been  permitted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  have  been  so  possessed  of  the  idea  that  nothing  but  the  great 
boon  of  emancipation  was  needed  for  the  slave,  that  nothing  but 
the  getting  rid  of  slavery  was  required  to  convert  the  thriftless 
planter  into  a  thrifty  farmer;  we  have,  in  other  words,  been  so 
impressed  with  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  a  "  majority  in  Congress" 
as  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  that  many,  and  most  essential  things, 
have  been  left  to  the  operation  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as  "  gen- 
eral laws."  These  may  answer  in  peaceful  times,  when  the  tenden- 
cies of  things  are  right,  and  society  is  moving,  it  matters  not  how 
slowly,  in  the  proper  direction,  but  the  statesman  cannot  place 
much  reliance  upon  them  in  times  of  revolution — and  the  South  is 
now  undergoing  all  at  once  what  greatly  complicates  the  matter, 
a  triple  revolution — social,  political  and  economical.  What  is  the 
result  ? 

After  nearly  three  years  of  peace  we  are  slowly  opening  our  eyes 
to  the  astounding  facts  that  the  South  is  now  much  poorer  than 
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when  Lee  surrendered ;  that,  although  millions  upon  millions  of 
money  have  been  wasted  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  raise  cotton  in  the 
old  way,  the  supremacy  of  cotton  has  been  transferred  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  Mississippi  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  ;  that 
thousands  of  people  are  out  of  employment  in  every  Southern  State, 
where  there  should  be  hot  demand  for  labor ;  that  multitudes  are 
hungering  for  corn  and  meat  in  what  should  be  the  richest  agri- 
cultural country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  plough  stands  in 
the  furrow ;  no  new  enterprises  are  commencing ;  the  ravages  of 
war  are  not  being  repaired,  and  that  the  emigrant  turns  away  from 
the  South  as  from  a  region  accursed  of  Heaven. 

What  is  the  cause,  or,  rather,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  deplor- 
able condition  of  things  in  a  country  so  favored  of  Heaven  with 
all  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  wealth  ? 

The  old  planter  assumed  (and,  indeed,  still  practically  assumes) 
that  the  ownership  of  slaves  constituted  both  individual  and 
national  wealth.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  a  method  of 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  individuals  to  com- 
munities, the  fallacy  of  which  has  often  been  exposed,  but  which 
is  still  a  fruitful  source  of  error. 

If  you  have  a  mortgage  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars  on 
your  neighbor's  land,  or  hold  a  thousand-dollar  government  bond, 
in  either  case  you  should  derive  income  therefrom,  and  the  mort- 
gage, or  the  bond,  would  constitute  part  of  your  property.  But 
would  either  of  them  add  a  cent  to  the  national  wealth  ?  Now,  the 
slaveholder's  title  is  of  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  on  the  labor  of  the 
country — obtained  by  force,  without  any  just  consideration  or  com- 
pensation— a  source  of  income,  certainly,  to  the  holder,  but  no  more 
an  item  or  element  of  national  wealth  than  mortgages  on  our  farms, 
or  five-twenty  bonds  held  within  our  own  territory.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  the  restitution  of  a  right  unjustly 
withheld,  has,  therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  destroyed  no  prop- 
erty. The  ownership  of  the  slave  has  simply  been  transferred  from 
the  master  to  himself,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged,  and  who  will, 
in  the  end,  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  the  slaveholder.  The  labor, 
the  strong  arms,  the  skill,  still  remain,  with  incentives  more  power- 
ful than  ever  for  their  proper  direction.  All  these  the  planter  can 
now  employ  without  the  necessity  of  owning  them ;  and,  under  the 
free-labor  system,  he  can  cultivate  as  many  acres  with  six  thousand 
dollars  as  he  could  in  the  time  of  slavery  with  twenty  thousand. 
In  other  words,  the  planter  can  now  do  about  three  times  as  much 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  capital.  An  outlay  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  will  now  attract  thirty  free  laborers ;  formerly  it 
would  have  brought  ten  slaves.  One-third  of  the  three  thousand 
million  dollars  invested  in  the  four  million  slaves  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  war  would,  therefore,  if  expended  for  free  labor,  have  ac 
complished  results  fully  as  great  as  the  whole  sum  expended  for 
slave  labor.  The  planter  seemed  never  to  realize  that  this  enor- 
mous outlay  was  unnecessary,  unproductive,  and  could  be  consid- 
ered no  part  of  the  national  wealth  ;  least  of  all  could  he  realize 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  the  country  to  have  had 
this  three  thousand  millions  invested  in  improved  farms,  factories, 
railroads,  etc.  Instead  of  four  million  slaves,  employment  would 
then  have  been  given  to  at  least  twelve  million  industrious  and 
patriotic  freemen.* 

The  planter  failed  also  to  see  that  the  necessity  of  feeding  four 
million  slaves  was  really  a  burden  upon  the  soil ;  that  in  order  to 
make  land  valuable,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  its  products  by  the  artisan,  the  merchant,  the  professional 
man,  the  free  laborer — in  other  words,  to  increase  the  free  popula- 
tion, as  the  value  of  land  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
free  people  to  consume  its  products.  Instead  of  being  a  burden 
upon  the  soil,  the  four  million  freedmen  are  now  consumers  of  its 
products ;  they  will  soon]  be  buyers  of  land  ;  their  emancipation 
will  in  time  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  value  of  Southern  lands 
as  the  introduction  of  eight  million  European  or  Northern  laborers. 

Although  the  emancipation  of  four  million  slaves  did  not,  in  the 
aggregate,  cause  the  destruction  of  any  property,  the  South  suffered 
greatly  from  the  interruption  of  industry  and  the  loss  of  stock, 
buildings  and  railroads.  Yet  the  people  of  the  South  mistake  greatly 
in  attributing  their  woes  to  the  ravages  of  Northern  armies,  rather 
than  to  their  own  want  of  recuperation,  their  own  want  of  repro- 
duction. They  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  now  existing  in  the  United  States  has  been  produced  by 
human  hands  within  the  last  twelve  months  ;  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion indeed  of  the  present  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  was 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  that  what  the  enemy 
destroyed,  they  themselves  would,  in  the  meantime,  have  for  the 
most  part  destroyed.  True,  the  land  remains,  and,  in  part,  the 
buildings  ;  but  the  buildings,  unless  they  are  devoted  to  some  un- 
productive use,  do  not  long  survive,  without  fresh  labor  to  put  them 
in  repair;  and  in  the  South,  we  already  know  from  experience,  how 
short  a  time  Nature  requires  to  convert  a  cultivated  plantation  into 
a  wilderness.  What  is  produced,  for  the  most  part,  quickly  per- 
ishes. "  Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  not  by  preservation,  but  by  perpetual  reproduction ;  every 
part  of  it  is  used  and  destroyed,  generally  very  soon  after  it  has 
been  produced,  but  those  who  consume  it  are  employed,  meanwhile, 
in  producing  more." 

*  Resources  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  South.    By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe. 
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Cities  like  Quebec  and  Portland  are  laid  in  ashes  ;  consuming  ar- 
mies march  over  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe,  as  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  months 
the  eflects  of  fire  and  sword  have  disappeared.  But  Charleston 
does  not  rise  from  her- ashes;  Southern  towns  are  not  rebuilt; 
buildings  and  fences  are  not  replaced  on  the  Southern  plantations. 
Why  this  contrast  ?  Why  has  the  South  so  utterly  failed  to  ex- 
hibit the  reproductive  powers  characteristic  of  civilized  societies, 
examples  of  which  have  so  often  excited  astonishment  in  modern 
times  ?  In  no  other  part  of  the  civilized  world  are  there  so  few 
active  producers  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population  as  in  the 
Southern  States.  We  have  here  little  of  that  "  superhuman  indus- 
try "  peculiar  to  the  North  and  the  most  advanced  countries  of 
Europe.  But  were  even  the  small  proportion  of  actual,  productive 
labor  in  the  South  directed  by  "  practical  common  sense  "  to  raising 
the  necessaries  of  life,  instead  of  being  misdirected  and  wasted  to 
keep  up  an  effete  system,  we  should  hear,  such  is  the  bounty  of  Na- 
ture in  the  South,  but  little  of  destitution  and  want. 

So  much  for  the  planter's  ideas  of  political  economy.  What  was 
he  in  practice  ?  What  is  he  now  ?  Slavery  not  only  kept  out  for- 
eign emigration,  but  drove  away  three  of  its  own  people  to  the 
North  to  every  one  that  it  attracted  from  the  Northern  States. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  living  in  the  free  States 
609,371  persons  who  had  been  born  in  the  slave  States,  and  only 
203,638  persons  living  in  the  slave  States  who  had  been  born  in  the 
free  States.  Not  only  that,  the  system  of  slave  labor  was  fast  ex- 
hausting the  soil  and  really  impoverishing  the  South.  Except  on 
the  river  bottoms,  where  the  soil  seems  to  be  inexhaustible,  worn- 
out  plantations  everywhere  abound.  The  planter's  necessities  gen- 
erally kept  him  in  debt,  and  prevented  all  improvements  except 
such  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  Next  to  erroneous  ideas  and 
groundless  prejudices,  impoverished, Avorn-out  land  is  the  wide-spread 
and  terrible  evil  of  the  South.  Had  the  exhausting  process  of  slave- 
culture  continued  twenty  years  longer,  large  portions  of  Southern 
territory  would  have  been  made  uninhabitable  by  civilized  man. 

The  foreign  demand  for  cotton  made  its  cultivation  so  remunera- 
tive that  no  other  product  could  compete  with  it.  Finally,  the 
planter  came  to  think  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
raised.  Except  to  supply  in  part  the  coarsest  articles  of  food  for 
plantation  use,  it  seemed,  in  the  rage  for  cotton,  not  only  a  loss  of 
time,  but  eventually  became  positively  degrading  to  plant  anything 
else.  Everything  was  devoted  to  buying  more  mules  and  slaves. 
Negroes  and  mules,  or,  rather,  the  cotton  they  represented,  became 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  planter,  and  the  mules  and  negroes  had,  in 
turn,  well  nigh  eaten  the  planter  out  of  house  and  home.     They 
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would  have  done  so  completely  years  ago,  had  it  not  been  possible  to 
work  them  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  a  year,  against  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  our  Northern  farms,  and  ta  settle 
upon  fresh  land  when  the  old  plantations  were  worn  out.  The  his- 
tory of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  culture  in  the  South  demonstrates 
that  they  could  be  raised  successfully  by  slave  labor  only  so  long 
as  they  remained  monopolies — not  but  that  slave  labor  should  have 
been  immensely  profitable.  To  absolutely  control  the  labor  of  a 
man  or  woman  from  youth  to  old  age,  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours 
per  day,  and  nearly  three  hundred  days  in  a  year,  whose  house- 
rent  and  furniture  for  a  lifetime  cost  but  a  few  dollars,  whose  food 
was  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest,  and  the  cost  of  whose  clothing 
averaged  but  thirty  dollars  per  year,  could  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, be  otherwise  than  profitable.  The  alleged  expense  of 
bringing  up  children,  and  of  taking  care  of  the  aged,  was  compar- 
atively a  small  item. 

From  the  scarcity  of  population  in  the  Southern  States,  the  vested 
interest  in  land  did  not  rise  in  value  as  in  the  North.  Its  average 
price  was  never  more  than  about  six  dollars  per  acre ;  and  at  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  in  many  sections  at  five  dollars,  one  can  now  take 
his  choice  of  cotton  or  sugar  plantations.  But  only  in  the  most 
favored  localities  in  the  North,  near  some  growing  city,  did  real 
estate  increase  in  value  so  fast  as  slave  property  in  the  South.  A 
young  planter  and  his  wife  beginning  life,  thirty  years  ago,  with 
six  male  and  as  many  female  slaves,  worth  five  hundred  dollars  each, 
found  themselves  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  the 
law  of  natural  increase,  of  half  a  dozen  large  families,  worth  at 
least  an  average  of  a  thousand  dollars  per  head.  Whatever  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  interests  of  the  "  three  million  masters  with- 
out slaves  "  in  the  South — the  "  poor  whites,"  for  whose  use  the 
commodity  of  slavery  was  done  up  in  too  large  packages — it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  absolute  control  of  slave  labor,  and  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  slaves  in  number,  tended  greatly  to  enrich  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  slaveliolders,  and  especially 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  possessed  of  more 
than  a  single  "  chattel." 

But  this  tendency  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  false 
notions  of  political  economy,  the  extravagance,  the  expensive  plea- 
sures, and  especially  by  the  careless  management,  of  the  planters. 
The  care  of  the  plantation  was,  for  the  most  part,  committed  to  an 
overseer,  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  making  a  successful  crop,  or 
in  keeping  the  plantation  in  good  repair.  The  slaves,  of  course, 
did  as  little,  and  got  as  much  for  it,  as  possible.  They  toiled,  but  did 
not  accomplish  much  work.  Instead  of  making  money  by  instruct- 
ing the  labor  and  using  good  implements,  the  idea  was  to   save 
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money  by  putting  cheap  and  awkward  implements  in  the  hands  of 
careless  and  unskilled  slaves.  It  was  reserved  for  the  South  to  de- 
velop»the  theory  that  "  Labor  is  only  necessary  to  its  operation,  and 
the  negro,  in  his  common  absence  of  reflection,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
manipulatist  in  the  world."  From  my  own  experience  in  cotton  rais- 
ing, at  Port  Hudson  in  1864  and  1865,  after  the  old  plan,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  freedmen,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stock  and  imple- 
ments on  large  Southern  plantations  deteriorate  one-third  in  value 
every  year.  Many  old  planters  have  confirmed  my  own  impres- 
sions. A  firm  somewhere  in  Massachusetts  manufactures  a  "  plan- 
tation hoe  "  that  would  be  almost  as  much  an  object  of  curiosity  at 
a  Northern  fair  as  the  rude  agricultural  implements  of  an  African 
savage.  The  weight  of  the  hoe  in  falling,  the  planters  say,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  "  chopping  "  motion  of  the  implement  in  the  hand  of  the 
negro. 

The  South  adopted  the  cotton  gin  and  then  stopped,  but  with 
that  exception  confined  itself  to  brute  labor,  neglecting  to  avail 
itself  of  those  wonderful  improvements  in  farm  implements,  labor- 
saving  machines  and  processes  of  agriculture  that,  in  the  North, 
have  doubled  the  profits  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  made  it  a  pleas- 
ure.instead  of  a  drudgery. 

The  cotton  factor — for  every  considerable  planter  had  to  have  a 
city  factor,  or  merchant,  of  whom  he  generally  borrowed  the  money 
to  make  the  year's  crop,  if  not  even  to  purchase  the  land  and  ne- 
groes, of  whom  he  procured  plantation  supplies,  and  to  whom  he 
shipped  his  cotton — charged,  of  course,  a  heavy  rate  of  interest  upon 
all  advances  of  money,  or  "  acceptances  "  of  the  planter's  paper  in 
case  the  latter  had  to  get  it  discounted  at  the  bank.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  country  stores,  the  planter  may  have  had  to  send  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  to  his  merchant  for  a  single  plough,  and  the 
latter  charged  a  commission  on  every  purchase.  When  the  cotton 
arrived,  in  the  Autumn  and  early  Winter,  the  factor  charged  to  the 
planter  all  the  drayages  from  the  steamboat  to  the  cotton  press, 
where  the  bales  were  compressed  for  shipment  to  New  York  or 
Europe)  also  the  cost  of  weighing,  sampling  and  classifying  the 
cotton,  although  in  the  competition  for  business,  these  items  of 
expense  were  frequently  shared  by  the  cotton  press.  All  the  in- 
surances were  also  charged  to  the  planter's  account,  but  he  was 
rarely  credited  with  the  scrip  returned  to  the  factor.  The  latter 
had  a  good  handful  of  cotton  from  every  bale,  as  a  sample,  and  if 
he  received  fifty  thousand  bales  during  the  season,  "the  samples" 
made  a  handsome  perquisite.  In  fact,  excepting  ofiice  rent,  and  the 
pay  of  a  book-keeper,  the  "  labor "  expenses  of  the  cotton  factor 
were  paid  out  of  the  perquisites.  The  factor  charged  a  commission 
of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  the  cotton,  while  his  part 
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in  the  transaction  very  often,  consisted  only  in  spreading  the  sam- 
ples on  his  table  and  receiving  the  money,  an  additional  brokerage 
being  charged  to  the  planter  for  the  go-between  who  found  a  pur- 
chaser. A  dozen  or  more  lots  of  cotton,  of  different  grades,  and 
from  different  plantations,  were  frequently  sold  together  at  a  uni- 
form figure  to  a  heavy  speculator  or  spinner,  in  which  case,  in 
making  account  of  sales  to  each  of  the  planters,  a  sort  of  "  general 
average  "  had  to  be  struck.  Where  the  factor  was  not  scrupulously 
honest,  this  average  was  apt  to  be  in  his  favor.  I  have  known  cot- 
ton factors  who  boasted  of  making  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year  on 
their  general  average  account.  How  would  our  wheat-growers  in 
the  North  thrive  under  such  a  system  ? 

In  1865,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  South  furnished  about  two 
and  a  half  million  bales  of  cotton,  which,  at  the  low  average  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  bale,  brought  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars — considerably  more  than  she  had  ever  before  realized 
for  a  single  crop  of  cotton.  But  little  of  this  enormous  sum  was 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  debts ;  if  so,  it  was  made  the  basis 
of,  at  least,  an  equal  credit.  It  was  mainly  spent  upon  the  forth- 
coming cotton  crop.  In  1866  the  South  produced  somewhat  Jess 
than  two  million  bales,  which,  at  an  average  of,  at  least,  eighty  dol- 
lar's per  bale,  yielded  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
The  last  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  two  and  a  quarter  million  bales, 
which  will  not  bring  money  enough  to  pay  the  freedmen,  repay  Ihe 
debts  contracted  to  make  the  crop  and  feed  the  people  during  the 
Winter  months.  Beside  this,  many  millions  of  capital  have  been 
sent  South  since  the  war  for  investment  in  cotton  planting,  not  ten 
per  cent,  of  which  is  now  in  existence.  The  merchants  and  factors 
throughout  the  South  have  also  strained  their  resources  to  make 
loans  and  advances  to  the  cotton  planter  who  never  says  "  enough, 
enough  ! " 

What  has  the  South  to-day  to  show  for  all  this  enormous  outlay  ? 
What  has  become  of  all  these  millions  of  money  devoted  to  cotton 
raising  in  the  thousand-acre-plantation-overseer-negro-working-plan- 
ter-idling  method  of  the  old  planters  ?  And,  what  is  worse,  the 
planters  still  adhere  to  their  old  notions.  They  still  think  it  de- 
grading to  plant  anything  but  cotton ;  would  be  ashamed  to  be- 
come snug  farmers  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  cling  with  the 
tenacity  of  death  to  the  possession  of  their,  to  them,  worthless  fields, 
as  the  only  thing  that  now  distinguishes  them  from  the  poor  whites 
and  the  freedmen. 

Meanwhile,  Egypt  and  India  have  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
cotton  raising,  and  under  circumstances,  too,  that  promise  them 
possession  of  it  for  years  to  come.  Both  of  these  countries  were 
famous  for  their  cotton  fabrics  two  or  three  thousands  of  years 
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ago,  but  the  high  price  of  cotton  during  the  war  wonderfully  stimu- 
lated its  growth.  The  loss  of,  perhaps,  half  of  the  oxen  in  Egypt 
by  the  cattle  plague  in  1862-3  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
plough,  and  now  hundreds  of  these  engines  are  in  operation  along 
the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  doing,  eflSciently  and  cheaply,  the  work 
of  many  thousand  men  and  cattle ;  while  our  Southern  planters 
still  stick  to  their  old-fashioned  "  sweeps,"  "  scrapers,"  "  bull- 
tongues,"  and  other  nondescript  ploughs  and  hoes,  wrought,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  negro  plantation  blacksmith.  On  Haiti  Pacha's 
great  cotton  estate,  near  Grand  Cairo,  where  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  have  been  cultivated  in  cotton  since  1863,  portable 
steam-engines,  on  wheels,  are  made  to  do  all  the  ploughing,  to  drive 
the  cotton-gins  and  presses,  and,  when  the  crop  is  made,  to  haul  it 
to  the  city  in  immense  wagon-trains  along  the  common  highway, 
to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  donkeys,  camels,  and  Turks. 

In  Egypt  all  the  cotton  lands  are  irrigated,  and  in  India,  to  a 
great  extent.  This  enables  the  cultivator  by  controlling  the  amount 
of  moisture,  to  obviate  the  disastrous  efiects  of  excessive  rain  and 
drought,  and  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  cotton  worm,  thereby 
almost  insuring  a  good  crop.  Moreover,  with  our  elbow-room  in 
this  broad  country,  our  enormous  extent  of  cheap,  fertile,  imoccu- 
pied  lands,  our  eagerness  for  individual  effort  and  enterprise,  and 
the  hot  demand  for  labor  in  the  Northern  States,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  at  present,  to  compete  in  cotton  growing  with  such  coun- 
tries as  Egypt  and  India,  whose  pent-up  millions  live  on  the  cheap- 
est food,  work  for  the  lowest  wages,  and,  from  a  servile  habit  of 
ages,  submit  patiently  to  insult  and  wrong.  When  I  was  in  Egypt, 
a  few  years  before  the  war,  fellah  labor  was  worth  only  four  cents 
per  day.  Egypt  was  then,  also,  a  land  of  Oriental  cheapness.  So 
low  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  India  that  a  difference  of  two  or  three 
cents  per  pound  in  the  value  of  rice  is  the  difference,  with  vast 
multitudes  of  people,  between  ordinary  subsistence  and  famine. 

But  you  will  say  "  cotton  is  the  only  product  that  can  be  raised 
in  the  South." 

Follow  the  isothermal  of  the  "  cotton-belt "  over  a  map  of  the 
world.  Does  it  not  take  you  through  some  of  the  richest  grain- 
producing  countries  on  the  globe  ?  A  greater  or  more  pernicious 
delusion  never  possessed  the  minds  of  a  people  than  this  heresy. 
I  could  mention  twenty  or  thirty  different  kinds  of  cereals,  fruits, 
and  vegetables — staple  articles  of  food — that  grow  here  in  perfec- 
tion. 

Take  an  extreme  case.  The  immense  "  piney  woods  "  of  the 
South  are  the  very  synonyme  of  barrenness.  These  forests  are  in- 
valuable for  lumber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin.  Could  the  worth- 
less curs  and  old  bloodhounds  be  subjected  to  a  Bartholomew's 
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massacre,   millions  of  sheep   could  be  pastured   in  these  bosky 
meadows,  wanting  only  a  shepherd. 

In  the  adjacent  and  interspersed  marls,  shell-banks,  beds  of  lime- 
stone, peat  bogs,  and  "  trembling  prairies,"  are  abundant  materials 
for  the  regeneration  of  these  sandy  lands.  But,  as  they  are,  they 
will  produce,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  labor,  groundnuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  castor  beans  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  when 
will  the  world  get  enough  of  such  staples  as  peanuts,  castor,  and 
lubricating  oil,  and  soap-grease  ?  True,  such  men  as  Peter  Cooper 
think  it  no  disgrace  to  collect  all  the  cow-tails,  hoofs,  and  horns 
they  can  get  to  manufacture  gelatine.  But  the  Southern  planter 
would  hesitate  long  before  making  the  fearful  descent  from  cotton 
to  castor  oil  and  soap-grease,  even  should  it  enable  him  to  establish 
a  "  CTnion  of  Science  and  Art"  in  every  schoolless  and  churchless 
district  in  the  South. 

Doubtless,  the  destitution,  the  want  of  food  in  the  Southern 
States,  is  somewhat  exaggerated  for  political  effect ;  but  it  is  a 
shame,  an  insult  to  the  bounty  ot  nature,  a  terrible  commentary 
upon  the  agricultural  system  of  the  South,  that  it  should  exist  at 
all.  While  the  most  ignorant  and  the  worst  governed  communi- 
ties in  Europe  have  at  least  plenty  to  eat,  it  speaks  well  for  neither 
our  knowledge  of  political  economy,  our  practical  common  sense, 
nor  our  capacity,  that  large  numbers  of  our  population  should  be 
destitute  of  bread  and  meat. 

The  Government  will,  of  course,  have  to  feed  the  starving ;  but 
to  expect  any  permanent  and  substantial  relief  from  making  ad- 
vances to  cotton  planters,  either  in  the  old  way  of  individual  loans, 
or,  as  been  suggested,  in  some  form  of  Governmental  aid,  would  be 
a  snare  and  a  delusion,  so  long  as  Southern  planters  remain  "  plant- 
ers," and  do  not  become,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  "  farmers." 
He  is  the  real  benefactor  in  the  South,  who,  turning  his  back  for- 
ever on  Southern  follies  and  traditions,  goes  to  work  with  his  own 
hands  to  produce  grain,  meat  and  vegetables,  and  persuades  his 
neighbor  to  sell  his  surplus  acres  and  do  likewise.  He  is  also  a 
benefactor,  who,  coming  from  the  North,  buys  this  cheap  land 
which  must  soon  quadruple  in  value,  teaches  his  neighbors,  by  ex- 
ample, how  to  become  thrifty  farmers,  and  brings  with  liini  schools, 
churches,  newspapers,  sobriety  and  respect  for  the  laws.  That  mul- 
titudes of  such  have  not  already  come  from  the  free  States,  filled 
this  poor  land  with  plenty,  and  forever  settled  the  vexed  question 
of  negro  supremacy  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  is  due  to  the 
false  system  of  political  economy  which  continues  to  rule  in  the 
South. 

James  O.  Notes. 
24 


SEMELE. 


WHAT  were  the  garden  bowers  of  Thebes  to  me — 
What  cared  I  for  their  dances  and  their  feasts, 
Whose  heart  was  brooding  on  immortal  dreams  ? 
The  Greek  youths  mocked  me,  since  I  shunned  in  scorn 
Them  and  their  flattery  of  my  brows  and  hair. 
The  light  girls  pointed  after  me,  wlio  turned 
Away,  soul-sick,  from  their  vain  fooleries. 
Apollo's  noon-glare  wrathfully  beat  down 
Upon  the  head  that  would  not  bend  to  him — 
Him  in  his  petty  anger ! — as  the  highest. 
In  every  lily's  cup  a  venomous  thing 
Crooked  out  its  hairy  limbs,  or,  if  I  stooped 
To  pluck  a  dewy  blossom  in  the  grass, 
Some  squatting  horror  leered  with  motionless  eyes. 
I  think  the  very  Earth  did  hate  my  feet. 
And  put  forth  thistles  to  them,  since  I  loathed 
Her  bare,  brown  bosom :  ever  the  scowling  pines 
Menaced  me  with  slow  arms,  hissing  their  wrath 
Behind  me,  hurrying  past  their  gloom  to  watch, 
Blurred  in  unsteady  tears  till  all  their  beams 
Dazzled,  and  shrank,  and  grew  that  oval  ring 
Of  shining  points,  rifting  the  Milky  Way, 
Whose  starless  gap  in  the  dusted  fire  revealed 
The  hollow  awfulness  of  Night  beyond. 

II. 

A  change  came,  and  a  glory  fell  to  mc. 
No  more  'twas  Semele,  the  lonely  girl, 
But  Jupiter's  beloved  Semele  I 
With  human  arms  the  god  came  clasping  me : 
New  life  streamed  from  his  presence,  and  a  voice, 
That  scarce  could  curb  itself  to  the  smooth  Greek,    . 
Now  and  anon  swept  forth,  in  those  rich  nights. 
Thrilling  my  flesh  with  unknown  words,  that  told 
I  knew  not  what — hints  of  unearthly  things 
Which  I  had  felt  on  solemn  Summer  noons, 
When  sleeping  Earth  dreamed  music,  and  the  soul 
Went  crooning  a  low  song  it  could  not  learn, 
But  wandered  over  it,  as  one  who  gropes 
For  a  forgotten  chord  upon  the  lyre. 
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ni. 

Yea,  Jupiter ;  but  in  this  mortal  guise 
"Wooing  as  if  he  were  a  fair-faced  boy  ! 
Did  I  lack  lovers  ?     Was  my  beauty  dulled, 
The  golden  hair  turned  dross,  the  lithe  limbs  shrunk, 
The  wild  heart  tamed,  that  I  should  seethe  my  soul 
In  love,  like  any  shepherd-girl? 

That  night 
He  swore  to  grant  my  wish  ;  and  then  I  cried, 
"  To  see  thee  as  thou  art !     O  my  beloved, 
Beautiful,  glorious  one,  to  know  thy  face. 
And  sob  my  life  out,  close-claspt  in  thine  arms ! 
Come  in  thy  thunder — kill  me  with  one  fierce 
Unveiled  embrace ! — ^Thiue  oath — Now,  Earth !  at  last  *' — 

IV. 

The  heavens  shot  one  swift  sheet  of  lurid  flame — 
The  world  crashed — from  a  body  scathed  and  torn 
My  soul  leaped  through  and  found  his  breast,  and  died. 

Died?     So  the  Theban  maidens  think  and  laugh, 
Saying,  "  She  had  her  wish,  that  Semele !  " 
But  sitting  here,  throned  on  Olympus'  height, 
I  look  back  through  yon  oval  ring  of  stars 
To  Avatch  the  far-off  Earth,  a  twinkling  speck — 
Dust-mote,  whirled  up  by  the  Sun's  chariot  wheel — 
And  pity  their  small  hearts  that  hold  a  man 
As  if  he  were  a  god,  or  know  the  God — 
Or  dare  to  know  him — only  as  a  man  ! 

O  human  love,  art  thou  forever  blind  ? 

E.  R.  Siix. 
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Incidentally  to  our  treatment  of  another  topic  in  the  last  Galaxy 
we  remarked  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  period 
during  which  our  wealth  has  so  notably  increased,  there  had  been  a  great 
and  wide-spread  deterioration  in  our  manners  and  in  the  tone  of  our  society. 
This  opinion  has  been  disputed  with  some  resentment,  and  with  so  much 
ability  and  particularity,  and  also  with  so  much  plausibility,  by  "  The 
Nation,"  that  we  shall  give  some  of  our  reasons  for  a  judgment  which  was  not 
hastily  formed,  or  passed  without  a  full  appreciation  of  its  gravity.  And,  by- 
the-bye,  we  shall  say  that  "  The  Nation  "  is  making  obsolete,  in  a  style  worthy 
of  all  admiration,  the  question  Why  have  we  no  "  Saturday  Reviews?  "  which 
was  asked  so  often  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  which  Mr.  Grant 
White  once  undertook  to  answer  in  The  Galaxy.  The  position  of  our 
challenger  may  be  briefly,  but,  we  believe,  fairly  stated  thus  :  Americans 
now  are  more  intellig?nt,  more  "  humanitarian,"  much  richer,  less  provincial, 
more  urban,  less  rustic  than  their  fathers  were  ;  they  used  to  chase  greased 
pigs  on  Thanksgiving  day,  skate  and  slide  down  hill  in  Winter,  fire  at  a  mark 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  go  to  quilting  parties,  and  corn  huskings,  and  "  dances  ; " 
whereas  now  they  trot  horses,  smoke,  go  to  the  theatre,  attend  lyceum  lectures, 
see  picture  galleries,  play  the  pianoforte,  and  read  novels  ;  they  have  seen 
more,  read  more,  and  mixed  more  with  people  of  other  "nationalities,"  and 
therefore  the  national  character  has  become  less  narrow  and  provincial,  has 
been  raised  and  dignified,  and,  with  this  elevation,  manners  have  also  risen. 
But  there  has  been  a  change  (which  is  supposed  by  our  challenger  to  be  that 
which  we  had  in  mind),  to  wit:  our  manners  have  become  less  ceremonious 
less  punctilious,  less  elaborate,  less  ruled  by  etiquette  than  those  of  our 
athers,  and  this  change  is  timely,  fitting,  and  for  the  better, 
f  We  meet  this  latter  assumption  by  at  once  denying  it  and  setting  it  aside 
as  impertinent  to  the  issue.  According  to  all  the  information  that  we  can 
obtain  upon  the  subject,  which  accords  with  our  remembrance  of  what  was 
passing  away  in  our  youth,  the  intercourse  of  society  here  is  more  ceremoni- 
ous, more  formal,  more  regulated  by  etiquette  now-a-days  than  it  was  in  the 
same  sets  or  circles  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  But  whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  the  matter  is  entirely  from  the  purpose.  Our  assertion  was,  not  that  we 
are  less  ceremonious  and  less  punctilious  than  our  fathers  were,  but  that  we 
are  less  courteous,  less  deferential  to  age  and  to  weakness,  less  careful  in  the 
suppression  of  selfishness,  coarser  in  our  pleasures,  and  more  grossly  material 
in  all  our  views  of  life.  And  as  to  ceremony,  punctilio  and  etiquette,  let 
us  remove  them  entirely  from  present  consideration  by  saying  that  should 
they  disappear  we  should  not  be  among  their  mourners  ;  the  less  we  have  of 
them  the  better,  so  long  as  they  do  not  take  with  them  their  masters,  courtesy 
and  true  politeness. 

The  fatal  defect  in  the  argument  of  "  The  Nation  "  is  that  its  keystone  is 
an  assumption,  which  is  not  only  without  warrant,  but  directly  at  variance 
with  all  testimony,  and  with  the  experieUpe  of  every  man  of  wide  observa- 
tion; the  assumption  that  true  politeness,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  high  moral 
tone — in  short,  what  the  ancient  Romans  called  boni  mores  (which  includes 
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but  means  more  than  good  manners)  are  consequences,  or  at  least  concomi- 
tants of  wealth,  intellectual  culture,  advancement  in  the  arts,  and  extensive 
intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  the  world ;  that  where  these  are  found  in 
any  high  degree,  good  manners  ^.  e.,  kindly  courtesy,  and  true  politeness 
and  high  moral  tone  will  be  found  with  them,  or  will  soon  follow  them,  and 
the  absence  or  diminution  of  these  will  be  followed  in  those  by  a  correspond- 
ing deterioration ;  and  that  to  be  poor  and  provincial  is  to  be  ill-mannered 
and  gross-minded.  For  all  its  democracy,  its  "  humanitarianism,"  its  flout- 
ing of  "  the  courts  of  kings  and  the  houses  of  noblemen,"  "  The  Nation  "  is,  in 
earnest,  exactly  of  the  opinion  which  Touchstone  utters  in  irony — "  If  thou 
never  was't  at  court,  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners  ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked  ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and 
sin  is  damnation."  Truly,  unless  we  can  get  rich  and  go  to  court — that  is,  to 
some  great  city,  which  is  the  court  of  now-a-days — we  are  in  a  parlous  state, 
a  state  of  poverty  and  provincialism.  But  so  far  is  this  assumption  from 
being  well  founded,  that  the  fact  is  that  the  selfish  coarseness  and  gross 
materialism  which  we  brought  as  an  accusation  against  the  tone  and  manners 
of  our  society  at  the  present  day,  are  found  in  their  full  perfection  and  highest 
flavor  only  in  our  large  cities,  where  they  are  not  of  indigenous  growth,  but 
are  the  consequence,  in  part  at  least,  of  that  mixture  with  people  of  other 
"  nationalities  "  which  "  The  Nation  "  seems  to  value  so  highly  as  a  purifier 
and  elevator  of  American  manners,  and  whither  they  have  been  brought 
from  a  great  city,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  cultivated,  the  richest  in 
art,  the  widest  in  cosmopolitanism — Paris.  There  is  no  coarser  selfishness, 
no  grosser  materialism  than  that  which  now  gives  the  tone  to  fashionable 
Parisian  society,  and  which  appears  among  our  urban  folk,  who  are  in  haste 
to  shake  off"  their  provincialism,  daubed  over  with  French  polish,  by  which  it 
is  covered  but  not  concealed. 

There  were,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  remote  rural  parts  of  New 
England  people  who  were  types  of  provinciality,  who  had  but  single 
dollars  to  spend  where  our  city  "swells"  have  hundreds  and  thousands, 
who  worked,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  with  their  own  hands  on  their 
own  farms,  who  neither  trotted  horses  nor  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
who,  moreover,  were  yet  in  that  benighted  state  which  knows  not  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  the  stated  ministration  of  the  lecture-room,  and  who 
yet  were,  in  simplicity,  and  dignity,  and  gentle  grace  of  manner,  and  in  the 
true  courtesy  of  out-acted  kindliness,  and  in  that  high  politeness  which 
respects  to  the  utmost  the  personality  of  every  human  creature,  high  or  low, 
not  surpassed  (for  we  shall  not  say  unequalled)  by  the  people  of  the  highest 
rank  and  courtliest  breeding  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  read  about.  And 
these  manners  were  found  then,  also,  in  the  society  of  our  cities  ;  having  in 
some  circles  the  added  attraction  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  but  in  others  having  suffered  the  deterioration  conse- 
quent upon  the  pursuit  of  riches  and  the  desire  for  their  display  without 
any  counteracting  or  counterbalancing  influences. 

We  are  setting  up  no  new  claim ;  this  has  been  heard  before ;  nor  are 
these  well-mannered,  provincial,  rustic  folk  peculiar  to  our  country  or  our 
race.  It  may  be  lamentable,  and  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  good  manners 
and  high  moral  tone,  boni  mores,  are  not  the  products  of  civilization,  and,  fre- 
quently, do  not  coexist  with  civilization  in  its  highest  form.     If  there  is  a 
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people  out  of  absolute  savagery  who,  as  a  whole,  are  provincial,  and  who^ 
although  they  let  in  the  plague,  have  managed  to  quarantine  civilization,  that 
people  is  the  Turks.  True  they  do  not  chase  greased  pig,  or  slide  down  hill; 
but  neither  do  they  trot  horses,  go  to  the  theatre,  or  sit  under  the  lyceura 
lecturer.  And  see  what  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  familiar  with  the  courts  and 
the  most  cultivated  society  of  Western  Europe,  says  of  the  rustic  and  pro- 
vincial people  of  this  half-civilized,  provincial  nation.  "  In  order  to  compre- 
hend the  Turk's  gentleness  and  calmness,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
peasantry  of  Ottoman  origin,  either  in  the  fields,  at  the  fairs  or  markets,  or 
on  the  sills  of  their  coffee-houses.  No  one  is  noisy,  nobody  carries  his  pleas- 
antry, jokes  or  gibes  so  far  as  to  wound,  or  even  to  fatigue,  his  companions ; 
nobody  indulges  in  those  coarse,  blasphemous  expressions  which  the  people 
of  other  countries  are  prone  to."  Elsewhere  she  says,  "  In  the  Orient  the 
tradition  of  feminine  weakness  is  not  regarded  as  a  myth ;  the  respect  due, 
from  the  feeble  to  the  strong,  still  receives  serious  consideration.  .  .  . 
The  law  surrenders,  and  custom  consigns  her,  defenceless,  to  the  caprice  of  her 
lord  and  master;  man's  goodness  of  heart,  his  tenderness,  his  natural 
generosity,  it  is  which  here  assures  to  woman  an  almost  absolute  freedom 
from  responsibility.  The  Turkish  peasant  cherishes  his  companion  as  a  parent 
and  as  a  lover."  She  asks,  "  Is  it  to  education  that  they  owe  this  delicate  re- 
serve, these  manners  at  once  so  simple  and  so  noble  ?  No  ;  they  are  natural 
characteristics."  But  these  characteristics,  although  natural,  are  not  in- 
eradicable, for  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  even  among  the  Turks,  suc- 
cessful trade,  intercourse  with  other  nationalities,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
"  The  Nation,"  "  a  tendency  to  become  urban  instead  of  rustic,"  deteriorates 
the  man,  impairs  his  manners,  and  lowers  his  moral  tone.  With  his  pro- 
vincialism he  loses  his  simple  and  noble  bearing  and  the  unselfishness  of  his 
nature,  or,  at  least,  of  his  behavior.  "  In  proportion,"  she  says,  "  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  classes  in  which  the  primitive  character  is  preserved,  as  we  pene- 
trate the  circle  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  enter  still  higher  regions,  vice  ap- 
pears. .  .  .  It  is  especially  among  the  middle  classes  of  Turkish  society, 
in  the  region  of  servile  imitations  provoked  by  the  example  of  the  nobility 
that  this  baneful  influence  is  most  easily  judged  by  its  results."  We  might 
almost  suppose  that  in  the  last  sentence  the  writer  had  in  mind  many  of  our 
rich  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  elevating  influences  of  European  travel/ 
and  even  of  having  been  presented  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  to  their  own 
great  joy,  and  the  inexpressible  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  American 
Minister.  But  do  we  mean  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  cast  ofi*  civilization 
and  pass  into  the  condition  of  Ottoman  peasants?  We  need  hardly  say  that 
it  is  only  to  take  the  wind  of  that  sarcasm  out  of  our  critic's  sails  that  we 
ask  such  a  question."  We  quote  this  noble  and  intelligent  lady's  testimony, 
which  could  be  supported  by  that  of  other  travellers,  as  to  the  Ottoman 
peasantry,  and  supplemented  by  like  observation  upon  the  rural  population  of 
other  countries — of  Spain,  for  instance — only  to  show,  as  it  shows  conclusively, 
that  increase  of  wealth,  freedom  of  intercourse,  the  change  from  provincialism 
to  urbanity,  intellectual  culture,  general  smartness,  and  even  theatres,  trotting 
horses,  pianofortes,  and  lyceum  lectures,  are  not  singly,  or  in  combination,  the 
essential  conditions,  or  even  the  fostering  influences,  of  good  manners  in  their 
highest  sense.  It  has  been  just  seen  that  in  Turkey  all  these  advantages  are 
at  least  the  concomitants  of  a  deterioration  in  manners  and  in  character,  ac- 
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companied  by  an  adoption  of  the  ceremony,  punctilio  and  etiquette  which 
pertain  rightfully  to  courts  and  to  nobles.  And  as  this  is  all  that  we  asserted 
in  regard  to  American  society,  it  is  all  that  we  are  obliged  to  show. 

But  we  shall  say,  however,  that  the  selfishness,  the  materialism,  and  the 
fondness  for  coarse  pleasures  that  we  charged,  show  themselves  in  the  chan  ge 
that  has  come  over  society  in  the  cities  great  and  small  which  are  held  up  to 
us  as  the  schools  of  the  good  manners  of  our  day.  Sociability  has  disap- 
peared and  in  its  place  we  have  "society."  A  man  need  not  be  among  the 
gray  beards  to  remember  the  time  when  there  was  in  New  York,  and  Bjston, 
and  Philadelphia,  to  say  nothing  of  towns  of  second  importance,  real  sociabil- 
ity; that  is,  the  meeting  together  of  friends  few  in  number  and  informally, 
for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society.  There  was  music,  a  game  of 
whist,  a  deal  of  pleasant  chat  in  which  people  really  learned  to  know  each 
other;  if  the  gathering  was  accidental,  'twas  like  enough  that  some  gentle- 
man read  while  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  even  their  visitors, 
went  on  with  some  light  needlework  reserved  for  the  evening.  If  there  was 
a  small  company,  gathered,  perhaps,  by  a  verbal  invitation  in  the  morning 
there  was  an  impromptu  dance  and  a  light  supper,  or  none.  But  now  people 
will  not  go  out  of  their  houses  into  the  next  street  to  meet  a  dozen  of  their 
most  intimate  friends  upon  those  terms.  The  women  demand  a  crowd  to  see 
and  by  whom  they  and  their  toilettes  may  be  seen.  The  men  stipulate  for  a 
big  supper,  which  the  women  silently  reserve  also  as  one  of  their  conditions. 
We  know  a  young  lady  whose  social  position  is  of  the  highest  and  who  is 
now  m  Paris,  who,  being  asked  to  meet  a  friend  on  Sunday  evening,  turned 
up  her  nose  at  her  entertainment  (it  was  at  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  hos- 
pitable houses  in  town)  because  there  was  "such  a  mean  tea."  People  do 
not  ask,  Shall  I  meet  and  enjoy  the  society  of  people  whom  I  like  and  re- 
spect? but.  Will  it  pay  to  go?  Shall  I  make  a  display,  get  a  supper,  gain 
anything  by  it  socially  ?  Shall  I  have  at  least  my  share,  and  as  much  more 
as  I  can  get,  of  a  stunning  society  affair?  These  are  gross  and  selfish 
pleasures  ;  and  the  deterioration  in  social  tone  which  they  show  is  none  the 
less  because  the  people  who  crave  them  go  to  the  theatre,  attend  lyceura  lec- 
tures, and  have  been  to  Paris.  The  theatre !  What  are  the  most  successful 
theatrical  entertainments  of  the  day?  The  Black  Crook  and  La  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  to  which  people  throng  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Is  the  change  from  tragedy  and  comedy,  or  from  no  theatre  to  these  entertain- 
ments less  a  change  toward  grossness  because  the  opera  and  the  ballet  came 
from  Paris,  and  their  presence  here  shows  that  we  have  become  less  provin- 
cial? And  when  we  say  gross,  we  make  no  squeamish  objection  to  these 
performances  on  the  score  of  indecency;  we  refer  to  the  low,  grovelling, 
frivolous,  and  utterly  material  character  of  the  entertainment. 

As  to  mere  external  manners,  ask  any  man  who  is  himself  well  bred,  and 
who  can  remember  twenty  years  ago,  if  then  among  decent  people,  not  to 
aay  gentlemen,  it  was  sufFerable  to  break  in  upon  two  others  talking  together 
in  the  street,  or  in  a  room,  as  recognized  gentlemen  continually  do  now?  or 
if  one  gentleman  would  interrupt  another  in  conversation  ?  or  get  into  an 
omnibus  full  already  and  stand  in  it  to  the  discomfort  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  already  occupied  ?  or  smoke  cigars  in  the  street,  thereby  destroying  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  air  by  ladies  and  non-smoking  men?  or  whether 
there  was  not  more  deference  to  old  age,  more  tender  consideration  for 
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women?— a  consideration,  by-the-bye,  which  they  must  of  course  be  pre 
pared  to  lose  if  they  demand  and  secure  "protection  for  their  weakness 
by  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  State/'  with  the  pertaining  duties 
and  employments ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  so  reasonable  and  so  just 
as  to  demand  both  the  privileges  of  our  sex  and  the  immunities  of  their 
own.  And  that  they  are  about  setting  up  this  claim  may  well  be 
suspected  from  the  way  in  which  they  receive  attentions  and  little  sac- 
rifices from  gentlemen  without  thanks  or  even  acknowledgement,  which 
their  fathers  will  tell  them  was  unheard  of  in  their  mothers'  time. 
And  they  will  tell  them,  too,  that  ladies  did  not  then  admit  into  their 
society  men  whom  they  would  not  tolerate,  were  they  not  reporters  of  gossippy 
newspapers  and  inditers  of  spicy  correspondence,  and  thereby  able  to  pay 
thera  for  their  countenance  by  a  "  first  rate  notice  "  of  their  persons,  or  rather 
of  their  toilettes.  For  a  woman  now  would  rather  have  it  said  that  she  wore 
a  gown  worth  one  thousand  dollars  than  that  it  covered  the  figure  and  was 
crowned  by  the  head  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  And  where  is  that  something  in 
the  manners  of  our  fathers,  not  ceremony,  not  formality,  but  a  nameless  grace 
with  which  a  consideration  for  others  beautified  the  manner  of  the  well-bred 
man  ?  We  are  not  uttering  the  lament  of  the  old  school  for  old-school 
manners.  Our  very  girls  are  brusque  and  blunt  with  selfish  egotism. 
This  any  one  must  see  who  observes  their  intercourse  with  their  own  sex. 
(For  the  way  of  a  maid  with  a  man  is  as  hard  to  understand  as  Solomon 
found  that  of  a  man  with  a  maid.)  Ask  any  woman  of  thirty-five,  who  was 
brought  up  among  cultivated  people,  if  she  did  not  receive  more  consider- 
ation, more  deference,  even  as  a  girl,  from  women  of  her  mother's  age  than 
she  now  receives  as  a  woman  from  young  girls,  unless  she  is  a  great  dispenser 
of  society  favors,  that  is  unless  they  have  something  to  gain  by  deference, 
and  it  will  pay  to  be  polite?  And  we  can  appeal  from  "The  Nation"  to 
"  The  Nation."  For,  if  we  remember  aright,  it  was  in  an  article  in  that  paper 
about  a  year  ago  upon  the  influence  of  "  the  German  "  that  the  story  was 
told  of  a  lady,  who  was  a  stranger,  being  so  neglected  by  her  hostess  and  the 
other  guests  at  a  party  that  she  left  the  "  German  "  circle  ;  and  on  assigning 
her  reason  plainly  to  the  former,  and  receiving  as  an  excuse  the  plea  that  she 
was  a  stranger,  replied  that  for  that  very  reason  she  had  expected  some 
attention.  This  story  was  told  as  being  true  in  every  particular ;  and  as  far 
as  the  neglect  goes  we  know  from  observation  that  it  might  have  been  true 
of  a  dozen  of  what  are  called  "  the  best  houses  "  in  New  York.  The  people 
saw  that  she  was  a  stranger,  and  did  not  know  whether  it  was  worth  their 
while  to  show  her  any  attention,  or  endeavor  to  make  her  evening  pass 
pleasantly.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  be  "  made  "  by  it  socially,  com- 
mercially or  politically ;  if  she  had  represented  any  interest  that  it  was 
desirable  to  conciliate ;  if  -she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  venal,  intriguing  editor 
whose  paper  it  would  pay  to  buy  at  the  cost  of  a  little  civility,  stranger 
although  she  was,  attentions  would  have  been  showered  upon  her. 

Now,  selfishness  is  not  a  vice  of  recent  growth,  and  snobs  there  have  been 
always ;  but  this  coarse,  sordid  selfishness  of  manners  is  comparatively  new 
here  in  any  society.  Among  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  generation  such 
hard,  self-seeking  behaviour  was  unknown,  although  -they  were  not  so  par- 
ticular as  we  are  about  the  debit  and  credit  of  their  visiting  lists,  did  not 
spend  as  much  in  one  year  as  we  sometimes  spend  now  upon  a  single  party, 
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and  had  very  few  of  them  been  to  Paris.  But,  we  are  told,  Fanny  Ellsler 
was  received  by  "  New  York  high  society "  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
would  not  be  so  received  now !  If  we  are  correctly  informed.  Mile.  Ellsler 
was  invited  to  dinner  at  one  private  house  in  that  society,  where  she  met 
gentlemen  only;  the  mistress  of  the  house  going  out  of  it  before  the  notori- 
ous danseuse  entered,  and  not  returning  until  she  had  departed.  And  if  any 
one  believes  that  New  York  men  do  not  now  invite  French  dancers  to  dinner, 
— why,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Besides,  who  and 
what  was  Kachel,  who  was  invited  to  meet,  and  who  was  met  by  ladies  of 
our  most  fashionable  and  cultivated  society  ?  But  this  point  hardly  touches 
the  question  at  issue. 

As  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  found  an  innocent  and  inspiriting  recreation 
in  chasing  greased  pig,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  being  utterly  ignorant  upon 
the  subject,  that  their  manners  may  have  improved  and  their  pursuit  of 
pleasure  may  have  become  less  hoggish,  to  outward  view  at  least.  We  sug- 
gest that  these  pork-chasers  (if  any  such  creatures  ever  were  produced  on  this 
soil)  are  not  exactly  the  persons  that  one  has  in  mind  when  one  considers  the 
question  of  American  manners.  We  make  this  suggestion  with  some  timidity, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  our  bloated  aristocracy  painfully  upon  us. 
Seriously,  does  this  able  and  ingenious  defender  of  the  manners  of  the  day 
believe  that  "  the  average  young  man  of  the  last  generation,  even  if  he  lived 
within  twelve  miles  of  Boston,"  chased  greased  pig  on  Thanksgiving  day  ? 
Does  he  believe,  for  instance,  that  Keuben,  in  that  faithful  picture  of  New 
England  rural  life,  the  Gayworthys,  or  that  any  of  the  men  in  that  book — 
none  of  them  above,  and  some  of  them  below,  his  condition  of  life,  which  was 
that  of  a  young  well-to-do  working  farmer — chased  greased  pig  for  amuse- 
ment? Pigs  ungreased  they  may  have  chased,  if  the  tenants  of  the  pen 
broke  loose  among  the  turnips;  for  that  came  into  the  day's  work;  but  the 
anointed  animal,  the  fugitive  gift  enterprise — never.  Keuben's  son  is  proba* 
bly  now  living  in  a  house  with  a  brown-stone  front  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 
a  much  richer  and  a  much  less  provincial  man  than  his  father  was,  and  having 
had  advantages  of  mixing  with  other  "  nationalities,"  in  brief,  of  travel,  that 
his  forefathers  had  not  had  for  generations  ;  but  he  is  a  much  inferior  man  to 
Reuben  in  all  the  essentials  of  good  breeding,  unless  he  is  one  of  a  compara- 
tively few  happy  exceptions. 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  examination 
of  a  complicated  and  interesting  subject  without  the  recognition  of  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  American  society,  and  singular  influences  bearing  upon  it 
which  account,  in  part,  for  the  change  in  its  face  upon  which  we  have  insisted. 
The  purpose  of  what  we  have  written  is  to  correct  for  our  readers  the  false 
notion  widely  entertained,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  highly  intelligent  quarters, 
that  an  advancement  in  intellectual  culture  and  material  well  being — that  is, 
in  civilization — is  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  accompanied  by  an  improve- 
ment in  manners.  As  to  complaints  of  deterioration,  they  are  as  old  as  the 
world.  Who  can  doubt  that  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet  mourned  over  the  low 
tone  of  morals  and  manners  after  the  great  rain,  and  wondered  if  they  should 
ever  see  a  real  old  Antediluvian  gentleman  again?  But  what  said  the 
preacher  two  thousand  years  ago  ?  "  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  For  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely 
concerning  this." 

The  Editor. 
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—  The  women  in  the  advance  are  certainly  getting  on  bravely.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  not ei  that  in  the  name  of  their  sex  they  seem  to  have  changed 
places  and  employments  in  the  army  of  humanity.  They  used  to  be  vivan- 
dieres — such  was  Eve,  who,  as  Milton  tells  us,  was  "  on  hospitable  thoughts 
in-tent" — and  were  loved  and  cherished  because  they  loved  and  cherished  ; 
now,  they  claim  and  command  respect,  and  even  an  awful  dread,  as  pioneers. 
Their  last  step  forward  has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  one 
of  the  cleverest  and  boldest  of  the  band — who  claims  that  hereafter  it  shall 
be  one  of  woman's  rights  to  select  her  own  husband.  What  manly  heart  has 
not  shrunk  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  its  manly  breast  at  the  assertion  of 
this  right?  For  look  you,  even  now  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than 
your  woman  living,  when  she  submits,  nominally,  to  be  preyed  upon,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  us  when  she  openly  starts  out  upon  the  hunt?  Think 
of  her,  trembling  masculine  reader!  think  of  her,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  all  the 
awful  charms  of  her  own  sex  and  swaying  all  the  prerogatives  of  ours,  torn 
from  subdued  man,  and  worn  in  the  right  and  with  all  the  arrogance  of  con- 
quest— think  of  her  bearing  down  upon  you,  bringing  you  to  bay,  and  de- 
manding of  you  that  you  shall  be  the  attendant  upon  her  triumphs,  the 
favored  companion  of  her  hoars  of  ease,  the  purveyor  for  the  household 
which  she  does  not  mean  to  keep,  the  father  of»  the  children  that  she  does  not 
mean  to  bear !  What  a  prospect !  Some  of  us,  however,  may  find  consola- 
tion in  the  probability  that  we  may  be  "compelled  to  come  in"  to  the  happy 
state  from  which  a  feding  of  our  unworthiness  has  excluded  us  hitherto. 
The  humble  individual,  for  instance,  who  writes  these  lines,  whose  shrinking 
modesty  has  kept  him  among  the  nameless  nebulae  of  society  as  well  as  of 
literature,  and  who  has  not  ventured  to  come  out  of  his  cloudy  state,  may 
see  out  of  another  cloud  a  Juno,  or  a  Vesta,  stepping  to  claim  him  as  her 
own,  and  to  give  him  a  recognized  position  among  the  planets,  as  her  sat- 
ellite. Charming,  ecstatic  thought !  What  a'  well-spring  of  tenderness  it 
causes  to  swell  within  our  manly  bosom  !  It  relieves  us,  too,  from  so  much 
embarrassment.  For,  look  you  again,  it  is  a  very  ticklish  thing  to  speak  to  a 
young  woman  clothed  in  full  panoply,  and  ask  her  to — well,  indeed,  our  emo- 
tions are  too  big  for  words.  But  yet,  after  all,  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  may 
be  rejoicing  too  hastily.  For,  upon  careful  consideration,  is  the  change  pro- 
posed as  great  as  it  seems  to  be  ?  What  have  women  been  doing  all  these 
generations  ?  Have  they  not  been  selecting  their  husbands  ?  Is  not  that  the 
great  employment  of  their  early,  and  sometimes  of  their  later,  years  ?  Do 
we  snot  know,  every  man  of  us,  and  do  not  they  know,  every  woman  of  them, 
that  if  a  woman  marks  down  a  man  as  hers,  and  has  opportunity,  his  case  is 
hopeless?  He  is  carried  captive.  An  accomplished  juggler  can  force  any  card 
upon  a  victim,  causing  him  to  think  the  while  that  he  picks  it  out ;  so  woman 
sometimes  not  acknowledging  her  dainty  craft  to  her  own  heart,  takes  a 
man'toiherself,  and  causes  him  to  think  that  he  has  selected,  and  with  much 
difficulty  has  obtained,  her.  If  this  has  been  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
.- shall  be  (done  in  the  dry  ?    There  remains  for  man,  of  all  his  rights  and  priv- 
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ileges,  only  that  of  reserve  and  privacy.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  up 
by  hand,  like  Joe  Gargery,  we  must  retire  from  society,  and  pursue  our  hum- 
ble avocations  in  shades,  and  nooks,  and  solitary  places.  For,  think  of  it,  with 
distinctiofls  of  manners  in  sex,  distinctions  of  race  are  to  be  done  away  with  ! 
The  outlook  becomes  dreadful,  as  we  imagine  the  nebulous  person  pursued 
uy  a  fat,  middie-aged  negress  with  strictly  honorable  intentions. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how -little  reading  is  done,  even  by  those  we 

call  the  cultured,  who  are  apt  to  imagine  they  have  mastered  the  contents  of 
thrice  as  many  books  as  they  really  have.  There  are  four  or  five  hundred 
works  every  person  of  cuUuie  is  so  generally  presumed  to  have  read,  that  to 
ask  the  question  is  deemed  an  impertinence.  Who  would  think  of  inquiring 
in  polite  society:  "Are  you  tiNwiliar  with  the  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
'  Wilhelm  Meister,*  the  '  Elective  Affinities,'  the  '  Imaginary  Conversations,' 
the  *  Doctor,'  the  '  Henriade,'  '  OiMidide,'  the  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  the 
'  Lusiad,'  the  dramas  of  Calderon,"  or  dozens  of  other  books  without  which 
no  library  is  complete  ?  Of  course  no  habiticS  of  a  literary  circle  could  be 
supposed  ignorant  of  all  that  Burton,  Goethe,  Lander,  Southey,  Voltaire, 
Tasso  and  Camoens  have  written,  any  more  than  he  could  be  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Spenser,  Pope  or  Butler.  But  the  truth  is,  very  few  men  of  culture 
have  read  the  complete  works  of  any  one  of  those  authors,  much  less  the 
others  named.  Oar  period  of  reading  is  rarely  longer  than  twenty  years — from 
the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty — and  we  should  hardly  average  more  than 
one  solid  volume  (we  do  not  speak  of  light  literature)  a  fortnight,  which  would 
in  the  two  decades  furnish  us  with  little  beyond  the  five  hundred  books. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  popular  and  transient 
literature  that  demands  our  attention,  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  we  are 
obliged  to  read,  our  lecture  task  becomes  a  serious  one.  None  of  us,  unless 
mere  book-worms,  read  many,  even  of  the  eminent,  not  to  say  immortal, 
authors  in  our  own  and  other  tongues  ;  and  we  shall  so  discover  if  we  attempt 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  works  we  have  actually  gone  through,  and  not  run 
over  by  what  are  known  as  short  cuts  to  erudition. 

Not  long  ago  we  illustrated  some  remarks  upon  the  proneness  of 

people  to  pervert  the  sense  of  authors  to  their  own  foregone  conclusions,  by 
pointing  out  that  Butler  did  not  write,  or  mean  to  write,  anything  like  the 
couplet  so  commonly  attributed  to  him : 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still ; 

which  is  the  fruit  of  garbling  and  twisting  this  couplet  which  he  did  write 

He  who  complies  against  his  will 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  its  substitute.  These  per- 
versions are  always  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  It  is  so  delightful  to 
get  hold  of  a  striking  generalization;  it  saves  thought.  A  generalization 
that  seems  to  fit  all  cases  will,  if  well  pushed,  be  as  commonly  accepted  as  a 
well-advertised  pill  that  cures  all  diseases.  There  is  another  passage — one  in 
the  writings  of  a  greater  poet  than  Butler — which  is  even  more  widely  and 
constantly  perverted  than  the  foregoing,  not,  however,  by  being  mangled,  but 
because  it  has  been  read  without  its  context  and  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
connection  in  which  it  was  written.  This  passage  is  the  well-known  line, 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
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This  is  universally  taken  to  mean  that  one  common,  natural  emotion  will 
thrill  through  the  world  and  awaken  a  feeling  of  kinship  or  brotherhood 
among  all  mankind.  It  has  even  been  adopted  in  that  sense  as  a  motto,  by- 
the  accomplished  editors  of  the  "  Globe  Shakespeare,"  on  the  title-page  of 
which  it  appears,  inscribed  upon  a  label  which  significantly  surrounds  the 
globe  and  is  joined  at  the  bottom  by  two  clasped  hands.  Kow,  whether 
there  is  such  a  common  natural  emotion,  or  whether,  if  there  be,  it  has  the 
power  which  has  been  thus  attributed  to  it,  there  would,  perhaps,  be  some 
presumption  in  deciding.  But  it  seems  rather  like  the  visionary  fancy  of  old 
gentlemen  who  make  philanthropy  a  hobby,  than  the  fruit  of  philosophic  in- 
sight and  poetic  imagination.  Bat,  however  this  may  be,  Shakespeare  put 
forward  no  notion  of  the  kind  in  this  passage,  and,  we  believe,  not  in  any 
other.  The  perverted  line  occurs  in  a  play,  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  which 
although  it  is  richer  in  the  ripest  fruitage  of  Shakespeare's  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  than  any  of  his  other  works,  is  less  read  than  any  of  them, 
except  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  "  Pericles,"  by  even  those  who  are  his  fre- 
quent readers.  Probably  not  one  person  in  one  hundred  thousand  of  those 
who  constantly  quote  this  line  ever  saw  either  the  line  which  precedes  it  or 
that  which  follows,  much  less  the  whole  context.  Ulysses  is  endeavoring  to 
bring  Achilles  into  the  field  again  by  craftily  exciting  his  jealousy  of  the 
brawny,  thick-shielded,  thick-skulled  Ajax.  Achilles  refers  to  his  exploits 
and  his  fame  ;  but  Ulysses  tells  him  that  if  he  remains  sullenly  in  his  tent, 
what  he  has  done  will  soon  be  of  little  value  in  men's,  minds,  compared  with 
what  Ajax  does;  that 

to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  whoever  lags  or  slips  in  the  race  for  honor  will  be 
thrown  down  and  trodden  under  foot  by  those  who  throng  upon  him  from 
behind;  that 

time  is  like  a  fashionable  host 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th*  hand, 

And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer. 

And  then  he  adds  that  virtue  must  not  look  for  remuneration  for  the  thing  it 
was,  because  in  one  trait  all  men  are  alike — they  seek  and  praise  the  new 
and  slight  the  old,  whatever  may  be  their  comparative  intrinsic  value.  Here 
are  the  lines : 

Let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;   for  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigor  ot  bone,  desert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin — 

Thai  all,  with  one  consent,  2yraise  neic-hom  gawds, 
\  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 

And  give  to  du^  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  land  than  gilt  o'erdusted. 

The  meaning  of  Ulysses  is  obvious.  He  has  no  thought  of  Nature's  awaken- 
ing a  sense  of  kinship  in  mankind,  by  touching  them  with  a  common  feeling  ; 
he  merely  tells  Achilles  that  there  is  one  human  trait  common  to  all  men,  and 
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that,  a  rather  mean  one,  that  they  are  ready  to  discard  what  is  old,  and  good, 
and  tried,  for  mere  pretentious  novelty.  The  accent  with  which  the  line 
should  be  read  is  not  that  which  is  always  given  to  it : 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  Hn, 
but  this : 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  tchole  loorld  kin — 
That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new-born  gawds. 

This  has  been  the  reading,  as  it  inevitably  must  have  been  the  reading,  and 
this  the  punctuation  of  the  passage,  by  all  editors  for  generations ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  perversion  holds  its  ground,  because  the  people  who* 
use  it  do  not  read  the  play,  and  accept  a  poetic  generalization  which  serves  a 
purpose,  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruogles,  our  delegate  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  at  Paris,  1867,  has  transmitted  to  Congress,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  a  report  which  is  deserving  of  an  attention  seldom 
accorded  to  such  documents.  Although  Mr.  Ruggles  deals  with  the  un- 
promising subject  of  national  coinage,  his  report  is  full  of  material  for  philo- 
sophical deduction.  It  shows,  for  one  thing,  how  complete  is  the  control 
exercised  by  our  modern  Christian  nations  over  those  material  forces  which 
are  everywhere  found  to  have  some  subtle  and  undefined  association  with  the 
moral  influences  which  control  the  world.  The  Christian  nations  are  the 
mining  and  the  coining  nations,  and,  through  their  control  of  the  means  by 
which  the  exchanges  of  industry  are  made,  they  are  more  and  more  extending 
their  influence  over  that  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  which  lies  outside 
of  the  immediate  influence  of  Christian  civilization.  "  Within  the  last  fifteen 
years,"  says  Mr.  Ruggles,  "  only  the  dawn  of  the  opening  auriferous  era,  we 
discern  a  mass  of  gold,  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  $500,000,000,  moving 
across  the  Atlantic  from  the  United  States  ;  another  and  still  larger  volume 
of  $833,000,000  pouring  out  from  Australia  upon  the  surrounding  Oriental 
waters,  and  at  least  one-half  finding  its  way  to  London  over  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic ;  another  golden  mass  of  $620,- 
000,000  crossing  the  British  Channel  into  France,  while  the  great  counter  cur- 
rent of  $565,000,000  of  silver,  largely  derived  from  France,  is  seen  flowing  out 
of  England  and  up  the  Mediterranean  on  its  way  to  the  ever-absorbing 
East."  Our  own  rate  of  production  for  the  next  fifteen  years  can  hardly 
diminish,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  advance,  with  the  increased 
facilities  our  Pacific  Railroads  will  afford  for  developing  our  mining  resources. 
At  the  average  rate  of  production  for  the  last  fifteen  years  $900,000,000  v/ill 
be  added  to  the  gold  resources  of  the  world,  as  the  product  of  the  American 
mines  alone.  The  vast  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  has 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  coinage,  and,  from  the  mints  of  France, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  this  wealth  has  been  distributed  over 
the  world,  giving  a  new  impulse  to  all  activities,  and  radically  changing  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital.  The  total  coinage  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  1851  was  $180,184,268  ;  since  1851  it  has  been  $665,352,323.  Great 
Britain  previous  to  1851  showed  an  aggregate  coinage  of  $480,105,755;  the 
amount  distributed  by  her  mint  since  then  has  been  $455,225,695,  while  the 
coinage  of  France  has  risen  from  $324,492,516  previous  to  1851  to  $987,728,- 
298  since  then.  Thus  the  total  coinage  of  these  three  great  coin-distributing 
nations  for  these  two  periods  stands  as  $984,782,639  to  $2,108,356,316.    Hero 
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is  one  secret  of  the  increase  of  values  which  has  been  more  or  less  marked  in 
all  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  As  we  have  to  look  for  at  least  an  equal 
addition  to  the  world's  possessions  in  gold  and  silver  in  the  next  period  of 
fifteen  years,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider  what  effect  this  is  to  have  upon  the 
question  of  a  fall  in  prices  in  which  we  are  all  alike  interested.  As  the  two 
Americas  furnish  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world,  the 
effect  upon  values  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  metals  will  be  first  felt 
here.  Sagacious  observers  are  beginning  to  see  the  effect  that  this  control 
of  the  coin  supply  must  have  upon  our  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
associated  as  it  is  with  a  geographical  position  which  places  us  in  possession 
of  the  modern  routes  for  travel  and  transportation.  A  portion  of  the  gold  of 
California  and  Nevada  has  already  begun  to  find  its  way  directly  to  China, 
in  the  Pacific  steamers,  by  a  line  at  least  eight  thousand  miles  shorter  "  than 
the  circuitous  route  hitherto  pursued  by  the  way  of  Panama,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean."  But 
we  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  prophecy.  If  we  were  to  develop  the 
ideas  of  our  national  future,  which  are  awakened  by  a  consideration  of  our 
geographical  position  and  material  resources,  we  should  afford  as  incontro- 
vertable  evidence  of  insanity  as  did  General  Sherman  when  he  declared  that 
we  should  need  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  carry  his  western  campaign  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

MoNTAiGKE  tells  US  that  one  of  the  great  desires  of  his  life  was  to 

be  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  Du  Saint  Esprit.  Many  years  passed  be- 
fore he  attained  this  much-coveted  honor,  and  then  he  confesses  that  it  was 
worthless  in  his  eyes ;  the  reason  being  that  membership  of  the  order  had 
been  conferred  upon  so  many,  and  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  what  it  originally  was — an  enviable  distinction  for  a  gentleman. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  confession  by  the  wholesale  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  in  which  the  University  of  Oxford  indulged  itself  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  in  England  of  the  American  Protestant  Bishops  who  attended 
the  Pan  Anglican  S3'nod.  The  whole  batch  were  made  Doctors  of  the  Laws 
in  a  lump.  It  would  be  mere  folly  to  doubt  that  the  University  did  this  without 
taking  into  consideration  for  a  moment  whether  these  Right  Reverend  gentle- 
men were  really  qualified  to  be  doctores  uiriusgrice  juris.  The  Oxford  men 
wished  to  be  polite,  and  to  pay  the  prelates  a  compliment ;  and  so,  as  Oxford 
men  had  many  times  before  d — 'd  the  American  laymen,  they  now  LL.  D.'d 
the  American  Bishops.  But  Oxford  is  not  alone  in  this  weakness.  Degrees 
conferred  causa  honoris  have  ceased  to  be  an  evidence  of  eminence  in  the 
professions  to  which  they  properly  pertain,  and  are  almost  worthless  as  an 
honorary  distinction.  Men  are  made  Doctors  of  the  Laws  who  are  not  only 
not  lawyers,  but  who  are  so  ignorant  of  Law  and  its  history  that  they  do  not 
know  the  significance  of  the  degree  which  is  conferred  upon  them.  When  a 
man  as  free  from  all  knowledge  in  this  respect  as  Andrew  Jackson  was,  and 
as  void  of  the  spirit  of  legality,  is  made  an  LL.  D.,  who  can  be  regarded  as 
unfit  to  wear  that  distinction  ?  But  this  whole  business  of  conferring 
honorary  degrees  has,  for  a  generation,  at  least,  been  made  ridiculous.  Col- 
leges and  Universities  must  either  change  their  practice  in  this  respect,  and 
give  degrees  only  to  men  who  have  a  good  right  to  take  them,  or  men  of 
sense  will  treat  the  offer  to  be  D'd,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  did  ;  one  of  the 
pluckiest  and  most  sensible  acts  of  who.se  public  life  was  his  refusal  to  be 
made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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—  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Motley,  after  he  had  written  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Dutch  Republic,"  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  publisher  in  Eng- 
land, presuming  he  would  be  more  successful  in  his  undertaking  there  than  in 
his  own  country.  As  a  last  resort,  he  printed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
at  his  own  expense,  but  they  could  not  be  got  rid  of  until  the  Harpers 
published  a  large  edition  of  the  work.  Since  then  the  history  has  become  aa 
English,  or  rather  an  American,  classic,  and  the  author  is  now  established  as 
one  of  the  first  of  historians.  How  many  now  famous  works  were  rejected 
again  and  again  when  first  offered  for  publication.  Indeed,  the  excellence  of  a 
book  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  difiiculty  attendant  upon  its  publica- 
tion. If  the  manuscript  be  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  literature  or  art,  or  if 
it  be  written  down  to  the  level  of  common  taste,  of  course  it  is  available  and 
will  be  popular.  But  if  it  be  original,  above  the  appreciation  of  the  many, 
subtle  or  esoteric  in  its  character,  it  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  grave 
doubts  arise  of  its  salableness — very  naturally,  in  publishers'  eyes,  the  worst 
of  defects.  De  Foe  could  find  no  publisher  for  "  Robinson  Crusoe  ; "  Thackeray 
for  "Vanity  Fair;"  Charlotte  Bronte  for  "Jane  Eyre;"  Emerson  for  his 
first  essays  on  Nature,  until  patience  had  been  exhausted,  and  hope  deferred 
had  made  their  hearts  sick.  But  Tupper  and  Sylvanus  Cobb  have  a  ready 
market  for  their  proletarian  wares,  and  Headley  and  Abbott  make  fortunes 
by  vitiating  the  public  taste.  No  wonder  men  of  genius  and  simpletons 
complain  they  are  not  appreciated.  The  former  fail  because  they  are  no^,  and 
the  latter  because  they  are,  understood.  Take  consolation,  ye  unanointed  of 
fame.  If  the  World  will  not  listen  to  you  it  is  because  you  are  above  or 
below  it !  You  will  believe  you  are  above  it,  of  course,  and  the  delusion 
will  soften  the  pain  of  disappointment.  AiU  Ooesar,  aut  nidlus.  If  not 
Caesar,  be  nothing,  and  become  more  glorious  than  he  in  the  fulness  of  your 
self-control. 

"  One  thousand  religions  and  but  one  sauce,"  exclaimed  the  bewildered 

Frenchman  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  American  peculiarities.  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  known  that  the  theological  inventiveness  of  our 
countrymen  was  still  in  full  activity,  and  that  we  had  no  immediate  prospect 
of  relief  from  the  excitement  of  keeping  watch  of  the  new  systems  of  belief 
which  are  constantly  threatening  us  with  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order, 
into  which  we  might  otherwise  complacently  settle,  each  after  his  own  opinion. 
It  might  somewhat  reduce  the  list  of  inventors  in  this  line,  were  they  forced 
to  go  through  the  formalities  of  the  Patent  Office  and  submit  to  its  tests  of 
originality.  It  would  be  convenient,  too,  if  application  were  made  here  of  the 
Patent  Office  system  of  classification — into  ideas  which  are  distinctly  original 
and  those  which  are  simply  a  modification  of  systems  already  recognized. 
Here  is  Mr.  Ross  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  at  work,  as  we  learn,  upon  a  new 
theological  system  which  is  designed  to  efi'ect  a  revolution  in  religion  as 
radical  as  that  which  will  be  produced  in  navigation  by  his  cigar  ship — if  it 
succeeds.  Now,  it  would  be  a  comfort  for  us  all  to  have  some  competent  au- 
thority determine  the  character  of  this  invention  of  Mr.  Winans'  before  his 
book  appears.  Let  us  know  whether  it  has  the  original  features  that  he 
claims  for  it,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  "  modification."  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Winans'  purse  that  this  new  conceit  will  not  cost  him  so  much  to  humor  it 
as  his  cigar  ship  has.  A  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  will  serve  to 
set  his  theological  system  before  the  world  ;  instead  of  the  tens  or  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  that  he  has  drawn  from  his  ample  fortune  to  expend  on 
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his  novel  vessel.  Whether  or  not  the  money  he  has  thus  invested  will  in  the 
end  prove  to  have  been  wisely  expended,  it  is  too  early  to  say ;  the  attempt 
was  certainly  a  praiseworthy  one,  and  in  the  right  direction.  But,  pray,  Mr. 
Winans,  are  you  absolutely  certain  that  we  need  another  theological  system  ? 

An  American  lady  temporarily  residing  in  Germany  sends  home  a 

grievous  complaint  of  a  despotic  custom  of  which  she  has  been  made  the 
victim,  and  which  will  commend  her  to  the  sympathy  of  all — except  the 
authors  of  dull  discourses.  Presuming  somewhat  too  much  upon  an  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  German,  she  ventured  into  a  Lutheran  church,  where 
she  was  neither  entertained  nor  instructed — in  fact,  was  most  grievously  bored 
by  a  discourse  which  was  both  unintelligible  and  uninteresting.  Withdraw- 
ing quietly  with  a  companion,  they  were  stopped  short  in  the  lobby  by  find- 
ing the  outside  door  closed  and  fastened,  and  were  compelled  to  submit,  with 
several  others  in  like  predicament,  to  an  involuntary  imprisonment  in  a  cold 
passage  until  the  service  was  finally  ended  and  the  doors  opened  by  the  sex- 
ton from  the  outside.  Subsequent  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular church  was  so  notorious  for  its  dull  sermons  that  it  had  been  found  nec- 
essary to  adopt  this  peculiar  form  of  moral  suasion  to  retain  the  congregation 
until  the  benediction  was  reached.  As  the  regular  attendants  were  un- 
questionably aware  of  the  custom,  and  could  protect  themselves  against  it  by 
staying  at  home,  it  was  without  doubt  intended  to  entrap  unwary  strangers 
of  religious  proclivities.  We  commend  this  outrage  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Seward.  Perhaps  Mr.  Banks  will  amend  the  bill  he  has  offered  to  Congress 
so  as  to  apply  his  system  of  retaliation  for  foreign  outrages  to  cases  of  this 
sort.  There  are  certainly  Germans  enough  in  this  country  to  furnish  two 
eligible  victims  for  reprisals  in  this  particular  case,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  have  public  speakers  who  could  undertake  to  see  that  their  punish- 
ment was  ample.  It  might  be  even  possible  to  inveigle  two  members  of  the 
German  legation  at  Washington  into  the  diplomatic  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  turn  the  key  upon  them  while  the  question  oi  recon- 
struction or  of  our  finances  vras  being  debated. 
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Drawn  by  Gaston  Fay. 

Katharine  entered  softly  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  shoulder: 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

LORD  PETRES  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

ETWEEN"  four  and  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  tliis  day 
a  long,  impatient  ring  came  at  the  door  of  Lord  Petres' 
apartment  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 

Many  men — well-meaning,  fussy  men,  human  creatui^s  weakly 
troubled  about  other  things  than  their  own  immediate  comfort — re- 
quire time  to  settle  themselves  after  a  journey  or  other  break  upon 
the  common  habits  of  their  life.  Lord  Petres,  guided  only  by  the 
admirably-consistent  philosophy  of  selfishness,  could  subside  into 
his  narrow  little  sybarite  groove  in  an  hour.  He  had  been  back 
one  day  and  a  half  in  Paris  (after  the  conscientious  yearly  martyr- 
dom among  his  tenants  at  Eccleston),  and  already  the  clock-work 
order  of  his  serene  existence  was  going  on  smooth  as  ever.  Piled- 
up  wood  fires  in  every  room  of  the  apartment  transformed  the 
gloomy  February  afternoon  into  light  and  fcheerfulness.  Flowers 
bloomed  against  the  double  windows;  the  great  Persian  cat  dozed 
peacefully  upon  the  library  hearth-rug;  books,  papers — the  evidence 
of  Lord  Petres'  morning  study — lay  on  the  table.  Lord  Petres 
himself,  outstretched  in  his  easy  chair,  was  waiting,  his  eyes  closed, 
for  the  clocks  to  strike  the  half  hour  at  which  it  would  be  incum- 
bent  upon  him  to  put  on  his  wraps  and  take  exercise ;  also,  now 
that  Miss  Fane  chanced  to  be  in  Paris,  to  attend  to  his  courtship. 

"  Milor,"  said  M.  Felix,  the  valet,  coming  across  the  Velvet-piled 
floor  with  the  slow,  deliberate  noiselessness  to  which  all  Lord  Petres' 
attendantsliad  to  attune. themselves,  "here  is  a  lady  who  demands 
Milor." 

"  Give  her  everything  she  asks,  my  good  Felix,  and  let  her  de- 
part," answered  Milor  in  his  plaintive  little  voice.     "  After  living 
25 
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with  me  so  long,  need  you  trouble  me  about  ladies  and  people  wbo 
come  to  the  door  ?  "     And  Lord  Petres  closed  his  eyes  again. 

"  But,  Milor,  it  appears — I  ask  Milor's  pardon — but — " 

"  Lord  Petres  ! "  cried  the  fresh  English  voice  of  Katharine 
Fane,  "  I  wanted  exceedingly  to  speak  to  you,  and  as  there  was  not 
time  to  wait  for  you  at  our  hotel,  I  have  come  to  you  here." 

Lord  Petres  rose.  M.  Felix,  with  the  quick  tact  of  his  profession 
and  nation,  conveyed  himself  silently  away,  and  Katharine,  coming 
up  to  her  lover's  side,  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "Pve  come  to 
you  in  great  trouble,  Lord  Petres.  Papa  is  out  of  Paris  for  the 
day,  and  I  have  no  one  to  consult  but  you.  A  terrible  misfortune 
has  fallen  upon  us  and — "     And  Katharine's  voice  choked. 

It  was  ihe  first  time  the  lovers  had  met  since  the  occasion  when 
their  wedding-day  had  been  decided  upon  at  Brighton ;  and  Lord 
Petres  held  Miss  Fane's  hand  with  gentle  pressure  in  his,  then 
carried  the  tips  of  her  gloved  fingers  to  his  lips.  "  You  are  looking 
better — decidedly  better  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  or  else  the 
miserable  weakness  of  my  own  state  makes  me  exaggerate  the 
health  I  see  written  on  every  other  face.  Has  the  wind  changed 
at  all,  Katharine  ?  You  do  not  know.  I  admire  you  for  your  igno- 
rance. Next  to  actual  beauty  (I  may  say  this  to  you  because'isy^ou 
possess  both),  the  greatest  charm  in  woman  is  perfect  health—if 
our  stupid  modern  notions  of  refinement  would  but  alloAV  us  to 
think  so  ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Katharine,  "  I  cannot  think  of  north  wind, 
of  sickness  or  of  health — Pm  in  fearful  trouble.  What  but  that 
could  have  made  me  come  here  to  you  ?  You  won't  think  badly  of 
me  for  doing  anything  so  outrageously  indecorous,  will  you  ?  " 

"Whatever  Katharine  Fane  does,  becomes,  by  the  fact  of  her 
doing  it,  decorous,"  said  Lord  Petres,  taking  both  her  hands  and 
looking  at  her  gravely.  "  Why,  we  may  almost  regard  ourselves 
in  the  light  of  married  people  already,  with  our  wedding-day  fixed, 
and,  indeed,  close  at  hand.  Only  one  thing  .  .  .  break  the  news, 
whatever  it  is,  gently  to  me,  Kate  !  I  am  expressly  forbidden  to 
expose  myself  to  these  mental  shocks.  Your  poor  sister — the 
General — all  my  sympathy  will  be  yours,  whatever  the  extent  of 
your  bereavement.  But  break  it  to  me  gradually.  It  will  give 
both  of  us  time  to  collect  ourselves  ! "  And  drawing  an  arm-chair 
toward  the  fire,  he  made  Katharine  seat  herself  in  it ;  then  taking 
his  own  place  opposite,  with  folded  hands,  and  his  white  face 
solemner  than  ever,  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"  I — oh !  Lord  Petres,  miserable  and  ashamed  as  I  am,  I  can 
scarce  keep  from  laughing  when  I  think  how  both  of  us  must  look  ! 
I  have  just  been  to  call  on  Dora  Lawrence,  and  ...  no  one  is  dead  at 
all,  you  know ;  there  is  no  catastrophe  to  shock  you — and — oh,  I 
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can  never  tell  it  like  this  !"  Katharine  rose  to  her  feet  and  turned 
her  face  away  into  shadow.     "  And  she  is  gone  !  " 

There  was  dead  silence  throughout  the  room  after  this  announce- 
ment. The  Persian  cat  roused  slightly  from  his  repose,  stretched 
one  stealthy  paw,  claws  outspread,  in  the  direction  of  the  intruder, 
then  closed  his  green  eyes  tighter  than  before.  The  ruddy  fire-light 
leaped  up  and  down  upon  the  walls,  lighting  up,  in  particular,  the 
breakfast  scene  of  Hogarth's  "  Marriage  a  la  mode,"  so  favorite  a 
series  Avith  Lord  Petres  that  proof-engravings  of  it  always  hung 
round  his  study,  whether  in  London  or  Paris. 

*'  Gone  !  "  he  repeated  when  three  minutes — three  hours  it  seemed 
to  Katharine — had  passed  like  this.  "  Dora  Lawrence  gone,  and 
no  one  dead.  Kate,  I  am  extremely  concerned  that  you  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  what  is  the  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  us  ?  " 

"  Oh^  Lord  Petres,  can  you  ask  ?  But  fto  wonder — no  wonder ! 
How  should  you,  or  any  one,  guess  at  such  a  history  as  I  have  to 
tell  ?     Dora  has  gone — left  her  husband  forever  !  " 

And  now  shading  her  face  so  that  not  a  flicker  of  the  fire-light 
could  reach  it,  Katharine's  story  was  told — told  with  shame  that 
seemed  to  scorch  her  lips  as  she  spoke,  but  concisely,  unflinchingly — 
the  divided  life  the  Lawrences  had  led  in  Paris,  Dora's  growing 
love  for  a  world  in  which  Steven  had  had  no  part — all.  "  We  have 
come  to  a  pass  now  where  plainest  speaking  is  best,"  she  finished. 
"  No  use  to  gloss  over  a  disgrace  that  the  world  will  know  to-mor- 
row !  Steven  Lawrence  went  to  England  this  morning ;  and  I 
called  not  an  hour  ago  upon  poor  Dot,  and  found  her  gone — with 
Mr.  Clarendon  Why te  for  her  companion !  Something  the  French 
servant  told  me  about  Dora  having  come  home  at  daylight  this 
morning  from  a  masquerade,  but  of  the  truth  of  that  I  know  noth- 
ing.    Here  is  a  note  from  herself  that,  perhaps,  I  need  not  read — '' 

"No,  no,"  said  Lord  Petres,  entreatingly.  "I  have  read  a  great 
many  of  them.     Such  letters  are  stereotyped." 

"  And  she  tells  me  that  they  have  started  for  Brest,  that  Mr. 
Whytehas  a  chateau  in  Brittany,  *  where,  far  from  the  world ' . . .  nay, 
but  I  need  not  repeat  such  folly.  What  I  have  to  think  of,  to  strive 
for  now,  is  to  save  her.     Lord  Petres,  it  will  break  his  heart ! " 

"  No,  no,  Kate,  I  think  not,"  said  Lord  Petres.  "  It  will  make 
him  thoroughly  miserable,  of  course,  but  not  to  any  fatal  extent. 
And,  besides,  what  have  we  to  do  with  Mr.  Whyte's  heart?  He  has 
done  it  deliberately,  remember,  not  even  as  men  marry,  from  preju- 
dice, or  social  considerations,  but  of  his  own  free  accord." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  Clarendon  Why  te  at  all,"  said  Katharine,  in- 
dignantly.    "  I  speak  of  Steven." 

"  And  Steven  loves  his  wife  so  well  that  the  loss  of  her  will 
break  his  heart  ?  " 
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"  Not  the  loss,  but  the  shame,  the  manner  of  the  loss  ! "  said 
Katharine,  her  voice  all  changed  and  shaken.  "  Shame  such  as  we 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  with  our  poor  conventional  idea  of 
things,  could  never  even  guess  at.  Lord  Petres — "  she  turned, 
came  across  to  him  with  sudden  energy — "  will  you  help  me  ?  I'm 
going  to  ask  an  enormous  favor  of  you ;  but  if  you  grant  it,  do  as 
I  ask  you,  I  will  love  you,  be  grateful  to  you  till  I  die  ! " 

Her  lips  quivered,  the  bright  blood  rose  into  her  cheeks  ;  in  her 
eyes  shone  a  lustre  such  as  Lord  Petres,  at  least,  had  never  seen 
shine  in  them  before.  "  You  have  to  command,  I  to  obey,  Kate," 
he  answered.  "  I  am  not  as  much  agitated,  perhaps,  as  I  ought  to 
be  by  the  news,  for  really  marriage — it  seems  an  odd  thing  for  per- 
sons in  our  j^osition  to  be  saying — but  marriage  (a  barbaric  fossil 
embedded,  so  to  speak,  in  the  strata  of  advanced  civilization)  is 
altogether  such  an  anomaly  that  no  details  connected  with  it  can 
surprise  me.  This,  however,  is  less  a  time  for  generalization  than 
for  the  indulgence  of  immediate  and  personal  feeling.  1  belong, 
prospectively,  at  least,  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  family,  and  I  am  ready 
so  say,  feel,  or  write  anything,  excepting  a  challenge — always  ex- 
cepting a  challenge — tliat  may  be  expected  of  me." 

"  But  what  I  am  going  to  ask  is  neither  that  you  should  say,  feel, 
or  write  anything  !  "  cried  Katharine.  "  I  want  you  to  act,  to  help 
me  to  act,  and  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Papa  is  out  of 
Paris ;  gone  to  see  an  old  friend  at  Versailles,  and  will  not  be  back 
till  late — I  have  written  a  few  lines  preparing  him  to  find  me  gone 
on  his  return.  The  train,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  poor  Dora's 
note,  by  which  they  were  to  leave  started  at  three  o'clock.  I  have 
looked  into  Bradshaw,  and  find  that  it  is  a  slow  train,  and  that  if 
we  start  by  the  express  at  six  we  may  catch  them  up  at  the  Le 
Mans  station — supposing,  I  mean,  that  they  wait  there  to  go  on  by 
the  mail  to  Brest." 

A  look  of  frozen,  of  unutterable,  horror  crossed  Lord  Petres'  face. 
"  We  start,  the  air  charged  with  miasmal  exhalations,  the  thermom- 
eter sinking  rapidly,  by  a  night  train  to  Brest !  You  and  I — elope 
— after  other  people  who  have  eloped!  And  with  what  object? 
My  dear  Kate,  high  though  my  opinion  is  for  your  good  sense  or- 
dinarily, allow  me  to  question  it  now.  "With  what  object  must  we 
expose  ourselves  to  night  air  and  all  the  other  horrors  of  railway 
travelling?  Why,  because  A  and  B  have  chosen  to  run  away, 
should  C  and  D — people  with  their  wedding-day  fixed,  almost  mar- 
ried people  already — run  away  also?  " 

"  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  save  Dot  yet,"  answered  Katharine,  with  j 
quiet  determination.     "  Not  for  ker  own  sake  so  much  (I  shall  give  I 
over  talking  half-truths  now)  as  for  Steven's.     He  shall  not  have  to 
endure  this  last  dishonor  if  any  act  of  mine  can  turn  it  aside.     I 
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thought,  perhaps,  as  papa  was  away,  and  I  must  travel  at  night  on 
such  an  errand,  you  would  rather  go  with  me  than  let  me  go  alone. 
I  was  mistaken.  I  have  asked  too  much.  Good-by,  Lord 
Petres." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  Lord  Petres  held  it,  and  gazed  piteously 
into  her  face.  "Don't  be  angry,  Katharine,  and  do  listen  one  mo- 
ment reasonably.  Of  course  you'll  go,  of  course  I  shall  go,  of 
course  every  one  will  go  everywhere  that  you  choose ;  but  listen  for 
one  moment  reasonably.  The  thing,  I  assure  you,"  Lord  Petres 
grew  almost  animated,  "  was  inevitable  from  the  first.  Don't  you 
remember  my  saying  to  you  at  Brighton  that  the  future  of  Law- 
rence and  his  wife  must  always,  on  ethnological  grounds,  be  full 
of  interest  ?  It  was  impossible  they  could  stay  together.  As  im- 
I)Ossible  as  that  an  oil-consuming  Esquimaux  and  a  pulse-fed  Hindoo 
could  sit  down  happily  to  a  common  table.  Steven  Lawrence,  I 
gather  from  your  account,  has  been  vitiating  his  digestion — and 
what  a  noble  digestion !  what  an  appreciative  faculty  that  man 
had  ! — through  the  course  of  poison  he  has  been  swallowing  at  cheap 
restaurant  dinners.  As  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  overloaded, 
bilious  condition  of  body,  his  temper  becomes  irritable.  Madame— 
and,  as  regards  this,  no  blame  is  too  strong  for  her — appears  sud- 
denly before  him  at  daybreak  in  a  masquerade  attire.  The  usual 
scene  occurs ;  the  usual  third  person  is  ready  to  come  forward  later 
in  the  day,  and  the  household  breaks  up.  Now,  in  six  months  or 
six  years  hence,  the  catastrophe  must  have  occurred.  Even  you 
can't  turn  aside  the  course  of  natural  laws,  Kate,  and  as  a  friend  of 
Lawrence's  and  of  hers — as  a  friend  of  everybody's,  indeed — I  say 
it  is  just  as  well  got  over  now." 

"  Good-by,  Lord  Petres." 

"  Kate,  this  is  the  first  instance  of  positive,  unleavened  woman's 
perversity  that  I  have  seen  in  you.  Are  they  alone  ?  Have  these 
unhappy  persons  gone  to  the  wilds  of  Brittany  alone  ?  " 

"  They  have  not.  Dora  tells  me — poor,  infatuated  little  Dora — 
that  Grizelda  Long — shame  on  her,  shame  on  any  woman,  I  say, 
who  could  take  part  in  such  a  journey  ! "  cried  Katharine,  her  face 
afire — "  is  with  them  at  present.  To  save  us,  wrote  Dot,  to  spare 
]>apa  and  me  (as  if  loe  mattered!)  the  disgrace  of  any  immediate 
Parisian  scandal,  it  had  been  settled  that  Grizelda  Long  should  be 
her  companion  as  far  as  Brest,  at  least." 

"  Then  I  say  this  simplifies  everything,"  said  Lord  Petres,  bright- 
ening. "Mrs.  Lawrence  has  at  present  moment  a  companion,  a 
chaperon ;  and  about  the  future  neither  you  nor  I  nor  the  world 
has  any  right  to  inquire.  The  matter,  to  my  mind,  is  settled.  As 
regards  Grizelda  Long,  your  indignation — though  it  sits  well  on 
you,  I  confess,  Kate — is  strictly  unjust.     What  would  become  of 
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us  all  if  there  were  no  Grizelda  Longs  ?  social  scavengers,  human 
burying  beetles,  who,  simply  through  instinctive  proclivity,  are 
forced  to  assist  at  any  unsavory  moral  sepulture  that  may  be  going 
on?  .  .  .  Kate,  don't  turn  away!  don't  tell  me  you  mean  to 
be  obstinate ! " 

"  I  mean  to  start  by  the  six  o'clock  train  for  Le  Mans,"  said 
Katharine,  "  and  it  is  now  almost  five.  I  sent  away  the  fiacre  that 
brought  me  here.    Will  you  bid  some  of  your  people  call  another  ?  " 

Lord  Peters,  without  speaking,  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered 
instantly  by  the  velvet-footed  Felix.  "  I  start  in  half  an  hour's 
time  for  Brittany.  Order  the  carriage,  and  have  fur  cloaks,  and 
wrappers  heated." 

"Yes,  Milor." 

"  You  accompany  me,  Felix.'* 

"Yes,  Milor." 

"And  tell  Duclos  I  am  leaving  Paris,  and  that  he  must  furnish 
me  with  meat  and  wine  sufficient  for  two  days,  at  least.  Now 
bring  tea." 

"Yes,  Milor." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Kate,  for  being  able  to  think  of  matters 
so  trivial  to  you  as  me^t  and  wine,"  said  Lord  Petres,  when  the 
valet  had  left  the  room,  "  but  as  the  period  at  which  we  may  return 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  indefinite,  and  as  partaking  of  the  national 
food  in  a  country  like  Brittany  might  be  fatal  to  me,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  take  precautions.  Felix  is  a  faithful  creature,  and,  as  you 
see,  devoted  to  my  service ;  Duclos,  of  course,  I  could  not  ask  to 
accompany  me  into  such  an  exile ;  and  so  the  only  thing  I  can  do 
is  to  take  a  little  food  with  us ;  put  a  clieerful  face  upon  it " — Lord 
Petres  smiled  drearily — "  and  call  it  a  pic-nic — in  February  !  Kath- 
arine, dear,  I  don't  want  to  be  sanguine,  but,  when  we  are  married, 
I  hope  many  more  people  won't  run  away,  or — or,  if  they  do  run 
away,  and  you  insist  upon  my  following  them,  that  it  will  be  at  a 
more  suitable  season  of  the  year !  " 

A  tiny  Indian  tea-pot,  containing  such  tea  as  Lord  Petres'  house- 
hold alone  knew  how  to  prepare,  was  shortly  afterward  brought 
in,  and  Katharine  (scarcely  able  to  believe  that  the  whole  scene 
could  be  true;  that  Dora's  flight  was  not  a  fable,  and  she  and 
her  little  lover  actors,  as  of  old,  in  some  marionette  comedy)  was  left 
alone  to  partake  of  it  while  M.  Felix  accoutred  his  master  for  the 
journey.  The  luxurious  bachelor  room;  the  ruddy  fire;  those  pic- 
tures of  an  unholy,  loveless  marriage  upon  the  walls ;  the  Persian 
cat  watching  her  through  closed  eyelids  with  concentrated, 
smothered  enmity ;  the  clocks  and  time-pieces,  a  dozen,  at  least,  of 
which  surrounded  the  room,  each  with  its  diflerent  beat,  calling  out 
to  ber  that  the  time  of  possible  salvation  was  flying  onward,  and 
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dishonor,  disgrace,  becoming  momently  more  certain.  .  .  .  When 
will  every  detail  of  those  few  feverish  minutes  pass  from  Katha- 
rine Fane's  remembrance. 

Lord  Petres  returned  at  length ;  smallest,  most  unhappy  of  obe 
dient  lovers ;  hidden  up,  swathed  in  wraps,  with  only  a  glimpse  of 
a  forlorn  white  face  dimly  visible  beneath  a  furred  cloth  travelling- 
cap.  M.  Felix,  discreetest  of  valets,  stood  outside,  in  his  wraps 
and  furs,  stony-eyed,  immovable  of  feature ;  in  his  inmost  heart 
believing,  as  Duclos,  duly  informed  of  passing  events  in  his  distant 
apartmeiU,  believes,  that  the  Meess  Anglaise,  true  to  the  habits  of 
her  class  and  race,  is  bearing  away  his  poor  Jittle  Milor,  by  force, 
to  be  married.  After  this  came  the  drive  through  the  Paris  streets ; 
through  the  brilliant  quarter  of  St.  Antin,  with  its  lamp-lit  thousands 
of  fashionable  men  and  women,  fellow-toilers  all  in  the  toilsomest 
pursuit  that  the  heart  of  man  can  set  himself  to  encompass — the 
pursuit  of  pleasure !  Madame  le  Oomtesse  returning  from  an  unduly 
lengthened  drive  in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  Monsieur  le  Comte  start- 
ing for  bachelor  dinner  at  his  club;  mothers,  with  fresh-faced 
daughters,  on  their  way  to  the  theatres ;  occupants  of  broughams ; 
occupants  of  hired  fiacres,  hurrying  onward  upon  the  pavement;  all 
in  fullest  pursuit  of  the  same  will-o'-the-wisp  goddess  that  none  t)f 
them — no,  not  for  one  .hour,  in  this  great  Paris,  which  is  her  tem- 
ple— shall  ever  fully  grasp.  Then  across  the  Seine,  the  blood-red 
lamps  on  bridge  beyond  bridge  quivering  down,  reflected,  like  illu- 
minations in  a  fairy  scene,  upon  the  silent  river ;  on  through  the 
quarter  of  gray  St.  Germain,  lifeless  as  the  aristocracy  it  sheltered 
once,  to  the  terminus  of  the  West. 

They  were  in  time,  with  one  minute  to  spare.  M.  Felix,  pushing 
his  way  alertly  to  the  sharp-faced  female  clerk  at  the  bureau,  got 
the  tickets.  There  were  a  few  seconds,  a  few  seconds  only,  to  wait 
in  the  well-warmed,  velvet-sofaed  salle.  Then  the  folding  doors 
communicating  with  the  platform  were  thrown  open,  and  a  guard, 
great-coated,  comfortered  for  his  two  hundred  miles  of  wintry 
travelling,  called  out  to  the  "  passengers  for  Chartres,  Le  Mans, 
Rennes,  Brest,"  to  take  their  places.  In  another  minute,  Katharine 
and  Lord  Petres,  with  a  carriage — nay,  it  almost  seems,  so  scarce 
are  travellers  on  this  February  night,  with  a  train — to  themselves,, 
are  slowly  moving,  inch  by  inch,  out  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

GONE     ON     THE     BREST. 

The  night  had  become  intensely  cold;  fine  above  head,  a  full, 
white  moon  shining^  cloudless ;  but  with  a  penetrating,  raw  sensa- 
tion in  the  air  that  made  itself  speedily  felt,  even  in  the  artificially- 
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heated,  well-closed  carriage,  as  soon  as  the  train  had  left  the  ter- 
minus of  Mont  Parnasse,  and  got  into  swifter  motion  in  the  open 
country  toward  Bellevue. 

Lord  Petres  crept  into  the  warmest  corner  he  could  find,  his  back 
to  the  engine  ;  rolled  himself  up  in  his  furs ;  drew  a  hood  over  his 
head  and  face,  and  so  remained  motionless — patient  example,  if  ever 
one  was  seen,  of  an  innocent  man  made  to  bear  the  transgressions 
of  the  guilty.  Katharine  Fane  took  up  her  place  at  the  farthest, 
or  moon-lit  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  leaning  up  her  face  close  to 
the  window,  set  herself  to  watch.  The  night  was  piercing  cold ; 
but  the  fever  of  suspense  and  excitement  that  ran  through  her 
veins  made  her  callous  to  all  external  sensation.  Far  away,  on 
either  side,  were  fairest  crystal  lights,  transparent  mystic  shadows — 
a  score  of  varying  effects  with  every  new  mile  they  traversed ;  but 
Katharine  saw  none  of  them.  They  flitted  with  a  shrill  engine 
shriek  past  the  shining  lake  and  dusky  forests  of  Versailles ;  on 
through  once-royal  Rambouillet ;  across  the  corn  lands  of  the  la 
Beauce ;  and  still  all  she  saw  was  Steven's  face  ;  all  she  thought  of 
Avas  Steven's  suffering  when  the  truth  should  be  told  him,  the  cur- 
tain raised  on  this  last  dark  act  of  his  miserable  marriage.  Nature 
had  got  her  way,  you  see ;  was  crying  out  the  naked  truth  in 
Katharine  Fane's  heart,  at  last !  Never  more  could  she  gloze  it 
over  to  herself  after  to-night.  She  had  loved  Steven  Lawrence,  as 
strongly  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  love,  months  ago,  very  nearly 
from  the  first  day  she  saw  him ;  had  loved  him  till  the  hour  of  his 
marriage ;  had  had  a  frozen  heart  within  her  breast  since — warmed 
into  a  dangerous  fitful  life  on  a  certain  night,  "  when  fields  were 
dank,  and  ways  were  miry,"  in  Kent.  It  was  not  for  Dora's  sake ; 
it  was  not  for  the  saving  of  the  family  honor  that  she  had  resolved 
upon  such  a  step  as  this ;  a  step  repugnant  to  her  pride,  her  deli- 
cacy^ to  every  old  tradition  of  decorum  in  which  she  had  been 
reared.  It  was  for  him — for  Steven,  whom  she  had  loved  and 
wronged;  Steven,  whose  future  lot,  clear  as  yonder  outspread 
wintry  landscape  she  could  see  it — must  be  frozen  and  barren  from 
this  day  forward  until  his  life's  end. 

After  this  fashion  mused  Katharine,  in  lonely  bitterness  of  spirit — 
the  moonlight  painting,  with  delicate  opal  touch,  the  outline  of  her 
drooping  head  and  throat — through  many  a  mile  of  the  first  stage 
of  their  journey.  Lord  Petres,  in  the  meantime,  his  head  encased 
in  its  hood,  his  feet  upon  the  chaufferette,  sat  philosophically  pas- 
sive ;  regarding  neither  the  beauty  of  the  moon  nor  of  Miss  Fane's 
profile ;  regarding  nothisg  but  the  comfortable  fur-lined  wrapper, 
one  inch  distant  from  his  own  nose.  At  length  the  train  began  to 
slacken  speed;  the  clocks  from  the  yet  unseen  town  could  be  heard 
through  the  intensely-still  ni^ht ;  and,  in  another  minute,  Chartres 
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cathedral,  clear,  shadowless  (a  spectral  frost-palace  it  looked,  rather 
than  a  grand  old  church  wrought,  by  men's  hands,  of  solid  masonry), 
rose  up,  silvery  white,  against  the  purple. 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour's  stay  ! "  cried  the  guard,  opening  every 
carriage  wide,  as  if  he  felt  a  bitter  satisfaction  in  giving  the  in- 
mates as  much  share  of  the  cold  and  fog  as  possible.  Katharine 
leaned  out  her  head — a  wild  thought  striking  her  that  the  fugitives 
might  have  stopped  there,  that  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  or  Dora 
might  be  among  the  hurrying,  muffled  passengers  on  the  platform — 
but  the  only  figure  she  recognized  was  that  of  M.  Felix,  running 
swiftly  along  to  secure  his  basin  of  hot  soup  and  comforting  small 
glass  at  the  buffet.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Lord  Petres  began 
to  stir  slightly  among  his  furs  ;  held  down  his  gloved  hands  upon 
the  newly  -  replenished  chaufferette  which  had  just  been  placed 
within  the  carriage ;  at  length,  cautiously  lowering  his  muffler  ever 
80  little  from  his  forlorn  white  face,  spoke : 

"  You  don't  mean  to  keep  the  door  open  very  long,  Kate  ? 
Thanks.  I  asked  because  there  is  something  I  wish  to  say  to  you, 
and  I  could  not  speak  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  outer  air.  I  have 
been  working  a  rather  important  theory  as  we  were  travelling 
along  " — he  rose,  a  tottering  little  pyramid  of  rugs  and  wraps,  and 
moved  himself  nearer  to  Miss  Fane — "  and,  as  I  have  no  note-book 
with  me,  and  my  brain,  in  the  present  arrested  state  of  my  circula- 
tion, may  be  incapable  of  the  effort  of  memory,  should  be  glad  to 
impart  it  to  you.  Would  you  take  the  trouble  of  remembering 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  Katharine  ?  "  4 

"  I — well,  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Katharine,  absently ;  "  but  my 
mind  is  terribly  full  already,  you  know." 

"  Not  full  of  any  matter  that  need  exclude  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  sequel,  a  correlative,  to  this  unfortunate 
accident  about  which  you  are  vexing  yourself!  My  theory  is  this  : 
Every  civilized  man,  of  marrying  dispositions,  should  be  enabled, 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  insure  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  those  about  him  as  for  his  own." 

"Lord  Petres!" 

"  Oh !  I  have  long  held  this  opinion  theoretically,"  said  Lord 
Petres,  with  thorough  earnestness,  "  and  my  sufferings  to-night  have 
brought  the  wisdom  of  it  practically  home  to  me.  Why,  when 
every  other  mischance  of  human  lifj  can  be  amply  guarded  against, 
should  an  adventure  as  hazardous  as  marriage  alone  remain  unin- 
sured?" 

"Perhaps  because  when  a  man  marries  he  does  not  look  forward 
to  misadventure,"  said  Katharine,  indignantly.  "Insure!  Lord 
Petres,  only  that  I  know  you  are  not  in  earnest,  I  should  be  very 
mufli  hurt  at  hearing  you  speak  so  lightly  of  such  a  subject,  and 
at  sucli  a  time." 
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"But  I  never  spoke  less  lightly,  I  was  never  more  in  earnel»rt  in 
my  life,"  said  Lord  Petres,  in  his  thin,  little,  deliberate  voice. 
"  The  discovery  of  statistical  averages  has,  you  know,  Kate,  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  insurance  in  every  department  of  life ;  and 
the  present  unhappy  event  is  a  sequence — don't  be  angry  with 
me ! — settled  simply  by  decimal  fractions.  These  calamities  fall 
upon  us  personally,  of  course,  but  in  averages.  So  many  people 
out  of  every  hundred  vmist  commit  certain  actions,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Lawrence  has  eloped  .  .  .  well,  we  will  say  has  eloped  as  8.7 
in  a  thousand.  Domestic  catastrophes,  in  the  gross,  are  as  much 
matter  of  fixed  law  as  sound  or  heat ;  as  uniform  of  recurrence  as 
the  undirected  letters  dropped  annually  into  the  post  office.  Then, 
I  say,  why  not  iusure  against  them  ?  If  there  is  a  definite  arith- 
metic of  household,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  shipwreck,  wh;^ 
should  not  a  man  spare  himself,  and  still  more  his  friends,  by  guard- 
ing against  it  beforehand  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  because  human  hearts  are  not  calculating  machines," 
said  Katharine.  "Perhaps  because  love,  and  honesty,  and  trust 
are  not,  like  ships  and  houses,  things  that  you  can  buy  with  the 
money  from  an  insurance  office  in  place  of  those  that  are  gone !  " 

"All  this  is  merely  matter  of  detail,"  said  Lord  Petres,  with  un- 
ruffled placidity.  "  The  idea  of  matrimonial  insurance,  like  every 
other  social  innovation,  will  require  time  before  it  can  be  brought 
into  form  or  obtain  acceptance  from  prejudiced  minds.  You  are 
prejudiced  to  the  last  degree  (I  don't  know  how  I  could  wish  to 
see  you  changed),  Kate.  Like  other  enthusiastic  people,  with  minds 
poisoned  by  transcendentalism,  you  would  hold  it  nobler  for  a  man 
to  fight,  face  to  face,  with  fortune,  than  render  fortune  null  and  void 
by  paying  a  certain  yearly  sum  into  an  insurance  office.  And 
still—" 

"And  still  you  will  persist  in  speaking  of  the  nearest,  most  sacred 
feelings  of  a  man's  heart,  as  if  they  were  things  that  could  be  ap- 
praised by  an  auctioneer  !  Ah  !  Lord  Petres,  if  you  could  estab- 
lish a  kind  of  moral  Lloyd's !  an  office  that  would  insure  against 
vain  regrets,  vain  remorse  .  .  .  the  whole  world  would  flock 
to  it,  I  suppose ! "  cried  poor  Katharine,  with  a  bitter  sigh ;  then 
stopped  short. 

"And  this  is  precisely  what  my  theory,  brought  into  form  at  some 
future  day,  would  do,"  said  Lord  Petres.  "  How  can  we  look  for- 
ward, Kate  ?  How  can  we  say  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
loss  of  a  man's  wife  will  not  have  its  precise  equivalent — whether 
moral  or  financial  is  matter  again  of  merest  detail ;  but  an  equiva- 
lent that  shall  be  regarded  by  society  as  his  highest  duty  to  accept," 
and  which  shall,  at  least,  save  his  friends  or  relatives  from  the  kind 
of  guerrilla  campaign  into  which  you  and  I  find  ourselves  forced 
now  ?  " 
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^/ 
"  Well,  I  thank  heaven  I  shall  not  live  to  see  all  that !  "  said 

Katharine,  wearily.     "  There's  a  little,  a  very  little,  old-fashioned 

love  and  old-fashioned  honesty  left  in  the  world." 

"  T^s  billets,  Messieurs,^''  interrupts  the  hoarse-voiced  guard, 
lettinor  in  such  a  rush  of  frozen  air  throusjh  the  door,  as  sends  Lord 
Petres,  as  if  by  magic,  back  into  his  place.  Then  Katharine,  who 
had  charge  of  the  tickets,  shows  them;  the  door  is  slammed  to,  the 
signal  given,  and  again  the  train  rushes  out  into  the  night,  and  her 
solitary  watch  goes  on  as  before. 

Lisure !  Guard  against  loss  of  honor  and  of  love !  She  knows 
Lord  Petres  too  well  to  take  this,  or  any  other  project  of  his,  as 
more  than,  a  suggestion  for  Utopia;  a  paragraph  for  the  great 
work  on  social  reform,  which  one  day  is  to  be  as  a  new  revelation 
for  mankind.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  scheme,  there 
is  sufficient  flavor  of  the  good,  sensible  worldliness  in  it,  sufficient 
flavor  of  Mrs.  Bering's  (and  her  own  !)  gospel  of  expediency,  to  make 
her  remorseful  heart  still  heavier  than  before.  A  matrimonial 
Lloyd's,  an  insurance  office  to  guard  against  forfeiture  of  honor  or 
of  love !  Had  she  not  once  believed,  or  listened  acquiescent  to  the 
belief,  that  a  wealthy  marriage  would  be  this  and  more  than  this  to 
her  ?  that  disappointment,  shipwreck,  the  vulgar  troubles  of  other 
women's  lives  would  be  shielded,  as  by  prescriptive  right,  from 
Katharine, Viscountess  Petres  ?  Viscountess  Petres,  who  should,  of 
course,  have  paid  a  stipulated  sum  beforehand,  her  own  body  and 
soul,  as  the  price  of  the  insurance !  She  turns,  with  a  kind  of 
shudder,  from  the  sight  of  little  Lord  Petres — working  out  his  new 
little  theory  contentedly  in  the  corner — Lord  Petres,  whom  she 
could  have  loved  so  well,  had  the  word  "marriage"  never  been 
spoken  between  them ;  and,  with  slow  tears  rolling  down  her  face, 
stares  out  anew  across  the  desolate  country.  How  coldly  the  stars 
that  smiled  on  her  and  Steven  in  the  old  farm-garden,  gleam  down 
in  this  alien  France  !  How  hard,  how  utterly  remote,  is  the  steel- 
gray  heaven !  With  what  dark  significance  the  telegraph  wires, 
ready  messengers  forever  of  so  many  human  sorrows  and  human 
losses,  stretch  away — away  into  the  unseen  on  either  hand !  How 
everything,  in  this  unknown  country,  this  infinite,  glittering  night, 
seems  to  pass  before  her,  charged  with  some  working  similitude  to 
her  own  future  life  !  A  life  frozen,  bejewelled,  large  of  scope,  far 
removed  from  the  few  acres  of  homely  English  ground,  from  the 
narrow  span  of  homely  English  duties,  in  which  her  woman's 
heart — heart  which,  with  suicidal  hand,  she  had  stifled — might 
have  found  more  than  space  for  contentment. 

There  is  only  one  more  stopping  place  between  Chartres  and  Le 
Mans.  They  have  passed  it,  and  are  traversing  wild  moorlands,  where 
not  a  tree,  not  a  building,  where  no  object,  save  low  black  peat-stacks 
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or  occasional  pool,  gleaming  moonlit  out  of  the  morass,  can  be  seen 
for  miles  around.  At  last,  just  as  poor  Lord  Petres'  head  is  begin- 
ning to  sink  peacefully  on  his  shoulder  in  sleep,  the  train  once  more 
slackens  speed ;  straggling  lights  begin  to  appear,  then  thicken  on 
either  side  of  the  line,  and  Le  Mans,  with  its  confluence  of  many 
lines,  its  reverberating  station,  and  well-lighted  buffet,  is  reached. 
The  guard  throws  open  every  door  down  the  train ;  calling  out  to 
the  score  or  so  of  half-starved  passengers  within  that  half  an  hour's 
feeding-time  is  accorded.  M.  Felix  comes  up  shivering  after  his 
second-class  journey,  and  bears  away  his  master  bodily — cloaks,  * 
wraps,  and  all — to  the  buffet,  where  Lord  Petres  totters  to  the 
stove,  with  difficulty  removes  his  fur-lined  gloves,  then,  slowly 
seating  himself,  looks  up,  with  a  piteous  expression  of  entreaty, 
into  Katharine's  face. 

"Kate,"  he  remarked,  feebly,  "command  my  services! — com- 
mand my  services  in  every  way  you  choose  !  Are  we  to  bivouac 
here,  or  proceed  to  Brest  ?     I  am  absolutely  in  your  hands." 

"  I  believe  I  have  brought  you  on  a  wild-goose  errand  after  all," 
said  Katharine,  looking  hopelessly  at  all  the  bearded  foreign  faces 
that  surrounded  her ;  "  but,  if  I  have,  we  can  only  return  by  the 
next  train  to  Paris.  You  keep  warm  at  the  fire,  and  I  will  go  and 
look  in  the  waiting-room,  at  least." 

And  she  turned :  and  saw  a  man's  figure,  Parisian-coated,  cigar 
in  mouth,  languidly  walking  up  and  down  the  platform,  just  out- 
side of  the  buffet-door.     It  was  Clarendon  Whyte. 

A  short,  quickly-stifled  cry  broke  from  Katharine's  lips.  "  They 
are  here — they  are  here  ! "  she  whispered  to  Lord  Petres.  "  Wait 
for  me — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost — wait  for  me  where  you  are, 
please,  out  of  the  cold,  and  I  will  go  and  look  for  Dora  while  there 
is  still  time."  Then,  without  waiting  even  for  the  attendance  of 
M.  Felix,  she  made  her  way  out  through  the  shivering  knot  of  pas- 
sengers who  were  waiting  for  their  hot  soup  or  coffee  beside  the 
fire,  and,  guided  by  a  porter,  walked  quickly  on  toward  the  door 
of  the  first-class  waiting-room,  twenty  or  thirty  steps  further  down 
the  platform. 

On  the  way  she  came  across  the  gentleman  in  the  Paris-cut  coat, 
and  looked  at  him  hard.  He  seemed  to  recognize  her  at  once  ;  took 
his  cigar  from  his  mouth — raised  his  hat,  just  as  he  would  have 
done  in  Hyde  Park;  then  went  on,  composedly,  with  his  walk. 
Dora's  poor  Brummagen  hero  was  true  to  the  ideal  whereby  he  had 
fashioned  himself  to  the  last.  Let  so  much  be  recorded  of  him. 
To  destroy  victim  after  victim  by  the  invincible  potency  of  his 
charms  was  simply  his  vocation  ;  but  he  was  much  too  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Coldstream  cupids  and  cruel  colonels, 
who  were  his  prototypes,  to  show  aught  save  the  impassive  calm 
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of  blue  blood  during  all  preliminary  stages  of  their  distraction. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  had  elected  to  run  away  with  him,  and  now  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  relations  had  elected  to  run  after  her ;  and  it  was  really 
a  matter  of  the  most  thorough  indifference  to  this  worn-out  destroy- 
er, personally,  whether  vice  or  virtue  eventually  carried  the  day. 
Such,  it  must  be  assumed,  was  the  meaning  (I  can  but  guess  at  the 
intentions  of  a  hero  so  far  beyond  my  own  sphere  of  observation) 
which  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte's  Hyde  Park  salutation,  and  languid 
continuance  of  his  walk  along  the  platform,  were  intended  darkly 
to  shadow  forth. 

Only  two  persons  were  in  the  Le  Mans  waiting-room  at  this  mid- 
night hour — one  a  human  creature  of  uncertain  age,  dressed  in 
youthful,  up-looped  travelling  suit — in  a  girlish  hat,  most  dissonant 
with  the  time-worn  face  the  time-thinned  locks  it  sheltered !  a  hu- 
man being,  circling,  uneven-paced,  in  Phantom  gyrations  around, 
settling  ever  and  anon  for  a  moment,  and,  in  execrable  French  and 
with  ghost-like  liveliness,  reading  aloud  from  the  recommendations 
from  patent  tapioca,  of  Bordeaux  blacking,  of  just-published  Paris- 
ian sensation  novel  that  lined  the  walls ;  the  other  a  small,  childish- 
figured  woman,  veiled,  cloaked,  sitting,  her  head  resting  down, 
wearily,  between  her  hands,  close  beside  the  stove.  Katharine 
watched  them  for  a  minute,  unseen  herself,  through  the  glass  door 
of  the  saUe;  then  entered  softly,  walked  up  to  the  small  woman's 
side,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder ; 

"Dora!" 

And  upon  this  a  face — oh  !  so  aged,  so  altered  ! — oh !  so  incon- 
ceivably hardened  by  only  this  first  stage  of  the  hardening,  down- 
hill road  of  shame — looked  round.  "  Kate,  Kate ! "  cried  the  poor 
little  wretch,  starting  up,  "  you  here  ?  "  And  she  caught  her  cou- 
sin's hands,  clutched  them,  clung  to  them,  as  if  to  assure  herself  it 
was  indeed  Kate  who  stood  before  her  at  this  hour  in  this  far-away 
place,  not  a  ghost.  "  Why,  Katharine,"  her  lips  parted,  as  if  with 
piteous  effort  to  smile,  "  what  are  you  doing  in  Le  Mans  ?  " 

"  Looking  after  you,  dear  Dora !  "  And  now  that  she  stood  face 
to  face  with  Dora,  the  delinquent,  none  of  the  righteous  sternness 
she  had  armed  herself  with — only  love,  only  fullest  compassion, 
was  in  Katharine's  voice.  "  Did  you  think  I  would  let  you  go 
away  from  us,  and  never  make  an  effort  to  save  you  ?  Lord  Petres 
is  with  me.  I  made  out — the  first  time  I  was  ever  clever  in  Brad- 
gjia^y  I — that  you  had  gone  by  a  slow  train,  and  would  have  to  wait 
here  for  the  mail .  .  .  and  so  i  came  .  .  .  and  you  will  go  back  with 
us  ! "  And  before  Dora  could  answer  a  word,  she  stooped  and,  just 
as  in  the  old  innocent  Clithero  days,  kissed  her.  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
lips  were,  beyond  all  question,  unworthy  of  that  kiss — yet  were 
Katherine's  none  the  woi-se  now,  or  forever  after,  for  having  given  it. 
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"You — you  understood  my  note?"  Dot  stammered,  her  worn 
face  sinking  ashamed  on  her  breast  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  understood,"  said  Katharine,  "  that  you  had  lost  your  senses, 
that  in  a  moment  of  folly  you  were  going  to  exchange  life  foi* 
death,  and  I  am  here  to  carry  you  back.  It  is  a  compact  between 
us — do  you  remember  that  night  at  home,  when  you  were  first  en- 
gaged to  Steven,  we  made  a  compact  whatever  happened,  to  stand 
firm  by  each  other  to  the  last  ?  " 

"  When  I  was  first  engaged  to  Steven  ...  at  home  I "  cried  Dora, 
and  now  she  snatched  her  hand  from  Katharine,  turned  from  the 
compassionate,  pleading  face,  with  a  shudder.  Have  you  come  to 
taunt  me  with  these  things  ?  What  is  home,  what  is — I  don't  want 
to  talk  of  him — what  is  all  the  old  life  to  me  now  ?" 

"  Salvation.  Just  so  much,  and  no  more,"  answered  Katharine. 
"  It  is  to  the  old  life,  to  salvation,  and  away  from  worse  than  death, 
that  I  have  come  to  take  you." 

"  Too  late  ! "  cried  Dot,  with  an  expression  to  break  your  heart, 
in  that  poor,  unmusical  voice  of  hers.  "  Go  back,  Katharine,  and 
never,  for  your  own  sake,  tell  anyone  you  saw  me,  held  my  hands, 
kissed  me,  here.  I've  chosen  my  part,  and  I'll  play  it  out — play  it 
out  to  the  last." 

While  the  cousins  were  speaking,  the  creature  of  which  I  spoke 
had  continued  to  hover,  but  with  slackened  speed,  in  ever-lessening 
circles  around  them.  It  perched  for  good  now ;  not  a  couple  of 
yards  from  Katharine ;  and,  with  wide  open,  eager  eyes,  peered, 
half  crouching,  half  exultant,  into  her  face.  Grizelda  Long  had 
never  loved  Katharine  Fane,  and  now,  at  length,  had  come  the 
long-coveted  moment  of  reprisals !  "  We  meet  in  a  very  painful 
situation,  Miss  Fane."  Grizelda  paused  a  little,  and  took  out  her 
pocket  handkerchief.  I  don't  suppose  you  recognized  me  before  ? — 
very  painful,  very  delicate,  indeed.  Travelling  toward  St.  Malo, 
you  see,  from  whence  I  go  to  visit  friends  in  Sark,  it  chanced — " 

"Dora,"  interrupted  Katharine,  turning  dead  away  from  Grizel- 
da— the  solitary  occasion  in  her  life  when  Katharine  Fane  ofiered 
an  insult  to  living  man  or  woman — "  the  time  is  passing,  and  I 
must  speak  to  you  alone." 

"  Oh  !  dear,"  cried  Dot,  looking  piteously  first  at  her  cousin,  then 
at  her  friend,  "  of  course  I'll  hear  you  Kate— though  nothing  can 
make  any  difference  now,  and — Grizelda,  if  you  don't  mind,  Katha- 
rine and  I  would  rather  talk  to  each  other,  please,  for  the  last  time, 
alone." 

"  Oh !  pray  don't  let  me  be  in  your  way,"  said  Grizelda,  with  a 
sniff  of  indignation.  It  is  an  affair  of  which  I  only  too  gladly 
wash  my  hands  !  Don't  for  a  moment  let  it  be  thought  I  wish  to 
participate  in  any  family  discussions  on  the  matter  I  " 
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So  saying  she  rushed  to  the  further  end  of  the  waiting-room, 
turned  a  chair  round  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  and  there  seated 
herself— pretending  now  and  again  to  wipe  tears  of  Christian  pity 
from  her  eyes,  but  in  reality — for  her  sense  of  hearing,  like  all  her 
other  faculties,  was  ubiquitous — not  losing  very  many  words  of  the 
conversation,  low-toned  though  it  was,  that  followed. 

"  Poor  Grizelda !  She  has  behaved  kindly  to  me,  whatever  her 
faults  may  be,"  began  Dot.  "Few  women  would  have  consented 
to  do  what  she  is  doing  for  me." 

"  Very  few,  I  should  hope,"  said  Katharine,  with  slow  distinct- 
ness. "Few  women,  whatever  they  were  themselves,  would  help 
another  woman  along  such  a  road  as  you  have  taken  now.  Dora, 
we  have  only  a  very  few  minutes  left  us — don't  let  us  waste  them 
by  speaking  of  anything  but  yourself.  Oh !  Dot,  Dot,  do  you 
know  what  this  is  that  you  have  done  ? — do  you  know  what  life- 
long misery  this  is  that  you  have  deliberately  chosen  ?  " 

"  It  cannot  be  worse  than  what  I've  left,"  answered  Dot.  "  That 
is  one  consolation.  The  future  I  have  flown  from  would  have  been 
a  death  in  life.     Nothing  that  is  before  me  now  can  be  blacker." 

"  In  short,  the  loss  of  home,  of  respect,  of  good  name,  are  nothing 
to  you  ?    Is  that  what  you  would  say  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  people  pretty  happy  without  them,"  said  Dot,  a  deter- 
mined, sullen  look  beginning  to  grow  over  her  face.  "I,  at  all 
events,  was  very  wretched  with  them,  which  is  more  to  the  point." 

"And  the  thought  of  your  husband — of  Steven's  ruined  life- 
does  not  touch  you  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  it  will  be  ruined  ?  He  never  loved  me.  Why 
should  he  break  his  heart  over  my  loss  ?  " 

"And  for  us — papa,  me — have  you  no  pity  for  us  ?  " 

Dot  turned  her  head  away,  impatiently.  "  I  tell  you  it's  too 
late  to  change  ! "  she  cried.  "  You  meant  well,  Kate.  You  have 
acted  generously,  like  yourself,  in  trying  to  save  me ;  but  it's  too 
late.  I  can't  turn  back.  The  die  is  cast.  In  five  minutes  you  and 
I  will  have  said  good-by  to  each  other  for  ever." 

"  Dora,"  cried  Katharine,  desperate,  "  you  shall  never  go.  I  will 
hold  your  hands  so  fast  that  you  cannot  leave  me.  Oh  !  I  spoke 
to  you  wrongly.  I  put  weak  motives  of  expediency  and  of  worldly 
honor  before  you,  instead  of  the  motive  which  alone  is  of  worth  to 
guide  you,  or  any  of  us.  Have  you  no  faith  in  Him  who  holds  the 
issues  of  all  our  lives  ?"  said  Katharine,  very  low  and  earnestly. 
''  No  dread  of  losing  the  one  great  love,  which  is  so  infinitely  bet- 
ter worth  than  all  human  affection  ?  " 

Dora  paused  for  a  minute ;  and,  miserable  though  she  was,  a 
mocking  half  smile  came  round  the  corners  of  her  lips.  "  If  mo- 
tives of  expediency  won't  save  me,  neither  will  theological  ones, 
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you  may  be  quite  sure,  Katharine.  I  was  born  a  pagan,  and  a 
pagan  I  suppose  I  shall  die.  If  the  fear  of  a  world  I  know  so  well 
hasn't  stopped  me,  you  may  be  quite  sure  fear  of  one  of  which  I 
know  nothing  will  affect  me  little.  Good-by,  dear,  dear  Kate  !  I 
seo  the  people  are  beginning  to  get  into  their  places  already.  It 
hasn't  been  altogether  my  fault,  remember !  "  And  she  drew  lier- 
self  away  from  her  cousin's  side,  and  looked  across  the  room  toward 
Grizelda  Long. 

"Dora,"  said  Katharine,  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper,  "one 
thing  more.  This  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask.  What  fault  have 
you  had  to  find  with  Steven,  from  the  hour  of  your  marriage  until 
this  ?  " 

"  Fault  ?  actual  moral  delinquency  ?  "  answered  Dora.  "  Well, 
none,  I  suppose — what  can  I  gain  by  telling  you  petty  falsehood 
now?  He  cared  no  more  for  Mademoiselle  Barry  than  for  her 
father.  He  fought — yes,  Kate,  I  believe  in  his  very  heart  he  fought 
against  his  love  for  you.  He  has  been  quite  honest,  quite  faithful 
to  his  duty.     You  may  repeat  this,  as  my  opinion,  to  every  one." 

"And  yet  you  betray  him  !  You,  his  wife,  leave  him  to  loneliness 
and  dishonor ! " 

"  I  leave  him,"  said  Dora,  "  because,  while  our  two  lives  last, 
they  never  could  flow  on  peacefully  under  one  roof.  I  married 
him  (Arabella's  work,  that !)  in  a  moment  of  disappointment,  and 
found  out  my  mistake  too  late.  Difference  of  class,  Kate,  however 
pretty  radical  theories  may  sound  from  your  lips,  is  a  barrier  im- 
possible to  get  over,  between  man  and  wife.  Steven  Lawrence, 
with  all  his  virtues,  poor  fellow,  is  the  son  of  a  laboring  yeoman 
farmer,  not  a  gentleman." 

"And  so,"  cried  Katharine,  quick,  as  if  those  words  of  Dora's  had 
stung  her;  "and  so  you  become  the  companion  of  Mr.  Clarendon 
Whyte.  A  curious  choice,  I  must  allow  !  Take  your  own  road, 
Dora.  I  have  nothing  more  to  urge.  To  escape  from  being  the 
wife  of  the  laboring  yeoman  farmer,  you  run  away  with  the  son  of 
the  Oxford  -  street  hatter.  I  have  finished;  I  have  not  another 
word  to  utter." 

"The  .  .  .  son  of  whomf''  said  Dora,  growing  white  to  her  lips. 
Katharine,  do  you  mean  this  ? — what  is  this  that  you  are  telling 

me?" 

"  The  only  thing  I  ever  heard  concerning  Clarendon  Whyte  that 
was  not  to  his  discredit,"  answered  Katharine,  icily.  "  Has  the 
story  not  reached  Paris  ?  It  was  well  known  in  London  a  good 
many  months  ago." 

She  turned,  as  if  to  go ;  but  Dot  followed;  caught  her  by  the 
hand.  Affection,  gratitude,  honor,  religion,  had  each  cried  out  to 
her  in  vain.     A  chance  shaft,  aimed  without  purpose,  had  found  a 
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vulnerable  spot  in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  soul,  at  last.  AVith  this  terrible 
revelation  of  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte's  birth,  the  mist  had  fallen  from 
her  sight ;  the  glitter  from  her  hero  !  Mambrino's  helmet,  at  the 
unexpected  touch  of  truth,  had  become  the  ignoble  barber's  basin 
in  a  second  ;  Dot's  ideal  was  shattered.  "  Will  you  swear  this  to 
me  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Will  you  swear  that  this  story  about  him 
is  true  ?  " 

"  I  can  swear  to  you  that  the  story  is  believed,"  was  Katharine's 
answer.  "  Unless  it  had  been  pretty  well  attested,  I  don't  suppose 
Arabella  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  discountenance  his  intimacy 
at  her  house." 

A  look  of  blankest  despair  crossed  Dora  Lawrence's  face.  "And 
for  this  man,  this  impostor,  my  life  is  to  be  sacrificed ! "  she  said. 
"  I  see  it — oh  !  I  see  a  hundred  things  clearly  under  this  new  light ! 
If  you  had  told  me  sooner,  if  I  had  known  it  at  the  very  last 
minute  before  I  left — " 

"  You  would  have  repented  and  turned  back  ?  "  exclaimed  Kath- 
arine, drawing  the  little  clammy,  cold  hand  within  her  arm.  "  Dot, 
is  that  what  you  would  say  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  would  turn  back  now,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  hanging 
her  head,  "  if  I  thought  anyone  would  receive  me,  and  .  .  .  and,  if 
everything  I  possess  in  the  world — all  my  dresses,  and  my  laces,  and 
ray  trinkets,  Kate,  hadn't  gone  on  to  Brest ! " 

"  Trinkets — laces  !  "  cried  Katharine,  with  sudden  .  brightness 
illumining  her  face.  "  What  matters  everything  in  the  world  if 
we  get  back  you  ?  " 

"And  you  think  anyone  will  receive  me  ?  "  whispered  Dot,  hur- 
riedly— there  was  need  to  hurry ;  time  was,  indeed,  flying.  The 
Phantom,  parcel-laden,  had  already  rushed  out  of  the  room ;  the 
guard  was  calling  loudly  to  the  passengers  within  the  buffet." 

"  I  know  that  I  will  receive  you  always !  "  answered  Katharine, 
simply  and  humbly ;  "  that,  if  the  whole  world  turns  from  you, 
you  shall  be  my  sister  as  long  as  I  live."  Then,  Dot  still  clinging 
to  her  arm,  she  moved  outside  the  waiting-room  door,  and  stood 
there — the  poor,  small  culprit  trembling  all  this  time  like  a  leaf — 
while  the  passengers  ran  hither  and  thither  upon  the  platform,  in 
search  of  the  different  carriages  to  which  they  belonged. 

"  He — ^he  is  coming,"  whispered  Dot,  as  languidly,  leisurely,,  the 
hero  of  the  adventure  came  close  up  to  the  spot  were  the  cousins 
were  standing.  "  Katharine,  explain  for  me  !  I  should  never  be 
able  to  say  the  right  thing  with  dignity." 

But  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  gave 

no  one  the  trouble  of  explaining  anything.     "  Show  me  a  first-class 

carriage,  where  one  may  smoke,"  he  drawled,  in  his  bad  French,  to 

the  guard ;  was  conducted  to  such  a  carriage  as  he  required ;.  en- 
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tered,  exchanged  bis  hat  for  an  embroidered  travelling-cap  (blue 
and  silver,  Dora's  fingers  fashioned  it  out  of  her  own  favorite  colors) ; 
then  leaned  back  in  his  corner  and  closed  his  eyes.  This  was  Mr. 
Whyte's  exit. 

As  the  train  glided  slowly  away,  Dora  stood  and  watched  it, 
with  a  face  all  white  and  drawn ;  with  heaving  breast,  with  quiver- 
ing lips. 

"Never  grieve,  my  poor  little  Dot!"  said  Katharine,  tenderly. 
"Never  mourn  for  the  loss  which  to  you  is  so  infinite  a  gain." 

"I  am  not — oh!  don't  suppose  I  am  fretting  for  Clarendon 
Whyte,"  she  cried,  her  great  eyes  flashing.  "I'm  thinking  of 
myself.  The  story  will  be  so  ridiculous,  and  there  are  my  things 
...  I  can't  help  it,  I  must  think  of  them  .  .  .  there  are  my  trinkets 
and  my  Mechlin  flounce,  your  present !  not  even  my  own  name  on 
the  cases,  and — and  every  dress  I  possess  in  the  world  gone  on  to 
Brest  1 " 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 
doea's  eepentance. 

"At  what  hour  does  the  next  train  start  for  Paris  ?  "  inquires 
a  voice  in  rasping  French;  such  French  as  surely  can  only  flow 
from  Grizelda  Long's  lips. 

"Madame, in  a  short  half-hour." 

"And  for  St.  Malo  ?  " 

"  Madame,  in  five  hours  and  a  quarter  from  the  present  time." 

"^o;*^."  But,  of  a  truth,  it  would  seem  that  the  intelligence  is 
anything  but  good  to  the  vexed  soul  of  Grizelda ;  for  she  continues 
to  hover  awhile  round  the  sleepy-faced  porter  who  gave  it ;  then 
darts  eagerly  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform ;  then  peers, 
hopeless-eyed,  through  the  window  of  the  buffet ;  discovers  Lord 
Petres  within ;  hesitates  ;  opens  the  door ;  coughs,  sniffs,  and  finally 
makes  a  sidelong  swoop  toward  the  spot  where  Katharine's  unhappy 
little  lover  waited  on  by  all  the  people  ^n  the  buffet  (courteous 
French  people,  privately  informed  by  M.  Felix  that  Milor  pays 
equally,  whether  he  eats  of  their  refreshments  or  not),  is  bivouack- 
ing. Grizelda  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  grasped  her 
parcels  together  with  her  numbed  hands,  and  surveyed  Lord  Petres 
fiercely.  The  eyes  and  nose  of  a  beautiful  woman  would  not  be 
improved  by  exposure  to  such  a  wintry  midnight  as  this ;  neither 
were  Grizelda's.  After  a  time — Milor  taking  an  occasional  sip  of 
the  Madeira  Duclos  had  packed  up  for  him,  and  feebly  eating 
minutest  portions  of  cold  chicken — "Good  evening.  Lord  Petres," 
she  broke  forth — nervously,  for  she  was  not  accustomed  to  hold  con* 
verse  with  lords — hoarsely,  for,  duiing  her  gyrations  outside,  the 
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night  air  had  abundantly  entered  her  throat,  and  given  her  voice  a 
sound  less  like  the  ordinary  voice  of  woman  than  was  even  its 
wont. 

Lord  Petres  turned,  as  much  as  the  collar  of  his  great-coat  would 
allow,  and  perceiving,  not  without  surprise,  the  sex  of  his  interloc- 
utor, handed  his  wine-glass  to  Felix,  then  lifted  his  travelling-cap 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  his  head. 

"We  meet  on  a  very  painful  occasion,"  pursued  Grizelda,but  not 
as  fluently  as  she  could  have  wished.  Something  in  Lord  Petres' 
salutation  seemed  to  have  reduced  her  to  a  more  absolutely  frozen 
condition  than  before.  "A  very  delicate,  indeed,  a  most  painful 
situation,  one  may  say." 

The  face  of  Lord  Petres  assumed  the  look  of  total  blankness, 
which,  more  perhaps  than  the  face  of  any  other  man  living,  it  could, 
when  he  chose,  assume. 

"  So  lately  married,  and  after  all  her  husband's  kindness — and 
such  a  blow  Pm  afraid  it  must  be  to  dear  Katharine,  too.  Still,  in 
a  certain  sense,  we  have  averted  much,  my  lord ! " 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  Petres,  with  profound  courtesy,  with  awful 
distinctness,  "  I  am  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  and  I  have 
neither  the  happiness  of  knowing  who  you  are,  nor  of  what  sub- 
ject you  speak.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will,  I  feel,  pardon 
my  inability  for  general  conversation — Felix,"  in  French,  "  have 
the  kindness  to  inquire  from  Miss  Fane  how  many  tickets  you  are 
to  take  for  Paris.     The  bureau,  it  appears,  is  open." 

Felix  obeyed  on  the  instant ;  and  Grizelda  Long  jumped  up  and 
followed  him  out  from  the  buffet.  Never,  in  a  life  that  had  been 
one  long  humiliation,  had  Grizelda  found  herself  brought  to  a  pass 
so  humiliating  as  the  present.  When  Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte,  su- 
perb, indifferent,  had  walked  along  the  platform  with  the  intention 
of  allowing  Katharine,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  if  she  chose,  to  watch 
his  departure,  Grizelda,  at  her  wits'  end — bereft  of  her  luggage, 
her  very  travelling  ticket  in  Clarendon  Whyte's  pocket — Grizelda, 
I  say,  agitated,  forsaken,  had  intercepted  his  path,  and  sought  to 
throw  herself  upon  his  compassion.  "  Most  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. Katharine  Fane  had  arrived,  Mrs,  Lawrence,  it  seemed, 
was  going  to  stay,  and  where — where  where  was  she,  Grizelda,  to 
go  ?  "  The  suggestion,  however  (two  short  monosyllables)  offered 
in  reply  by  Mr.  Whyte,  although  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
order  of  knighthood  to  which  he  belonged,  was  of  no  present  or 
practical  value  to  Grizelda  Long.  So,  after  various  desultory 
flights — once  pushing  herself  in  the  guards'  carriage  among  the 
mail  bags ;  once  alighting,  ticketless,  in  a  compartment  full  of  re- 
cruits, from  whence  she  had  to  be  forcibly  dislodged  by  a  sergeant 
— the  poor  Phantom  was^at  last  left  stranded  j  driven  to  and  fro 
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by  porters;  her  parcels  strewn  around  upon  the  platform;  her 
wide-open  eyes  looking  not  very  unlike  two  signal-lamps  of  distress, 
as  the  train  passed  Brest- ward  from  the  station.  A  crushed,  aban- 
doned Phantom!  with  scanty  supply  of  money  in  her  pocket;  with 
no  one  wanting  her ;  with  only  the  tender  compassion  of  buffet 
waiters  and  railway  officials  upon  which  to  throw  herself — compas- 
sion  in  no  wise  to  be  won  either  by  flattery  or  fear — the  weapons 
wherewith  Grizelda  Long  habitually  fought  her  way  through  life. 
She  flew  desperate  from  length  to  length  of  the  building ;  espied 
Lord  Petres  ;  fell  upon  him  with  the  result  we  have  witnessed ;  and 
now,  one  last  hope  kindling  in  her  breast,  was  following  the  quick 
step  of  M.  Felix  in  the  direction  of  the  waiting-room.  The  changed 
aspect  that  aflairs  at  present  wore,  the  thought  of  Dora's  rescue, 
of  Katharine's  victory,  of  Lord  Petres'  presence  and  treatment  of 
herself  had  awakened  all  the  spaniel  attributes  of  Grizelda's  plastic 
nature,  and  she  was  ready,  nay,  desirous,  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  every 
one  of  them  severally  and  ask  pardon  !  A  little  management,  a 
little  exercise  of  her  accustomed  tact,  she  thought,  and  Katharine 
Fane  would  surely  allow  her  to  go  back  with  them  to  Paris — second- 
class  ;  with  the  valet  ;  any  way — only  go  back !  And  the  real 
share  she  had  borne  in  the  elopement  would  be  hushed  up,  and 
the  credit  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  salvation  transferred,  by  a  little 
dextrous  manipulation  of  truth,  to  herself.  She  waited  for  a  min- 
ute; pierced  anew  by  the  draught  that  eddied  with  such  icy  per- 
sistency down  the  station ;  watched  M.  Felix  running  quickly  back 
toward  the  buffet ;  presently  saw  the  two  cousins.  Dot  hanging 
closely  still  to  Katharine's  arm,  come  out  upon  the  platform. 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  moment  for  an  attack,  and  Grizelda  made 
It  undaunted.  "  I — oh  dear !  I  am  so  thankful ! "  coming  up  with 
a  rush,  and  endeavoring  to  seize  Mrs.  Lawrence's  hand.  "  Dora, 
this  is  indeed  more  than  I  coudd  have  hoped ! " 

Dora  hesitated  for  an  instant ;  then,  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what 
cause  you  have  to  be  thankful !  "  she  said,  peevishly.  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  I  would  never  have  started  at  all.  You  know  it.  I 
don't  want  to  talk  to  you.  It's  very  cold,  and  I  can't  keep  stand- 
ing here." 

"  Dearest  Dora — " 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't !  I  have  had  enough  scenes  of  all 
kinds !  If  I  had  been  dear  to  you  you  wouldn't  have  helped  me 
on  to  this,"  cried  Dot,  pressing  her  hand  close  on  Katharine's  arm. 

"And  you  mean  to  leave  me  here  then  !  "  gasped  Grizelda.  "  You 
refuse  me  your  protection  back  to  Paris  ?  " 

"Protection!"  cried  Dot.  "Well,  really,  can^t  you  protect 
yourself?  The  train  is  long  enough  to  hold  everybody,  I  suppose. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay  with  oJd  friends  in  Sark  or  some- 
where 2" 
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"Miss  Fane,"  said  Grizelda,  turning,  with  deprecating  submis- 
sion to  Katharine ;  "I  appeal  to  you,  to  your  well-known  gener- 
osity, to  your  sense  of  honor  and  of  right.  Is  this  the  way  I  ouo-ht 
to  be  treated  at  the  last  ?  " 

"  My  sense  of  honor  and  right  can  matter  nothing,"  Katharine 
answered,  frigidly.  "  Honor  and  right  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  position  you  have  made  for  yourself.  Dora,  dear,  let  us 
get  on  our  way.  You  must  not  stand  longer  in  this  biting  air." 

They  walked  on  the  buffet,  where  Lord  Petres  received  Mrs. 
Lawrence  exactly  as  he  would  have  received  her  on  the  most  Com- 
mon-place occasion  in  life,  then  stood  beside  the  stove  drinking  the 
tea  M.  Felix  had  prepared  for  them,  while  a  ring  of  attendants, 
male  and  female,  of  the  buffet,  gazed  at  them  in  respectful  admira- 
tion. Who  but  EnglisTi  Milors  would  travel  from  Paris  in  a  Win- 
ter's night  like  this,  drink  their  own  tea — paying  four  times  its 
worth  to  the  proprietors  of  the  buffet — then  return,  without  as 
much  as  seeing  the  cathedral  and  the  Mairie  ?  Who  like  English 
Milors  for  circulating  money,  purely  and  simply  for  the  sake  of 
circulating  it  ? 

So  think  the  buffet  people.  All  this  time  a  woman  with  a  bat- 
tered hat,  with  feather  out  of  curl,  is  once  more  looking  through 
the  window,  speculating,  hesitating  whether  she  shall  make  a  last 
effort,  go  in  and  beseech  them  all  in  a  body  to  be  friends  (and 
Grizelda's  heart  does  so  yearn  to  be  friends  with  a  living  lord  1)  or 

not? 

"  Katharine,"  said  Lord  Petres,  at  last,  "  are  witches  abroad  to- 
nio-ht,  I  wonder,  or  are  fatigue  and  weakness  only  evolving  ocular 
illusions  before  me  ?  Who  and  what,  in  God's  name,  is  this  appa- 
rition that  forever  starts  up  before  my  sight  ? — bat-like,  ubiquitous, 
yet  endowed  with  the  awful  gift  of  human  speech !  It  has  assailed 
me  once  already,  and  now,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  is  preparing 
for  instant  descent  again." 

Katharine  turned  round  toward  the  window  which  Lord  Petres 
was  watching.  "The  apparation  is  Grizelda  Long,"  she  said. 
"  Grizelda  Long,  who  finds  her  journey  cut  suddenly  short — " 

"And,  who  is  rather  embarrassed  how  to  get  on  to  Sark!" 
added  Dot  with  a  cruel  laugh.  "  Oh,  that  woman !  what  punish- 
ment would  be  too  bad  for  her  ?  " 

"  Embarrassed  to  get  on  to  Sark  ?  "  repeated  Lord  Petres,  in  his 
syllabic,  matter-of-fact  way.  "  Is  there  really  any  matter  of  em- 
barrassment as  regards  money,  do  you  suppose,  Kate  ?  " 

"  If  there  is,  it  is  not  our  business,"  said  Katharine,  with  bitter 
emphasis.  "  Grizelda  Long  came  here  of  her  own  free  will.  Let 
her  get  away  as  she  can.  Whatever  befalls  her  would  be  a  just 
retribution  I " 
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But  Lord  Petres  thought  otherwise.  Men  have  such  different 
ideas  from  those  of  the  best,  the  tenderest  women  on  occasions  like 
this.  Grizelda  Long  was  old,  her  face  not  fair  to  look  upon ;  her 
tongue  loquacious — and,  on  the  score  of  loquacity,  an  objectionable 
human  creature  to  be  quenched,  as  he  had  quenched  her.  But  she 
was  a  woman,  stranded  at  this  hour,  alone,  forlorn,  and,  from  all 
accounts,  moneyless.  And  Lord  Petres'  hand,  by  simjilest  mechani- 
cal instinct,  went  to  his  pocket. 

"  I  shall  just  speak  to  her  a  moment,  at  all  events,"  he  remarked, 
and  walked  out  straight — his  small  figure  was  fur-encased  again, 
ready  for  the  journey — upon  the  platform. 

Grizelda  made  the  errand  he  wkhed  to  accomplish  quite  easy  for 
him.  "  I  must  really  appeal  to  you,  my  lord  !  Dora  and  Katharine 
don't  see  things  as  I  do,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  right,  and  Pm 
quite  ready  to  apologize  and  explain  to  them  and  to  you,  my 
lord—" 

"  Oh,  please  don't,"  cried  Lord  Petres,  as  well  as  he  could  speak 
through  his  muffles.  You  will  excuse  me,  I'm  sure,  on  the  plea 
of  my  wretched  health,  for  keeping  my  head  covered?  There  has 
been  a  misconception,  it  appears — please  dori^t  explain ;  I  am  with- 
out an  opinion  in  the  matter — and  everybody  is  going  a  different 
road  from  what  they  intended.  You,  as  likely  as  not,  have  got  sep- 
arated from  your  luggage.  So,  pardon  me  for  asking  you !  may  I 
be  your  banker?" 

"My  lord  !  "  uttered  Grizelda— 

"I  find,"  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  "I  have  very  little  money 
with  me,  half  a  dozen  or  so  Napoleons;  but,  fortunately,  a  ten 
pound  Bank  of  England  note.     Will  this  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

The  gold  pieces  glittered  pleasantly  in  the  lamp-light ;  the  sound 
of  the  English  note  was  crisp,  deliciously  crisp,  in  Grizelda's  ears. 
"  Of  course  PU  pay  you  back,"  she  stammered,  taking  out  a  well- 
worn,  very  empty  purse. 

Lord  Petres  put  the  money  into  her  hand ;  then,  with  courtesy 
as  thorough  as  he  could  have  shown  to  a  duchess,  bowed  himself 
away  from  her  thanks.  The  whistle  had  sounded,  the  lights  of  tlie 
approaching  engine  were  already  visible  in  tlie  distance ;  and  in 
three  or  four  minutes'  time.  Dot,  looking  back  from  the  departing 
train,  saw  the  last  of  Grizelda,  as  she  slill  stood  (regretting,  possi- 
bly, now  that  it  was  too  late,  that  she  had  decided  for  Sark,  not 
Paris)  outside  the  buffet. 

"And  so  ends  that  part  of  the  play,  then!"  Mrt.  Lawrence 
thought,  sinking  back  into  her  corner  of  the  carriage.  "Upon  the 
whole  earth  can  there  be  another  woman  as  hopelessly  miserable 
as  I  am?  Don't  talk  to  me,  Katharine  !"  she  bent  forward  and 
whispered.  "Pm  not  ungrateful  to  any  one,  but  I  can't  talk.  Pm 
worn  out,  I  think.     If  I  can,  I'll  sleep." 
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Tlien  laying  her  face  down  on  the  arm  of  the  carriage — deadly 
pallid  the  small  face  looked  in  the  mixture  of  lamp-light  and  moon- 
liglit !  Mrs.  Lawrence  closed  her  eyes,  and  began  to  commune 
with  her  own  soul.  Excitement  was  over  now — hopes,  fears,  as  to 
the  wearing  of  the  blue  and  silver ;  the  intoxication  of  the  masquer- 
ade; the  scene  with  Steven;  the  conflict  in  -which  she  had  been 
ignobly  conquered ;  her  flight ;  her  rescue — all  over.  The  dead  quiet 
of  repentance  had  set  in — repentance  not  as  a  theatrical  jpose,  a  pic- 
turesque half  hour's  attitude,  but  a  blank  up-hill  road,  to  be  trod- 
den through  all  future  time  at  Ashcot — if,  indeed,  Steven  would 
take  her  back  to  be  his  wife  there.  Oh,  bright  Parisian  hours !  oh, 
murmured  flatteries !  oh,  throng  of  worshippers,  with  opera-glasses 
all  uplifted  to  one  inignonnQ  hebe  face — had  she  indeed  quitted 
them  foreveiT?  Was  that  masquerade  the  last,  the  very  last  de- 
light, she  was  to  know  in  this  nether  world  ?  If  they  had  let  her 
sink,  irrevocably,  into  the  lost  life  whose  portals  she  had  so  nearly 
crossed,  had  her  prospects  for  the  future  been  as  utterly  dark  as 
these  ?  The  return  to  right,  to  virtue,  liad  seemed  tolerably  easy 
in  that  first  moment  of  indignation  against  her  low-born  betrayer 
— that  first  moment  of  reaction  in  which  love  that  was  not  love 
liad  veered  so  quickly  round  to  hate ;  easy  with  Katharine's  voice 
l^leading,  witli  the  theatrical  coloring  of  the  whole  situation  to 
lead  her  on.  It  seemed  appalling,  more  than  she  could  live  through, 
now  that  she  begun  soberly  to  think  out — here  on  her  way  to  Ash- 
cot— the  details  of  what  right  and  virtue,  for  her,  would  mean ! 
For  it  was  but  a  morsel  of  a  conscience,  mind,  wherein  Dora's  "  re- 
pentance "  went  on !  A  conscience  from  which,  by  very  paucity 
of  space,  larger  temptation  or  larger  remorse  was  excluded !  A 
conscience  where,  even  in  a  moment  like  this,  the  forfeiture  of  ball 
di-esses  and  gold  powder,  of  well-dressed  partners  and  scented  pink 
notes,  was  in  reality  the  thought  that  reigned  supreme  ! 

After  a  time  she  slept,  and  continued  asleep,  or  dozing,  for  two 
or  three  hours.  When  at  length  she  awoke — came  back,  with  a 
shiver,  to  a  remembrance  of  the  present,  from  some  dream  of  by- 
gone butterfly  enjoyment — day  had  ah-eady  broken.  They  were 
once  more  passing  through  Versailles.  Rora  looked  around  the 
carriage,  and  saw,  with  relief,  that  the  eyes  of  both  her  companions 
were  closed  ;  that  no  one  was  watching  her  in  this  first  moment  of 
awakening  to  her  changed  life !  Instinctively  rather  than  because 
slie  could  really  care  how  she  looked,  she  took  out  a  small  travel- 
ling glass  from  her  pocket,  and  began  to  arrange  her  hair  and  dress ; 
then,  seeing  how  white,  how  old,  how  ghastly  a  face  looked  back  at 
her,  she  shut  it  up  with  a  sort  of  groan,  and  commenced  gazing  out 
disconsolately  at  the  country  as  they  passed  along. 

Early — February  though  it  was,  on  no  morning  of  August  could 
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the  world  have  looked  brighter  than  it  did  to-day.  Serenely  golden 
the  full  moon  shone  yet,  a  star  beside  her,  in  the  south,  while  all 
along  the  eastern  horizon  the  cold,  pure  flush  of  day  was  moment- 
arily deepening.  Every  skeleton  oak-leaf,  every  delicate  fir  needle 
in  the  plantations  bordering  the  line  was  crusted  thick  with  hoar- 
frost. Hoar-frost  lay  in  fantastic  pathways  along  the  exposed 
ridges  of  the  orchards.  The  smoke,  already  rising  from  cottage 
and  farm-house  hearths,  floated  in  ash-colored  rings  upon  the  quiet 
air.  It  was  a  morning,  in  spite  of  latent  damp  and  a  thermometer 
at  30,  to  stir  the  heart  with  its  beauty — the  promises  it  seemed  to 
yield  of  coming  Spring !  But  nature,  as  you  know,  was  never 
more  for  Dora  tliau  a  back-ground — a  setting  to  her  own  immediate 
joys  and  miseries.  This  flushing  sky,  these  rime-enamelled  leaves, 
this  confluence  of  night  and  day,  of  Winter  and  Spring-time,  to 
her  spoke  one  drear  word — country!  That  summing-up  of  hu- 
man desolation  ;  that  Siberia,  away  from  Paris,  from  London  even, 
in  which  the  remainder  of  her  days  was  to  be  sacrificed. 

She  was  still  gazing,  hopeless-faced,  through  the  window,  when 
the  train  stopped  just  outside  the  Mount  Parnasse  station  for 
the  collection  of  tickets.  "  Courage,  Dora,  courage  I  "  whispered 
Katharine,  kindly.  "  Don't  look  so  down-hearted — remember  all 
you  are  returning  to  in  England." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  am  remembering,"  was  Dot's  answer. 
"  Do  you  think  I  should  feel  as  I  do  if  I  was  going  to  stay  in 
Paris?" 

On  quitting  the  terminus.  Lord  Petres,  by  this  time  more  dead 
than  alive,  went  oft',  at  Katharine's  desire,  direct  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  cousins  started  alone,  in  a  fiacre,  for  the  Hotel  de  Rivoli. 
It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  in  this  old-fashioned  quarter  of  the 
town  the  whole  population  seemed  already  astir.  Priest  hurrying 
to  early  mass,  ruddy  milkwomen  from  the  country,  bakers  stand- 
ing, pale-faced,  at  the  doors  of  their  shops,  workmen,  in  blouses, 
issuing  fl-om  the  cheap  cafh^  where  they  had  been  breakfasting  on 
their  road  to  work — Dot  looked  out  with  listless  curiosity  at  them  all, 
"  I  haven't  seen  the  streets  at  this  unearthly  hour  since  I  was  a 
child,"  she  said.  "Who  would  believe  we  were  in  Paris  !  How 
chill,  how  hideous,  how  exactly  alike  life  must  be,  here  or  at  Ash- 
cot,  to  people  whose  only  pleasure  is  to  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully ! " 

As  she  spoke,  the  fiacre  made  an  abrupt  turn  from  the  regions  of 
narrow,  overhanging  streets,  into  one  of  the  broad  quays  that  bor- 
der the  Seine,  and  Modern  Paris — fairer,  surely,  at  this  hour  than 
any  city  in  Europe — lay  before  them.  Paris,  without  a  shadow !  a 
2:>icture  all  in  vivid  chromes,  in  subtlest  pinks  and  violets ;  column, 
and  dome,  and  palace-roof  rising  white  against  the  sky;  the  lamps 
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still  quivering  reflected  in  the  swift,  clear  river ;  the  ether  of  Win- 
ter sunrise,  aerial  orange  ether,  defying  words  and  palette  alike, 
floating  over  all  "And  to  think  Tve  lived  my  last  here ! "  said 
Bora,  turning  away  from  the  window.  "  Paris — dear,  dear  Paris. 
Whatever  my  guilt  has  been,  my  punishment  will  be  an  adequate 
one,  for  I  shall  lose  you  I " 


CHAPTER  XLTX. 

HER  CONFESSION. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  Rivoli,  the  first  face  they  saw  was  Mr. 
Hilliard's.  Katharine's  few  hurried  lines  had  been  at  once  so  con- 
tradictory and  so  blotted,  that  the  poor  little  Squire,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  had  come  to  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  who  had 
run  away  with  whom  !  All  he  knew  was  that  there  had  been  an 
elopement ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  knowledge,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  sit  up  all  night  (for  Mr.  Hilliard  was  a  man  guided 
strictly  by  precedents,  and,  when  his  sister  Olivia  ran  away  with 
the  curate,  forty  years  ago,  he  remembered  how  no  one  at  home 
took  their  clothes  ofi"  for  two  nights).  "  My  Kate,  my  poor  children  !  " 
he  cried,  running  out,  bare-headed,  across  the  pavement  to  meet 
them,  and  looking  back  into  the  empty  fiacre  for  possible  delin- 
quents.    "  What,  alone  ?  " 

"Alone,  papa ;  and  too  cold  and  tired  to  speak,"  said  Katharine, 
hurrying  Dot  past  the  open-eyed  waiters.  "  You  will  not  see  Dora 
again  until  this  evening — for  We  mean  to  start,  please,  just  as  we 
intended — but,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  her  warm  and  given  her 
some  breakfast,  I  will  come  down  and  tell  you  everything." 

And  then — for  she  was  no  luke-warm  Samaritan — Katharine  took 
the  poor,  forlorn  runaway  whom  she  has  rescued  to  her  own  room ; 
with  her  own  hands  kindled  a  blazing  fire ;  ordered  breakfast — 
taking  it  in  herself  at  the  door,  that  not  even  a  servant's  eyes  should 
give  Dora  pain — waited  on  her ;  chafed  her  cold  hands  ;  took  off 
her  wraps ;  tried  to  show,  by  every  delicate  sign  her  heart  could 
prompt,  that  they  were  sisters,  not  a  shadow,  not  a  remembrance 
of  Dora's  misdeeds  between  them  !  Natural  affection,  the  inalien- 
able bond  of  a  youth  spent  in  common,  disposed  her,  doubtless,  to 
this  charity ;  but  beyond,  deeper  ten-fold  than  all  othfer  feelings, 
was  the  hope  that,  by  extending  forgiveness  to  Dora,  she  might 
ward  off  disgrace  from  Steven.  That  the  world — poor  Katharine ! — 
might  mete  out  shame  to  him  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  forgive- 
ness, the  tenderness,  she  lavished  upon  his  wife.  "  You  have  been 
saved,  have  saved  yourself,  Dot,"  she  said,  as  Dora,  rigid  and  tear- 
less, was  sitting,  her  untasted  breakfast  at  her  side,  before  the  fire. 
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"Don't  look  so  miserable.  If  we  are  all  to  be  judged  by  our  inten- 
tions alone,  which  among  us  would  be  saved  ?  " 

"  Saved !  "  repeated  Dot,  with  something  of  the  old  mocking 
spirit;  "and  for  what,  I  wonder — this  world  or  the  next?  No 
breakfast,  thank  j'ou,  I  never  eat  till  eleven ;  they  may  bring  me 
my  cJiocolat  and  a  brioche  then.  Kate  " — opening  her  tired  eyes 
wide — "  I  wonder  if  there  is  another  world  after  this  or  not  ?  " 

"Oh  !  Dot!  "  cried  Katharine.  "Don't  wonder  on  such  a  sub- 
ject— believe." 

"  Wonder— believe ! "  repeated  Dot ;  "  and  what  is  that  but  a 
different  way  of  saying  the  same  thing.  What  are  words  but  so 
many  vowels  and  consonants,  to  which  every  one  puts  the  meaning 
that  suits  him  best?  Now,  disgrace  (I'm  disgraced,  of  course;  I 
don't  want  to  argue  the  point  for  a  moment) — but  what  an  arbitrary 
term  it  is !  How  dependent  upon  position,  money,  the  accident  of 
being  a  man  or  a  woman — upon  anything,  indeed,  except  the  action 
that  has  incurred  it !  Sitting  here  and  looking  in  the  fire,  I  see  my 
whole  future  life  spread  before  me — miserable,  if  Steven  does  not  take 
me  back ;  more  miserable  still,  if  he  does.  Ajid,  in  my  heart,  I  don't 
feel  more  wicked  than  I  did  the  day  before  yesterday  !  I  don't 
see  that  I  am  worse  than  any  of  the  women  I  know,  whom  better 
fortune  has  kept  from  being  disgraced.  Some  one  must  be  a  loser 
in  every  game,  I  suppose,  and  you  can't  tell  which  side  of  the  table 
is  the  wrong  one,  till  you  have  tried  it.  Well — you  or  another ! 
Where's  the  good  of  complaining  ?  You've  had  the  excitement  of 
the  play,  and  must  put  up  with  being  beggared  ! "  And  Dot 
laughed ;  the  saddest  laugh,  thought  Katharine,  that  it  had  ever 
yet  been  her  lot  to  listen  to. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  went  on  again.  "It  began  long  ago — 
we  may  as  well  talk  about  it  as  sit  silent — yes,  as  long  ago  as  Ash- 
cot  ;  but,  until  yesterday  morning,  I  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  cutting  my  right  hand  off  as  of  injuring  Steven.  I  swear  that. 
Before  I  married  him,  you  know,  I  liked  Clarendon  Whyte.  I 
don't  suppose  I  was  in  love  with  him.  I  don't  suppose  I  could  be 
in  love  with  any  one.  But  Clarendon  Whyte  suited  me.  Until 
Arabella  turned  his  foolish  head  he  liked  me.  Well,  then  Steven 
Lawrence  appeared  on  the  scene ;  Steven  Lawrence  in  love  with 
Katharine  Fane's  picture,  and  come  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to 
marry  me.     We  needn't  dwell  on  that  time,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Katharine,  her  face  sinking  down  between  her  hands. 
"  No  need  to  dwell  on  anything  that  is  past  now." 

"  I  didn't  deliberately  accept  him,  knowing  I  could  never  like 
him  as  well  as  I  could  like  Clarendon  Whyte,"  went  on  Dot,  "  or  I 
might  feel  guiltier  than  I  do.  I  accepted  Steven,  I  married  him, 
believing  the  past  to  be  over,  and  Clarendon  Whyte  engaged. 
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That,  again,  was  Arabella's  work.  May  she  be  rewarded  for  it ! 
Well,  let  rae  try  to  tell  the  story  in  order.  You  remember  the 
first  time  you  ever  visited  me  at  Ashcot  ?  You  told  me  Mr.  Whyte 
was  at  Brighton,  as  intimate  as  ever  with  the  Derings,  not  married, 
not  thinking  of  being  married  :  the  story  had  been  a  '  mistake '  of 
Arabella's.  Think  if  my  heart  was  bitter  that  night  against  her, 
against  Steven,  against  the  whole  world !  Next  day  I  wrote  him 
a  note,  a  line  or  two,  any  one  might  have  seen  it,  directed  to  his 
club  in  London,  congratulating  him  on  his  engagement,  and  saying 
that  we  should  hope  some  day  to  see  liim  and  his  wife  in  Kent. 
For  a  fortnight  no  answer  came,  the  fortnight  you  and  Steven  used 
to  ride  and  be  so  much  together — Steven's  only  happy  time,  ] 
know,  since  his  marriage." 

"  Oh,  Dora,  what  good  can  be  done  by  saying  all  this  now  ?  " 

"There  is  no  good  to  be  done  by  anything  I  know,"  answered 
Dot.  "  But  before  execution  the  worst  criminals  of  our  religion  are 
allowed  to  confess  themselves,  and,  as  you  are  the  most  merciful 
confessor  I  shall  ever  get,  I  choose  to  make  my  short  shrift  to  you 
now.  For  a  fortnight  no  answer  came  from  him — I  suppose  that 
was  about  the  time  when  the  hatter's  story  became  known — then 
he  wrote  me  a  letter,  heart-broken !  from  Paris.  He  had  never  had 
a  thought  of  marrying;  he  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  me;  had 
considered,  although  no  definite  promise  had  ever  passed  between 
us,  that  we  were  engaged ;  had  been  driven  to  despair  by  hearing  of 
my  marriage,  et  cetera.  ,  .  Well,"  went  on  Dot,  with  a  slight  quiver 
of  her  lip,  "  I  was  married,  I  was  made  miserable  by  that  letter  (it 
was  a  day  Steven  was  very  late,  I  remember;  Uncle  Frank's  horse 
went  lame  or  something,  and  he  had  to  take  you  home),  and  I  read 
it  over  and  over  again,  through  that  wretched  afternoon,  and  felt 
how  unjust  everything  was,  and  forgave  him  for  writing  to  me  in 
the  same  sort  of  way  ho  used  to  write  to  me  before  I  was  married. 

"  That  night  I  made  Steven  promise  to  go  to  Paris — don't  look 
BO  surprised;  not  on  the  strength  of  Clarendon  Whyte's  letter, 
though  I  did  almost  read  it  aloud  to  him  by  mistake,  but  on  one  I 
had  that  day  from  Grizelda  Long.  Ever  since  I  came  home  a  kind 
of  fever  had  possessed  me,  without  knowing  who  was  there,  to  go 
once  more  to  Paris  before  the  damp  and  horrors  of  Ashcot  killed 
me  outright.  Next  day  I  walked  over  to  the  Dene.  Do  you 
recollect  ?  it  was  Sunday.  Aunt  Arabella,  very  cross  over  Sunday 
books,  told  me  to  look  above,  not  out  of  my  own  house,  for  sup- 
port, and  Uncle  Frank  would  not  hear  of  Paris ;  and  you,  poor 
generous  Kate !  came  to  the  rescue,  and  lent  me  a  hundred  pounds 
of  your  own  money  to  help  me,  and  the  thing  was  settled. 

"We  came,  and  I  and  Clarendon  Whyie  met.  Katharine,  you 
needn't  turn  your  face  aside.     You  needn't  be  afraid  any  story  of 
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high-flown,  guilty  love  is  coming.  I'm  not  so  wicked  as  you  think. 
Love  has  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  met  Claren- 
don Whyte,  and  I  liked  to  be  seen  with  him  .  .  .  even  now  I  can't 
help  thinking  he  was  the  best-looking  and  best-dressed  man  in 

Paris !     This  dreadful  Oxford-street  story  was  not  known,  and 

and  I  could  see  Lady  Sarah  Adair  liked  him  !  There,  the  secret  is 
told.  Lady  Sarah  liked  him,  and,  flattered  though  he  was  by  her 
preference,  I  said  to  myself  she  should  never  take  him  from  me ! 
And  I  kept  my  word." 

"And  for  this !  "  exclaimed  Katharine,  "for  a  feeling  of  vanity 
like  this,  you  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  your  life  ! " 

"  Kate,"  said  Dot,  quietly,  "  we  women,  it  seems  to  me,  sacrifice 
our  lives  every  day;  for  vanity,  for  money,  for  distinction;  for 
anything,  everything  but  love !  Out  of  all  the  ruined  lives  that 
are  being  lived  out  in  the  world  I  should  like  to  know  what  pro- 
portion were  brought  to  ruin  by  love.  One  in  a  thousand,  should 
you  think  ?  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  conquered  by  Lady  Sarah  : 
I  liked  to  be  talked  about.  'Clarendon  Whyte  is  the  JBebe's 
shadow.'  It  amused  me  to  know  that  the  people  who  saw  us  to- 
gether said  this.  *And  she  cares  as  much  for  him  as  for  the  worn 
gloves,  the  faded  bouquet  she  flings  away  Avhen  the  ball  is  over ! ' 
Love  ?  Why,  Kate,  have  I  had  time  to  think  of  love  ?  Should  I 
have  been  contented  witti  my  toilettes  and  my  drives,  and  my  part- 
ners, if  I  had  anything  very  guilty  on  my  conscience  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  !  "  answered  Katharine,  as  Dot  thus  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  one  feeling  which  might  have  pleaded,  not 
an  excuse,  not  a  palliation,  but  a  human,  intelligible  reason,  at 
least,  for  her  betrayal  of  Steven.  "  I  should  have  thought  perhaps 
something  stronger  than  the  wish  to  be  spoken  of,  or  even  of  out- 
rivalling  Lady  Sarah  Adair,  might  have  been  wanted  to  make  you 
forsake  your  husband's  side." 

"  And  so  it  was,  something  very  much  stronger  than  either," 
answered  Dora.  "  I'm  merely  giving  you  the  reason  why,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  I  received  Clarendon  Whyte's  attentions.  Until  yes- 
terday morning,  as  I  told  you,  I  would  have  cut  ofi"  my  right  hand 
sooner  than  have  injured  Steven.  The  reason  that  drove  me  from 
him  was  fear  !  Yes,  Kate,  simple,  cowardly,  personal  fear.  I  was 
standing  on  the  brink  of  danger,  if  you  choose,  already.  Standing 
where  any  accidental  push  might  send  me  down.  The  hand  that 
gave  that  push  was  Steven's.  I  swear  it,  the  same  as  I  would 
swear,  dying.  You've  heard — I  told  you  down  at  Le  Mans — how 
I  went  to  that  masquerade.  (Ah,  Kate,  what  hurts  my  conscience 
most,  is  to  think  I  deceived  you !  Made  you,  unknowingly,  play  a 
part  in  it  all.)  Well,  I  told  a  hundred  falsehoods,  at  least,  to  get 
there  unknown  to  Steven,     I  acknowledge  everything.     I  say  the 
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dress  I  wore  was  one  of  which  he  had  expressed  his  horror ;  tha.t  it 
was  an  unfit,  an  unwomanly  one !  I  say  all  this — but  I  say  one 
thing  more.  When  I  came  home,  as  I  walked  up  the  step  of  our 
lodgings — for  the  last  time,  by-the-bye  !  I  had  no  guiltier  thought 
than  of  the  delightful  evening  I  had  spent,  and  of  how  admired  I 
ha-d  been  ...  by  artists,  Katharine  !  Of  course  it's  all  over  now, 
but  mine  was  the  success  of  the  evening — sky-blue  and  silver, 
and  dear  little  velvet  toquet^  with  a  white  feather,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  evening  M.  Valentin  asked  to  make  a  sketch  of  me, 

and  the  Prince  N" invited  me  for  three  dances  .  .  .  very  likely, 

was  it  not,  that  I  should  be  thinking  of  running  away  with  Mr. 
Clarendon  Whyte  at  such  a  time  as  that !  I  came  home,  I  say, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  ball — singing,  poor  fool  that  I  was — 
and  I  pushed  open  the  door — and,  as  you  know,  saw  Steven.  I 
deserved  reproaches,  suspicions,  no  doubt  of  that.  I  deserv^ed  to 
be  told  that  of  my  own  free  will  I  had  forfeited  my  right  to  return 
to  Ashcot — *  the  roof^  thank  God !  that  had  only  sheltered  honest 
wives  hitherto.'  I  deserved,  I  got  all  this,  and  mofe.  Katharine, 
what  will  you  have  ?  When  he  stood  before  me,  not  in  a  passion 
so  much,  as  in  a  rage  of  disappointment — of  disgust  too  deep  for 
passion — I  admired  him !  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  thought,  I  had 
felt,  had  acted  the  same.  It  pierced  my  heart  when  he  told  me  1 
might  choose  what  life  and  associates  I  liked,  so  long  as  life  and 
associates  were  apart  from  him,  for  the  future.  It  hurt  me  like  a 
blow  when  he  spoke  of  the  trust  he  had  had  in  me ;  the  reverence 
— he  used  that  word — the  reverence  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  follies, 
he  had  held  me  in  till  now.  I  took  his  hand  ;  I  clung  to  him ;  1 
even  told  him  the  history  of  my  life  before  Uncle  Frank  found  me. 
I  besought  him  to  have  mercy  upon  me  and  let  me  begin  my  life 
anew — " 

"  And  he  turned  you  away  from  him  ?  "  cried  Katharine,  with 
kindling  eyes.  "  Steven  Lawrence  turned  you  away  from  him  when 
you  made  this  last  appeal  to  his  pity  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Dot ;  slow  and  measured  her  voice  grew  at  this 
part  of  her  confession.  "He  did  what  was  worse  than  turning  me 
away  from  him.  If  he  had  only  done  that,  on  the  passion  of  the 
moment,  I  would  have  gone  straight  to  you  and  Uncle  Frank  next 
morning  and  have  been  safe.  He  told  me  that  Ashcot  should  be 
open  to  me  still.  He  relented  so  far.  Ashcot  should  be  open  to 
me  still !  I  should  live  there — if  you  had  seen  the  expression  of 
his  face  as  he  said  this ! — suspected,  watched,  if  not  by  him  by  his 
servant ;  should  have  no  further  possibility — mark  that,  possibility 
— of  misconducting  myself  to  my  life's  end.  The  remainder  of  my 
days  I  should  spend,  on  sufferance,  in  my  own  house  for  a  prison, 
my  husband,  or,  in  his  absence,  his  servant,  for  my  jailor.     This 
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wa^  his  last  determination;  and  upon  this  I  left  him.  Shall  I 
tell  you  with  what  feeling,  Kate  ?  The  same  feeling  of  trembling, 
sickening  fear  I  used  to  have  of  the  M5re  Mauprat,  when  she 
would  threaten  to  shut  me  up  on  bread  and  water  for  having  got 
away  to  the  theatre  or  dancing  gardens  without  her  leave  !  I've 
no  courage.  I've  a  heart  as  small  as  my  body.  The  thought  of 
Barbara  watching  me,  of  Steven  with  that  look  upon  his  face  that 
I  had  seen  awhile  since,  frightened  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  child  of 
twelve  yet.  Where  was  tlie  good  of  repentance  if  this  was  all  that 
was  to  reward  me?  1  thought.  And  then  I  took  a  note  Clarendon 
Whyte  had  given  me  as  I  left  him — a  note  I  would  have  held  over 
the  candle,  have  valued  at  its  true  worth  at  any  other  time — and 
read  it,  and  cried  over  it  till  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  got  up,  toward 
midday,  Steven  had  been  long  gone.  I  began  my  packing  (weary 
and  heart-sick  though  I  was,  I  really  meant  to  return  with  you  and 
Uncle  Frank,  still),  but  my  hands  shook  so  I  couldn't  get  on  with 
it.  Then  I  told  Aglac  to  put  up  my  dresses  for  me,  and  I  went 
into  the  salon,  and  by-and-bye  Clarendon  Whyte  came  in. 

"  I  was  heart-sick,  disgusted  with  everything,  alone — what  evil 
chance  made  you  visit  me  so  late  that  day  ? — and  when  he  told  me 
he  would  care  for  me  always,  I  couldn't  help  listening  to  him.  He 
was  exquisitely  dressed  ;  I  never  saw  him  look  so  handsome ;  and 
he  had  brought  me  some  violets — here,  I  have  them,  dead  in  my 
belt ! — and  he  made  me  confess  all  about  my  quarrel  with  Steven, 
and  prayed  and  besought  me  to  go  away  with  him.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  cry  for  a  long  time ;  for  he  would  talk  about  this 
chateau  in  Brittany,  that  Lord  Someone  had  lent  him,  and,  it  seemed 
to  me,  it  would  be  only  flying  from  one  desolation  to  another  to  go 
there.  But,  at  last,  when  he  said  he  would  take  me  to  Italy,  where 
I  should  have  a  chance  of  getting  strong,  and  where  peoi^le  are 
visited,  no  matter  what  they  have  done  at  home,  I  began  to  hesi- 
tate. '  If  we  had  only  money,'  he  said,  '  years  of  happiness  in  the 
South  might  be  before  us.'  And  then  I  told  him  I  had  control  over 
a  thousand  pounds  of  my  own,  and  he  got  more  in  earnest  than 
ever,  and  repeated — you  know  how  he  can  repeat  poetry — that 
piece  of  Shelley's  'Epigram,'  *  Epitaph' — never  mind  what;  the 
piece  with  a  long  name — and  all  about  an  island  in  the  ^gean, 
and  barks,  and  music,  and  solitude  ;  and  I  told  him,  at  last,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  disgracing  you,  I  thought  I  would  go.  I  felt 
very  wretched.  The  prospect  of  being  alone  with  him  at  a  chateau 
in  Brittany  or  on  this  island,  with  the  music  and  books,  were  both 
equally  dreary ;  and,  of  course,  I  felt,  too,  that  I  should  have  lost 
my  good  name,  and  all  that,  for  ever.  Still,  even  this  seemed  better 
than  to  return  to  Ashcot  and  Barbara,  and  then,  just  when  I  was 
wavering,  when  a  word  would  have  decided  me  either  way,  came  a 
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ring  at  the  bell,  and  I  heard  Grizelda  Long's  voice  talking  with 
Aglae  outside.  I  jumped  up ;  I  wanted  to  escape  to  my  own  room  ; 
for  ray  eyes  were  red,  and  I  didn't  want  any  one  belonging  to  tlic 
old  life  to  see  me  any  more ;  but  Mr.  Whyte  would  not  let  me  go. 
'  My  friend,  Miss  Long,  was  the  very  best  person  I  could  consult 
just  now.  He  happened  to  know  that  Miss  Long  was  herself  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Paris.  How  if  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
accompany  me  in  the  first  stages  of  my  journey,  and  thus  soften 
off  the  shock  I  seemed  to  be  so  much  in  dread  of  for  my  rela- 
tions ? ' 

"  Well,  Grizelda  Long  came  in,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
everything  was  arranged.  I  dare  say,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
the  plan  was  made  up  between  them  beforehand  :  Grizelda,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days  had,  I  know,  parted  company  abruptly 
with  her  employer,  so  as  likely  as  not  Mr.  Whyte  made  it  worth 
her  while  to  undertake  the  part  she  played.  What  does  this  mat- 
ter to  me  ?  I  never  want  to  speak  either  of  their  names  from  this 
hour  till  I  die.  They  settled  it  all — the  train  we  were  to  go  by, 
the  letter  I  should  write,  all,  and  then  Clarendon  Whyte  went 
away ;  Grizelda  Long  began  to  help  Aglae  to  pack  my  things ;  and 
two  hours  later  the  note  to  you  was  written,  and  we  had  started. 

"  I  don't  know  how  other  people  feel  when  they  find  themselves 
on  the  road  to  ruin,"  went  on  Dot,  after  a  minute's  pause.  "  From 
what  I  have  read  in  novels  and  poetry,  I  should  have  judged  that 
the  first  few  hours,  at  least,  of  the  down-hill  journey  would  be 
pleasant  ones.  I  speak  for  myself,  and  say  they  were  the  most 
thoroughly  miserable  hours  that  ever  I  have  known  in  my  life.  I 
looked  every  now  and  then  at  Clarendon  Whyte  as  he  sat  opposite 
me  (Grizelda  Long  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  and  os- 
tentatiously turned  her  face  toward  the  window),  and  I  knew  that 
I  did  not  love  him ;  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  with  no  one 
else  to  look  at,  no  one  else  to  speak  to,  I  should  be  as  weary  of 
hearing  him  repeat  poetry  as  I  had  ever  been  of  the  tick-tack  of 
the  kitchen  clock  at  Ashcot !  I  knew  that  I  should  get  weary  of 
any  one,  alone,  and  away  from  the  distractions  and  amusement;-. 
I  can't  say  I  felt  remorse — like  what  you  read  of  in  books.  I  was 
horribly  sorry  for  myself  I  hated  the  thought  of  Brittany  as  if  I 
had  lived  there  for  years.  If  it  had  been  possible — I  mean  if  1 
could  have  been  sure  the  story  would  never  be  known,  and  if  all 
my  dresses  and  my  trinkets  had  not  been  registered  on  to  Brest —  \ 
would  have  got  out,  yes,  at  Versailles  station,  and  gone  back  to 
Paris.  I  felt  a  kind  of  rage  as  I  looked  at  Clarendon  Whyte  lean- 
ing back,  indifferent,  in  his  dainty  velvet  coat  and  lavender  gloves, 
and  thought  how  lightly  the  misery  and  shame  would  fall  on  him, 
and — yes,  Kate,  I  thought  this  already !  how  certain  he  would  be, 
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when  my  thousand  pounds  were  spent,  and  his  last  conquest  suffi- 
r'ofltly  talked  of,  to  leave  me  to  whatever  life  I  chose  to  make  for 
myself.  I  thought  of  you,  married  to  Lord  Petres  ;  I  thought  of 
Arabella — of  every  woman  I  knew  ;  and  felt  how  unutterably 
more  miserable  I  was  fated  to  be  than  all.  Clarendon  Whyte 
leaned  forward  at  last,  and  whispered — there  were  other  people  in 
the  carriage — something  about  the  south  and  the  Mediterranean 
being  the  land  for  passionate  lovers.  '  I  shall  die  long  before  you 
go  there,'  I  answered,  for,  indeed,  I  felt  ill  when  I  started,  and  the 
cold  and  damp  of  that  horrid  evening  had  made  me  worse  ;  '  or,  at 
least,  I  hope  so  ! '  And  after  that  he  did  not  make  any  more  at- 
tempts at  consolation  till  we  got  to  Le  Mans. 

"  Katharine,  you  know  the  rest.  Grizelda  Long,  who  arranged 
the  journey,  saying  that  she  understood  Bradshaw  better  than  any 
human  being  living,  had  brought  us  by  a  wrong  train.  We  must 
wait  some  hours  at  Le  Mans  before  the  mail  train  for  Brest  would 
take  us  up.  Our  luggage,  as  we  had  had  it  booked  on,  was  all 
right;  so  were  we.  Our  tickets  were  perfectly  en  rhgle^  only — we 
had  got  to  wait.  I  think  I  was  rather  glad  of  the  delay.  It  amused 
me  to  hear  how  Clarendon  Whyte  swore.  He  had,  at  least,  a  tem- 
per, I  thought.  There  would  bo  something  beyond  looking  at 
swamps  in  Brittany  and  reading  poetry  to  make  the  time  pass ! 
And  then,  in  my  heart,  I  had  a  thought — not  a  hope,  exactly,  but 
a  thought — that  something  might  happen  yet,  some  one  arrive  by 
that  late  train  from  Paris,  and  save  me." 

"And  that  something  happened,"  cried  Katharine.  "  Lord  Petres 
and  I  arrived;  and  brought  j^ou  back  from  misery  to  happiness." 

But  Dora's  eyes  filled ;  she  turned  her  face  wearily  away  from 
Katharine.  "  You  came,  Kate  ;  you  brought  me  back  ;  but,  as  to 
happiness  .  .  .  Only  a  miracle  could  give  me  that,  and  we've  no 
miracles  on  the  earth  now.  Happiness  to  mo  means  Paris,  and 
knowing  people  I  like,  and  wearing  becoming  clothes,  and  being 
asked  to  dinners  and  balls — the  very  desires  of  the  flesh  (as  Mr. 
Lyte  would  tell  them  at  Bethel),  that  have  already  been  my 
ruin  ! " 

So  ended  Dora's  confession — not  an  edifying  one.  A  confession — 
showing  the  frivolous  or  butterfly  aspect  of  our  many-sided  life  in  aa 
pitiable  a  light  as  the  sternest  moralist  could  desire  ;  yet  still,  as  far 
as  the  manner  of  recital  went,  possessing  the  merit  of  truth. 
Truth,  barer,  more  absolute,  perhaps,  than  a  woman  of  highei 
nature  could  have  brought  herself  to  utter.  For,  in  higher  natures^ 
whatever  their  guilt,  some  spark  of  self  respect,  which  begets 
silence,  must  remain  vital  to  the  last. 
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IF  there  did  not  something  else  go  to  the  making  of  literature 
besides  mere  literary  skill,  how  long  ago  the  old  bards  and 
Biblical  writers  would  have  been  superseded  by  the  learned  pro- 
fessors and  gentlemanly  versifiers  of  later  times.  Is  there,  to-day, 
a  popular  poet  using  the  English  language,  who  does  not,  in  techni- 
cal acquirements  and  in  the  artificial  adjuncts  of  poetry — rhyme, 
metre,  melody,  and  especially  sweet,  dainty  fancies  —  surpass 
Europe's  and  Asia's  loftiest  and  oldest  ?  Indeed,  so  marked  is  the 
success  of  the  latter-day  poets  in  this  respect,  that  any  ordinary 
reader  may  well  be  puzzled,  and  ask,  if  the  shaggy  old  antique 
masters  are  poets,  what  are  the  refined  and  euphonious  producers 
of  our  own  day  ? 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  this  something  else  is,  which  is  the 
prerequisite  to  any  deep  and  lasting  success  in  literature,  we  should 
undoubtedly  find  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  book.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  attribute  all  splendid  results  to  genius  and 
culture.  But  genius  and  culture  are  not  enough.  The  quality  of 
simple  manhood,  and  the  imiversal  human  traits,  which  form  the 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  man,  which  form  the  basis  of 
society,  of  the  family,  of  government,  of  friendship,  are  quite 
overlooked;  and  the  credit  is  given  to  some  special  facility,  or 
brilliant  and  lucky  hit.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  great  poets 
and  artists  are  made  up  mainly  of  the  most  common  universal 
human  characteristics?  that  in  them,  though  working  to  other 
ends,  is  all  that  make  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  farmer,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  bringer-to-pass  in  any  field,  and  that  their  work  is 
good  and  enduring  in  proportion  as  it  is  saturated  and  fertilized  b}^ 
the  qualities  of  these  ?  Good  human  stock  is  the  main  dependence. 
No  great  poet  ever  appeared  except  from  a  race  of  good  fighters, 
good  eaters,  good  sleepers,  good  breeders.  Literature  dies  with  the 
decay  of  the  imliterary  element.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  some- 
thing far  away  in  the  clouds  or  under  the  moon,  something  ethereal, 
visionary,  and  anti-mundane,  that  Angelo,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare 
work,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  common  Nature,  and  the  homeliest 
facts  :  through  these,  and  not  away  from  them,  the  path  of  the 
creator  lies. 

In  imaginative  works,  especially,  much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  mere  weight.  A  stei'n,  material  inertia  is  indispensable.  It  is 
like  the  immobility  and  power  of  resistance  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
upon  which  the  force  and  efiicacy  of  the  projectile  finally  depend. 
In  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  master,  there  is  still  something 
27 
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which  remains  indifferent  and  uncommitted,  and  which  acts  as  re- 
serve power,  making  the  man  always  superior  to  his  work.  In 
Homer,  there  is  much  that  is  not  directly  available  for  Homer's 
purposes  as  a  poet.  This  is  his  personality — the  real  Homer — 
which  lies  deeper  than  his  talents  and  skill,  and  which  works 
through  these  by  indirections.  This  gives  the  authority ;  this  is 
the  unseen  backer,  which  makes  every  promise  good. 

What  depths  can  a  man  sound  but  his  own,  or  what  heights  ex- 
plore ?  "  We  carry  within  us,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  the  won- 
ders we  seek  without  us." 

Indeed,  there  is  a  strict  moral  or  ethical  dependence  of  the  capac- 
ity to  conceive  or  project  great  things,  upon  the  capacity  to  be  or 
do  them.  It  is  as  true  as  any  law  of  hydraulics  or  statics,  that 
the  workmanship  of  a  man  can  never  rise  above  the  level  of  his 
character.  He  can  never  adequately  say  or  do  anything  greater 
than  he  himself  is.  There  is  no  such  thing,  for  instance,  as  deep 
insight  into  the  mystery  of  Creation,  without  integrity  and  sim- 
plicity of  character. 

•  In  the  highest  mental  results  and  conditions  the  whole  being 
sympathizes.  The  perception  of  a  certain  range  of  truth,  such  as 
is  indicated  by  Plato,  Hegel,  Sweden borg,  and  which  is  very  far 
from  what  is  called  "  religious  "  or  "  moral,"  I  should  regard  as  the 
best  testimonial  that  could  be  offered  of  a  man's  probity  and  esseiir 
tial  nobility  of  soul.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  fickle,  inconstant, 
or  a  sly,  vain,  mean  person  reading  and  appreciating  Emerson  ? 
Think  of  the  real  men  of  science,  the  great  geologists  and  astrono- 
mers, one  opening  up  time,  the  other  space !  Shall  mere  intellectual 
acumen  be  accredited  with  these  immense  results  ?  What  noble 
pride,  self-reliance,  and  continuity  of  character  underlie  Newton's 
deductions  !. 

Only  those  books  are  for  the  making  of  men  into  which  a  man 
has  gone  in  the  making.  Mere  professional  skill  and  sleight  of 
hand,  of  themselves,  are  to  be  apprized  as  lightly  in  letters 
as  in  war  or  government,  or  any  kind  of  leadership.  Strong 
native  qualities  only  avail  in  the  long  run ;  and  the  more  these 
dominate  over  the  artificial  endowments,  sloughing  or  dropping 
the  latter  in  the  final  result,  the  more  we  are  refreshed  and  enlarged. 
Who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  been  captivated  by  the 
rhetoric  and  fine  style  of  nearly  all  the  popular  authors  of  the 
Ruskin  and  Kingsley  sort  ?  but,  at  last,  waked  up  to  discover  that 
behind  these  brilliant  names  was  no  strong,  loving  man,  but  only 
a  refined  taste,  a  fertile  invention,  or  a  special  talent  of  some 
kind  or  another. 

Think  ©f  the  lather  of  the  modern  novel,  and  the  fashion-plate 
men  and  women  that  figure  in  them !     Take  Dickens  out  of  his 
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special  beat  of  low  caricature,  and  what  is  he  ?  What  noble  person 
has  he  sketched?  The  utter  poverty  of  almost  every  current 
novelist  iii  any  grand  universal  human  traits  in  his  own  character, 
is  shown  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  hind  of  interest  the 
reader  takes  in  his  books.  We  are  led  along  solely  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  plot,  and  a  silly  desire  to  see  how  the  affair  came  out.  What 
must  be  the  effect,  long  continued,  of  this  class  of  jugglers  working 
upon  the  sympathies  and  the  imagination  of  a  nation  of  gestating 
women  ? 

How  the  best  modern  novel  collapses  before  the  homely  but  im- 
mense human  significance  of  Homer's  celestial  swine-herd  enter- 
taining divine  Ulysses,  or  even  the  solitary  watchman,  in  ^schylus' 
Agamemnon,  crouched,  like  a  night-dog,  on  the  roofs  of  the  Atreidae, 
waiting  for  the  signal  fires  that  should  announce  the  fall  of  sacred 
Ilion. 

But  one  need  not  look  long,  even  in  contemporary  British  litera- 
ture, to  find  a  man.  In  the  author  of  "Characteristics"  and  "  Sar- 
tor Resartus,"  we  surely  encounter  one  of  the  true  heroic  cast. 
We  are  made  aware  that  here  is  something  more  than  a  litterateur, 
something  more  than  genius.  Here  is  veracity,  homely  directness 
and  sincerity,  and  strong  primary  idiosyncracies.  Here  the  man 
enters  into  the  estimate  of  the  author.  There  is  no  separating 
them,  as  there  never  is  in  great  examples.  A  curious  perversity 
runs  through  all,  but  in  no  way  vitiates  the  result.  In  both  his 
moral  and  intellectual  natures,  Carlyle  seems  made  with  a  sort  of 
stub  and  twist,  like  the  best  gun-barrels.  The  knotty  and  corru- 
gated character  of  his  sentences  suits  well  the  peculiar  and  intense 
activity  of  his  mind.  What  a  transition  from  his  terse  and  sharply- 
articulated  pages,  brimming  with  character  and  life,  and  a  strange 
mixture  of  rage,  humor,  tenderness,  poetry,  philosophy,  to  the  cold 
disbelief  and  municipal  splendor  of  Macaulay !  Nothing  in  Car- 
lyle's  contributions  seems  fortuitous.  It  all  flows  from  a  good  and 
sufficient  cause  in  the  character  of  the  man. 

Every  great  man  is,  in  a  certain  way,  an  Atlas,  with  the  weight 
of  the  world  upon  him.  And  if  one  is  to  criticise  at  all,  he  may 
say  that  if  Carlyle  had  not  been  quite  so  conscious  of  this  weight, 
his  work  would  have  been  better  done.  Yet,  to  whom  do  we  owe 
more,  even  as  Americans?  Anti-democratic  in  his  opinions,  he 
surely  is  not  so  in  spirit,  or  in  the  quality  of  his  make.  The  no- 
bility of  labor,  and  the  essential  nobility  of  man,  were  never  so 
effectively  preached  before.  Is  it  a  kingbee  he  would  foster ?  But 
the  bread  he  has  put  in  his  hive  would  make  all  king-bees,  and  all 
king-bees  workers.  What  kind  of  bees  is  this  mock  pollen  of  the 
popular  poets  calculated  to  feed  ?  The  deadliest  enemy  of  De- 
mocracy is  not  the  warning  or  dissenting  voice.     No  one  knows  that 
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better  than  Walt  Whitman.  But  it  is  this  spirit,  rife  among  us, 
Avhich  would  engraft  upon  our  hardy  Western  stock  the  sickly  and 
decayed  standards  of  the  expiring  feudal  world. 

If  we  except  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  and  Emerson's  works,  there  is 
little  as  yet  in  American  literature  that  shows  much  advance  be- 
yond the  merely  conventional  and  scholastic.  Thoreau  occupies 
a  niche  by  himself;  but  Thoreau  was  not  a  great  personality;  far 
from  it ;  yet  his  writings  have  a  strong  characteristic  flavor.  There 
is  a  real  electric  discharge  into  the  mind  from  every  page.  He  is 
anti-scorbutic,  like  leeks  and  onions.  He  has  reference,  also,  to  the 
highest  truths. 

Is  is  very  likely  true  that  our  most  native  and  original  characters 
do  not  yet  take  to  literature.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  in  the  day. 
Iron  and  lime  have  to  pass  through  the  vegetable  before  they  can 
reach  the  higher  organization  of  the  animal,  and  may  be  this  West- 
em  nerve  and  heartiness  will  yet  emerge  on  the  intellectual  plane. 
God  grant  that  it  be  Western  nerve  and  heartiness  when  it  gets 
there,  and  not  Eastern  wit  and  e2)igram ! 

,  In  Abraham  Lincoln  we  had  a  character  of  a  very  marked  and 
lofty  type,  the  most  suggestive  study  or  sketch  of  the  future  Amer- 
ican man  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  history.  How  broad,  uncon- 
ventional, and  humane !  How  democratic  !  how  adhesive !  No 
fine  arabesque  carvings,  but  strong,  unhewn,  native  traits,  and  deep 
lines  of  care,  toil,  and  human  sympathy.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  characteristic  utterances  in 
our  annals.  It  has  the  true  antique  simplicity  and  impressiveness. 
It  came  straight  from  the  man,  and  is  as  sure  an  index  of  character 
as  the  living  voice,  or  the  physiognomy,  or  the  personal  presence  is. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  entire  course  while  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  that  no  President,  since  the  first,  ever  in  his 
public  acts  allowed  the  man  so  fully  to  appear,  or  showed  so  little 
disposition  to  retreat  behind  the  featureless  political  mask,  which 
seems  to  adhere  to  the  idea  of  gubernatorial  dignity. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  cite  Everett's  speech  on  the  same  occa- 
sion as  a  specimen  of  the  opposite  style,  wherein  ornate  scholarship 
and  the  pride  of  talents  dominate.  Yet,  a  stern  critic  would  be 
obliged  to  say  that,  as  an  author,  Everett  allowed,  for  the  most 
part,  only  the  expurgated,  complimenting,  drawing-room  man  to 
speak ;  and  that,  considering  the  need  of  America  to  be  kept  virile 
and  broad  at  all  hazards,  his  contribution,  both  as  man  and  writer, 
falls  immeasurably  short  of  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  the  absence  of  anything  like  sti*ong  and  matured  personal- 
ities in  the  mass  of  American  productions,  in  art,  novels,  poetry, 
histories,  sermons,  etc.,  shows  itself  mainly  in  two  ways.  First,  in 
the  imitation  of,  or  undue  deference  ta,  foreign  modes  and  stand- 
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ards.  Who  dare  attempt,  or  is  capable  of  conceiving  to  attempt, 
anything  unprece<Jented  ?  The  great  man  always  believes  in  him- 
self, and  in  his  own  opportunities  and  land.  The  supreme  excel- 
lence of  the  literatures  Ave  have  inherited,  and  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  our  culture,  make  it  all  the  more  imperative  for  the 
American  man  to  resist  their  tyranny,  either  as  models  or  guides, 
and  seek  in  his  own  consciousness  for  types  equally  adequate  and 
characteristic. 

Secondly,  in  the  sleepless  anxiety  which  possesses  most  writers  to 
make  a  sensation.  Not  to  penetrate  deep,  and  astonish,  as  great 
power  always  astonishes,  but  to  court  attention  by  smartness  and  ver- 
bal display.  How  the  great  man  stays  at  home,  as  it  were ;  finding 
a  few  plain  things  sufficient,  or  else  gives  the  impression  of  easily 
drawing  things  within  his  own  sphere;  while  the  third-rate  writer  is 
forever  on  the  search,  straining,  attitudinizing  and  disjointing,  to 
keep  up  the  interest.  Veracity,  truth  of  ensemble^  which  is  the 
main  matter,  is  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  all-absorbing  desire  for 
some  special  opportunity  to  shine.  If  the  issue  is  presented  be- 
tween the  strict  truth  and  a  hon  mot  or  a  brilliant  epigram,  there  is 
not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  choosing  the  latter.  Many  sketches 
of  travel,  experiences,  descriptions  of  places,  etc.,  in  the  journals 
and  magazines,  are  so  cooked  up  and  so  highly  seasoned,  that  one 
is  utterly  at  a  loss  what,  or  how  much,  to  believe.  What  a  noble 
specimen  of  its  kind,  and  how  free  from  any  verbal  tricks  or  admix- 
ture of  literary  sauce,  is  Thoreau's  "  Maine  Woods  !  " 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  traits  and  outward  signs  of  a 
noble  character,  and  is  not  the  style  of  an  author  the  manners  of 
his  soul  ? 

Is  there  a  lyceum  lecturer  in  the  country  who  is  above  manoeu- 
vring for  the  applause  of  his  audience  ?     I  would  go  any  reasonable 
number  of  miles  to  hear  such.     This  direct  effort  to  excite  admira- 
tion vitiates  every  writer  in  the  land.     Even  in  the  best,  there  is 
something  of  the  air  and  manners  of  a  performer  on  exhibition. 
The  newspaper,  or  magazine,  or  book,  is  a  sort  of  raised  platform 
upon  which  the  advertiser  advances  before  a  gaping  and  expectant 
crowd.  '  Truly,  how  well  he  handles  his  subject !     He  turns  it  over, 
a-nd  around,  and  inside  out,  and  top  side  down.     He  tosses  it  about ; 
he  twirls  it ;  he  takes  it  apart  and  puts  it  together  again,  and  knows 
well  beforehand  where  the  applause  will  come  in.     Any  reader,  in 
taking  up  the  antique  authors,  must  be  struck  by  the  contrast. 
Pass,  for  instance,  from  Victor  Hugo  to  ^schylus.     -^Eschylus  is  as 
unconscious  of  observation  as  Nature  is,  and  is  intent  only  on  the 
approbation  of  his  own  conscience ;  while  Hugo,  in  his   best  pas- 
sages, never  forgets  his  audience,     ^schylus  never  paints ;  Hugo 
perpetually. 
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On  the  whole,  the  old  authors  are  better  than  the  new.  The  real 
question  of  literature  is  not  simplified  by  culture  or  a  multiplication 
of  books,  as  the  conditions  of  life  are  always  the  same,  and  are  not 
made  one  whit  easier  by  all  the  myriads  of  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  upon  the  globe.  The  standing  want  is  never  for  more 
skill,  but  for  newer,  fresher  power — a  more  plentiful  supply  of  arte- 
rial blood.  The  discoverer,  or  the  historian,  or  the  man  of  science, 
may  begin  where  his  predecessor  left  off,  but  the  poet,  or  any  artist, 
must  go  back  for  a  fresh  start.  With  him  it  is  always  the  first  day 
of  creation,  and  he  must  begin  at  the  stump  or  nowhere. 

John  Burroughs. 
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AS  mists,  slow  creeping  down  the  mountain's  side, 
"Wrap  the  clear  heaven  in  their  ashen  veil. 
And,  rolling  over  field  and  forest  wide. 

Quench  the  fair  landscape,  and  its  glories  pale  : 

So  now  the  grief  of  parting  clouds  my  sky, 
And  filmy  tear-drops  float  across  my  sight, 

Hiding  the  joys  which  still  around  me  lie. 
And  of  my  soul  obscuring  all  the  light. 

Yet,  with  the  coming  of  another  day. 

These  dull,  dark  mists  shall  lift  into  the  air; 

The  morning  wind  their  fragments  sweep  away. 
And  leave  a  fresher,  brighter  verdure  there. 

Thus,  too,  hope  whispers,  sliall  the  future  bring 
Thee  back  again  in  tender  love  and  true. 

Once  more  my  saddened  heart  shall  wake  and  sing. 
And  in  thy  presence  its  glad  life  renew. 

Thomas  HitchcOck. 
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THE  State  of  Virginia  is,  by  appointment  of  nature,  a  splendid 
field  for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Perhaps  nowhere,  in 
all  our  wide  territory,  can  so  many  diversities  of  surface  be  found 
within  the  same  stretch  of  area ;  diversities  which  are  everything 
in  war,  and  always  enter  largely  into  the  plans  and  calculations  of 
great  commanders.  It  had  been  demonstrated,  long  before  civil 
war  in  America  familiarized  us  with  these  matters,  how  a  slight 
inequality  of  ground  may  cause  the  defeat  of  an  army,  and  how 
the  day  may  be  lost  because  an  insignificant  muddy  creek  runs  be- 
tween the  battle-field  and  the  reserve ;  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  "  the  stars,  in  their  courses,  fought  against  Sisera"  not  more 
truly  than  the  natural  features  of  the  land  have  fought  for  and 
against  the  hosts  that  have  closed  over  them  in  the  grapple  of  war. 

During  the  late  war,  Virginia  was  the  great  central  theatre  of 
the  strife ;  and  neither  North  nor  South  could  have  wished  for  a 
more  perfect  field  for  the  exhibition  of  grand  tactics.  In  other 
countries  of  the  earth,  nature  has  been  content  to  assign  to  each 
some  striking  natural  feature ;  in  our  land  of  magnificent  extent 
she  has  multiplied  them,  and  lavished  variety  through  its  length 
and  breadth.  And  thus  the  Old  Dominion  teems  with  salient  points 
and  protected  coverts,  which  for  five  years  were  the  objects  of 
plans  and  counter-plans,  and  which  were  marched  for  and  fought 
over  again  and  again.  She  has  within  her  borders  great  rivers, 
majestic  mountains,  and  plains,  and  hills,  and  valleys  in  profusion  ; 
and  to  all  these  the  wills  of  generals  and  the  movements  of  armies 
Avere  made  subservient.  But  more  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
magnificent  mountain  system  of  Virginia — the  giant  ranges  which 
bisect  the  State  from  corner  to  corner,  lifting  up  their  venerable 
battlements  toward  the  skies,  and  leaving  their  earthfast  feet  in  the 
streams  which  are  born  of  them.  They  circumscribed  the  field  of 
warfare,  and  limited  communication  across  it  to  a  few  gaps  which 
pierce  their  sides ;  the  army  which  would  fight  when  flanked  by 
them,  must  remember  that  there  is  no  way  of  retreat  up  their 
frowning  sides ;  the  partisan  found  shelter  and  concealment  among 
them ;  and  often  and  again,  from  their  skyward  summits,  the  red 
lights  of  the  signal  corps,  or  their  white  banners,  telegraphed  to 
far-distant  points  the  progress  of  an  army,  the  fortunes  of  a  battle, 
or  the  joyful  note  of  victory. 

The  traveller  who  follows  the  turnpike  south  from  Winchester 
will  reach  the  little  straggling  town  of  Strasburg  after  a  short 
day's  journey ;  and,  having  reached  it,  he  may  well  pause  and  look 
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about  bini  at  the  works  of  nature.  Facing  southward,  he  will 
have  upon  his  left  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  grandly  massive ; 
further  away  on  his  right  is  the  North  Mountain,  a  parallel  range, 
between  which  and  the  other  lies  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  opulent 
in  agriculture  and  natural  beauty.  To  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
is  the  Luray  Valley ;  along  its  side  flows  the  smooth  current  of  the 
Shenandoah  ;  while,  pushed  out  from  the  range,  like  an  outpost,  is 
the  bold  front  of  the  Massanutten  Mountain,  its  side  rising  in  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  from  the  river.  Passing  just  beyond 
Strasburg,  you  will  cross  over  a  little  stream  called  Tumbling 
Brook,  brawling  its  way  to  the  river ;  and  here  let  us  pause  a  mo- 
ment and  look  up.  We  are  at  the  base  of  Fisher's  Hill,  the  bold, 
bluff-like  eminence  which  runs  east  and  west,  from  mountain-range 
to  mountain-range.  Its  summit  is  a  stretch  of  table-land,  upon 
which  the  highway  runs  southerly  to  Staunton  and  beyond ;  its 
sides  are  precipitous,  bare  and  rocky  in  places,  and  elsewhere 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  forest — but  always  difficult  of  access 
and  ascent.  The  highway  clambers  a  doubtful,  zigzag  course  to 
the  top,  and  where  it  crosses  the  brook  is  a  stone  bridge,  where  it 
would  seem  that  the  old  story  of  Leonidas  and  Thermopylae  might 
be  repeated.  Such  is  Fisher's  Hill — a  natural  fortification,  appa- 
rently an  impregnable  one,  Virginia's  outwork  against  Northern 
invasion,  a  tower  of  refuge  to  her  Shenandoah  array  in  time  of  de- 
feat or  over-pressure ;  in  brief, 

A  castle,  built  by  nature's  hand. 
To  frown  defiance  on  tlie  foe. 

"  It  was  here,"  said  a  Richmond  journal,  after  Sheridan's  victory 
at  this  place,  "  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  accustomed  to  repair 
when  threatened  by  the  combined  advances  of  Banks,  Fremont, 
and  McDowell ;  and  here,  perched  and  fortified  upon  this  high 
vantage-ground,  he  could  overlook  the  Valley  even  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania border,  like  an  outspread  map,  and  wait  in  security  for  the 
coming  of  his  foes." 

True;  and  History,  when  it  speculates,  may  ask  whether  the 
result  of  the  war  in  the  Valley  might  not  have  been  difterent,  or, 
at  least,  indefinitely  postponed,  had  Jubal  Early  faithfully  pursued 
this  policy  of  the  great  chieftain  whom  he  succeeded,  and,  after  re- 
tiring from  the  front  of  Washington  in  July,  1864,  set  himself  down 
upon  these  heights,  and  bidden  Phil.  Sheridan  and  his  thirty  thousand 
fight  him  there,  when  they  would  fight.  His  controlling  motive  in 
sacrificing  this  splendid  position,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  battle  at  Winchester,  was  doubtless  the  securing  of  the  plen- 
teous harvest  of  the  lower  Valley ;  but  the  mistake  was  one,  as  we 
can  now  well  understand,  which  cost  him  his  army,  and  gave  the 
Valley  permanently  to  our  arms. 
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The  spot  whither  I  have  conducted  the  reader  is  one  prolific  with 
reminiscences  of  the  war ;  here  and  within  hail  have  some  of  its 
most  stirring  events  occurred.  Look  eastward  at  the  mountain 
wall,  and  you  will  see  a  shade  lighter  than  its  hazy  blue  in  the  dim 
distance.  That  is  Manassas  Gap,  through  w^hich,  in  June,  1861, 
Johnston  and  his  army  poured  over  the  mountains  to  the  salvation 
of  Beauregard  at  Bull  Run.  Nearer  us,  on  the  same  line  of  vision, 
is  Front  Royal,  where,  almost  a  year  later.  Banks'  outposts  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  Jackson's  sudden,  stealthy  descent  from  the  Luray ; 
and  from  this  point  the  memorable  retreat  began.  Ascend  the 
hill,  and,  far  off  to  the  southeast,  you  behold  Cedar  Mountain, 
which,  a  few  weeks  later,  looked  down  upon  a  most  stubborn  and 
.bloody  fight ;  and  between  us  and  it  are  the  fields  of  Cross  Keys, 
of  Harrisonburg,  and  of  Newmarket,  where  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  w^ar  shifted  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other.  Look 
northwardly;  mark  the  course  of  Cedar  Creek,  as  it  winds  along  to 
the  river,  and  the  romantic  story  of  the  battle  that  has  made  its 
name  immortal  in  history  will  at  once  occur  to  you.  Nor  far  be- 
yond is  Kearnestown,  where  Shields  and  Jackson  measured  arms, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter;  just  beyond  is  Winchester,  with 
the  Opequan  Creek  skirting  it,  over  which,  on  a  pleasant  September 
day  in  1864,  sixty  thousand  men,  in  blue  and  gray,  fought  for  livelong 
hours,  at  close  musket  range,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary battles  of  the  war.  Still  further  north  are  Darksville,  Bunker 
Hill,  and  Martinsburg,where  the  armies  and  their  detachments  fought 
and  manoeuvred ;  and,  easterly  from  Winchester,  you  can  plainly 
see  where  the  gigantic  hills  rear  themselves  up  around  Harper's 
Ferry,  now  forever  memorable  from  the  strife  which,  in  and  over 
this  cauldron  of  nature,  has  boiled,  and  smoked,  and  roared.  The 
Shenandoah  Valley  must  be  forever  named  as  classic  ground  in  the 
story  of  the  great  war ;  and,  out  of  all  its  conflicts,  none  can  be  named 
Avhere  victory  was  so  audaciously  wrenched  from  the  obstacles  that 
nature  set  up  against  us,  nor  won  with  the  exhibition  of  greater  pluck 
and  soldierly  spirit,  than  in  the  Fight  at  Fisher's  Hill,  whereof  I 
write. 

It  is  the  imperfection  of  history  that  it  glances  at,  but  does  not 
faithfully  rep9rt,  the  battles  of  a  war,  excepting  those  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  tells  us,*  in  regard  to  the  one  which  I  have  named, 
that,  "  advancing  the  Sixth  Corps  against  the  front,  and  the  Nine- 
teenth on  the  left  of  the  rebel  stronghold,  Sheridan  again  sent  the 
Eighth  on  a  long  circuit  around  on  the  right,  striking  heavily  in  flank 
and  rear,  while  a  vigorous  attack  in  front  broke  the  enemy's  centre." 
True  again ;  but  here  we  learn  nothing  of  the  tremendous  difiicul- 
ties  which  beset  this  mountain-way  to  victory,  or  of  the  spirit,  and 

*  Vide  Greeley's  "American  Conflict/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  610. 
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rush,  and  roar,  and  tumult  of  the  fight  that  for  an  hour  before  the 
sunset  of  October  22d,  1864,  raged  over  the  precipitate  sides 
of  Fisher's  Hill.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  history,  deal- 
ing with  events  in  the  war  more  than  in  detail,  will  stop  to  tell  the 
story  of  how  each  field  of  the  war  was  lost  or  won.  Of  those  who 
were  actual  participants  in  the  strife,  something  of  this  kind  is 
rightfully  expected.  It  is  for  them,  now,  while  these  stirring 
scenes  are  fresh  and  vivid  in  mind,  to  portray  them  as  best  they 
can,  so  that  all  the  glories  of  these  desperate  fields  may  not  be 
obscured  in  the  one  word  "  victory,"  or  lost  in  the  other  word, 
"defeat."  And,  writing  only  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  ardently  de- 
sires that  due  praise  may  be  given  to  the  achievements  of  our 
Union  army,  as  well  as  that  no  just  praise  on  the  score  of  good 
fighting  may  be  withheld  from  the  Confederate  arms,  I  desire 
briefly  to  tell  the  story  of  this  one  day,  as  I  saw  it. 

The  battle  of  Winchester  was  fought  and  won  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  and  Early's  proud  and  well-appointed  host  of  veterans 
was  driven  from  the  field  in  disorder,  almost  in  panic.  So  close  and 
desperate  a  fight  as  this  had  been  was  morally  certain  to  result  in 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  when,  at 
five  o'clock,  the  Confederate  army  broke  up  and  withdrew,  under 
the  combined  attacks  of  the  cavalry  and  the  Eighth  Corps  on  its 
flank,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  in  front,  the  retreat  was 
speedily  converted  into  a  hurried  flight  before  our  cavalry.  It  was 
not  in  human  endurance  that  our  infantry,  afler  the  toils  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  could  follow  immediately  in  the  pursuit,  al- 
though the  formidable  position  at  Fisher's  Hill,  which  invited  the 
defeated  army  to  a  new  stand  and  another  battle,  was  well  known 
to  General  Sheridan.  But  he  knew,  too,  that  his  exhausted  soldiers 
could  do  no  more  without  rest — rest  and  sleep,  which  I  think  the 
wearied  body  craves  vastly  more  than  the  starving  man  craves 
food.  And  so  that  night  the  fires  of  our  tired  and  crippled,  but  vic- 
torious, army  glowed  on  the  field  of  its  valor,  while  every  man  in 
gray,  horse  and  foot,  whom  the  chances  of  the  fight  had  left  able  to 
fly,  sped  southward  toward  Fisher's  Hill.  Through  Winchester 
the  disordered  throng  hastened  at  sunset,  deaf  to  the  frantic  ap- 
peals of  the  women,  who  rushed  into  the  streets  with  sneering 
cries,  "  For  shame  !  for  shame  !  Is  this  the  way  you  mean  to  pro- 
tect us?"  Across  the  Opequan,  on  to  Kearnestown,  through 
Newtown,  Middletown,  and  Strasburg  they  went,  weary  and  foot- 
sore, beaten  and  dispirited,  but  not  hopeless — for  the  flag  of  the 
stars  and  bars,  which  still  waved  over  their  regiments,  was  to  be 
planted  on  the  summit  of  Fisher's  Hill,  and  victory  might  even  yet 
be  retrieved.  So,  at  least,  thought  Early  and  his  lieutenants :  and 
this  spirit  was  infused  through  the  command.     *'  To  Fisher's  Hill ! 
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to  Fisher's  Hill ! "  was  the  cry  which  reanimated  the  broken  regi- 
ments ;  and  after  midnight  the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg  were 
roused  from  their  beds  to  see  the  army  which  had  that  day  retreated 
from  Winchester  flitting  like  a  spectral  host  through  the  streets, 
and  mounting  the  steep  sides  of  Fisher's  Hill. 

In  the  early  morning  we  took  the  road  in  pursuit.  More  than 
twenty  miles  to  the  south,  where  the  valley  narrows  by  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  Mountain,  we  could  see 
the  hill  lifting  itself  up  menacingly  to  our  advance ;  and  presently 
the  sullen  boom  and  roar  of  heavy  artillery  told  us  that  the  enemy 
had  guns  in  position  on  its  summit,  and  were  disputing  the  way 
with  our  cavalry.  More  and  more  frequent  grew  the  discharges  as 
we  advanced,  and  aides  flew  out  at  a  gallop  now  and  then  up  the 
road,  while  from  the  roof  of  every  high  house,  as  we  advanced,  sig 
nal  flags  waved  and  fluttered.  The  story  which  their  mysterious 
language  told  to  Sheridan,  not  to  us,  was  simply  this:  The  enemy 
have  made  a  stand  on  the  hill ;  they  have  several  pieces  of  cannon 
there,  and  apparently  a  respectable  army  of  infantry  ;  their  pickets 
are  near  Strasburg.  This  we  did  not  know ;  but  our  campaigning 
of  the  previous  Summer  had  given  us  a  knowledge  of  Fisher's  Hill, 
and  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  as  plain  to  us  as  to  the  general 
commanding.  Nor  was  the  result  at  all  certain  to  us.  We  had,  it 
is  true,  the  prestige  of  victory,  and  the  Confederates  had  the  dis- 
couragement of  defeat ;  but  their  army,  even  if  but  a  fragment  of 
an  army,  was  made  up  of  veterans,  and  now  occupied  one  of  the 
best  defensive  positions  in  Virginia ;  and  that  it  would  be  held 
with  all  the  stubbornness  of  veterans,  we  could  not  doubt.  Was 
it  practicable  to  storm  it  ?  This  was  the  question  asked  by  many 
a  soldier  of  himself  and  his  comrades,  as  our  army  marched  on, 
over  the  highway  and  across  the  fields  in  three  parallel  columns  ; 
and  we  answered  it  ourselves  in  the  huzzas  that  greeted  our  leader 
as  he  rode  slowly  between  them,  nodding  and  bowing,  his  keen 
eyes  glancing  at  every  regiment,  and  his  rosy  face  joyous  with 
smiles.  We  had  cheered  him  on  the  battle-field  the  day  before, 
when,  in  the  most  critical  hour  of  the  afternoon,  with  the  two 
armies  hailing  lead  into  each  other's  ranks  at  the  distance  of  barely 
two  hundred  yards,  he  dashed  up  and  down  the  line,  exhorting  the 
men  to  stand  fast  to  their  terrible  work ;  and  we  cheered  him  now 
when  we  saw  him  among  us,  ready  to  lead  us  against  the  same 
enemy,  through  and  over  whatever  obstacles  might  lie  between. 
No  commander,  I  verily  believe,  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  so  firmly  in  the  ;faitli  of  those  under  him  as  Philip  H. 
Sheridan.  He  is  the  impersonation  of  victory  ;  he  looks  it ;  he 
talks  it ;  unlike  other  generals,  he  not  only  plans,  but  also  exe- 
cutes ;  and  when  he  has  loosed  the  elements  of  warfare,  he  will 
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always  be  present  to  "  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm." 

The  army  was  halted  before  night,  just  north  of  Strasburg,  and 
ordered  to  bivouac.  Our  proximity  to  the  enemy  was  announced 
in  the  order  that  no  fires  must  be  kindled  ;  and  my  own  regiment 
camped  down  in  a  ravine,  and  passed  the  night  in  comparative 
comfort,  having  previously  partaken  of  an  unostentatious  repast  of 
very  hard  bread,  very  raw  salt  pork,  and  water.  Several  of  the 
curious  who  went  out  to  make  discoveries  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  a  reconnoissance  in  force  had  gone  out ;  and  at  inter- 
vals through  the  night  the  sullen  booming  of  artillery  disturbed 
our  sleep. 

The  following  day  was  the  21st ;  a  day  of  excitement,  but  not  of 
fighting.  The  movements  of  the  army  made  it  passably  certain 
that  Sheridan  had  assured  himself  of  the  enemy's  ^^osition,  and 
now  sought  to  bring  his  army  into  good  order  for  the  grapple.  My 
regiment  was  moved  out  upon  the  heights  west  of  the  town,  where 
it  lay  most  of  the  day  with  stacked  arms,  watching  the  grand  dis- 
play around  us.  Far  back  were  the  immense  masses  of  the  Eighth 
Corps,  silent,  motionless,  waiting  to  be  brought  into  position; 
nearer  us  was  the  Nineteenth,  weaker  in  numbers,  but  proud  with 
the  laurels  of  the  last  battle  on  its  victorious  banners ;  and  here, 
close  at  hand,  moving  into  the  woods  on  the  left,  regiment  after 
regiment,  brigade  after  brigade,  was  the  gallant  Sixth,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  centre.  The  Nineteenth  took  the  left,  descend- 
ing the  slopes  and  passing  into  and  around  the  town  ;  the  Eighth, 
late  in  the  day,  continued  the  line  to  the  right.  It  was  all  done  in 
silence,  without  drum-beat  or  note  of  fife ;  and  when  the  movement 
was  completed,  Fisher's  Hill  was  girdled  with  the  lines  of  Sheri- 
dan's infantry,  while  the  heavy  artillery  occupied  an  eminence  in 
the  rear,  where  an  earthwork  had  been  built  by  General  Banks  on 
a  former  campaign.  The  lines  of  our  army  followed  the  course  of 
the  hill,  the  left  wing  being  somewhat  refused,  to  meet  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ground.  Strasburg,  lying  in  a  little  hollow  nook  be- 
tween the  ridges  and  the  foot  of  the  hill,  looked  out  at  sunset  and 
saw  the  fires  of  Early's  army  glowing  all  along  its  summit,  while 
its  base  was  belted  by  our  own.  All  things  seemed  in  readiness 
for  an  assault  at  the  first  gleam  of  daylight. 

The  regiment  of  which  I  was  a  captain  had  been  reserved  to 
picket  the  extreme  flank  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps ;  and  in  the 
darkness  of  early  evening  we  received  orders  to  move  there  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  relieve  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  New 
York.  We  stumbled  through  ravines  and  over  ascents,  skirting 
the  north  of  Strasburg ;  and,  marching  through  it,  left  five  com- 
panies for  reserve,  under  the  major.     There  were  no  other  field 
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officers,  for  the  late  battles  had  dealt  hardly  with  us,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  outposts.  I  marched  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  regiment  a  hundred  rods  up  the  road,  whence 
we  deviated  into  the  middle  of  a  large  field.  "  Here  leave  a  com- 
pany for  reserve,"  said  the  officer  whom  I  relieved.  I  did  so,  and 
then,  hoping  to  become  immediately  familiar  with  the  ground,  I 
accompanied  the  other  four  to  the  picket  line,  which  I  traversed 
from  end  to  end,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile,  and  w^as 
quite  glad  to  find  my  w^ay  back  to  the  reserve  in  the  dark,  after 
being  made  the  subject  of  suspicion  by  the  vigilance  of  every  sen- 
tinel. 

I  wrapped  my  poncho  about  me,  and  reclined  before  some 
smouldering  embers.  Little  or  nothing  could  be  judged  of  our 
position  ;  nothing  could  be  seen  more  than  the  occasional  glow  of 
a  distant  fire  from  the  long  line,  or  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  town. 
Of  a  sudden,  a  burst  of  instrumental  music  came  to  my  ears,  and 
the  familiar  strains  of  "  Dixie,"  played  by  a  full  band,  came  across 
the  river.  It  was,  I  presume,  the  headquarters  band  of  one  of  the 
Confederate  generals,  on  their  extreme  right,  and,  though  I  then 
judged  it  to  be  very  near,  and  sent  out  immediately  to  warn  the 
pickets  to  increased  vigilance,  it  was  in  reality  more  than  a  mile 
distant.  Certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  still  night  are 
surprisingly  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  of  which  truth 
this  was  a  striking  example.  After  "  Dixie,"  we  were  regaled 
with  "  Bonny  Eloise,"  and  then,  wonderful  to  relate,  with  "  John 
Brown,"  and  "  Yankee  Doodle."  The  two  last  raised  serious 
doubts  within  me,  for  the  moment,  as  to  which  side  this  music 
came  from  ;  but  there  could  be  no  real  doubt.  It  was  a  Confeder- 
ate band,  playing  witliin  the  Confederate  lines,  although  it  seemed 
decidedly  unique  to  hear  the  old  air  of  "  John  Brown  "  from  such 
a  source. 

When  daylight  came  our  position  was  at  once  made  clear. 
Straight  in  front  of  us  was  the  stalwart  Massanutten,  his  gigantic 
bastion  rising  frowningly  above  our  heads,  hardly  a  rifle-shot  away. 
The  river  ran  at  his  base  ;  our  picket  line  was  posted  obliquely  to 
it,  covering  the  left  flank  of  the  corps,  with  our  backs  to  Stras- 
burg.  A  stretch  of  meadow  land  lay  between  us  and  the  river ; 
across  it  were  scattered  houses,  and  the  land  beyond  gradually 
ridged  up  to  the  mountains.  There  was  no  reveille  along  our  ex- 
tended line,  nor  was  there  note  or  sign  of  attack.  1  visited  the 
outposts  during  the  morning,  and  repeated  orders  and  cautions ; 
and  the  day  wore  away  till  noon  without  change  or  excitement. 

Not  without  incident,  however ;  during  the  morning  there  was 
a  misadventure  among  us,  which  I  recollect  as  the  most  ludicrous 
among  all  my  experiences.     A  vagrant  soldier,  one  of  the  class  of 
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"  bummers  "  who  are  nothing  if  not  continually  eating  and  drink- 
ing, had  stolen  forth  from  the  reserve,  bent  upon  plunder,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  eatable  plunder.  A  row  of  bee-hives  in  a  yard  near 
by  attracted  his  attention ;  and,  capturing  one  of  them,  he  bore  it 
triumphantly  back  to  the  reserve.  It  proved  a  perfect  Pandora's 
Box  of  ills  to  my  little  command.  Just  as  he  reached  us,  one  of 
the  bees  stung  him  severely,  causing  him  to  drop  the  hive ;  when 
the  whole  swarm  rushed  out  upon  us,  scattering  the  reserve  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  lot,  and  stinging  right  and  left.  Before  I  could 
get  away  from  the  infected  neighborhood,  I  was  stung  four  times 
about  the  face.  All  over  the  field,  the  unhappy  soldiers  were 
rolling  and  twisting  about  in  the  grass ;  the  air  resounded  with 
their  laughter  and  expletives ;  and  the  bees  settled  in  a  great,  angry 
cloud  directly  above  the  stacked  arms,  as  if  to  forbid  our  resuming 
them.  To  add  to  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  scene,  the  outposts, 
observing  the  commotion,  took  the  alarm,  faced  toward  us,  and 
prepared  to  repel  a  rear  attack.  When  we  were  enabled  to  gather 
again  about  the  arms,  there  was  such  an  assemblage  of  swelled  and 
rueful  countenances  as  is  not  often  seen. 

About  noon,  and  while  tlie  lull  which  preceded  the  storm  was 
yet  unbroken,  the  field  officer  of  the  day  rode  up  with  orders. 

"  General  Emory  directs  you  to  open  fire  along  your  front,"  he 
said.     "  If  there  is  anything  across  there,  he  wants  to  know  it." 

I  complied  ;  and  for  half  the  afternoon  the  long  picket  line  was 
noisy  with  musketry.  "Aim  anywhere  to  the  front,"  were  my  or- 
ders ;  and  the  firing  had  not  been  continued  three  minutes,  when  from 
behind  a  stone  wall  across  the  river,  behind  fences,  from  the  win- 
dows of  a  brick  house,  and  from  a  clump  of  trees,  the  firing  was 
briskly  returned.  The  enemy's  bullets  whistled  over  and  by  us,  or 
pattered  on  the  ground  in  front.  Nobody  was  hit ;  but  a  score  of 
close  escapes  were  reported.  The  range  was  long ;  so  long  that  our 
men  used  double  cartridges,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
,  shoulders,  from  the  recoiling  of  the  guns.  The  firing  was  continued 
until  our  cartridges  were  almost  exhausted ;  with  what  effect,  I 
presume  we  shall  never  know.  And  this  comprised  my  share  in 
the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill.  The  wish  that  I  had  often  expressed, 
of  witnessing  a  battle  from  an  advantageous  standpoint,  without 
participating  in  it,  was  here  for  the  first  time  realized,  and  with  an 
effect  which  will  make  the  impressions  of  that  hour  life-long. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon — almost  sunset — when  the  first 
tokens  of  the  assault  were' heard.  A  solitary  gun  from  Fort  Banks 
shook  the  hills  with  a  defiant  roar,  and  a  huge  shell  screeched  over 
Strasburg,  and  buried  itself  in  the  hill.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  in- 
tent on  hearing  and  seeing  whatever  might  occur.  In  an  instant 
the  artillery  opened  upon  the  hill,  in  a  hail  of  shot,  shell  and  grape, 
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while  guns  from  its  summit  vigorously  responded.  In  the  hazy- 
obscurity  of  late  afternoon  the  flame  from  the  mouths  of  the  pieces, 
and  the  bursting  shells,  glowed  vividly,  and  the  rushing  and 
screaming  of  the  ponderous  missies  filled  the  air  with  their  dismal 
noises.  During  the  next  half  hour  there  was  no  cessation  in  this 
artillery  fight  on  either  side ;  it  flamed  and  raged  back  and  forth, 
faster  and  faster,  more  and  more  furiously,  sending  a  broad  pall 
of  smoke  over  Strasburg,  until  it  seemed  to  be  the  smoke  of  its 
own  destruction.  And  curiously  enough,  I  believe  not  a  single 
building  was  touched  by  shot  or  shell  during  the  battle. 

"  There  go  the  infantry  !  "  sang  out  one  of  the  men.  "  There  they 
go — there  they  go  ! 

I  looked  and  saw,  with  beating  heart,  and  with  a  soldier's  instant 
desire  to  be  among  his  comrades  in  action,  the  compact  lines  of  the 
Nineteenth  and   Sixth,  moving  up  against  the  hill,  with  arms  at  a 
right-shoulder-shift  gleaming  in  the  setting  sun.     The  left  of  the 
line  rested  on  Strasburg;  its  right   was  thrown    around  the  hill 
beyond  my  range  of  siglit ;  and  steadily,  yet  swiftly,  it  went  up, 
like  a  wall  of  gleaming  steel — up,  up,  and   right   on  I     It   never 
staggered  nor  slackened,  although  from  points  half  way  down  the 
hill,  and  from  all  the  long  line  of  its  crest,  angry  spits  of  flame 
flashed  in  its  face,  and  volleys  of  lead  were  hurled  down  upon  it. 
Our  artillery  still  kept  up  its  tremendous  diapason,  and  shot  and 
shell  now  flew  shrieking   and    humming  over  the  heads  of  the 
advancing  army,  while  shell  from  the  Confederates  burst  along  the 
line,  and  grape  and  bullets   came  thickly  down,  smiting  their  vic- 
tims here  and  there.     But  on,  still  on  and  right  on  went  that  mag- 
nificent line,  at  least  fifteen  thousand   strong  as  I  saw  it,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  like  a  great  blue  wave,  sometimes  swallowed  in 
places  by  the  clumps  of  trees  and  hollows  into  which  it  penetrated, 
and  again  emerging  into  the  light  of  sunset — but  on,  on — sternly 
and  unfalteringly  on !      I  was  not  near  enough  to  witness   the 
sickly  mmutice  of  the  fight,  as  I  had  seen  it  upon  other  fields.     I 
could  not  mark  the  men  who  dropped  from  the  line  here  and  there, 
some  falling  dead  or  hurt  beyond  the  power  of  motion,  and  others 
retracing  their  steps  down  the  hill,  with  bleeding  wounds  and  faces 
all  inwritten  with  acute  agony.     All  these  were  there ;  but  I  saw 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  onward,  triumphant  rush  of  that  tre- 
mendous blue  wave,  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  artillery,  pound- 
ing heavily  above  and  below,  the  sharp,  incessant  rattling  of  the 
musketry,  and  the  innumerable  spits  of  fire  darting  from  the  sides 
and  summit  of  the  hill  into  the  faces  of  the  men  who  were  scaling 
it.     Such,  in  brief,  is  a  picture  of  a  short  and  desperate  battle, 
lasting  scarcely  an  hour  from  the  report  of  the  first  gun  that  brought 
me  to  my  feet. 
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How  much  harder  and  how  much  bloodier  the  work  of  tliat  hour 
might  have  been  but  for  the  flank  attack  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  must 
be  left  to  speculation,  since  it  was  that  attack  which  demoralized  the 
enemy  and  drove  his  left  from  the  position.  I  knew  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Eighth  by  a  mighty  yell  coming  from  the  right  of  our 
line,  at  a  point  beyond  my  sight ;  it  was  the  signal  that  the  Army 
of  West  Virginia  had  gained  the  Confederate  works  on  their  extreme 
left,  and  driven  in  the  flank  in  confusion.  Tlie  Eighth  charged  in 
line,  like  the  others ;  and  its  front  was  so  long  that  a  part  of  the 
right  flank  overlapped  the  enemy's  left  and  swung  upon  it  at  right 
angles  with  the  corps,  actually  coming  upon  the  enemy  from  the 
rear  of  their  own  works.  At  this  opportune  moment  the  Nineteenth 
and  Sixth  pressed  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  with  a  cry 
of  victory  cleared  the  enemy's  works  with  the  bayonet.  Resistance 
Avas  at  once  at  an  end ;  the  scenes  of  Winchester  were  re-enacted ; 
the  defeated  host  fled  in  dismay,  abandoning  arms,  stores  and 
prisoners  to  the  victors.  It  was  now  a  thoroughly  beaten,  thor- 
oughly dispirited  ai-my,  and  its  flight  was  in  fragments,  while 
Sheridan  pursued  all  night  with  both  cavalry  and  infantry. 

And  how  was  this  result  achieved — a  result  which  to  many  would 
have  seemed  a  positive  impossibility  ?  Simply  by  the  bravery  and 
headlong  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  which  carried  them  over  the 
Confederate  works  before  the  enemy  was  really  awake  to  the  fact 
that  Slieridan  was  going  to  be  foolhardy  enough  to  order  an  attack. 
There  is  a  little  story  connected  with  the  giving  of  that  order 
which  entirely  explains  it,  and  as  I  heard  it  upon  the  spot,  and 
know  it  to  be  true,  I  will  embalm  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  some 
future  historian. 

As  evening  approached,  upon  the  day  of  the  fight,  Sheridan  had 
entirely  completed  his  dispositions,  and  had  his  army  in  hand  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.  His  intention  was  not^  however,  to  attack 
that  night,  probably  esteeming  it  best  to  await  the  dawn  of  another 
morning ;  and  he  had  withdrawn  a  little  way  to  the  rear,  where 
headquarters  had  been  hastily  established,  intending  to  rest  a  little, 
when  a  curious  coincidence  changed  his  plans  and  sent  him  forward 
that  night  to  victory.     An  aide  rode  up  with  the  announcement : 

"  General  Crook  sends  his  compliments,  sir,  and  says  he  is  in 
position.  He'd  like  to  have  you  know,  sir,  that  his  men  are  in  capi- 
tal spirits." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  said  Sheridan.     "  Tell  him  to  stay  where  he  is." 

In  less  than  three  minutes  up  came  another  aide,  with  another 
message : 

"  General  Wright's  compliments,  general.  He  is  ready  to  attack 
any  minute,  and  the  men  ar^  rather  anxious  for  it.  They  were 
never  in  better  spirits." 
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"  Good,  again  !  "  responded  Sheridan.  "  Tell  the  general  he  will 
hear  from  me  in  good  time." 

And  hardly  had  he  uttered  the  words  when  aide  number  three 
came  up  at  a  gallop. 

"  General  Emory  sends  his  compliments,  general.  He  told  me 
to  say  to  you  that  the  enemy  has  developed  nothing  but  a  weak 
picket  on  his  left.     The  corps  is  in  excellent  spirits." 

"  Well,  now,  by  George  ! "  exclaimed  Sheridan.  "  If  the  whole 
army  is  in  such  good  trim  and  temper  for  the  work,  why  delay  it  ? 
"VVe  wont,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Phil  Sheridan  !  Yon,  sir,"  to  the 
last  aide,  *'  ride  back  to  General  Emory  rapidly,  and  tell  him  to 
attack  at  once  vigorously  with  his  whole  force !  Major,  take  the 
same  order  to  General  Wright.  Captain,  the  same  to  Crook. 
Mount,  gentlemen,  mount.  We'll  have  that  hill  before  another 
hour." 

And  we  did.  James  Franklin  Fitts. 


28 


WOMAN  a:n^d  the  weed. 


I  ONCE  spent  nearly  twenty-four  hours  in  the  society  of  a  very 
fascinating  and  notorious  woman,  and,  with  her,  I  smoked  the 
most  delicious  cigar  I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life. 

She  had  beguiled  a  king,  had  driven  the  gay  and  golden  youth 
of  half  the  capitals  of  Europe  to  distraction,  and,  at  the  time 
whereof  I  speak,  had  just  inveigled  into  matrimonial  toils  a  wealthy 
young  imbecile,  whose  family  looked  on  the  alliance  with  a  horror 
that  words  are  insufficient  to  describe. 

One  member  of  the  family — an  ancient  lady  of  large  fortune, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  will  and  determination — hearing  of  certain 
of  the  bride's  antecedents — one  of  which  involved  a  previous  hus- 
band, still  alleged  to  be  alive — thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
institute  proceedings  for  bigamy,  with  a  view  to  dissolving  the  ill- 
assorted  tie  between  the  wedded  pair. 

This  she  did,  regardless  of  scandal  and  exposure ;  carrying  the 
matter  into  a  public  police  court,  and  pushing  matters  on  as  only 
a  resolute  maiden  lady  could.  Pending  the  hearing,  the  wife, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  husband,  fled.  She  rather  felt  in- 
clined to  stay  and  fight;  for,  so  long  as  her  name  is  remembered, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  the  synonym  of  irrepressible,  though  futile, 
pluck.  But  a  little  sensible  advice  from  a  member  of  the  legal 
firm  with  which  I  was  then  commencing  my  career  toned  down  her 
disposition  to  defiance,  and  she  was  quietly  spirited  away  to 
another  country,  myself,  for  reasons  that  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned, being  detailed  as  her  escort. 

In  the  first  five  minutes  I  was  with  her,  she  had  set  me  perfectly 
at  ease,  boy  of  little  more  than  sixteen  though  I  was.  She  scarcely 
seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  to  have  the  manners  of  a  woman  who 
had  ruled  a  court,  and  pressed  her  pretty  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
royalty ;  yet  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  I  was  speedily  in- 
fatuated with  her  friendly  amiability  and  personal  charms.  I  gave 
her  an  immense  amount  of  adolescent  confidence,  and  she,  in  turn, 
delighted  me  with  volumes  of  such  gossip  as  I  had  thought  was  re- 
served for  the  delectation  only  of  circles  which  I  could  never  dream 
of  entering. 

We  passed  by  railroad  from  a  great  city  to  a  sea-side  harbor, 
tbence  across  a  narrow  channel  of  the  seas  to  a  larger  and  livelier 
port  upon  the  other  side.  There  the  person  with  me  was — so  far  as 
concerned  the  legal  proceedings  taken  against  her — safe. 

She  suffered  from  sea-sickness  during  the  passage,  and  I,  not 
being  subject  to  that  malady,  was  able  to  be  very  attentive  to  her  . 
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She,  on  her  part,  appreciated  my  services  with  lively  gratitude, 
and,  when  we  arrived  at  a  hotel  in  her  place  of  refuge,  she  would 
not  listen  to  the  idea  of  my  wandering  aboftt  the  house  and  town, 
but  insisted  on  my  dining  with  her  in  her  own  apartments.  To 
say  that  I  willingly  assented  to  the  proposition,  is  not  an  expres 
sion  that  conveys  any  idea  of  the  alacrity  and  enthusiasm,  subdued 
by  strict  restraints  of  etiquette,  with  which  I  told  her  I  should  only 
be  too  much  overjoyed  and  honored. 

Let  it  here  be  understood  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  love, 
or  intrigue,  or  adventure,  or  romance  in  this  affair.  I  never,  for  a 
moment,  lost  sight  of  the  purely  business  nature  of  my  mission, 
and  she  had  too  much -at  stake,  just  then,  to  risk  the  slightest 
chance  of  bei^g  so  much  as  suspected  of  indiscretion. 

In  point  of  fact,  our  brief  association  ended  in  smoke,  and  nothing 
else,  and  it  is  only  by  way  way  of  introduction  to  this  fumigative 
upshot,  that  I  have  said  so  much  about  an  incident  which  I  will 
l^ermit  no  one  to  identify  with,  the  life  of  any  celebrated  character, 
alive  or  dead. 

She  was  exceedingly  frank  and  free  in  conduct  and  conversation 
while  the  dinner  lasted,  but  it  was  what  she  did  afterward  that 
specially  impressed  itself  upon  my  memory.  Producing  a  beauti- 
fully-ornamented little  case,  she  handed  it  across  the  table  to  me, 
saying,  interrogatively  : 
"  Take  a  weed  ?  "   ' 

Two  years  before  I  had,  through  much  tribulation  and  with 
many  diaphragmatic  pangs,  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  con- 
suming weeds,  and  with  such  success  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  rather 
an  "inveterate"  of  my  age.  I,  therefore,  accepted  the  proffered 
li\xury,  and,  as  I  said  before,  a  most  magnificent  cigar  it  was. 

What  I  did  or  said,  or  experienced,  however,  is  of  no  consequence 
in  this  connection.  Why  I  have  spoken  of  the  episode  at  so  much 
length  is  because  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  woman  of 
refined  tastes  smoke ! 

I  had  heard  she  did  it,  and  was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  see 
her  produce  a  paper  of  cigarettes,  and  indulge  in  half  a  one  or  so  ; 
but  the  weed  she  used  was  a  legitimate  cigar,  of  small  size,  it  is 
true,  but  of  the  genuine  Cabanas  brand.  There  was  an  inexpress- 
ible charm  about  the  manner  of  her  smoking !  The  ease,  the 
grace,  the  unconventional  abandon  of  position  and  gesture,  made 
her  appear  to  me  then,  as  memory  makes  her  appear  now,  the  ex- 
ponent of  all  that  was  delicate,  picturesque,  elegant  and  exquisite 
in  the  way  of  female  smoking.  If  ever  woman  and  the  weed  could 
be  looked  upon  as  harmonizing  it  was  in  her.  If  ever  the  combi- 
nation was  relieved  of  every  particle  of  repulsiveness,  and  rendered 
grand  and  gracious,  it  was  by  her.     She  was  the  epitome  of  the 
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ajsiuetics  of  the  practice,  as  [the  digger  squaw  may  be  instanced 
as  the  concentrated  essence  of  its  grossest  and  most  offensive 
realities. 

Two  different  women  may  do  precisely  the  same  thing  ;  but  the 
judgment  the  world  shall  pass  on  them  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
who  they  are,  and  how  they  do  it.  Of  one,  tradition  makes  a  god- 
dess ;  of  the  other,  only  a  few  poor  kindred  of  her  own  separate 
her  in  thought  and  feeling  from  the  beasts  that  perish. 

All  this  and  more  did  I  reflect  on  during  my  journey  between 
the  haven  of  rest  where  she  had  folded  her  wings  and  the  oflice 
of  the  firm  where  I  had  next  day  to  report. 

•Many  a  time  since  have  I  pondered  on.  the  subject,  but  not  till 
the  other  day  did  it  occur  to  me  to  put  those  ponderings  into 
written  form.  The  idea  of  doing  so  was  suggested  to  me  in  man- 
ner following  : 

I  was  in  the  store  of  a  friend  of  mine — one  who,  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual  gifts^  has  common  sense  enough  to 
keep  them  subservient  to  the  conduct  of  a  money-making  trade — 
when  a  girl  came  in  and  asked  for  cigars,  and  a  quantity  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  snuff. 

"  Where  is  so  taut  a  little  craft  bound  with  a  cargo  like  that  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  That  cargo,"  he  replied,  "  will  be  delivered  at  a  house  not  far 
from  here,  where  women  will  chew  the  snuff,  and,  when  tired  of 
that,  smoke  the  cigars,  by  way  of  change.  Women  of  that  class 
are  among  our  best  retail  customers." 

"  Ah,"  observed  myself,  reflectively,  "  the  Bacchanalian  period 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Tobacconalian." 

"The  two  have  been  united,"  he  rejoined,  sententiously ;  "the 
barrel  and  the  hosrshead  have  been  rolled  into  one." 

Meditating  on  this  fragment  of  a  conversation  as  I  wandered 
home,  I  called  to  mind  all  I  had  ever  seen  or  known  or  heard  con- 
cerning the  relations  existing  at  various  times  between  the  sex  we 
respect  most  for  its  purity  and  the  nicotian  staple  which  has  been 
and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  filthiness ;  in  short,  between  woman 
and  the  weed. 

•?And  I  put  down  the  result  of  the  mental  notes  I  had  made  upon 
the  subject  in  the  irregular  and  disconnected  way  hereinafter  to  be 
found. 

The  weed,  which,  in  the  days  of  James  the  Counterblaster,  pre- 
latical  priests  and  puritanical  pastors  alike  vituperatively  de- 
nounced, has  always  first  been  used  in  some  kind  of  pipe.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  Pocahontas  indulged  in  a  meerschaum  of  lier 
period,  as  females  of  her  race  are  supposed  to  have  done  for  gener- 
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ations  previous.  At  any  rate,  we  have  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  his  seeing  Indian  women  smoking  when  he  first 
came  upon  them  in  the  wilds  of  North  Carolina.  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain when  the  practice  was  first  introduced  among  white  women ; 
most  probably,  however,  early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  among 
the  meaner  class  of  enforced  colonists  deported  from  England  to 
her  settlements  in  Virginia.  The  habit  increased  and  spread  with 
the  increase  and  spread  of  population  through  the  Southern  coun- 
try, until  now  women  of  a  respectable  grade  in  society  may  be 
seen  smoking  clay  pipes  and  strong  tobacco,  with  scarcely  any 
effort  at  concealment,  even  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

I  reniember,  when  out  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  lodging  at  a  pleasant  farm  near  Brentsville. 
The  master  of  the  house,  a  staunch  Union  man  from  New  Jersey, 
had  a  very  charming  daughter  who  did  fiot  smoke ;  at  least  she 
never  let  me  see  her.  She  expressed  extreme  aversion  to  the  prac- 
tice, and  spoke  with  horror  of  its  prevalence,  and  she  declared 
that  young  and  tenderly-nurtured  girls,  belonging  to  the  richest 
and  proudest  families  in  the  neighborhood,  smoked  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  regarded  as  dangerously  excessive  even  among  men ; 
and  not  cigarettes,  nor  cigars,  nor  yet  elegant  little  chibouks  or 
narghiles,  fashioned  to  suit  their  delicate  lips,  but  short,  black 
dudheens  from  the  North,  and  pipes  of  native  invention  made  ot  a 
reed  stuck  into  a  bowl  of  red  earth  or  a  corn  cob. 

"But  how  do  they  learn  to  do  it,"  I  asked;  "where  do  they 
acquire  so  shockingly  depraved  a  taste?  "  *• 

"  Children  here,"  she  said,  "  are  left  entirely  to  the  care  and 
company  of  their  negro  *  Aunties,'  or  '  Mammies,'  and  these  keep 
the  pipe  going  incessantly.  When  the  child  is  only  two  or  three 
years  old,  curiosity  and  the  instinct  of  imitation  impel  it  to  grasp  at 
what  seems  an  attractive  plaything,  and,  baby-like,  to  put  it  in  its 
mouth.  At  first,  the  effect,  of  course,  is  nauseating ;  but  the  little  ones 
innocently  persevere,  until  the  vile  taste  and  odor  become  endurable, 
then  agreeable,  and,  eventually,  an  infant  passion.  Soon  as  they 
can  talk  they  beg  for  leave  to  *  do  as  auntie  does,'  and  the  poor, 
ignorant  nurse  thinks  it  *  so  cunnin'  to  see  de  chile  puff  de  smoke 
jes  like  any  growed  pusson,'  that  she  encourages  the  attempt, 
until  it  develops  into  a  constant  and  ineradicable  craving." 

I  remember,  too,  when  in  Raleigli,  with  Sherman's  army,  board- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  lady  whose  husband  had  been  a  leading 
lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  cultivated  men  in  the  State.  She,  her- 
self, though  forty  years  of  age,  was  still  a  handsome  woman,  by  no 
means  deficient  in  either  manners,  information,  or  intelligence.  I 
surprised  her,  one  morning,  rocking  in  a  chair  and  pufiing  vigor- 
ously at  a  pipe  of  the  commonest  clay  kind.     She  made  a  sudden 
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start  to  hide  it ;  but,  perceiving  by  a  smile  I  could  not  repress, 
that  she  was  discovered,  she  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
told  me  that  ladies  in  that  section,  with  few  exceptions,  smoked 
more  or  less,  and  that  she  supposed  Yankee  Avomen  didn't  smoke 
because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  good  tobacco  at  the  North.  I  did 
not  combat  the  issue  thus  complacently  put  forth,  but  simply  said 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  fancy  for  it. 

I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  to  what  an  extent  they  had  really 
committed  themselves  to  the  fancy.  They  do  not  exercise  it  in 
public  places,  on  railroad-cars,  in  their  door-ways,  over  the  wash- 
tub,  and  while  cooking,  as  women,  white  and  colored,  do  in  the 
South.  Your  wife's  dresses  do  not  remind  you  of  a  stale  bar-room, 
nor  do  reminiscences  of  Killikinnick  overpower  the  perfume  of  the 
pomade  which  lends  a  gloss  to  the  beautiful  bvown  tresses  that  you 
prize  so  well.  You  do  not  find  fragments  of  Solace  or  Natural 
Leaf  in  your  coffee,  neither  is  the  bosom  of  your  shirt  ornamented 
with  snuff  patterns,  ironed  in. 

Yet,  in  a  quiet,  covert  way,  and  with  such  precautions  to  insure 
concealment  as  are,  at  least,  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  convention- 
alities, smoking  is  all  the  while  carried  on  by  goodness  only  knows 
whose  sisters  and  daughters  and  sweethearts  and  wives.  In  board- 
ing-houses of  more  than  average  respectability  I  have,  in  various 
ways,  been  made  aware  of  the  fact ;  sometimes  by  revelations  of  a 
practical  nature,  sometimes  by  irrefragible  chains  of  circumstantial 
evidence ;  sometimes  by  direct  disclosures,  made  in  moments  of 
confidence  by  some  one  among  a  guilty  coterie  less  reticent  or 
more  reckless  than  the  rest.  One  house  I  call  to  mind,  in  which 
my  room,  being  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  smoke  myself 
had  made,  was  specially  selected  as  the  ladies'  rendezvous,  in  the 
belief  that  the  effect  of  the  incense  their  cigars  and  cigarettes 
might  waft  around  would  be  confounded  with  and  lost  in  the  pun- 
gent odors  emitted  from  pipe.  But  I  have  come  home  earlier 
than  usual,  and  smelt  too  fresh  a  fragrance  to  be  explained  away 
by  lame  excuses. 

The  female  pariah  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  great  smoker. 
She  and  the  Celtic  crone  who  broods  away  existence  over  apple 
and  candy  stands  are  the  only  varieties  of  the  sex  who  so  let  the 
light  of  their  pipes  and  cigars  shine  before  men  as  to  glorify 
their  indulgence  by  the  open  candor  wherewith  it  is  indulged. 

Throughout  Europe,  only  old  women  smoke  pipes,  except  in 
some  of  the  mining  districts  in  England.  Smoking  there  at  all  by 
women  is  fashionable  nowhere  but  in  Spain.  Even  the  example 
-  of  the  Empress  has  failed  to  render  it  so  in  France.  It  has  never 
found  favor  in  a  higher  circle  than  the  demi-monde. 

While  tobacco  for  smoking  has  had  few  acknowledged  votaries 
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among  women  of  exalted  social  station,  snuft'  has  enjoyed  consider- 
able distinction  as  a  titillant  of  high-born  female  noses,  from  the 
exquisitely  chiselled  aquiline  of  Lady  Betty  Hay  to  the  deliciously 
piquant  nez  retrousse  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Women  of 
quality,  a  century  and  less  ago,  could  not  stir  without  their  snuff- 
boxes— splendid  little  jewelled,  enamelled  receptacles  of  an  eighth 
of  an  ounce  or  so  of  perfumed  mild  rappee. 

The  coquetry  of  the  snuff-box  with  them  was  as  elaborate  and 
enticing  an  art  as  that  of  the  fan ;  and  there  was  but  one  favor  a 
woman  of  those  days  could  grant  a  man  greater  than  to  have  his 
minature  inserted  in  the  lid  of  this  important  toy. 

Queen  Anne  snuffed  inordinately,  as  did  Her  Grace  of  Marl- 
borough ;  a  circumstance  which  suggested  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
famous  sneer :  "  The  nation  is  governed  by  a  pair  of  snuffers — no 
wonder  the  Light  of  its  glory  is  extinguished." 

The  administration  of  snuff  nasally  remained  in  vogue  for  many 
years.  As  a  fashion  it  was  at  its  height  about  the  period  wherein 
Thackeray  has  laid  the  plot  of  his  "  Esmond  "  and  "  Virginians." 
The  beautiful  Beatrix,  no  doubt,  archly  inhaled  a  grain  or  two, 
now  and  then,  as  she  was  so  cruelly  tormenting  her  poor  cousin ; 
as,  in  after  years,  when  she  became  the  wicked  old  Bernstein,  she 
took  it  by  the  thumb-and-finger-fuU  in  the  presence  of  royalty 
itself. 

In  this  country,  old  ladies  of  the  most  precise  and  polished  ante- 
cedents and  associations  continued  the  ancient  manner  of  usinor 
snuff  long  after  the  Revolution  was  accomplished  and  most  of  its 
memories  had  become  dim  shadows  of  the  past. 

At  what  time  snuff  was  perverted  to  the  vile  purpose  of  "  Dip- 
ping," or  "  Digging  " — as  it  is  sometimes  called — does  not  clearly 
appear.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  society  is  indebted  for  this  habit 
to  the  Indian.  There  is  an  aboriginal  flavor  about  it  that  seems 
to  incontrovertibly  establish  the  fact  at  once. 

Dipping  is  the  practice  of  thmsting  a  softened  stick  into  snuff, 
contained  in  a  cup  or  other  vessel,  and  then  rubbing  it  into  the 
space  covered  by  the  inside  of  the  upper  lip.  The  process  is  a  very 
sickening  one  to  see ;  sufficiently  so  when  performed  by  a  young 
and  pretty  girl  with  a  sound  and  even  set  of  teeth  ;  but  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  is  absolutely  revolting. 

Yet  wherever  one  goes  through  the  extreme  West,  the  South- 
west and  the  South,  one  sees  dipping  and  spitting.  Of  this, 
though,  we  have  been  told  before  by  many  graphic  writers,  and  it 
is  no  longer  new;  but  of  the  fact  that  dipping  has  been  introduced 
into  New  York  little  is  known,  and  the  statement  that  such  is  the 
case  will  surprise  and  alarm  all  who  have  had  experience  of  its 
abominable  concomitants  and  fearful  consequences. 
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It  was  first  brought  to  this  city  by  Creole  and  colored  female 
emigrants  from  New  Orleans.  They  communicated  the  infection 
to  their  sister  outcasts,  and  the  disease — for  it  can  be  called  by  no 
other  name — grew  by  slow  degrees  at  first,  but  surely,  and  has 
been  growing  now  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  till  it  is  rapid- 
ly assuminoj  dimensions  which  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
checking.  So  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  class  who  first  adopted 
it  little  harm  was  done.  One  vice  more  or  less  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  record  of  their  wretched  lives.  But  the  terrible  evil  is  mak- 
ing its  way  insidiously  into  more  respectable  circles  of  society. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  liberal  "  quid'''' pro  quo  for  all  the 
oflTensive  indignity  which  chewing  tobacco  by  man  has  heaped  upon 
the  olfactory  sensibilities  of  woman ;  but  it  may  be  left  to  healthy- 
minded  women  themselves  to  decide  if  there  is  any  parallel. 

Yet,  as  before  stated,  the  evil  is  steadily  and  perceptibly  expand- 
ing. There  is  not  a  tobacconist  in  town  who  does  not  keep  a 
special  kind  of  snuif  for  the  express  accommodation  of  women.  It 
is  a  partial  secret  of  the  trade,  only  familiar  to  the  initiated;  but 
the  trafiic  will  soon  be  conducted  openly,  unless  woman  herself 
can  be  induced  to  relinquish  or  refrain  froni  the  pernicious  habit 
which  sustains  it. 

Of  the  chewing  of  tobacco  by  women,  in  either  "  plug  "  or  "  fine 
cut "  form,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  It  is  done  to  some 
extent  among  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  South  Germany,  among 
the  Indians,  and  the  poor  whites  and  negroes  of  the  South.  This 
manner  of  enjoying  the  weed  does  not  prevail  with  women  in  New 
York.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  hundred  cases  in 
the  whole  city. 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — most  fastidious  and  gallant  of  men — 
brought  the  fragrant  weed  to  the  acquaintance  of  civilized  man, 
and,  consequently,  of  woman,  he  little  thought  to  what  vile  pur- 
poses it  might  be  put. 

Had  he  imagined  the  merest  fraction  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
his  discovery,  he  never  would  have  accomplished  his  twelve  years 
of  compulsory  board  and  lodging  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In 
less  than  twelve  hours,  aqua  tophana^  or  some  other  suicidal  agent 
of  the  period,  would  have  been  taken  in  a  large  enough  dose  to 
eflfectually  expiate  the  prospective  evils  arising  from  his  misguided 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  so  far  as  one  life  could  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  sacrifice,  have  atoned  for  the  fearful  mischief  whereof  he 
was  destined  to  be  the  author. 

Schuyler  Brightly. 
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SINQE  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  legislators,  capitalists,  disbanded 
soldiers  out  of  employment,  and  the  public  generally,  have 
had  their  attention  strongly  drawn  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Bills  are  before  Congress  for  extending  the  aid  of  the 
Government  in  protecting  them  against  river  floods.  Mortgages 
upon  them  are  offered  to  raise  funds  for  immediate  use  in  resuming 
cultivation.  Many  plantations  have  been  leased,  and  are  cultivated 
by  Northern  men  and  Northern  capital.  In  fine,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that,  as  soon  as  the  tedious  business  of  reconstruction  is 
settled,^this  district,  the  richest  and  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
broad  domain  of  the  United  States,  will  receive  an  influx  of  wealth 
and  labor  amply  suflScient  to  place  it  where  it  properly  belongs 
among  the  growing  communities  of  the  Great  West.  The  present 
is,  therefore,  an  epoch  when  it  is  important  both  to  examine  past 
history  and  to  wisely  plan  for  the  future,  in  combatting  the  terrible 
friend  that  has  made  these  lands  what  they  are — the  Mississippi 
river. 

The  writer,  without  having  any  pecuniary  interest  to  subserve, 
has  enjoyed  unusual  oppoiitunities  of  traversing  and  of  studying 
this  region,  both  before  and  since  the  war.  The  following  pages 
are  written  with  a  view  to  correct  certain  erroneous  ideas  preva- 
lent, even  among  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  well  informed, 
respecting  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

A  vast  alluvial  plain,  averaging  fifty  miles  in  width,  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf — a  distance  of  eleven  hundred 
miles.  The  Mississippi  river  pursues  its  devious  course  through 
this  region,  occasionally — as  at  Columbus,  Memphis,  Vicksburg, 
Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge — touching  the  eastern  bluffs ;  but  usually 
flowing  through  lowlands,  where  its  own  flood  level  is  higher  than 
any  ground  for  many  miles.  Hence,  before  the  settlement  of  the 
valley,  the  whole  region  in  question  was  a  shallow,  densely-wooded 
lake  at  high  stages  of  the  river.  As  the  flood  subsided,  the  water 
drained  by  many  swamp  rivers  and  bayous  back  into  the  parent 
stream,  and  thus  ultimately  reached  the  Gulf;  but  not  before  it  had 
deposited  its  burden  of  sedimentary  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  thus  had  laid  the  foundation  for  its  inexhaustible  fertility. 

There  is  a  certain  sublimity  connected  with  the  Mississippi,  which 
no  reflecting  person  can  fail  to  appreciate,  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  mysterious  and  terrible  development  of  force  of  which  it 
is  the  visible  representative.  It  is  often  believed,  by  residents  upon 
its  banks,  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  and  to  be  beyond  control.     The 
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mystery  of  its  character,  however,  has  been  penetrated ;  and  the 
following  facts  and  figures  correctly  represent  the  river  in  its  pas- 
saore  throuojh  the  lowlands. 

The  heights  and  corresponding  distances  of  its  flood  surface,  re- 
specting the  Gulf,  are  as  follows  :  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  322 
feet,  1,097  miles;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  65  feet,  690  miles ; 
at  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  50  feet,  316  miles ;  at  New  Orleans,  15 
feet,  100  miles.  Hence,  the  fall  of  the  water  surface  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  Red  rivrer  is  about  four  inches  to  the 
mile;  thence  to  the  Gulf  it  gradually  lessens,  until  it  becomes 
zero.  The  range  between  high  and  low  water  level  varies  between 
40  and  50  feet  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Red  rivers; 
below  the  latter  it  gradually  lessens  to  1.2  feet,  which  is  the  mean 
tidal  oscillation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  this  vicinity.  It  may  be 
added,  that  no  tidal  current  ever  flows  up  the  Mississippi  ;*  but,  so 
delicate  is  the  adjustment  of  forces  in  this  moving  sea,  that  a  sen- 
sible tidal  oscillation  (about  two  inches)  is  detected  at  Baton 
Rouge,  250  miles  from  the  Gulf,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river. 

The  width  of  the  Mississippi  gradually  diminishes  as  the  Gulf  is 
approached.  Thus,  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Arkansas,  the  high 
water  width  between  banks  is  4,500  feet;  between  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Red  it  is  4,100  feet ;  below  Red  river  it  is  about  2,600  feet, 
gradually  becoming  less  even  than  this  quantity.  The  mid-channel 
depth  increases  proportionately,  being,  at  high  water,  87  feet,  96 
feet,  and  120  feet,  respectively,  in  these  sections.  The  high-water 
area  of  cross  section  is  nearly  constant  throughout,  being  about 
200,000  square  feet.  The  low-water  area  of  cross  section  differs 
materially,  being,  in  these  sections,  45,000,  54,000,  and  130,000 
square  feet,  respectively. 

The  annual  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  is  about  19|-  trillions  of 
cubic  feet,  varying  between  11  trillions  and  27  trillions.  The  flood 
discharge  is  greater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  than  at  New  Or- 
leans; being  1,400,000  and  1,200,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  respect- 
ively, at  these  stations.  This  seeming  paradox  is  explained  by  the 
more  rapid  oscillation  of  the  upper  river,  through  which  the  flood 
moves  like  a  great  wave ;  while,  in  the  lower  river,  the  channel  re- 
sembles a  vast  lake,  filling  and  discharging  gradually.  The  maxi- 
mum flood  velocity  is  likewise  greater  in  the  upper  river,  being 
eleven  feet  per  second  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  seven  feet  at 
New  Orleans. 

The  annual  downfall  of  rain  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi varies  proportionally  with  the  annual  discharge.  Its  mean 
value' throughout  the  entire  valley  is  31  inches.  In  the  basins  of 
the  principal  tributaries  it  is  as  follows :  In  that  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi (above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri),  35  inches ;  in  that  of 
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the  Missouri,  21  inches;  in  that  of  the  Ohio,  42  inches;  in  that  of 
the  Arkansas,  30  inches  ;  in  that  of  the  Red,  39  inches ;  while,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  main  river,  it  gradually  increases  as 
the  Gulf  is  approached,  being  41  inches  near  the  Ohio,  and  61 
inches  near  the  Gulf.  About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
downfall  in  the  great  valley — of  which  the  area  is  1,244,000  square 
miles — thus  ultimately  reaches  the  Gulf;  but  in  the  lowlands  this 
proportion  is  much  greater,  being  about  nine-tenths. 

The  mean  amount  of  the  sedimentary  matter  held  in  suspension  by 
the  water  is  the  l-l,500th  part  by  weight,  and  the  1-2, 900th  part  by 
volume;  but  this  quantity  varies  materially,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  tributary  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  upon  the  stage. 
Thus,  in  floods,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  rivers  are 
highly  charged  with  sediment ;  while  the  upper  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  the  White,  the  Black,  the  Yazoo,  and  the  St.  Francis  are 
comparatively  clear.  A  little  computation  with  the  figures  already 
given  will  show  that  the  total  annual  contributions  of  the  river  to 
the  alluvial  formation  and  to  the  Gulf  are  equal  to  a  prism  having 
a  base  of  one  square  mile  and  a  height  of  290  feet.  Including  the 
material  pushed  along  the  bottom,  this  height  is  about  315  feet. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Mississippi  water  is,  at  Mem- 
phis, about  61  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  at  New  Orleans,  64  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  the  corresponding  mean  air  temperature  being  61  and 
69  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  changes  of  temperature  in  the  water 
are  more  gradual  and  uniform  than  in  the  air ;  find  the  change  of 
season  is  shown  later.  The  water  is  warmest  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  coldest  in  the  latter  part  of  January ; 
the  difference  between  these  extremes  being  about  46  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  corresponding  difference  in  mean  weekly  air  tem- 
perature is  only  40  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  the  water  reaching  greater 
extremes  both  of  heat  and  of  cold  than  this  mean. 

The  annual  succession  of  stages  of  the  Mississippi  varies  consid- 
erably from  year  to  year,  but  for  periods  of  several  years  it  is 
quite  uniform.  The  river  is  lowest  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
and  beginning  of  November.  It  soon  rises  rapidly  from  the  Autumn^ 
rains,  until  checked  by  the  freezing  of  the  upper  tributaries — usually 
in  January.  After  the  Spring  thaw,  it  again  rises  and  attains  its 
highest  point  early  in  April.  It  then  subsides  a  little,  to  be  again 
swelled  in  June  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  rise  and  the  early  Summer 
rains.  After  this  supply  has  ceased,  it  falls  rapidly,  and  remains 
low  until  October.  In  the  lower  river,  near  New  Orleans,  the 
oscillations  are  later  than  those  named,  being  influenced  by  the  fill- 
ing and  draining  of  the  great  channel  reservoir  above.  The  river 
is  generally  above  mid-stage  from  the  latter  part  of  December  to 
the  latter  part  of  July,  and  below  mid-stage  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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At  quite  irregular  intervals,  but  upon  an  average  about  once  in 
four  years,  occurs  what  is  termed  a  "  great  flood. ''  The  heights  of 
the  levees  are  so  accurately  adjusted  to  the  usual  high-water  mark 
that  a  rise  of  a  foot  above  that  level  entails  wide-spread  disaster. 
This  usually  occurs  through  the  agency  of  what  are  termed  "  cre- 
vasses." Either  from  natural  weakness,  or  the  burrowing  of  craw 
fish,  or  the  unfortunate  fall  of  a  tree  across  the  levee,  or  malicious 
design  on  the  part  of  some  party  interested  in  flooding  the  swamps 
or  in  protecting  his  own  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
levee  gives  way.  The  water  at  once  rushes  through  with  fearful 
velocity;  and,  unless  very  promptly  checked,  soon  widens  the 
breach  sufliciently  to  remove  all  hope  of  closing  it.  If  it  occurs  in 
cultivated  land  where  there  is  no  forest  to  break  its  force,  the  tor- 
rent tears  its  way  through  the  alluvial  soil  to  the  swamps ;  and, 
^  by  flooding  them,  soon  causes  the  back  water  to  rise  gradually 

g^  over  the  fields,  blighting  the  crops  with  certain  destruction,  com- 
^1^.  pelling  the  unfortunate  planter  to  save  what  property  and  animals 
he  can  upon  rafts,  and  to  abandon  all  hope  of  an  income  for  the 
season — unless  the  river  falls  before  its  usual  time.  In  forest  land 
the  velocity  of  the  torrent  is  less  and  its  excavating  power  not  so 
great,  but  the  flooding  of  the  swamps  and  the  fatal  rise  of  the  back 
water  are  no  less  inevitable.  The  local  ruin  occasioned  by  a  crevasse 
of  the  former  class  is  appalling.  The  Bell  crevasse,  opposite  New 
Orleans,  excavated  a  hole  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  six  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  part.  Beside  flooding 
the  country  for  fifty  miles,  it  destroyed  the  fences,  filled  up  the 
plantation  ditches,  covered  the  soil  with  coarse  sand,  and  planted 
willow  seed  over  the  rich  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  break 
in  the  levee.  Many  crevasses  occur  in  every  great  flood,  and  the 
loss  entailed  can  only  be  estimated  in  millions. 

The  season  of  high  water  in  the  Mississippi  is  unfortunate  for  the 
planting  interest.  In  the  Nile  the  overflow  ceases  before  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  crop  in  the  ground.  In  our  great  river  the 
planting  precedes  the  flood ;  and  hence  that  which,  in  the  case  of 
^  the  Nile,  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  on  the  Mississippi 
is  dreaded  in  a  degree  which  only  those  who  have  witnessed  a  gen- 
eral overflow  can  understand. 

Such  are,  in  few  words,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  normal  effect  exerted  by  its  sea  of  waters  upon 
the  lowlands  is  next  to  be  considered.  Their  general  shape  and  ex- 
tent have  been  already  indicated,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  surface 
soil  throughout  is  mostly  composed  of  Mississippi  alluvion.  The  av- 
erage depth  of  this  alluvion  is,  however,  small — not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  real  bottom  of  the  river — underlying  its  moving  sand 
bars — ^belongs,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  to  a  geo- 
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logical  formation  older  and  composed  of  more  tenacious  materials 
than  the  present.     This  fact  has  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
general  stability  of  the  channel.     There  is  no  evidence  to  show  and 
no  reason  for  believing  that  it  ever  in  our  epoch  differed  materially 
from  its  present  location.     Among  many  facts  which  confirm  this 
view  is  that  of  the  general  slopes  of  the  lowlands.     They  fall  from 
north  to  south  at  an  average  rate  of  about  eight  inches  to  the  mile ; 
while  at  right'  angles  to  this  direction  they  slope  away  from  the 
river  at  an  average  rate  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.     The  immediate 
banks  of  the  river  are  thus  several  feet  above  the  land  bordering 
the  bluffs,  and  water  escaping  into  the  lowlands  flows  away  from 
the  parent  stream  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  encounters  some 
ridge  of  diluvial  land  sufliciently  high  to  turn  it  back  many  miles 
south  of  its  point  of  starting.     The  St.  Francis  and  Yazoo  rivers 
are  largely  made  up  of  such  streams ;  whose  channels  also  afford 
drainage  to  the  immediate  downfall  upon  the  lowlands,  while  the 
bayous  Atchafalaya  and   La   Fourche,  encountering   no  ridges  in 
their  courses,  flow  by  separate  channels  to  the  Oulf     This  general 
slope  of  the  land  away  from  the  main  stream  is  highly  characteris- 
tic of  sediment-bearing  rivers,  liable  to  overflow  their  banks.     The 
heavier  and  more  bulky  particles  in  suspension  are  naturally  de- 
posited first,  when  the  velocity  is  checked,  and  the  immediate  bank 
is  thus  raised.     On  the  Mississippi  river  the  average  fall  from  the 
river  in  the  first  mile  is  about  seven  feet;  at  greater  distances  the 
slope  is,  of  course,  much  less.     If  it  had  undergone  any  extensive 
change  of  channel  in  our  epoch,  the  general  slope  of  its  lowlands 
must  necessarily  have  made  the  fact  known. 

Because  the  general  permanency  of  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is 
remarkable,  considering  the  immense  volume  and  velocity  of  its 
floods,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  local  changes  of  an  important 
character  are  not  occurring.  Below  Baton  Rouge  the  regimen  of 
the  river  has  been  comparatively  fixed,  but  above  that  point  it  is 
constantly  undermining  and  washing  away  land  in  the  bends  only 
to  deposit  upon  the  points.  After  a  time  the  result  of  this  action 
would  be  to  so  reduce  the  slope,  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent, as  to  induce  some  stability  of  banks;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  so  serpentine  that  the  wearing  away  of  two 
opposite  bends  often  results  in  uniting  them ;  thus  leaving  first  an 
island,  and  ultimately,  by  the  silting  up  of  the  ends  of  the  old 
channel,  a  crescent  lake.  The  length  of  the  river  is  thus  reduced, 
it  may  be  twenty  miles,  and  the  effort  to  lengthen  its  channel  is 
again  stimulated  to  new  activity  by  the  consequent  increased 
velocity  of  the  current.  Caving  of  the  banks  is,  therefore,  in  the 
upper  river,  the  chief  obstacle  in  reclaiming  the  country  from  over- 
flow. 
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To  rescue  this  garden  of  the  New  World  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Mississippi  was  the  great  problem  presented  to  civilization 
when,  in  1717,  De  La  Tour  laid  out  the  city  of  New  Orleans.     The 
system  then  adopted  by  that  engineer  has  been  followed,  without 
deviation,  up  to  the  present  time — if  we  except  a  few  ill-judged 
attempts  at  making  cut-offs  in  the  present  century.     Governor  Per- 
rier,  in  1727,  announced  the  completion  of  the  New  Orleans  levee 
— a  trifling  embankment  about  a  mile  long.     In  the  following  year 
we  find  there  were  five  colonies  extending  thirty  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  and  "  obliged  to  construct  levees  of  earth  for  their  pro- 
tection.'*    The  system  was  thus  fairly  inaugurated.     At  this  early 
period  no  great  height  was  required  for  the  embankments,  as  their 
limited  extent  left  ready  access  to  the  swamps  in  places  where  back 
water  would  injure  no  one  ;  but  as  early  as  1735  it  is  recorded  that 
the  flood  caused  the  levee  to  break  "  in  many  places."     For  sixty 
or  seventy  years  the  levees  were  but  little  extended,  owing  to  the 
wars   between  England  and  France,  and  the  cession  by  the  latter 
power  of  her  colony  to  Spain,  who  ruled  it  badly.     In  1800  the 
territory  was  ceded  back  to  France,  and  in   1803  to  the  United 
States.     Then  began  its  rapid  growth,  as  indicated  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  levees  up  and  down  the  river.     In  1850  they  were  com- 
pleted nearly  continuously  from  a  point  fifty  or  sixty  miles  below 
New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  west  bank,  and 
to  Baton  Rouge  on  the  east  bank,  with  many  isolated  levees  along 
the  lower  Yazoo  front.     The  average  height  of  those  levees  was 
somewhat  less  than  five  feet,  or  just  sufficient  to  restrain  the  usual 
Spring  floods.     Whenever  a  "  great  flood "  occurred  the  country 
was  inundated,  and  great  suffering  was  entailed  upon  the  entire 
community.     The  enormous  profits  of  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
sugar  enabled  the  planters,  even  with  this  drawback,  to  repair  the 
levees,  to  liberally  provide  for  the  negroes,  and  yet  to  amass  large 
fortunes.     Then,  as  now,  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
to  latitude  35  degrees  30  minutes  was  best  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  corn;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  in  latitude  31  degrees, 
to  that  of  cotton  ;  thence  t6  the  Gulf,  to   that   of  sugar.     The 
northern  half  of  this  region  was  almost  a  wilderness  in  the  low- 
lands. 

The  year  1850  was  a  noted  one  in  the  history  of  this  region. 
The  General  Government  then  donated  to  the  several  States  the 
overflowed  lands  within  their  limits  to  provide  a  fund  for  reclaim- 
ing them  from  the  river.  The  State  of  Mississippi  thus  received 
about  seven  thousand  square  miles,  the  State  of  Arkansas  about 
four  thousand  square  miles,  the  State  of  Missouri  about  three 
thousand  square  miles,  and  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
less  extensive  tracts.     Thus  stimulated,  the  work    of  reclaiming 
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the  alluvial  lands  above  Red  River  was  entered  upon  in  earnest  ; 
and  by  State  legislation  its  ultimate  completion  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt. 

This  action  alarmed  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  who  reasoned  that 
the  closing  of  the  immense  reservoirs  furnished  by  these  lowlands 
to  the  Mississippi  floods  would  result  in  greatly  increasing  their 
height  in  Louisiana,  and  would  thus  render  a  much  greater  height 
necessary  for  the  levees — if,  indeed,  it  did  not  render  this  system  of 
protection  entirely  nugatory  for  that  State.  This  unforeseen  re- 
sult of  its  legislation  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
that  body  made  a  large  appropriation,  which  was  duly  approved 
by  the  President,  for  causing  the  necessary  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions to  be  made  to  determine  the  most  practicable  manner  of  pro- 
tecting the  country  against  inundation.  This  subject  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Major-General  A.  A.  Humphreys — then  Captain  and 
now  Chief  of  Engineers  U,  S.  Army.  His  operations  extended 
through  ten  years  ;  and  their  results  were  published  just  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  in  186L  The  figures  in  this  article  are 
taken  from  that  report,  which  was  full  and  elaborate.  * 

The  different  plans  of  protection  sometimes  available  in  similar 
cases  for  lesser  streams — namely,  diverting  tributaries,  holding 
back  by  artificial  reservoirs  the  surplus  flood  water,  to  be  used  in 
improving  low-water  navigation,  increasing  the  velocity,  and  thus 
reducing  the  flood  height  by  cutting  off  bends,  making  new  out- 
lets to  the  sea — all  proved  inapplicable  to  the  problem  presented 
by  the  Mississippi.  It  was,  however,  shown  that  the  reservoir  ac- 
tion of  the  great  swamp  basins 'of  the  upper  river  in  moderating 
floods  had  been  overestimated ;  indeed,  that  while  increasing  the 
difliculty  of  reclaiming  that  district,  they  hardly  affected  the  prob- 
lem in  Louisiana,  and  that  the  levee  system,  properly  carried  out, 
offered  secure  protection  to  the  entire  valley,  at  a  future  outlay  of 
about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  average  height  of  the  required  levees  above  the  level  of  the 
natural  banks  varies  from  about  seven  feet  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  near  New  Orleans,  to  about  fifteen  feet  along  the  middle 
of  the  Yazoo  front,  where  this  height  attains  its  maximum.  Con- 
sidering that  the  average  height  of  the  dykes  on  the  Vistula  is 
twenty  feet,  and  that  on  the  Po  and  on  the  Rhine,  below  Arnheim, 
they  often  exceed  the  height  necessary  for  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
this  result  renders  it  evident  that  no  engineering  or  financial  difli- 
culty need  prevent  the  early  and  secure  protection  of  the  country 
from  overflow. 

Except  for  the  reconstruction  delays,  there  is  then  no  insuperable 

*  Report  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River,  etc., 
etc.,  prepared  by  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  H.  L.  Abbot. 
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difficulty  in  soon  reclaiming  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  true  that  the  war,  by  destroying  most  of  the  local  wealth  other 
than  real  estate — by  ruining  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  these  lands, 
by  injuring  existing  levees  for  hostile  purposes  and  through  neglect, 
and  by  enhancing  the  price  of  labor,  has  greatly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  the  needful  levees ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disposition  to  make  large  expenditures  for  works  of  internal 
improvement  has  increased.  Thus  Congress  has  lately  appropriated 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds,  and  at  least  an  equal  amount  in 
lands,  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad ;  the  estimates 
for  the  Illinois  River  improvements,  including  water  connection 
with  Lake  Michigan,  exceed  twenty-one  millions;  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Rock  River  improvements  is  about  fifteen  millions — in- 
deed, the  amount  actually  expended  upon  the  Erie  Canal  exceeds 
thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and  this,  too,  mostly  paid  in  gold. 
It  is  indisputable  that  none  of  these  great  works  offiirs  any  com- 
parison in  prospective  revenue  to  the  interests  dependent  upon  re- 
claiming the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  cost,  at  present  prices,  of  restoring  the  levees  to  their  con- 
dition at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  closely  and  officially  esti- 
mated at  four  million  dollars.  But,  as  already  explained,  the  levees 
existing  at  that  time  were  entirely  insufficient  for  their  objects,  and 
the  expenditure  of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  at  the  then  prices 
was  required  to  really  secure  the  country  against  ovei-flow.  Allow- 
ing this  sum  to  have  been  practically  doubled  by  depreciation  of 
currency  and  increased  difficulty  in  procuring  labor,  we  have,  at 
present  prices,  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars  requisite  to  secure 
the  entire  region  against  overflow,  while  certain  most  valuable  dis- 
tricts— as  the  Yazoo  bottom  lands,  for  instance — may  be  protected 
by  investing  an  amount  not  greatly  exceeding  the  cost  of  a  couple 
of  Monitors. 

The  total  area  of  the  bottom  lands  is  about  32,000  square  miles, 
of  -which  a  mere  narrow  strip  along  the  main  stream  and  its  princi- 
pal tributaries  and  bayous  has  been  heretofore  opened  to  cultiva- 
tion. Protected  against  the  river  and  properly  drained,  this  would 
render  available  at  least  2,500,000  acres  of  sugar  land — or  more 
than  double  the  amount  heretofore  planted;  about  7,000,000 
acres  of  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  world,  capable  of  yielding  a 
bale  to  the  acre;  and  not  less  than  1,000,000  acres  of  corn  land 
of  unsurpassed  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  An  expenditure  of  less 
than  three  dollars  to  the  acre  (present  prices)  of  land  actually  made 
cultivatable  by  the  levees  would  thus  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  them 
from  overflow.  Supposing  the  cotton  lands  alone  to  be  under  cul- 
tivation, a  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  one  crop  would  nearly  pay 
the  cost  of  the  levees  for  the  entire  valley. 
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Once  secure  against  overflow,  the  value  of  these  rich  bottom  lands 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  So  easy  are  they  of  culture  that  before 
the  war  the  allowance  upon  well-stocked  plantations  in  the  Yazoo 
district  was  two  able-bodied  negroes  and  one  mule  to  thirty  acres 
of  cotton  land ;  and  this,  too,  when  the  negroes  were  so  lightly 
worked  that  they  rarely,  except  in  flood  emergencies,  were  required 
to  labor  upon  the  levees— this  being  regarded  as  too  severe  for 
their  strength.     Irish  labor  was  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  applying  the  levee  system  to  the  Mississippi,  a  very  false  prin- 
ciple has  been  heretofore  adopted ;  and,  in  consequence,  an  amount 
of  money  has  been  squandered  probably  sufiicient  to  securely 
protect  the  valley,  if  rightly  invested. 

Below  Red  River,  and  especially  below  Plaquemine,  the  land 
rapidly  slopes  from  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river  often  to  low 
cypress  swamps  and  lakes,  which  do  not  admit  of  drainage.  For 
this  reason  the  levees  have  been  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
as  near  the  river  as  possible,  both  to  reduce  their  height  and  to  se- 
cure as  large  an  area  as  practicable  for  cultivation.  In  this  section 
a  location  based  upon  this  principle  is  advisable,  especially  as  the 
caving  of  the  banks  is  so  gradual  that  with  proper  care  in  allowing 
space  in  the  bends  no  rapid  destruction  of  the  levee  need  occur. 

Above  Red  River,  especially  along  the  Yazoo  and  St.  Francis 
fronts,  the  problem  is  quite  different.  Here  there  is  an  extensive 
back  country,  well-provided  with  natural  drains  for  rain-water. 
Moreover,  the  caving  of  the  immediate  banks  is  rapid  and  highly 
destructive  to  the  levees.  The  injuries  to  the  works  during  the 
war  chiefly  arose  from  this  cause ;  and  they  were  so  serious  that 
many  bends,  especially  of  the  St.  Francis  front,  are  now  without 
levees ;  and  the  whole  region  is  liable  to  annual  inundation  in  con- 
sequence. The  rapid  rate  of  this  caving  is  illustrated  in  Council 
Bend,  where  the  river  has  encroached  a  mile  and  a  half  in  forty 
years.  The  vicious  system  of  closely  following  the  banks  of  the 
river  with  the  levees  was  inaugurated  in  this  district,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  the  time-honored  custom  in  the  lower  and  settled  part 
of  the  valley,  but  chiefly  because  the  first-comers  occupied  and 
planted  the  immediate  banks  to  secure  the  advantages  of  water 
transportation  for  their  crops  and  supplies.  The  levees  being  built 
by  a  tax  upon  land  under  cultivation,  they  were  very  naturally 
located  so  as  to  secure  the  property  of  the  resident  tax-payers.  This 
was  often  carried  to  the  absurd  length  of  enclosing  by  an  extensive 
loop  some  paltry  cotton-shed,  while  the  location  endangered  the 
crops  of  the  entire  neighborhood  for  many  miles  around. 

To  reclaim  this  portion  of  the  valley,  this  system  of  location 
should  be  radically  changed.  A  grand  guard  levee  of  ample 
height,  and  as  nearly  straight  as  possible,  should  be  constructed  so 
29 
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far  from  the  banks  as  to  be  secure  against  caving  into  the  river  for 
many  years.  When  areas  are  thus  sacrificed  sufficiently  large  to 
repay  the  investment,  an  exterior  levee,  following  the  bank,  might 
be  constructed  by  local  means  ;  but  the  security  of  the  back  coun- 
try should  never  be  imperilled  by  such  a  location  of  the  main  levee. 

In  some  localities  other  public  works  might  naturallj'^  unite  with 
the  levee  interest  in  reclaiming  the  country.  Thus  a  project  was 
on  foot,  a  year  or  two  since,  to  extend  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
from  its  present  terminus,  near  the  border  of  the  St.  Francis  bot- 
tom lands,  across  them  to  a  series  of  ridges  which  run  from  a  point 
opposite  Osceola,  to  Memphis,  parallel  to  and  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  the  general  course  of  the  Mississippi.  The  road-bed 
•  was  to  be  made  sufficiently  high  to  serve  for  a  guard  levee;  and 
immense  tracts  of  back  country  were  thus  to  be  secured  from  over- 
flow, and  furnished  with  railroad  communication  to  markets.  The 
owners  of  the  property  made  liberal  offers  of  land ;  but,  with 
the  uncertainties  of  confisnation  hanging  over  their  titles,  no  money 
could  be  raised  upon  such  securities,  and  the  project  is  understood 
to  be  awaiting  the  settlement  of  the  reconstruction  problem. 

The  land-owners  in  this  region  have  generally  nothing  left  by 
the  war  but  their  real  estate ;  and,  with  that  threatened  with  con- 
fiscation, they  find  it  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
restore  the  levees  to  a  proper  condition  for  safe  cultivation.  With 
heavy  taxes  impending,  and  no  means  to  depend  upon  but  their 
crops,  the  desire  was  recently,  and  is  doubtless  now,  universal  to 
honestly  accept  any  fair  terras  of  reconstruction,  and  to  devote 
their  whole  attention  to  retrieving  their  fortunes.  The  demand  for 
labor  is  great,  and  negroes  desirous  of  employment  can  readily 
eecure  it  at  good  wages.  The  necessity  for  their  labor,  and  the 
power  of  selecting  their  employers,  gives  them  the  strongest  pos- 
sible security  against  imposition.  Northern  settlers,  and  especially 
Northern  capital,  are  eagerly  welcomed,  and  many  plantations 
have  been  thus  leased  upon  a  venture — trusting  to  there  being  no 
general  overflow.  The  very  unusual  succession  of  "  great  floods  " 
of  late  has  disappointed  such  anticipations  in  many  instances. 

With  a  capacity  for  protection  against  inundation  at  an  outlay 
less  than  that  expended  in  constructing  the  Erie  Canal ;  with  resi- 
dents ready  to  welcome  new  comers  who  in  good  faith  devote  their 
energies  to  developing  the  country ;  with  a  climate  in  the  cotton 
lands  favorable  to  a  large  population,  and  in  the  sugar  lands  not 
unfavorable  after  acclimation,  it  seems  evident  that  this  immense 
tract  of  the  most  fertile  alluvion  in  the  world  cannot  long  remain 
a  waste,  where  deer  roam  undisturbed  among  the  young  cotton- 
woods  now  springing  up  upon  the  deserted  fields,  and  where,  in  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  steamboat,  one  may  plunge  into  a  canebrake 
or  a  cypress  swamp  inhabited  only  by  bears  and  alligators. 

Henry  L.  Abbot. 
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I  HAVE  noticed  that,  in  reviewing  their  lives,  people  usually 
retain  distinct  impressions  of  all  those  trivial  circumstances 
which  cluster,  barnacle-like,  around  the  crises.  I  know  that  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  me  in  the  story  1  have  to  tell ;  but  I 
cannot  account  for  it,  unless,  indeed,  the  senses  grow  acuter  when 
they  catch  a  whiff  of  destiny.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  a 
whiff  of  destiny  in  the  west  wind  which  was  blowing  through  our 
little  breakfast-room  upon  the  May  morning  when  my  story  dates, 
and  the  spicy  freshness  of  that  very  wind,  as  well  as  the  scene  it 
crossed,  are  all  most  clear  in  my  memory. 

We  were  waiting  for  Miss  Mason  to  come  to  breakfast.  I  had 
taken  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Avas  trying  to  fix  my 
mind  on  the  form  in  which  I  should  word  the  blessing  I  asked  on 
the  morning  meal ;  but  my  attention  would  wander,  first  to  the 
pattern  of  the  table-cloth,  the  chasing  of  the  coffee-urn,  the  glass 
of  crocus  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  to  the  sunshine  filtering 
through  the  syringa  bushes  outside  the  window,  and  spattering 
the  carpet  with  great  gold  blots,  to  the  color  of  Jenny  Brewster's 
brown  hair,  as  she  and  Jack  Claes  stood  (somewhat  closer,  I 
thought,  than  there  was  any  need  for)  looking  over  her  French 
exercise,  and  then  away  from  all  these  to  Miss  Mason.  Why  did 
Miss  Mason  keep  us  waiting  breakfast  ?  She  had  never  kept  us 
waiting  before.  Where  had  she  been  the  evening  previous,  when 
she  went  out  so  quietly  just  at  dark  and  did  not  get  home  until 
ten  o'clock,  and  gave  no  account  of  herself  either  going  or  return 
ing — where  had  she  been  that  she  must  delay  our  usually  punctual 
meal  in  order  to  get  over  the  fatigue  of  her  expedition  ? 

I  had  a  right  to  be  curious,  both  because  I  am  an  old  maid  and 
because  Miss  Mason  boarded  with  me,  and  was  in  a  manner  under 
my  protection.  She,  together  with  Jenny  Brewster  and  Jack 
Claes,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  comprised  my  family.  Jack  w^as 
my  nephew  and  adopted  heir,  and  the  handsomest,  cleverest  fellow 
(in  my  opinion)  that  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  He  had  returned 
home,  the  night  before,  for  a  short  visit — his  first  visit  since  he  left 
us,  six  months  earlier,  to  go  into  business  at  Riverbend.  It  was 
just  after  his  departure  that  I  consented  to  have  Jenny  Brewster 
to  board  with  me.  I  felt  somewhat  lonesome,  and  Jenny  was  like 
one  of  ourselves,  for  her  family  had  always  lived  in  Thorpe  until 
within  a  year  past,  when  they  moved  down  in  The  Hollow,  three 
miles  away ;    and  as  it  was  not  very  convenient  for  them  to  send 
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Jenny  in  to  school  every  morning,  they  were  glad  to  have  me  take 
charge  of  her.  And  I  was  glad  to  do  so,  even  though  Jenny  was 
no  great  favorite  of  mine.  She  was  a  pretty  and  nice  girl  enough, 
just  past  her  seventeenth  birthday,  and  as  fresh-looking  as  a 
flower;  but  she  was  one  of  those  demure,  milky-blooded,  manoeu- 
vring little  minxes  whom  people  in  general  call  "  so  child-like  and 
artless,"  but  whom  I  find  to  be  twice  as  deceitful  as  girls  of  quicker 
temper  and  less  self-control.  But  perhaps  I  was  prejudiced :  Jenny 
had  managed  to  secure  more  of  Jack's  attention  than  suited  me. 
That,  I  must  confess,  was  where  the  shoe  pinched. 

Miss  Mason  was  a  stranger  in  Thorpe.      She  came  there  early  in 
the  Winter  to  teach  music.     Not  only  was  she  a  stranger  in  Thorpe, 
but  she  seemed  to  h^ve  neither  friends,  home,  ties  nor  antecedents. 
She  was  endorsed,  however,  by  the   Ortons,  of  Boston,  a  family 
well  known  and  well  connected  in  our  village,  and  who,  having 
crossed  the  ocean  on  the  same  steamer  with  Miss  Mason  on  return- 
ing from  England,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  her  musical  acquire- 
ments and   lady-like  manners,  and  by  so  doing  enabled  her  to 
secure  a  large  class  of  pupils,  as  well  as  the  position  of  organist  in 
the   Church,   of    which   I   am    a    member.      It    was  under   such 
circumstances  that  I  received   her  into  my  family,  yielding  to  the 
solicitations  of  those  who  interested  themselves  in  her  settlement 
among  us,  and  were  anxious  to  secure  her  an  appropriate  home. 
At  first  I  felt  some  misgivings ;  for  mysteries — and  every  one  had 
to  admit  that  Miss  Mason  was  a  little  mysterious — have  a  disrelish 
in  our  clear,  criarde  New  England  atmosphere  ;    but  I  found  her 
so  well-bred  and  so  dignified  that  at  last  I  blushed  to  remember 
how  I  had  once  suspected  the  propriety  of  her  lone  womanhood. 
Miss  Mason  was  a  very  handsome  girl.      Her  features  were  like 
those  of  a  cameo — faultless  and  inexpressive.     She  had  blue  eyes 
— I  used  to  think  they  might  as  well  be  two  turquoises  as  two 
eyes  for  all  they  ever  betrayed — and  fair  hair ;  not  the  wavy,  lus- 
trous hair  common  to  beautiful  blondes,  but  silky  and  straight,  of 
a  pale,  opaque  amber  color.      But  these  details  do  not  represent 
her ;  they  convey  no  idea  of  her  icy  elegance  and  grace  and  style. 
She  was  reserved,  but  the  little  she  said  was  in  admirable  taste ; 
and  she  was  haughty,  not  in  the  way  of  "  putting  on  airs,"  but  as 
if,  being  superior,  she  could  not  help  knowing  it. 

But  in  the  meantime  Miss  Mason's  light,  quick  step  sounded  on 
the  stairway.  Jenny  Brewster  flirted  back  the  one  thick,  long 
ringlet  she  wore  behind  her  ear,  and  shut  her  book. 

"Now,  Jack,", she  said,  "you're  to  see  the  wonderful  Miss 
Mason  ! " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  survive  the  ordeal,"  Jack  had  time  to  answer, 
carelessly,  and  then  the  door  opened. 
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"  Miss  Mason,"  I  said,  "  this  is  my  nephew,  Mr.  Claes — my  boy, 
as  you  have  often  heard  me  call  him." 

Miss  Mason  bowed  in  her  ordinary  stately  way.  Jack  came  for- 
ward a  step,  looked,  stopped,  colored,  and  quite  amazed  me  by  the 
awkward  manner  in  which  he  acknowledged  my  introduction.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  him,  however,  but  me,  and  in  a  moment  more 
we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  the  blessing  asked,  the  buttered  toast 
brought  in,  and  Jenny  Brewster  chattering  in  her  pert,  provoking 
little  way  to  Jack,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  else  getting  a  word 
in. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  Miss  Mason  got  her  hat  and  shawl, 
took  her  roll  of  music  and  went  off  to  her  morning  duties;  I  busied 
myself  washing  the  silver,  as  was  my  old-fashioned  custom ;  and 
Jenny  dilly-dallied  on  one  pretence  and  another,  awaiting,  I  knew, 
to  see  if  Jack  would  not  offer  to  walk  to  school  with  her.  I  asked 
presently,  just  to  tease  her : 

"  What  ailed  you.  Jack,  when  I  introduced  Miss  Mason  ? — smit- 
ten at  first  sight,  weren't  you?" 

A  peculiar  expression  went  over  Jack's  face. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  that  precisely,  but — "  he  hesitated  an 
instant,  "  I  have  seen  Miss  Mason  before,  and  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  her  again,  here." 

"  You  have  seen  her  before  ?  "  I  asked.  And  then  I  felt  a  sudden 
repugnance  to  discuss  the  matter  further  before  Jenny.  I  couldn't 
have  accounted  for  this  repugnance ;  it  went  through  my  mind 
that  if  Jack  was  really  going  to  be  fond  of  her,  of  course  he'd  tell 
her  everything;  but,  for  the  time,  some  instinct  put  me  on  my 
guard  against  admitting  her  into  any  confidences  concerning 
Camilla  Mason.  I  felt  like  defending  the  one  against  the  other.  I 
turned  the  subject,  saying,  rather  sharply,  to  Jenny,  "  seems  to 
me  you're  going  to  be  late  to  school  this  morning — aren't  you  ?  " 

When  Jenny  had  finally  gone  we  went  from  the  breakfast-room 
to  the  garden,  and  into  the  Summer-house,  where  I  began  tacking 
little  straps  across  the  new  shoots  of  the  Michigan  rose  which  ran 
over  it.  He  brought  the  morning  paper  out  there,  and  stretched 
himself  on  the  seat. 

"And  where  did  you  ever  see  Miss  Mason  before  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  last  evening." 

"  Last  evening  ?  " 

"Yes."     He  waited  a  little,  as  though  reluctant  to  say  more. 

"Did  you  know  who  it  was  when  you  saw  her  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  not,  but  she  is  one  I  should  not  have  to  meet  more 
than  once  to  remember." 

"  Very  true." 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  went  on,  at  the  end  of  a  mo- 
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merit's  irresolution.  "  I  jumped  off  the  cars,  you  know,  where 
they  '  slow '  at  the  corners,  and  a  man  who  had  sat  near  me  did 
the  same.  I  noticed  him  particularly  for  two  or  three  reasons — 
one  was  that  I  fancied  he  was  following  me,  another  was  for  his 
evil  eye.  He  kept  a  few  paces  behind  me  as  I  struck  across 
through  Holt's  woods,  and  suddenly  I  came  face  to  face  with  a 
woman  who  was  walking  toward  us.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should 
be  mistaken  in  recoi^nizinG:  Miss  Mason  as  this  woman.  I  noticed 
even  her  clothes  :  she  was  dressed  in  black,  and  carried  a  long 
spray  of  arbutus  buds  in  her  hand.  There  was  something  pinched 
and  hard  about  the  expression  of  her  face,  which  it  did  not  have 
this  morning.  The  man  stopped  as  she  approached,  so  I  did  not 
see  the  meeting,  but  I  looked  back  and  saw  them  talking  together, 
walking  slowly  back  toward  the  corners." 

"  It  is  certainly  singular,"  I  said.  "  I  should  think  she  must  have 
known  you  this  morning." 

"  Of  course  she  must — as  well  as  I  her." 

"  Was  the  man  young  or  old,  and  what  sort  of  looking  man  ?  " 

"  Bad."  He  sat  scribbling  reflectively  on  the  margin  of  the  paper 
he  held.     "What  do  you  know  of  Miss  Mason?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,"  I  replied,  "  the  Ortons  spoke  of  her  in  the  highest 
terms." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Jack,  "  I  dare  say  it  was  some  rascally  dog  of  a 
brother  or  cousin  whom  she  has  to  help  out  of  his  scrapes,  and  she 
don't  want  it  talked  about,  which  is  natural  enough." 

But  I  couldn't  accept  this  version  so  readily.  I  felt  troubled. 
"A  bad-looking  man,  you  say.  How  bad? — evil,  or  vulgar,  or 
what?" 

"  Something  like  this." 

He  pencilled  a  face  upon  the  margin  of  his  newspaper.  It  was  a 
man's  face,  of  a  certain  sort  of  beauty,  but  sinister,  treacherous, 
"  bad,"  sure  enough,  in  its  expression. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  I  said,  half  in  fright  and  half  in  commiseration  of 
Miss  Mason's  connection  with  such  a  person ;  and,  in  my  interest  in 
the  matter,  I  let  fall  my  ball  of  twine.  The  circumstance  diverted 
our  attention.  Jack  stooped  for  the  ball,  and  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  door  of  the  summer-house.  There  stood  Miss  Mason. 
I  felt  so  guilty,  that  for  a  moment  I  could  not  speak ;  Miss  Mason 
was  not  a  person  with  whom  one  would  willingly  have  taken  a 
liberty.     I  stammered,  at  last : 

"  Were  you  looking  for  me,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  in  an  unconscious,  icy  way,  with  her  eyes 
on  the  unlucky  pencilling,  which  Jack,  in  his  consternation,  held 
directly  toward  her.  "I  have  come  home  with  a  bad  headache.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  any  more  lessons  to-day,  and  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  Nancy  might  make  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 
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"  Of  course.     Shall  I  go  and  see  to  it,  or  will  you  tell  her  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  her,  thank  you,  and  I  will  not  get  up  to  dinner." 
She  kept  her  eyes  still  on  the  pencilling,  with  the  same  icy  uncon- 
sciousness in  her  manner.  She  was  turning  to  go,  when,  all  at  once. 
Jack  sprang  up : 

**Miss  Mason — a  moment,"  he  said,  with  confusion. 

I  detected  some  surprise  and  more  scorn  in  her  face,  as  she 
waited,  and  I  thought  that,  if  he  was  going  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion, he  would  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 

"You  have  overheard  me  discussing  your  affairs, Miss  Mason." 

They  are  open  to  discussion,  Mr.  Claes,"  she  answered,  a  little 
hurriedly. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  annoying  for  me  to  feel  guilty  of  having 
taken  such  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  and  I  wish  to  explain — " 

She  interrupted  him,  saying,  pointedly : 

"  Between  strangers  I  do  not  think  explanations  are  ever  neces- 
sary," and  she  moved  as  if  she  meant  to  go. 

Jack  was  slightly  excited ;  he  stepped  forward,  even  put  out  his 
hand  to  detain  her,  and  said,  firmly  : 

"  Nevertheless,  you  must  permit  me  to  make  one.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  meet  you  last  evening,  and  thus  become  aware  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  none  of  my  business.  You  have  discovered 
me  discussing  this  circumstance.  The  explanation  I  wish  to  make 
is  this ;  Miss  Denby  is  the  same  to  me  as  a  mother,  and  you  must 
discriminate  between  my  having  spoken  to  her  of  your  affairs,  and 
having  made  them  a  matter  of  ordinary  gossip,  which  I  am  inca- 
pable of  doing." 

I  confess  that  I  didn't  see  tha^  he  had  mended  the  matter  much, 
but  it  was  Jack's  way  to  out  with  the  plain  truth  in  just  this 
straightforward  fashion. 

Miss  Mason  listened  with  a  kind  of  chiselled  arrogance.  I  ex- 
pected one  of  her  short,  stinging  replies.  To  my  surprise,  though, 
a  soft  shadow  stole  over  her  face,  and  she  said,  quite  gently : 

"The  matter  is  not  worth  mentioning,  Mr.  Claes,  but  I  thank 
you.-''     She  bowed  slightly  and  went  to  the  house. 

"  She  certainly  is  beautiful !  "  Jack  commented,  with  enthusiasm. 

I  rather  liked  to  have  him  admire  her,  as  an  antidote  to  his  ad- 
miration for  Jenny  Brewster;  but  it  would  occur  to  me,  and  un- 
pleasantly, that  it  was  very  odd  of  her  not  to  account  for  this 
mysterious  meeting,  when  so  direct  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
her. 

The  day  passed,  and  Miss  Mason  did  not  reappear.  In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  visitor,  through  whom  I  had  a  revelation.  This  vis- 
itor was  Mr.  Holt.  Mr.  Holt  is,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  big  man 
of  Thorpe.     Literally  he  is  little.      The  balance  of  his  ledger  is 
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heavy — different  from  the  balance  of  his  head.  He  is  quiet  and 
modest,  with  a  slight  chronic  cough,  like  the  cough  of  a  cat.  He 
had  at  that  time  been  for  five  years  a  widower,  and  (I  hope  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  in  his  favor  by  reserving  the  best  for  the  last) 
he  continued  to  wear  black  gloves !  Mr.  Holt  was  no  great  vis- 
itor, but  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  called  on  us  just  six  times 
within  the  past  three  months,  and  while  I  was  making  this  calcu- 
lation he  inquired  a  second  time  if  Miss  Mason  was  at  home.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  I  had  my  revelation ;  and  it  was  owing  to  it 
that  I  replied  that  I  would  go  and  ascertain  if  Miss  Mason  was  not 
able  to  come  to  the  parlor.  I  found  her  sitting  in  the  twilight,  by 
the  open  window,  resting  her  head  on  her  hand.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry  she  said  she  was  better  and  would  come  down.  As  I  was 
leaving  the  room  I  noticed,  thrown  across  the  bureau,  a  withered 
spray  of  arbutus  buds.  In  a  few  minutes  she  joined  us  in  the  par- 
lor. I  watched  her  sharply,  to  see  if  she  suspected  what  had  just 
occurred  to  me  respecting  the  object  of  Mr.  Holt's  visits,  but,  as 
usual,  could  make  nothing  out  of  her  expression.  I  was  never 
more  struck,  however,  with  her  dignity  and  esprit,  and  I  wondered 
how  Jack,  who  really  liked  intelligence  in  a  woman's  talk,  could 
sit  ofi*  in  one  corner  as  he  did,  listening  to  Jenny  Brewster's  chip- 
pering. 

Jenny  was  in  high  feather  that  night ;  she  always  was  when 
she  could  monopolize  Jack ;  and  to  be  doing  that  and  slighting 
Miss  Mason  at  the  same  time  gave  the  feat  a  peculiar  relish.  Jenny 
Brewster  and  Camilla  Mason  were  natural-born  contraries — oppo- 
sites,  I  should  say,  if  it  wasn't  for  Dean  Trench.  Miss  Mason  had 
that  civilly-superior  manner  toward  people  she  did  not  like  which 
was  exasperating  in  spite  of  its  politeness,  and  Jenny  was  one 
who  felt  herself  of  a  great  deal  of  consequence  (her  family  were 
well  off),  but  had  none  of  the  tact  or  knowledge  of  society  where- 
by to  make  others  feel  it,  too.  Miss  Mason,  at  Mr.  Holt's  request, 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  Jack,  deserting  Jenny's  corner,  came 
over  and  stood  beside  the  instrument.  As  he  did  so,  I  saw  Mr. 
Holt  cast  furtive,  anxious  glances  at  him,  and  my  suspicion  was 
confirmed.  I  was  just  so  much  of  a  match-maker  as  good-natured 
old  maids  are  usually,  and  I  was  in  quite  a  flutter  of  spirits  at  my 
discovery.  It  was  just  the  destiny  for  Miss  Mason,  so  I  thought, 
to  make  some  such  match  ! 

The  fortnight  allotted  for  Jack's  visit  slipped  hastily  away.  The 
two  girls  and  he  went  a  great  deal  together,  and  his  attention  to 
Jenny  began  to  be  generally  remarked.  Since  that  morning  in  the 
summer-house  I  had  never  heard  him  expressing  admiration  for 
Miss  Mason,  and  yet  I  sometimes  suspected  he  felt  more  than  he 
was  himself  aware  of.     He  was  quite  a  musician,  and  loved  music 
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with  passion;  so  Miss  Mason's  playing  was  naturally  very  attrac- 
tive to  him,  and  he  went  every  evening  to  the  parlor  and  listened 
as  she  practiced  for  a  couple  of  hours.  To  that  much  encroach- 
ment upon  her  monopoly  Miss  Jenny  had  to  submit. 

Regarding  Miss  Mason's  impression  about  Jack,  I  had  no  idea 
until  the  evening  before  his  return  to  Riverbend.  That  evening 
we  were  invited  to  a  party  at  the  Ortons,  cousins  to  the  Ortons  of 
Boston,  who  had  endorsed  Miss  Mason.  They  were  among  our 
leading  people,  and  entertained  with  considerable  style,  and  Jenny 
was  seriously  engrossed  with  her  preparations  for  some  days  be- 
forehand. When  the  day  arrived  she  came  home  from  school  at 
noon  and  began  her  toilet,  which  occupied  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  She  little  knew  what  she  risked  by  being  thus  off  duty,  for 
Jack  and  Miss  Mason  had  a  two  hours'  chat  that  afternoon,  sitting 
in  the  bay  window  of  the  breakfast  room,  through  which  the  sun- 
shine had  drifted  so  brightly  into  ray  memory  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  home,  while  I  sat  by,  trimming  a  head-dress  and  think- 
ing what  a  rarity  a  sensible,  spirited  conversation,  such  as  I  was 
listening  to,  was.  They  talked  of  books  and  music,  art  and  char- 
acter, those  wide  topics,  through  which,  as  through  open  windows, 
we  see  into  souls  ;  and  I  wondered  again,  as  I  had  on  the  evening 
of  Mr.  Holt's  visit,  how  Jack  could  content  himself  with  Jenny, 
when  he  might  be  talking  with  Camilla  Mason.  I  presume  they 
learned  more  of  one  another  during  that  two  hours'  chat  than  dur- 
ing all  the  previous  two  weeks.  Jenny  came  down  to  tea  with  her 
hair  in  crimp  and  otherwise  in  a  chrysalis-like  condition ;  and  even 
Miss  Mason  was  not  wliolly  party-proof,  for  she  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring to  omit  her  usual  after-tea  practice  and  to  go  directly  to  her 
room.  Jack  interfered,  however.  "  This  is  my  last  evening.  Miss 
Mason,"  he  said  ;  "  are  you  not  going  to  play  for  me  ?"  There  Avas 
an  unwonted  familiarity  as  well  as  a  kind  of  entreaty  in  his  tone, 
which  must  have  been  evident  to  Miss  Mason  as  it  was  to  me.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  an  instant,  then  raised  them  gravely,  as  much  as 
to  ask :  "  Do  I  ever  play  for  yow,  Mr.  Claes  ?  "  and  answered, 
quietly,  "  Not  now." 

At  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  the  parlor  and  met  Miss  Mason  at  the 
door.  Jenny,  too,  was  punctual,  and  joined  us  after  a  few  min- 
utes. She  looked  especially  pretty  in  her  new  dress — very  much 
as  a  white  kitten  looks  especially  pretty  with  new  ribbons  in  its 
ears.  She  had  a  white  tarletan,  puffed  to  the  waist,  her  plump 
neck  and  round  arms  were  bare,  and  she  wore  the  pink  coral-  neck- 
lace and  bracelets  her  father  had  recently  given  her.  Miss  Mason 
was,  as  usual,  in  black — a  heavy,  lustreless  silk  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  over  the  water.  It  was  made  with  a  long 
train,  and  had  no  trimmings,  but  it  suited  her  tall,  elegant  figure. 
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Presently  Jack  joined  us,  bringing  with  him  two  very  pretty 
wreaths  of  spiraea  which  he  had  been  making.  He  offered  one  to 
each  of  the  girls,  and  asked  them  to  wear  them.  Jenny  looked  to 
see  if  one  was  any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  other,  and  finding 
them  precisely  alike,  took  her's  rather  indifferently,  and  went  to  the 
glass  to  put  it  on. 

"  Garden  flowers  are  ridiculous  for  a  party,  any  way,"  she  said, 
jerking  and  tAvisting  the  wreath,  which  ill  became  her  crimped  and 
ribboned  head.  "  They'd  be  all  shriveled  up  in  an  hour  ! "  and,  a 
little  red  and  a  good  deal  vexed,  she  proceeded  to  disentangle  the 
wreath,  and,  throwing  it  on  the  floor,  she  tried  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages done  to  her  head-dress. 

Jack's  attentions  were  quite  general  during  the  evening.  Jenny 
solaced  herself  with  the  book-store  clerk. 

After  supper.  Miss  Mason  played.  She  had  run  through  some 
fantasias  and  a  brilliant  mazourka,  and  then  suddenly  her  fingers 
slid  into  that  limpid  prelude  of  Doehler's  "  Reverie,"  and  its  shrill 
shiver  of  despair  went  through  the  crowd.  People  began  to  talk 
instantly.  Most  of  those  around  the  piano  moved  away.  Jack 
Claes,  however,  crossed  the  room,  and  stood  by  her,  listening. 
When  she  stopped  playing,  he  said : 

"That  is  V amende  honorable  for  your  refusal  to  play  for  me 
awhile  ago." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  simply,  "I  meant  that  for  you." 

An  exultant  look  leaped  to  his  eyes ;  she  was  rising  from  the 
piano  and  did  not  seem  to  see  it.  She  looked  superbly,  some  way, 
at  that  moment :  there  was  the  faintest  red  in  her  cheeks,  a  gleam 
in  her  blue,  jewel-like  eyes — a  kind  of  splendor  over  her  whole 
face. 

"  Your  garden  flowers  have  not  '  shriveled '  up,"  said  Jack, 
softy,  bending  toward  her,  and  seeming  to  yield  deliglitedly  to  his 
admiration  of  \iQYram9sant  figure  and  face.  "Have  you  charmed 
them  ?  " 

Her  whole  expression  changed ;  her  cold  reserve  came  back  at 
once.  There  was  even  a  faint  look  of  fright,  as  though  she  had 
caught  herself  back  suddenly  from  the  brink  of  some  chasm. 

"  I  had  forgotten  them,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  shrug. 

Jack  bowed.  A  few  minutes  after  I  saw  Jenny  Brewster  on  his 
arm,  and  Mr.  Holt  talking  to  Miss  Mason. 

The  Summer  slipped  along  monotonously  after  Jack's  departure. 
Jenny  used  to  hear  from  him  at  intervals.  She  never  showed  me 
the  letters,  Avhich  I  knew  was  only  her  artful  little  way  of  insinu- 
ating that  there  was  something  in  them  a  third  party  might  not 
see.     But  I  didn't  believe  it ! 

Miss  Mason  was  still  white,  cold  as  usual.     She,  too,  received 
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some  music  and  a  note  from  Jack  soon  after  he  left  Thorpe.  She 
never  played  the  music.  I  do  not  think  she  ever  answered  the 
note.  She  seemed  out  of  health  as  the  Summer  advanced,  but  she 
evaded  all  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  would  seem  irritated  by 
any  reference  to  her  ill  looks.  She  grew  colder  and  stiller  than 
ever;  her  manner  became  oppressive  to  me.  I  wondered  what 
was  weighing  on  her  spirits,  and  annoying  suspicions  would  creep 
in  concerning  her.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Holt  continued  his  visits  quite 
regularly.  I  was  convinced  that  Miss  Mason  was  the  object  of 
them ;  even  Jenny,  who  was  usually  too  much  absorbed  in  herself 
to  be  curious  about  the  aftairs  of  others,  perceived  where  his  atten- 
tions were  pointed,  and  thought  "  he  would  be  quite  a  catch  for  a 
music  teacher  I  "  Such  thrusts  seemed  to  do  Jenny  a  world  of 
good.  She  and  Miss  Mason  did  not  get  on  any  better  together  as 
time  advanced  ;  her  small  peckings  seemed  to  goad  Miss  Mason 
now,  whereas  formerly  she  had  been  quite  indifferent  to  them. 
Two  or  three  times  I  caught  her  looking  at  Jenny  with  a  passionate 
sort  of  envy,  or  hatred,  or  malice — I  could  not  tell  which,  or  why 
she  looked  so. 

Poor  Jenny  was  destined  to  go  through  with  quite  an  ordeal  of 
suffering  that  Summer.  She  was  ailing  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  finally  came  down  with  typhoid  fever.  The  fever  ran  high 
and  long,  and,  of  course,  we  all  took  our  share  in  caring  for  her. 
Miss  Mason  offered  several  times  to  sit  up  with  her  at  night,  but 
we  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  accept  her  services  for  some  weeks. 
I  would  rather  not  have  done  so  at  all,  she  was  so  miserable  her- 
self; but  one  night,  when  Jenny  was  at  the  worst,  she  seemed  so 
anxious  to  do  her  part  that  it  was  arranged  for  her  to  watch. 
When  bed  time  came,  however,  she  was  looking  so  wan  and  hag- 
gard that  I  urged  her  to  let  me  remain  in  her  place.  It  struck  me 
that  there  was  something  like  a  feverish  excitement  in  the  way  she 
insisted  upon  watching  with  the  sick  girl. 

I  went  to  bed  with  an  uneasiness  and  weight  upon  my  mind. 
That  I  should  do  so  was  natural  enough,  with  such  extreme  sickness 
under  my  roof;  but,  in  addition,  I  seemed  to  perceive  the  shadow 
of  coming  fate.  It  was  a  sultry  August  night ;  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
and  tossed  and  turned,  and  could  not  rest,  and  as  I  asked  myself, 
over  and  over,  the  occasion  of  my  extreme  nervousness,  my  mental 
reply  shaped  itself  over  and  again,  and  alvvays  the  same:  I  dis- 
trusted Miss  Mason.  I  would  have  given  anything  not  to  have 
done  so ;  I  could  assign  no  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,  but  I  could 
not  force  the  fact  of  my  suspicion  from  my  mind  ;  I  distrusted  her ; 
and  in  a  vain  effort  to  quiet  my  distrust  I  finally  fell  asleep. 

I  was  wakened  by  the  clock  striking  three,  and  I  started  up  with 
the   consciousness   that   something   was   happening.      I    listened. 
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There  was  not  a  sound  through  the  house.  It  was  I  who  had  re- 
ceived the  doctor's  directions  for  the  night,  and  I  knew  that  Jenny 
was  to  hav^e  her  medicine  at  that  hour.  Could  Miss  Mason  have 
fallen  asleep  ?  I  strained  my  ears ;  the  door  of  my  room  was  open, 
but  I  could  not  hear  the  faintest  stir,  and,  with  every  moment,  the 
oppression  with  which  I  woke  gained  upon  me  horribly.  I  got  up 
at  last,  stole  across  the  entry,  pushed  the  door  of  Jenny's  room 
open  very  softly,  and  looked  in.  The  night  lamp  burned  rather 
dimly,  but  I  still  saw  everything  with  distinctness.  Miss  Mason 
was  standing  by  the  bedside ;  she  was  in  her  night-dress;  a  gay 
striped  shawl,  which  she  seemed  to  have  had  about  her,  had  fallen 
to  her  waist,  and  trailed  along  on  the  floor.  Her  cold  blue  eyes 
were  blazing  ;  there  was  a  small  scarlet  spot  in  each  of  her  wan 
cheeks.  She  held  a  phial,  from  which  she  was  dropping  a  red 
liquid  into  a  table  spoon,  and  both  her  hands  trembled.  I  took  all 
this  in  at  a  glance,  and  1  felt  the  inability  to  move  which  is  com- 
mon in  nightmare.  But,  notwithstanding  the  spell,  if  I  may  call  it 
so,  which  was  on  me,  I  took  in  all  the  surroundings  of  the  room. 
Miss  Mason  had  evidently  been  writing  ;  her  table  stood,  covered 
with  papei-s,  not  far  from  the  bed  ;  I  glanced  mechanically  past  that 
to  the  bureau,  where  I  had  laid  a  letter  which  had  come  for  Jenny 
from  Jack  that  evening.  This  letter  was  gone  I  At  the  moment 
I  noticed  this  fact.  Miss  Mason  finished  dropping  the  liquid ;  she 
set  the  phial  on  the  stand,  and  bent  over  Jenny,  who  was  in  a  heavy 
stupor,  as  if  to  give  her  the  potion.  At  this  motion  the  blood 
rushed  to  my  brain.  I  recalled  that  the  medicine  to  be  given  was 
in  powders,  not  liquid ;  my  eyes  fastened  upon  the  phial,  which 
was  of  a  curious  shape,  with  a  glass  stopple ;  I  recognized  having 
seen  it  on  Miss  Mason's  toilet-stand  !  A  stifling,  horrible  convic- 
tion came  over  me.  I  struggled  to  stir.  She  had  put  her  arm 
under  Jenny's  head ;  the  spoon  touched  her  lips.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  shrieked,  but  I  suppose  I  really  uttered  only  a  feeble  sound, 
as  I  staggered  into  the  room.  Miss  Mason  started  back  ;  the  spoon 
fell ;  its  contents  dabbed  the  bed-spread,  like  blood ;  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  side,  and  glared  at  me  with  the  expression  of  a 
somnambulist. 

"  Thank  God !  "  I  gasped,  "  that  I  have  spared  you  the  commis- 
sion of  such  a  deed  !  " 

She  seemed  to  crouch  away  from  me.  Her  features  were  dis- 
torted and  rigid ;  her  right  hand  clutched  the  fringe  of  the  shawl 
about  her,  spasmodically. 

"  Miss  Denby,  save  me  !  "  she  stammered  out. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes ;  it  was  a  mean  act !  "  she  replied,  still  as  if  she  were  not 
awake,  though  I  believed  she  was  afiecting  the  manner. 
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"What  was?"  I  asked. 

Slie  continued  to  stare  vacantly  at  me.  "What  I  have  been 
doing,"  she  said. 

Her  expression  appeared  to  me  assumed.  I  was  convinced  that 
she  was  acting.  I  felt  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  had 
devolved  on  me. 

"  Miss  Mason,"  I  said,  as  collectedly  as  I  could,  "  your  tragical 
attitude  seems  to  me  an  unbecoming  affectation.  I  wish  you  to  be 
plain  with  me.  My  sudden  entrance  has  overcome  you,  and  inter- 
fered with  your  plans.  Explain  to  me  what  you  were  doing  ?  " 
Her  influence  over  me  was  still  so  great,  that  I  could  not  word 
what  I  had  to  say  more  explicitly.     She  replied,  quietly : 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

This  revolted  me.     I  continued,  sternly : 

"  When  I  opened  the  door,  you  were  on  the  point  of  adminis- 
tering to  Jenny  Brewster  something  which,  in  your  agitation,  you 
have  spilled.  Whatever  this  was,  you  were  giving  it  contrary  to 
the  doctor's  directions.     I  wish  to  know  what  it  was." 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  crossed  her  face.  She  moved,  as  if  to 
posses  herself  of  the  phial,  but  I  was  nearer  the  stand,  and  laid  my 
hand  on  it  firmly. 

"  Why — why — Miss  Denby,"  she  said,  beginning  to  shiver  hyster- 
ically— "  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  to  tell  me  what  you  were  attempting  to 
give  Jenny  Brewster,  and  why  ?  "  I  know  my  voice  was  cruel. 
She  broke  down,  and  began  to  sob. 

"It  was  the  new  medicine,"  she  said,  agitatedly.  "It  should 
have  been  given  precisely  at  three.  I  reproach  myself  bitterly  for 
being  behindhand.     I  was  so  distracted— so  unhappy — " 

There  was  a  shudder  in  her  voice. 

"  The  new  medicine  !  "  I  repeated.  "  Has  the  doctor  been  here 
throujrh  the  night?" 

"He  was  here  at  twelve.  He  was  called  somewhere  out  of  town, 
and  stopped  on  the  way.  He  found  some  change  in  Jenny,  and 
altered  the  medicine." 

"He  made  it  up  himself?"  I  asked,  glancing  at  the  little  orna- 
mented phial  and  its  contents. 

"  Yes  " — she  seemed  to  read  my  suspicion — "  I  got  my  ammonia 
bottle,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  room  to  contain  the  mixture." 

It  was  horrible  to  have  it  so,  but  her  words  sounded  false  to  me. 
I  did  not  believe  her.  My  position  was  painful.  In  face  of  such 
an  explanation,  it  would  have  been  inhuman  to  have  raised  an 
alarm.  I  wished  to  send  for  the  doctor  on  some  pretext,  to  have 
the  story  verified,  but  I  was  afraid  to  leave  her  alone  with  Jenny 
while  I  went  to  call  Nancy,  or  to  send  her  to  do  so,  lest,  if  my  sus- 
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picion  was  correct,  she  should  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape.  While,  at  the  same  time,  if  her  story  was  true,  I  was 
taking  the  responsibili-ty  of  omitting  the  medicine,  which  I  dare 
not  give  upon  her  word.  I  felt  the  injustice  of  manifesting  my 
suspicions  upon  such  grounds  as  I  had.  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.     I  said,  at  last : 

"  Miss  Mason,  you  were  unnaturally  agitated  by  my  sudden  en- 
trance.    I  confess  that  I  am  nervous.     For  both  our  sakes,  tell  me 
why  you  did  not  give  this  medicine  at  the  appointed  hour  ?  " 
The  blood  flubhed  over  her  face,  and  left  it  white  as  marble. 
"  I  have  been  doing  a  mean,  wicked  deed.     I  forgot  everything 
in  doing  it.     When  I  fancied  myself  detected,  I  lost  my  control." 
"  What  was  this  deed  ?  " 

"  Opening  and  reading  Jenny's  letter  from  Mr.  Claes !  "  She 
spoke  calmly,  but  with  evident  effort,  as  though  constrained  in  spite 
of  herself. 

"  Why  did  you  open  the  letter?"  I  asked. 
The  blood  flushed  again  over  her  white  face,  like  a  stain. 
^^  I  had  to  know  .^"  she  said,  with  an  imperious  sort  of  gesture. 
"  What  ?  "     Afterward  I  could  hardly  believe  I  had  asked  these 
questions  of  Camilla  Mason. 

"  Whether  he  loved  her !  "  iii  a  hoarse,  hissing  way. 
As  she  said  these  words  the  clock  struck  four.  The  flying  time 
recalled  me  to  the  necessity  of  action.  At  that  moment,  to  my  in- 
expressible relief,  there  was  a  rumble  of  wheels  which  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  an  instant  after  Dr.  Brown  was  stepping  softly  up 
the  stairs.  Quick  as  thought  I  threw  Miss  Mason's  shawl  over  the 
red  stain  on  the  bedspread.  Dr.  Brown  stepped  up  to  his  patient. 
"  I  felt  anxious  about  her,"  he  said,  "  and  thought  I'd  stop  on  my 
way  home."  He  turned  to  Miss  Mason.  Have  you  noticed  any 
effect  from  the  medicine  ?     You  have  given  it  twice,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  came  forward  and  blundered  through  with  some  sort  of  story 
about  our  not  having  liked  to  rouse  Jenny. 

"  What ! "  said  the  doctor,  bristling ;  "  she  has  not  had  it  all ! 
Where  is  the  phial  ?  " 

My  last  state  was  certainly  worse  than  my  first !  To  have  ac- 
cused another  wrongfully  is  certainly  pitiable  ;  to  have  trifled  with 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  sick  girl,  perhaps,  more  pitiable 
still ;  and  to  have  become  a  target  for  the  good  doctor's  wrath, 
something  to  be  trembled  at.  I  handed  him  the  phial.  He  mea- 
sured and  administered  the  medicine,  and  took  himself  off  in  a  huff, 
muttering  something  about  it  being  bad  enough  to  ride  night  and 
day  at  every  one's  beck  and  call,  without  being  snubbed  to  boot 
by  a  couple  of  ignorant  women  ! 

I  was  alone  again  with  Miss  Mason.     To  admit  my  suspicion  by 
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apologizing  for  it  was  impossible.  I  was  thankful  that  the  evident 
excitement  under  which  she  labored  appeared  to  blunt  her  facul- 
ties and  prevent  her  fully  realizing  what  had  occurred.  I  went  to 
her.  "  My  child,"  I  said,  "  you  need  rest ;  it  is  nearly  daylight ; 
leave  Jenny  to  me  now."  I  did  not  offer  any  guarantee  for  keep- 
ing sacred  the  confidence  I  had  wrung  from  her.  Such  a  course 
would  not  have  answered  with  such  a  person.  She  seemed  even  a 
little  grateful  to  be  relieved,  and  obeyed  me.  I  took  my  place 
then  beside  our  patient,  and  did  not  leave  her  for  twelve  hours. 
During  that  time  the  desired  change  occurred,  and  she  soon  after 
became  convalescent. 

The  conflict  which  had  hollowed  Camilla  Mason's  cheeks  and 
shaken  her  nerves  appeared  to  have  ended  with  the  discovery  she 
made  when  she  opened  Jack  Claes'  letter.  She  rallied,  resumed 
her  even  spirits,  was  as  perfectly  and  icily  beautiful  as  ever.  One 
morning  in  September,  a  week  after  Mrs.  Brewster  had  started 
with  Jenny  for  a  fortnight  of  travel,  she  came  to  me  and  informed 
me,  in  a  few  cold,  explicit  words,  that  she  was  engaged  to  Mr. 
Holt.  I  was  scarcely  surprised  ;  I  was  rather  gratified.  She  had 
been  in  love  with  Jack  Claes ;  but  such  statues  do  not  suffer  much 
from  such  disappointments,  I  argued ;  and,  in  a  worldly  way,  Syl- 
vester Holt  was  a  "  great  catch."  At  that  time  I  think  the  mem- 
ory of  the  blue,  blazing  eyes  and  stained  cheeks  I  had  seen  that 
August  night  must  have  faded  from  me. 

She  was  to  remain  and  be  married  from  my  house.  She  said, 
when  I  asked  her  to  do  so :  "I  have  neither  home  nor  friends. 
Miss  Denby ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay."  Mr.  Holt  wished  her  to  go 
to  Boston  with  him  and  select  new  furniture  for  his  house  before 
their  marriage.  He  likewise  extended  the  invitation  to  me  to  ac- 
company them,  and  I  accepted  it,  as  Camilla  would  not  go  other- 
wise. I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  she  should  accept  a  biidal 
dress  as  my  present.  1  was  all  the  while  trying  to  ease  my  con- 
science toward  her;  and  then,  too,  I  believe  no  one  in  the  world 
enjoys  wedding  preparations  so  well  as  an  old  maid. 

We  had  a  delijjhtful  week  in  Boston.  I  was  twice  as  zealous  as 
the  bride  elect,  who,  in  truth,  was  not  zealous  at  all.  Mr.  Holt 
spent  his  money  like  a  prince,  and  munificence  makes  even  a  man 
who  coughs  like  a  cat,  agreeable.  His  present  to  Camilla  was  a 
set  of  pearls ;  he  remembered  me  with  a  cashmere  shawl  of  such 
royal  dimensions  that  I  shall  certainly  have  to  quarter  it  before  I 
can  wear  it. 

We  had  a  couple  of  weeks  left,  after  our  return  to  Thorpe,  prior 
to  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding.  They  were  busy  weeks,  I  assure 
you.  I  used  to  look  at  Camilla — superb  in  her  haughty  indiffer- 
ence— and  think  what  a  ma2:nificent  mistress  she  would  be  for  Mr. 
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Holt's  magnificent  mansion !  She  seemed  neither  happy  nor  un- 
happy. I  had  no  patience  with  her  coldness.  I  was  afraid  that 
underneath  her  calm  she  was  hiding  her  thwarted  passion,  and, 
though  I  believe  in  love,  old  maid  that  I  am,  I  didn't  believe  that 
love  was  what  Camilla  Mason  required  ! 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  day,  Jenny  Brewster  came  in.  Of  course 
she  was  sliown  the  bridal  finery. 

"  Corded  silk,"  she  commented,  examining  the  make  of  the  wed- 
ding dress.  "  Very  pretty  ;  but  why  in  the  world  did  you  have  it 
high  neck?     I'm  going  to  have  low  neck  and  a  Honiton  berthe." 

I  saw  a  gray  shade  go  over  Camilla's  face. 

"  It  is  all  decided  then,  eh  ?  "  I  asked  of  Jenny.  She  colored  and 
acted  as  if  she  liad  said  what  she  didn't  mean  to. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding.  I  had  written  to  Jack 
that  he  must  come  on.  I  thought  Camilla  might  as  well  get  over 
her  weakness  first  as  last.  He  had  not  yet  arrived,  though,  and  I 
was  in  considerable  trouble  about  it. 

Camilla  would  seldom  allow  me  to  leave  her  alone  with  her 
lover,  but  that  night,  both  from  having  some  things  to  see  to  and 
from  a  feeling  of  humanity  toward  the  man  who  had  given  me  a 
cashmere^  I  left  the  parlor  at  nine  o'clock,  and  went  to  make  a  final 
review  of  the  preparations,  which  had  progressed  finely.  The  jellies 
were  exhibiting  more  consistency  in  their  conduct  than  home-made 
jellies  sometimes  do.  The  frosting  of  the  cakes  had  neither 
blistered  nor  cracked.  The  borrowed  silver  was  safe  under  lock 
and  key.  Up  stairs,  in  the  spare  chamber,  the  white  silk  spread 
amply  over  the  bed.  The  boxes  containing  gloves,  fan  and  veil, 
were  in  their  appointed  places.  The  pearls,  owing  to  my  precau- 
tion, were  hidden  from  sight  in  the  shoe  bag.  I  went  down  stairs 
saying  to  myself :  "  She  certainly  is  going  to  do  well !  "  Mr.  Holt 
was  just  departing.  Poor  man  !  I  had  not  heard  him  cough  once 
within  the  past  hour. 

The  following  morning  dawned  gloriously,  with  the  glow  and 
sparkle  which  only  October  mornings  have.  The  wedding  prepa- 
rations had  encroached  everywhere,  so  we  were  eating  biscuits  from 
the  pile  of  which  Nancy  was  making  sandwiches,  and  drinking  our 
coffee  standing,  in  the  kitchen.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  walked  Jack 
Claes.  He  looked  strangely  excited.  "  Camilla,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
"I  must  see  j^ou  a  minute."  She  set  her  cup  down  and  followed 
him,  without  a  word. 

A  half  hour  passed.  I  was  beginning  to  get  flurried,  when  the 
street  door  shut  pretty  loudly,  and  Camilla's  voice  said  from  the 
parlor :  "  Miss  Denby." 

I  went  directly  to  her.     "  My  dear,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  be  married  to-day,"  she  said,  in  the  most  ordinary 
of  tones.     "  I  have  to  go  away." 
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I  drew  in  my  breath.  My  bands  went  up,  palms  outward,  but 
not  a  syllable  did  I  say. 

"  Something  has  occurred — something  very  unexpected.  I  can- 
not marry  Mr.  Holt.     I  had  no  right  to  promise  to  many  any  one." 

I  gasped  at  her,  still  without  speaking. 

"  I  only  wish  that  I  had  not  delayed  until  now  acquainting  you 
Avith  my  history,"  she  continued.  "  I  must  tell  you  what  is  neces- 
sary as  briefl}^  as  possible.  I  have  but  one  relative  in  the  world — 
my  father.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  have  to  tell  you  that  he  is  a  disso- 
lute, immoral  man.  But  he  was  an  indulgent  father,  and,  spite  of 
his  faults,  I  once  loved  him  dearly.  But  he  became  involved,  and 
in  tlie  power  of  a  man  who,  as  the  price  of  shielding  and  saving 
him,  required  that  I  should  marry  him.  I  Avas  powerless,  and  I 
consented,  but  my  loathing  for  the  man  was  such  that  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  proposed  marriage  I  ran  away.  It  was  then  I  went  to 
England.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  myself  there  forced  me,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  to  return.  I  had  been  six  months  in  Thorpe 
when  my  father  discovered  my  whereabouts,  and  came  after  me. 
It  was  my  meeting  with  him  of  which  Mr.  Claes  was  the  involun- 
tary witness.  At  that  time  we  believed  that  Philip  Henderson — 
the  man  in  whose  power  he  was — was  dead.  He  had  entered  the 
Confederate  service  when  the  war  broke  out,  deserted,  been  re- 
captured, and  hung,  as  we  heard,  for  desertion.  During  the  year 
and  a-half  I  had  been  parted  from  my  father  I  had  acquired  an 
utter  loathing  for  the  life  I  had  led  with  him.  I  besought  him  not 
to  persecute  me,  and  agreed  to  send  him  half  my  earnings,  which 
I  have  done.  I  never  expected  to  see  him  again.  Two  days  since, 
Mr.  Claes,  happening  to  be  on  the  hotel  stoop  at  Riverbend,  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  my  father  (whom  he  recognized),  accompanied 
by  a  man  whom  illness  had  obliged  to  stop  there.  This  sick  man 
was  Pliilip  Henderson.  The  news  we  got  of  his  death  was  false. 
He  had  heard  in  some  way  of  ray  approaching  marriagCj  and 
threatened  my  father  with  exposure,  and  the  ignominious  punish- 
ment consequent  upon  it,  unless  he  at  once  fulfilled  the  agreement 
and  obliged  me  to  become  his  wife.  They  had  started  for  Thorpe 
when  Mr.  Henderson's  illness  forced  them  to  stop  at  Riverbend. 
Mr.  Claes'  recognition  of  my  father  led  to  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  I  have  related  to  you.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  bring  me  this  news.  My  father  commands  me  to  oome 
to  him  at  once,  forbids  me  to  marry  Mr.  Holt ;  assures  me  that  if  I 
disregard  him  his  very  life  will  be  at  Philip  Henderson's  mercy. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  have  no  choice.  My  father  has  a 
right  to  me."     She  told  the  story  without  faltering  for  an  instant. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  was  all  I  had  strength  to  say.. 

**Mr.  Claes  has  gone,  with  this  news,  to  Mr.  Holt,"  she  con- 
30 
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tinned.  "  To  you  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  disagreeable  task  of 
breaking  the  circumstances  to  the  Thorpe  people.  I  wish  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  noon  train  for  Riverbend." 

Well,  well !  I  was  nigh  bewildered.  I  thought  of  the  gossip, 
and  of  the  cake,  and  of  Camilla,  and  couldn't  separate  anything. 
The  front  blinds  were  closed ;  the  story  set  a-going.  Jack  and  Ca- 
milla smuggled  oif. 

Three  days  after,  as  my  ideas  were  beginning  to  settle,  a  letter 
from  Camilla  announced  Philip  Henderson's  death.  Then  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  that  if  Jack  Claes  had  just  kept  his  foot  out  of  it, 
Camilla  might  have  been  Mrs.  Sylvester  Holt,  and  nobody  hurt ! 
The  milk  was  spilt,  however,  and  no  use  grieving  ! 

Mr.  Mason  was,  as  his  daughter  had  said,  a  dissolute  and  immoral 
man,  and  at  that  time  a  mere  wreck,  who  could  not  survive  his 
dissipation  much  longer.  He  gladly  agreed  to  leave  Camilla  in 
peace,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  small  annuity  from  her  earn- 
ings. The  poor  girl  wished  to  return  to  Thorpe  for  a  few  months. 
"  I  can  live  this  horrid  story  down,  better,"  she  said,  "  where  I  am 
known  than  among  strangers."  Of  course,  I  did  not  hesitate  in 
agreeing  with  her,  nor  in  offering  her  such  protection  as  my  en- 
doi*sement  of  her  conduct  afforded. 

Jack  accompanied  her  on  her  return.  I  admired  him  for  being  so 
kind  to  her,  but,  then,  I  thought  he  liked  an  excuse  for  running  up  to 
Thorpe.  Any  other  girl  would  have  rather  shrunk  from  the  society 
of  a  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  preference  unsought  and  in 
vain ;  but,  I  think,  Camilla  rather  courted  the  exquisite  suffering 
which  the  complete  self  control  she  manifested  with  Jack  must 
have  cost  her. 

It  was  now  November.  The  day  of  their  return  to  Thorpe  hap- 
pened to  be  Martinmas — a  dull,  sullen  Autumnal  day,  and  our 
spirits  were  all  heavy  and  dull  like  the  day.  After  dinner  we  were 
rather  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Brewster,  who,  with  some 
aw^kward  hesitation,  asked  Jack  if  she  could  see  him  a  few  minutes 
alone.  He  took  her  into  the  parlor,  where  there  was  no  fire.  A 
vague  uneasiness  possessed  me.  I  had  heard  rumors  that  Jenny 
Brewster  had  another  lover.  Just  what  I  would  have  expected  in 
tthe  little  minx  !  and  I  was  getting  my  temper  up  at  the  idea  of 
her  trifling  with  ray  boy !  Mrs.  Brewster's  stay  was  brief;  she 
did  not  even  return  to  the  sitting  room  to  bid  Camilla  and  me 
good  day.  I  waited  ten — fifteen  minutes  :  there  was  no  sound 
from  Jack.  Then  I  went  softly  and  opened  the  parlor  door.  Jack 
sat  there,  his  head  bowed  on  the  back  of  a  chair  he  had  drawn  in 
front  of  him — indifferent,  apparently,  to  the  chilly,  gloomy  room, 
to  everything  but  his  own  thoughts. 

^My  poor  boy,"  I  said,  "  what  is  this—?" 

He  started  up  and  laughed  at  my  look  of  woe-begone  sympathy. 
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"Aunt  Sue,"  he  said,  as  though  he  was  communicating  a  capital 
joke,  "  I've  got  the  mitten  I  " 

"  That  contemptible  little  Jenny  Brewster  hasn't —  " 
"  Yes  she  has.     Her  '  ma '  says  that  they  met  a  young  man  on 
their  travels  last  Summer,  and  Jenny  discovered  she  had  never 
known  what  love  meant  before,  and —  " 

"Jack  Claes,"  I  interrupted,  "  what  ever  made  you  such  a  pre- 
cious fool  as  to  fall  in  love  with  Jenny  Brewster  ?  " 

"Aunt  Sue,"  he  answered,  "I  felt  that  I  had  gone  pretty  far 
with  Jenny — farther  than  I  ever  meant  to.  And  she  made  me  be- 
lieve that  her  very  life  would  be  the  forfeit  of  her  unrequited  affec- 
tions ; "  his  eyes  twinkled  again.  "  During  the  week  or  two  be- 
fore 8he  came  down  with  that  fever  her  mother  wrote  me  that 
Jenny  was  going  in  a  decline,  and  accused,  me  of  having  trifled 
with  her,  insinuating  that  my  conduct  would  cost  her  child's  life. 
I  couldn't  stand  that.  I  offered  myself  by  return  mail." 
"  Without  really  caring  for  her  ?  " 

"  I — I —  "  he  stammered  ;  "  Aunt  Sue,  I  declare  I  didn't  dare 
analyze  my  own  feelings  at  that  time.     I  had  seen  one  woman 
who  " — he  stopped  a  minute.     "  But  I  did  not  believe  I  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  making  her  love  me." 
—  "  That  woman  is —  " 
"  Camilla  Mason." 

"  And  now.  Jack  ?  " —  » 

He  jumped  up.     "  Now,  Aunt  Sue,  I  am  going  to  her." 
We  went  into  the  sitting  room  together.     He  walked  straight 
toward  Miss  Mason,  who  stood  in  the  window,  looking  out  rather 
sadly  at  the  gray  gloom  of  the  day.     His  face  was  all  alight.     He 
put  his  hands  out : 

"  Camilla" — in  his  nervous,  vibrant  voice— "I  am  free!  " 
Her  eyes  turned  to  him,  uncertain,  half  reproachful.  Suddenly 
comprehending  and  answering  the  passion  of  his  eyes,  she  took 
the  hands  he  held  toward  her  in  her  own,  and  bowed  her  face  upon 
them.  He  drew  her  to  him,  held  her  tight  and  close  in  his 
arms,  pressed  his  kisses  against  the  pale,  amber-colored  hair  that 
coiled  around  the  lovely  head  which  dropped  contentedly  upon  his 
shoulder — 

You  see  they  didn't  mind  me !     And,  after  all,  our  Martinmas 
evening  was  neither  sullen  nor  dull ! 

*P.  S. — I  must  tell  you  how  it  turned  out  about  Mr.  Holt.  He 
went  off  travelling,  and  three  months  later  brought  home  a  wife. 
She  wears  Camilla's  pearls  and  my  cashmere.  I'm  glad  his  things 
didn't  spoil,  as  my  cake  had  to  !  Matrimony  seems  to  agree  with 
him.     He  doesn't  cough  near  as  much  like  a  cat. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Palmer. 
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4  i  TTTHAT  is  this  worldly  spell  of  Paris,  sister  ?  "  writes  Cor- 
T  T  nelia,  an  investigating  Christian  (wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Biinyan  Constant,  settled  in  Marblehead),  to  her  elder  maiden  rel- 
ative, who  remains  at  home,  and  convinced  that  Paris  is  synony- 
mous with  perdition.  "  Horatio  and  I,"  continues  the  chaste  Cor- 
nelia, "  have  seen  the  Tiiileries  and  the  monuments,  the  Louvre 
and  the  paintings,  and  have  done  Sevres,  the  Gobelins,  and  the  arts 
in  general.  We  have  made  few  acquaintances  here,  but  have 
peeped  in  at  the  opera,  the  gardens,  and  Philippe's.  Horatio,  too, 
presented  to  the  Emperor  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  and 
we  went  to  Court  at  Compiegne.  All  this,  we  agreed,  was  won- 
derful, or  grand,  or  naughty,  or  gay,  and  that  the  environs  of  Paris 
are  superb ;  still  we  found  no  spell,  my  dear !  " 

"  What  is  the  mysterious  spell  of  Paris  ?  "  repeated  to  me  the 
unfearing  Mrs.  C,  as  she,  Horatio  and  myself  stood  at  a  window 
of  Madrid,  looking  down  upon  the  park  and  the  diners  in  the  open 
air.  "  You,  who  are  so  fanatically  French,  can  tell  me  what  draws 
American^  from  many  larger  cities  than  Marblehead  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  modern  Babylon."  And  Horatio  smiled  through 
his  spectacles  his  acquiescence  in  the  queries  of  his  catechising 
spouse.  I  cleared  my  throat  and  said:  "The  spell  of  Paris,  mad- 
am, is  the  French  themselves,  who  are  born  a  civil  people.  Their 
geniality  makes  them  charming  folks  to  live  among,  just  as  a  sunny 
morning  contents  a  peevish  child.  Their  politeness  engenders  amia- 
bility, and  an  amiable  man  is  near  of  kin  to  a  kind-hearted  one. 
Courtesy  is  parcel  of  their  nature,  as  the  smile  is  a  feature  of  their 
face.  The  very  peasant  is  reared  to  know  his  station,  and  is  proud 
and  proficient  in  the  manners  that  befit  it.  Such  u  all  the  spell, 
madam,  according  to  my  idea. 

"We  are  a  travelled  people,  yet  hold  general  notions  about 
other  people  that  assuredly  are  often  primitive.  About  European, 
or,  more  especially,  Continental  society,  our  minds  were  long  since 
made  up,  and  sometimes  upon  most  imperfect  data.  The  flippant 
correspondents  of  newspapers  and  magazines  do  more  toward 
vitiating  a  superficial  appreciation  than  the  residence  in  Europe  of 
our  cultured  or  moneyed  countrymen  can  effect  to  correct  or 
strengthen  it.  The  old  prejudice  as  to  the  sabler  dye  of  French 
immorality  is  as  firm  and  broadcast  to-day,  and  our  conviction 
as  to  the  purer  sphere  in  which  we  float  ourselves  as  sure,  as 
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they  were  thirty  years  ago,  when  New  York  society  was  of  an- 
other hue,  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  relatively  unsophis- 
ticated cities.  That  these  be  the  prejudice  and  conviction  is  proven 
by  the  censorious  style  of  communications  from  abroad,  written 
for  home  reading,  wherein  is  forged  or  sacrificed  anything  to  re- 
vivify that  hackneyed  contribution,  *Our  Paris  Letter.'  It  is 
proven  by  the  endless  recurrence  in  American  speech  or  text  of 
the  French  figure  of  comparison,  Avhen  stigmatizing  K  book,  a  play, 
or  a  conjugal  episode;  and  more  than  all  is  it  proven  by  the  fact 
that,  to  the  popular  mind — which  invests  every  Frenchman  with 
the  attributes  of  a  dancing-master,  and  conceives  every  Italian  to 
be  a  prince  or  brigand — that  figure  does  convey  a  sense  of  the 
most  unworthy.  In  the  conversation  of  polite  circles  the  faithless- 
ness of  French  wives  and  the  barbarity  of  French  mothers  are  ac- 
cepted axioms.  In  short,  the  belief  is  manifest  and  wide-spread 
that  Parisians  are  the  most  perverted  of  Belial's  children." 

Sheenier  becomes  the  assenting^  smile  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Constant. 

"That  prejudices  so  time-worn  should  yet  obtain  is  less  surpris- 
ing, when  it  is  recollected  that  they  prevail  to  almost  the  same 
extent  in  England,  where  hasty  and  empirical  conclusions  are  often 
borrowed  by  us  to  serve  as  precept.  One  would  imagine  that 
neighbors,  so  near  as  are  England  and  France,  would  be  better  ac- 
quainted. But  the  truth  is,  that  up  to  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  Englishman  had  not  travelled  much.  Not  only  the  dif- 
ference in  language,  but,  until  fifteen  years  back,  a  normal  revolu- 
tionary state  in  France,  tended  to  baffle  any  philosophical  study 
of  French  rules  and  manners,  even  if,  when  there,  the  islander  was 
not  biassed  by  that  national  contempt  of  his  for  foreign  populations. 
At  all  events,  the  current  Briton  is  not  so  well  informed  to-day 
concerning  the  heart  of  social  France  as  is  the  German  or  the  Rus- 
sian. To  a  resident  of  Paris  the  misconceptions  of  some  English 
criticisms  are  hardly  less  absurd  than  what  is  heard  and  read  in  the 
United  States.  Helping  to  a  certain  coincidence  in  stricture,  in 
this  and  the  mother  countries,  is  the  disposition  of  writers  in  both 
to  flatter  the  Anglo-Saxon  conceit  of  pink-propriety ;  they  contrive 
a  contrast  to  the  unmortified  plain-dealing  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans always  disparaging  to  these  latter. 

"  The  English  journals  are  never  tired  of  belaboring,  in  clever 
diction,  the  vicious  vagaries  of  the  French,  ignoring,  with  a  gravity 
which,  outside  of  argument,  would  be  amusing,  the  indications  of 
the  same  corruptions  in  their  own  great  centres.  The  Gallic  turn 
of  mind  prompts  to  a  blunt  recognition  of  a  social  evil  as  prelimi- 
nary to  legislation  for  it.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
legislate  for  that  evil.  Should  they,  they  could  no  longer  overlook 
what  they  fain  would  have  inferred  they  are  in  a  greater  degree  ex- 
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empt  from.  In  France  the  legislation,  which  mitigates  and  restrains 
a  pest  common  to  both  peoples,  by  very  act  proclaims  it ;  whereupon 
the  'Times'  and  followers  lift  hands  and  voice  at  impurity  across 
the  channel ! 

"  That  is  Jesuitry.  The  deprecatory  tone  of  the  London  press 
upon  the  moral  ethics  of  the  Empire,  as  seen  at  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment, is  well  known ;  yet  how  alike  in  cast  and  color  are  the  fea- 
tures of  popular  pleasures  in  both  capitals  !  Cremorne  and  the 
Argyle  surpass  Mabille  and  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  as  Pimlico  sur- 
passes the  quartier  Breda.  Motts  is  the  Celarius  of  London,  and 
the  Cafe  Riche  and  those  of  Leicester  square  accommodate  a  simi- 
lar class  to  that  which  frequents  the  Montmorency  and  the  Italiens 
of  the  Boulevard.  The  Haymarket  of  London  is  unique,  eclij^sing 
not  only  Paris,  but  Rotterdam  and  Naples.  I  may  further  add, 
that  the  most  notorious  successes  since  the  Empire  have  been  im- 
migrants of  English  birth  and  rearing;  that  the  Caderousses  and 
Saint  Germains  of  Paris  have  been  more  than  rivalled  by  resident 
English  peers  and  baronets  ;  while  the  inventive  genius  of  French 
depravity,  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  an  old,  varnished,  foreign  duke, 
kinsman  to  the  Queen  of  England. 

"  A  Frenchman,  before  fair  judges,  would  never  fear  to  push  the 
comparison  through  every  stratum  of  British  society,  and  at  least  a 
parallel  could  be  pointed  to  for  each  of  what  the  '  Examiner '  or 
'  Spectator '  calls  *  French  moral  characteristics.'  And  these  paral- 
lels, too,  might  begin  at  the  court  itself,  if  necessary,  and  run 
down  through  that  colony  oi  fayardes  at  Florence,  to  the  very 
proletary  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Cant  it  is,  as  small  as  simple, 
when  British  journals  deplore  among  the  French  what  is  fully 
developed  at  their  own  elbows,  and  that,  too,  with  certain  details 
more  repulsive  than  in  France.  It  is  not  so  much  morality  or  im- 
morality in  the  absolute  that  elicits  men's  praise  or  censure  ;  it  is 
the  relation  the  one  or  the  other  bears  to  an  adopted  standard. 
Standards  differ,  and  any  one  is  to  morality  w'hat  the  uniform  is  to 
war — it  can  symbolize  great  deeds  or  hang  useless  in  a  closet. 
*  Physical  measure  you  have,'  said  ]\L  Thiers,  *  but  where  is  the 
universal  measure  for  just,  moral  criticism  ? '  The  great  orator's 
observation  embodies  a  dogma  accepted  by  French  journalists,  and 
Villemot,  '  Ferragus,'  and  Saint  Victor,  with  practical  sense,  recite 
no  homilies  to  the  English  upon  their  domestic  failings,  while  the 
follies  of  their  own  countrymen  are  castigated  with  earnestness 
and  talent  by  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  and  the  President  Dupin. 
Villemot  and  De  Cassagnac  sometimes  retort  to  English  criticism, 
and  lustily,  if  they  think  a  charge  sincerely  made,  or  when  pro- 
voked to  expose  the  charlatanry  of  some  Cockney  scribe,  and  they 
rarely  fail  in  purpose. 
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"  We  inherited  from  England,  with  the  landing  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  at  Plymouth,  a  puritanical  proneness  to  find  others 
more  wicked  than  ourselves.  Our  moral  standard,  since  those 
times,  has  been  a  sort  of  sliding-scale,  and  we  often  forget  that 
justice  is  a  prime  element  of  morality,  or  that  to  compound  with 
lelony  is  to  foster  immorality.  With  the  spread  of  wealth  and  the 
increase  of  travel  we  have  not  only  unlearned  our  stiiF-necked  pro- 
priety, but  have  seen  our  cities,  indiscriminate  in  their  haste,  cram 
to  graduate  in  imported  dissipation.  Yet  the  leaven  of  the  old 
intolerance  has  stayed  in  the  land.  People  are  no  longer  stocked 
for  neglecting  the  third  service  on  the  Sabbath ;  Satan  remains  un- 
burned  from  witches,  and  dur  Sunday  is  less  a  red-hot  day ;  but 
the  crime-scenting  spirit  breathes  here  still,  and  with  it,  true  to  our 
English  origin,  we  are  scandalized  at  the  French,  and  are  apt  to 
express  ourselves  with  a  sweep  which  brushes  the  pharisaical." 

Gestures  of  dissent  from  Horatio  and  Mrs.  C. 

"For  we  are  no  better  or  purer  church  supporters,  no  more  char- 
itable, no  fairer  nor  more  deft  in  stocks  and  trade,  no  more  dis- 
mayed at  scanty  apparel  for  our  women  or  on  the  stage,  no  less 
fawning  to  personage,  opulence,  or  prestige ;  no  more  shocked  by 
counterfeit  or  .  cralty  phrase  than  is  anybody  else ;  and,  with  all 
our  wealth,  we  know  infinitely  less  than  a  Frenchman  how  to  avoid 
tawdry  ostentation  by  advantageous  taste.  That  the  Parisian,  who 
dines  at  the  window  of  the  Maison  d'Or,  almost  elbowed  by  the 
passing  crowd,  may  not  understand  a  certain  privacy  which  we 
think  pertinent  to  the  act  of  taking  food,  will  not  explain  his  mar- 
vel that  in  our  midst  an  innocent  loss  of  fortune  should  drag  de- 
cayed consideration  in  its  train. 

"Every  country  has  its  indigenous  education,  customs,  and  ways 
of  thinking.  Fashion  in  dress  only  has  anything  like  a  general 
sway ;  and  fashion  in  dress  did  not  stop  their  prating,  when  it 
shoved  out  of  sight  the  serge  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker's 
drab.  Should  the  modes  of  the  incroyahle  be  called  next  week  to 
life  by  the  caprice  of  Eugenie,  those  modes  would  co-exist  with 
taunts  for  their  inventors  in  Boston  and  Marblehead,  and  be  oftener 
draggled  than  on  the  Champs  Elysees." 

Cornelia  Constant  thinks  our  society  improves  upon  the  French. 
By  society  is  understood  the  communion  of  our  richer  classes 
among  themselves,  and,  in  France,  that  imperial  court  and  world 
accessible  to  Americans  generally. 

Stretching,  perhaps,  my  permission  to  harangue,  conveyed  by 
the  first  appeal  of  his  inquiring  helpmate,  and  profiting  by  the 
occupation,  with  ecrivisses  d  la  Bordelaise^  of  Mr.  Constant,  I  pro- 
ceeded, maugre  Horatio's  slight  attention,  and  the  puny  shriek  his 
partner  gave  at  my  question :  "  How  does  our  society  improve 
upon  the  French  ?  " 
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"  The  prominent  element  of  our  society  is  the  damsel.  Our  young 
ladies  go  out  early,  learn  rapidly,  and  often  marry  recklessly. 
Their  dress,  their  manners,  their  conversation,  express  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  their  consummate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  their  independence.  As  married  women,  their  lives  must  bf 
luxurious,  gay,  and  attractive ;  the  whirlpool  of  ball  and  fete  is  as 
much  a  condition  of  their  nature,  as  to  fade  early  is  a  consequence — 
a  blossom,  a  prematurely  shrivelled  fruit,  and  gone  to  seed.  They 
must  possess  a  larger  liberty  than  before,  and  the  business  engage- 
ments of  our  men  aid  in  this  respect ;  they  must  shine,  must  com- 
pete with  the  queens  of  coteries.  Domestic  detail,  the  creation  of 
the  husband's  home,  his  fortune  and  peace  of  mind,  and  their  own 
health,  must  yield  and  pander  to  fashionable  rivalry  and  excite- 
ment— and  the  plane  is  not  unseldom  an  inclined  one,  and  slide, 
many  do,  gayly  down,  until  they  come  to  grief  or  poverty  at  the 
bottom.  What  a  history  would  be  the  history  of  *  swell '  collapses 
in  New  York !  A  history  to  be  learned  among  the  groups  which 
throng  the  windows  of  the  Union  and  New  York  Clubs — histories 
of  social  collapse,  with  subsidiary  essays  upon  female  reputation, 
and  knowing  gauge,  perhaps,  by  those  who  tool  a  nobby  turn-out 
in  the  Park  by  day,  and  deploy  a  German  almost  every  night. 

"A  ruder  history  is  often  a  finale — a  horrid  divorce  court 
history." 

Here  Horatio  stabs  a  quail  cooked  d  la  chasseur. 

"  The  demoiselle  of  France  appears  under  other  auspices.  Sim- 
ple, plain,  often  void  of  interest,  she  sees  little  of  routs  until  she 
has  passed  her  teens,  and,  even  then,  is  denied  what  we  call  the 
company  of  the  other  sex.  Unless  in  the  presence  of  her  mother, 
over  whose  head  she  never  vaults,  a  married  sister,  or  the  aged 
nurse,  she  has  not  the  faintest  glimmer  of  the  mysteries  of  flirta- 
tion, and,  the  circulating  library  being  forbidden  ground,  she  views 
through  no  novel  halo  the  pellucid  eyes  and  ambrosial  locks  of  a 
fancied  Polydor.  She  has  no  diamonds,  but  knows  of  books  and 
arts;  she  has  been  through  a  lengthened  course  of  religious  teach- 
ing, which  does  not  cease  with  other  studies,  and,  trained  in 
etiquette,  she  stays,  accomplished  and  preserved,  until  there  is 
question  of  her  marriage.  As  a  married  woman — for  whom  there 
is  no  divorce  in  the  gift  of  law — she  is  liberated  at  once,  and  profli- 
gacy and  extravagance  are  not  inflexible  conditions  of  her  position. 
But,  admitting  that  they  so  often  break,  her  principles,  from  her 
education,  must  crumble  slowly ;  nor  is  she  quite  so  free  as  her 
parallel  in  New  York.  The  instances  of  connubial  happiness  are 
no  fewer  around  her  than  in  Boston  or  Pliiladelphia,  and  the  aver- 
age childl-ess  wife  lives  just  about  as  satisfied  with  her  lot,  and  is 
every  whit  as  perfect,  as  in  those  cities." 


./ 
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Cornelia  shakes  her  curls  protestingly. 

"  Certainly  she  is  no  worse  than  her  American  pair ;  and  her  dis- 
sipation has  bounds  which  we  have  seen  contemned  in  our  upper 
sets.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  Frenchman,  who  is  published  by 
misdeed,  immediately  loses  caste,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  her 
footing  in  her  clique.  Then  the  duello  here,  which  pertains  not 
there,  checks  the  boastfulness  of  an  unprincipled  man,  be  he  a  very 
pacha  of  prestige^  and  restrains  silly  woman's  vanity,  through  her 
solicitude  for  others,  impelling  her  to  draw  close  the  veil  to  titil- 
lating gossip.  Scandal  does  not  float,  in  French  cultivated  circles, 
unarrested,  as  they  chatter  it  in  New  York.  The  last  utterer  of  a 
damaging  report  must  father  it  or  find  its  origin.  Even  a  woman's 
insensibility  to  fact,  and  her  utter  censure,  are  controlled  by  the 
possible  peril  to  her  next  male  of  kin,  should  a  slander  be  followed 
to  her.  Scandal  is  not  born  so  lightly  here,  and,  I  verily  believe, 
when  well  founded,  smites  harder  than  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
case  at  home. 

"The  French  marital  usacre,  too,  which  the  American  women 
pronounce  detestable — " 

Here  Cornelia  dropped  her  fork,  but  Horatio  wisely  prefers  his 
salads  d  la  Russe. 

"  Why,  it  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  custom  of  Japan,  where  a  woman 
marries  or  unmarries  herself,  without  priest  or  magistrate,  by  note 
of  hand,  signed  conjointly  with  him  who  takes  her  for  better  or 
for  worse,  and  parts  with  her  in  the  same  intent.  Japan  is  an  un- 
civilized country  (yet  what  a  polished  institution,  I  hear  many  a 
married  woman  say).  The  mariage  de  co?ivenance  is  but  one  ex- 
treme of  a  matrimonial  scale  of  which  the  fanciful  matches  in  our 
country  form  the  other.  What,  after  all,  can  be  the  wishes  of 
French  parents  if  not  their  daughters'  happiness?  provided  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  maturer  judgment  and  knowledge  of  that  daughter's 
tastes  and  disposition,  in  the  selection  of  a  husband  with  every 
possible  guarantee  which  a  French  contract  mutually  exacts.  The 
same  motives  rule  in  marriages  throughout  patrician  Christendom ; 
the  same  ambitions  and  the  same  covetings,  whether  they  lie  in  the 
heads  of  the  mothers,  or  are  born  in  the  heads  of  the  brides.  They 
make  the  coiivenance  not  dissimilar  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to, 
barring  a  little  I'omance  among  our  maidens  that  in  maturer  years 
they  sometimes  call  their  greatest  folly." 

"  Oh  !  how  can  you  say  so  ?  "  murmurs  his  wife,  with  a  loving 
look  at  Horatio,  absorbed  by  cauliflower  au  gratin  d  la  JSrie. 

"  The  medium  between  the  two  extremes — which  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish system,  for  that  is  a  sort  of  Belgravian  Tattersalls,  where  the 
thorough-breds  are  exposed  for  sale — would  be  perfection  ;  but  as 
civilization  nowhere  marries  women  perfectly,  I  conceive,  in  the 
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long  run  tlie  notarial-covenant  raarriao^e  as  often  frauQ-ht  with 
Sterling  happiness  as  are  the  glittering  couplings  in  our  country. 

"  Here  I  would  like  to  topple  over  that  other  prejudice  about 
French  mothers ;  for  in  no  country  of  the  world  are  children  more 
continuously  the  mother's  care  than  in  giddy,  heartless  Paris.  In 
the  Tuileries,  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the  lake,  with  the  out-door 
theory  favorite  in  France,  the  least  observing  stranger  has  not 
failed  to  remark  the  constant  parent  with  the  little  ones.  In  the 
nursery,  at  their  studies,  the  theatres,  their  balls,  etc.,  she  is  always 
by,  watching,  correcting,  amusing,  ceaselessly.  In  the  tasteful 
dressing  of  her  pets  a  mother's  touch  and  pride  are  always  visible, 
as  in  the  correct  deportment  of  her  children.  The  titled  dame  re- 
nounces her  frivolities,  the  wife  of  the  retail  trader  gives  up  her 
attendance  in  the  shop,  and  the  circus  goddess  withdraws  from  the 
profession  so  alluring  to  her  to  tend  and  educate  a  son  or  daughter. 
The  patient  love  of  the  mother  for  her  child  is  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  French  domestic  life,  prejudice  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

Cornelia  ponders,  plays  with  the  spoon  and  ice,  and  half  admits. 
Horatio  assents  to  all  and  coffee. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  woman,  the  club-man  and  the  husband  de- 
serve a  mention.  The  young  bachelor  in  Paris  has  fewer  serious 
occupations  than  the  young  man  of  New  York.  His  other  pur- 
suits are  abou^  the  same — his  club,  his  horses,  his  balls,  his  adven- 
tures, with  the  self-glorification  incident  thereto.  He  gambles  like 
the  New  Yorker  ;  is  reckless  and  foolish  like  him  ;  holds  his  ideas 
of  women,  the  world,  self-consequence,  and  the  orthodox  thing  in 
boots  and  coats.  He  is  amiable,  quick  to  give  or  receive  a  chal- 
lenge^ is  about  as  dangerous,  and  has  the  same  vanity,  and  the 
same  attachment  for  his  friends  as  the  other.  He  generally 
lives  at  home,  and,  save  the  absence  of  our  tippling  habit,  and  his 
respect  for  family  and  his  elders,  bis  better  tone  and  conversation, 
and  the  closer  check  to  his  tongue  where  others  are  in  question,  is 
the  New  York  club-man  over.  The  average  husband  in  our  cities 
is  a  business  man,  occupied  at  his  counting-house  almost  through 
the  day.  The  average  married  Frenchman  is  not ;  much  of  his 
mornings  is  passed  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
is  not  necessarily  an  idler;  he  is  generally  a  man  of  more  or  less  in- 
struction and  taste  for  art,  and  is  of  polished  exterior,  caught  from 
the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  him.  He  is  the  same  father,  hus- 
band, friend,  that  you  find  anywhere  else;  his  hospitality  is  as 
bountiful,  his  peccadilloes  are  as  few,  and  his  neglect  of  his  wife  as 
unfrequent  as  are  those  of  an  American  of  like  standing,  and  his 
domestic  philosophy  is  no  more  unnatural  than  the  other's.  His 
torments  and  accidents  exist  and  happen  as  they  do  with  us,  and  in 
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no  greater  proportion,  and  the  mercurial  gayety  of  his  character 
aids  him  better  to  bear  with  disappointment,  which  we  sometimes 
rashly  cancel  by  recourse  to  the  law  ;  while  of  our  ostentation  and 
pretension,  and  our  upholsterers'  bazaars  in  free-stone  fronts,  he 
has  no  conception. 

"The  theory  of  actresses  and  illegitimate  offspring,  frightful 
scenes  betwixt  wife  and  mistress,  and  blind  acquiescence  in  the 
misdoings  of  the  former,  is  of  as  sound  application  here  as  though 
applied  to  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  no  sounder ;  for  public  opin- 
ion, in  his  coterie^  marks  a  wayward  man  precisely  as  for  the  same 
faults  there." 

Horatio  finishes  his  peach,  and  mutters,  "  That  may  be." 

Mrs.  Constant  adds:  "You  know,  Mr.  Asperge,  that  the  con- 
sort of  the  Fifth-avenue  millionaire  need  not,  consequently,  be  the 
model  of  American  female  quality  " — "  More  than  the  husband  is 
invariably  the  type  of  American  gentleman,"  breaks  in  the  rev- 
erend* 

"  I  bow  to  the  remarks  of  both  of  you,  my  dear  Horatio,  and  declare 
that  still  less  is  the  duchess  in  her  plumes  at  the  Tuileries  ball  the 
most  exalted  specimen  of  her  sex  in  Paris?  Beyond  the  river,  in 
those  old,  narrow  streets,  up  in  those  dark  hotels  with  bars  on  the 
windows  looking  upon  a  stone-paved  court  before  and  a  grand  but 
decaying  garden  in  the  rear — in  that  dull  but  charmed  precinct, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  nestle  in  moody  grandeur  the 
true  aristocracy  of  the  land — are  daughters  of  honne  maison  and 
mothers  of  the  purest  blood  in  France.  To  the  lord  in  his  rusty 
mansion,  the  lengthy  titles  which  are  flourished  about  an  emperor 
whom  a  de  la  Rochefoucauld  believes  he  honors  to  ignore,  are  of 
the  same  consequence  and  right  as  the  names  of  things  to  us,  like 
epaulets  or  dressing-table.  In  many  an  ancient  residence  you  climb 
a  dim,  stone  staircase,  behind  a  lackey  bent  with  age,  the  colors 
of  whose  livery  are  gone  with  wear,  and  are  ushered  into  a  gloomy 
hall,  decorated  two  hundred  years  ago,  where  are  thread-bare  car- 
pets and  sofas  of  tapestry  with  shades  of  a  sickly  white.  Economy, 
a  tightened  income,  is  proclaimed  in  all  about  you,  but  all  is  im- 
posing and  correct.  And  when  you  note  the  quiet  matron  and 
modest  daughter  by  her  side,  who  extend  a  welcome  graceful  with- 
out display,  and  their  high-bred  unconcern  at  the  simplicity  of 
their  dress,  which  befits  a  shrunken  fortune — and  hearken,  should 
their  names  be  called,  to  the  roll  and  cadence  some  old  French 
names  exact — you  see  women  and  hear  names  the  Empress  would 
give  her  diamonds,  nay,  accept  another  wrinkle,  to  see  and  hear  at 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Parisian  dames  of  quality  are  these  ; 
ladies  of  peerless  caste.  Among  them  you  find  the  Christian 
mother  and  the  Roman  wife,  if  principle  and  spotless  reputation 
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make  such ;  and  here  also  is  the  sire  whose  soul  of  honor  does  not 
mean  a  deftness  with  the  foil,  but  integrity,  consideration  for  his 
neighbor,  and  unblemished  name.  A  father  who  Avins  by  his 
virtues  his  son's  respect,  and  teaches  that  formula  to  his  children. 
JVoblesse  oblige^  translated  in  that  family,  reads,  to  reverence  their 
Maker,  be  faithful  to  their  King,  and  enhance  the  quarterings  of 
their  blazon. 

"  The  d'Uzes  and  de  Luynes  of  course  exist,  and  there  are  Cas- 
telbajacs  and  La  Rochejacquelins,  nor  are  all  others  of  the  Fau- 
bourg necessarily  poor ;  but  of  all  the  world,  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  corner  where  money  has  no  sway  by  the  side  of  talent  and 
unsullied  title.  A  de  Luynes,  who  owns  millions,  enters  the  draw- 
ing-room I  have  described  in  virtue  only  of  his  birth,  and  is  an 
overshadowed  duke  if  his  host  be  the  unmoneyed  Count  de  Quiche. 
No  sounding  name  and  coronet  are  borne  by  women,  in  their  midst, 
I'aised  from  the  stage,  and  even  lower  down,  as  seen  in  the  circles 
ofBelgravia.  The  entertainments  of  the  Faubourg  are  luxurious 
or  plain,  according  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  Amphytrion,  but  to  all 
come  the  same  choice  company,  with  their  elegance  and  their  cour- 
tesy. ^ 

"  They  are  not  few,  this  Faubourg  world ;  their  proportion  to  the 
rest  is  three  times  that  of  the  upper  classes  in  our  cities,  and  their 
social  realm  much  greater — yet  what  magazine  or  newspaper  ever 
tells  us  of  the  simpler  modes  and  purer  morals  of  the  legitimists  of 
St.  Germain,  the  conservatives  of  France  ?  Few  of  our. country- 
men visit  them.  The  names  of  Americans  called  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  thftse  families  of  an  old  r^jime^  whose  stamp  all 
Europe  reverences,  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  If 
we  should  there  pick  our  patterns  of  men  and  women,  and  there 
take  our  creeds  for  society  as  it  might  be  with  us,  the  style  and 
elements  of  our  gentle-life  would  be  of  better  stuff. 

The  family  tie  is  American,  but  it  is  not  French,  the  Constants 
and  the  correspondents  say ;  the  word  for  home  has  not  its 
synonym  in  that  vernacular.  "  No,  the  language  has  not  the  word, 
if  the  fact  be  any  comfort  in  an  argument,  but  beyond  all  cavil 
the  country  cherishes  and  developes  the  institution.  The  family 
tie  is  the  closest  of  knots  in  '  that  pandemonium  of  godless  Paris,- 

as  Mrs. ycleped  the  capital  in  a  late  effusion  in  the  Boston 

*  Transcript.' 

"  Our  young  men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  can  understand  it,  are 
taught  that,  at  furthest,  by  the  age  of  twenty-one  they  must  go 
forth  and  seek  their  fortunes,  believe  and  act  up  to  the  letter  of 
that  faith  by  quitting  their  father's  house  and  doing  for  themselves 
abroad.  And  the  vicissitudes  in  New  America  are  such  that  the 
son  grows  rich  as  the  father,  perhaps,  grows  poor ;  but  no  usance 
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prompts  a  sharing  of  his  riches  by  son  with  sire,  so  long  as  the  lat- 
ter has  a  living.  The  son  may  fall  and  the  father  accumulate  his 
hoard,  but  public  opinion  does  not  prompt  the  father  to  give  of  his 
plenty  to  that  son,  if  he  can  scrape  along  alone.  That  the  father 
laid  the  son  under  eternal  obligation  by  begetting  him  is  paternal 
hobby;  yet  many  a  son  does  not  share  in  that  conviction,  and 
had  he  been  consulted  would  have  selected  not  to  be  begotten. 

"They  keep  apart  in  coming  years,  in  interests,  in  home,  and  often 
in  the  roads  of  life.  The  daughter  marries  and  hastens  from  the 
parental  roof  to  join  another  world,  and  lives  just  two  squares  off. 
The  parents  miss  their  child  almost  as  though  they  had  buried  her, 
and  in  other  ways  we  daily  see  how  family  in  America  is  broken 
or  disjointed. 

"  In  France  the  father  not  only  accepts,  but  nurtures  while  he 
lives,  and  extends  through  all  fortune  that  responsibility  toward 
the  son  generated  at  the  latter's  birth ;  and  the  son  reciprocates, 
the  event  arising,  with  all  he  has,  to  the  author  of  his  being.  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  point  a  finger,  sharper  than  all  berating,  to  either 
father  or  son  who  manifested  an  indifference  which  is  of  every-day 
occurrence  in  our  money-gauge  community. 

*'  House  after  house  could  be  entered  in  Paris,  where,  from  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  are  gathered  the  generations  of  a  i^mily. 
Th0  old  folks,  venerated  to  a  religion,  are  consulted  more  tenderly 
as  their  hair  grows  whiter.  The  patriarch  lives  with  his  brood 
together,  from  little  great-grandson  up  to  the  bed-ridden  sire, 
whose  couch  is  a  meeting-place  where  regularly  cluster,  in  sweet 
respect,  all  his  progeny.  Married  daughters  and  their  children's 
children,  gray  haired  sons  with  grandsons  live,  without  exclusion, 
in  one  sympathizing  commonalty.  Madame  Sartoris,  in  her 
*  Week  in  a  French  Country-house,'  and  the  stories  of  Mace,  give 
you  some  idea  of  French  family  and  home — though  the  name  be 
wanting. 

"  The  old  Norman  law  is  often  followed  among  the  poorer  folk ; 
and  a  country  farmer,  ripe  with  age,  divides  his  goods  among  his 
boys  that  they  may  enjoy  them  sooner,  and  trusts  safely  to  the 
lads  for  support  until  he  dies.  Not  only  by  the  nobles  are  kins- 
men, however  distant,  owned  as  such  :  relation  is  a  title  of  another 
weight  than  the  one  we  know,  among  all  Frenchmen,  and  carries 
with  it  an  unwritten  right  that  might  seem  unnatural  to  our  ideas." 

Mrs.  Constant  was  already  searching  for  her  things.  Horatio, 
not  discontented  with  his  dinner,  accepted  a  choice  cigar,  and  ap- 
parently all  I  had  lastly  said,  when  a  fourth  person  joined  our 
party. 

Paul  Asperge. 
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THE  general  form  of  our  government,  and  all  of  its  important 
elements,  are  fixed.  They  were  deliberately  and  finally 
chosen,  after  a  discussion  which  surpased  in  fulness  and  ability  any 
other  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  a  people  as  an  aid  to  their 
decision.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  such  a  scrutiny 
was  indispensable.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government ;  the  merits  of  various  grants  and  limitations 
of  power,  and  of  various  forms  of  organization,  were  carefully  can- 
vassed. The  question  presented  was :  Why  should  we,  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  choose  this  proposed  scheme  of  government  ? 
The  publications  of  the  day,  and,  especially,  the  collection  of  let- 
ters known  as  the  "  Federalist,"  contain  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
But  now  this  Constitution  is  fixed ;  no  one  thinks  of  substituting 
in  its  place  any  new  or  different  form ;  no  one  suggests  any  funda- 
mental change  in  its  detail.  By  it  the  nation  must  stand  or  fall. 
The  citizen  knows  its  excellenpes  and  its  weaknesses,  its  capacities 
and  its  omissions.  Such  as  it  is,  it  must  continue  to  be  our  organic 
law.  We  have  passed  the  point  in  our  history  when  any  other 
scheme  could  be  possible.  Yet,  in  times  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, in  times  like  these,  when  society  is  recovering  from  the  agony 
of  a  death-struggle  for  existence,  when  old  habits  of  thought  are 
easily  abandoned,  and  new  ones  as  easily  adopted,  it  is  well  to  re- 
examine some  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  whole  social  fabric 
is  based,  to  restate,  with  even  increased  emphasis,  some  of  the  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  civil  polity. 

We  are  met,  at  the  outset,  by  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
separated  into  three  departments,  acting,  in  a  great  measure,  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  an  essen- 
tially different  class  of  functions,  and  yet  between  which  there  is 
so  strong  a  tie  of  mutual  support  and  correlation,  that  each  would 
be  powerless  without  both  the  others.  These  departments  are  the 
Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial.  When  we  turn  to  the 
separate  States,  we  find  all  their  governments  constructed  upon 
the  same  plan.  Was  this  contrivance  accidental,  was  it  based  upon 
any  a  jyriori  theory,  or  had  it  a  historical  origin  ?  It  was  both 
theoretical  and  historical. 

If  we  look  to  Great  Britain,  whence  we  have  derived  so  many 
ideas  of  civil  polity  and  so  many  forms  of  administration,  we  dis- 
cover that  her  imperial  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  pat- 
tern.    The  American  President,  Congress  and  Judiciary  are  repro- 
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ducecl  in  the  British  Monarch,  Parliament  and  Courts.  But  there 
is  danger  in  pushing  the  analogy  too  far.  Nothing  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  confusion  than  the  habit  of  arguing  from  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  American  Constitution.  General  resemblances  there 
are;  but  the  essential  difference  in  all  the  practical  details,  and  in 
many  of  the  fundamental  principles,  renders  it  very  unsafe  to  draw 
analogies  from  the  British  organic  law  as  aids  in  construing  our 
own.  When  we  look  close  into  the  English  system,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  the  separation  of  the  three  departments  with  them  is 
not  so  complete  as  with  us.  The  actual  executive  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  whom  rests  all  the  responsibility  of  administration — the  min- 
isters of  the  crown — have  seats  in  Parliament,  and  are  directly 
amenable  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  that  legislature.  The  high- 
est judicial  officer — the  Chancellor — is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  presides  over  the  House  of  Lords  ;  while  other  judges  may  be 
members  of  the  same  body.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  appeal,  which  may  review  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  of  equity  ;  while  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  a 
very  extensive  appellate  jurisdiction  over  other  classes  of  courts. 

Should  a  survey  be  extended  over  the  modern  nations  of  Europe 
or  over  the  peoples  of  ancient  times,  no  o'thers  will  be  found  in 
which  this  type  of  government  is  so  distinctly  followed  ;  and  many 
have  existed  in  which  it  has  been  entirely  disregarded.  In  Rome, 
during  the  republic,  there  was  an  approach  toward  such  a  division 
of  functions  among  the  consuls,  the  praetors,  the  senate,  and  the 
people.  But  when  the  empire  had  become  firmly  established,  and 
the  imperial  policy  completely  organized,  the  traditions  of  the  re- 
public were  forgotten  or  abandoned ;  and  all  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  authority  was  theoretically  and  practically  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  august  ruler  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
half  the  world.  In  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  especially  in 
Italy,  some  approach  has  been  made  to  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  to  a  separation  of  legislative  and  executive  powers.  In 
none  of  these  countries,  however,  does  this  separation  approach  in 
completeness  and  efficiency  that  which  exists  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
in  none  of  them  can  the  judiciary  properly  be  called  an  indepen- 
dent, co-ordinate  department  of  the  government. 

One  fact  of  history  may  be  considered  as  established — that  there 
has  been  and  is  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  and  political  lib- 
erty in  those  nations  whose  governments  are  framed  upon  this  tri- 
partite model;  and  that  just  so  far  as  the  civil  polity  approaches 
toward  a  despotism  are  all  species  of  power  centred  in  one  ruler 
or  body  of  rulers.  If  the  entire  governmental  force  of  a  nation  is 
Avielded  by  a  single  person  or  class  of  persons,  if  he  or  they  may 
at  once  make,  interpret,  and  execute  laws,  there  is  inevitably  abuse 
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of  power,  destriLCtion  of  private  rights,  whether  the  one  ruler  be 
monarch,  legislature,  or  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  themselves. 

A  proposition  which  is  thus  historically  true,  must  have  some 
firm  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.    The  possession  of  power  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  gifts  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity.    The  tendency  is  always  to  its  abuse.     Power  grows  upon 
itself     In  a  perfect  state,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  rulers  at  any 
given  time  should  be  perfect  men.     There  must  be  checks  so  con- 
trived as  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  authority,  which  are  to  be 
apprehended  even  from  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  rulers.     No 
other  check  has  proved  so  effectual  as  the  division  of  functions  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  their  assignment  to  classes 
of  officials  physically  separate.     If  the  legislature  were  also  judges, 
their  decisions   would  not  be  based  upon  the  law  as  it  is ;  but,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  same  men  to  keep  their  two  charac- 
ters entirely  distinct,  their  judgments  would  rather  be  arbitrary 
enactments,  special  measures  of  legislation  for  each  particular  case. 
Thus  all  certainty  as  to  the  law  would  be  lost.     If  the  same  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  were  to  make  and  execute  the  laws,  the 
results  would  be  still  more  disastrous;  for,  in  applying  any  par- 
ticular statute,  whatev'er  deficiencies  in  its  provisions  had  been  left 
by  the  rulers  in  their  legislative  capacity,  could  be  easily  supplied 
by  them  while  acting  in  their  executive  capacity.     Thus  the  laws, 
instead  of  being  general  commands  enjoining  the  observance  of 
general  rules,  would  become  special  commands  addressed  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  society.     This  uncertain  and  special  nature  of 
the  law  is  the  very  essence  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment.    Divide  these  functions,  and  each  is  met  by  resistance  from 
tlie  others ;  all  must  conspire  to  give  efficacy  to  any  attempt  against 
personal  liberty  and  private  rights.     Have  the  Congress  erred,  the 
courts  may  recall  them  to  their  duty.     Does  the  President  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  his  authority,  the  legislature  may  force  him  into 
his  legitimate  sphere.     Thus  the  whole  government  is  a  nicely- 
contrived  balance,  in  which  the  equable  poise  cannot  long  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  Constitution  provides,  in  Art.  I.,  Sec.  I.,  that  "All  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vestea  m  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives;" in  Art.  II.,  Sec.  I.,  §  1,  "that  the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  ;  "  and,  in  Art. 
III.,  Sec.  I.,  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  This  lan- 
guage is  clear,  precise,  and  apparently  Avithout  exception  or  limita- 
tion.     Yet,   Avhen   we    compare    it  with    other    clauses    of   the 
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Constitution,  we  shall  discover  that  the  separation  of  fimctions  is 
not  thus  perfect ;  that  the  several  departments  are  not  thus  abso- 
lutely independent  of  each  other.  Indeed,  such  an  ideal  indepen- 
dence is  impracticable.  While  the  classes  of  function's  committed 
to  the  Legislature,  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  may  be  gen- 
erally or  in  the  mass  distinct,  there  must  be,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  some  points  of  contact,  some  overlapping,  some  comming- 
ling. AH  this  threefold  machinery  tends  toward  one  object — the 
creation  and  protection  of  legal  rights,  and  the  creation  and  en- 
forcement of  legal  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  perfectly  separate  until  they  meet  in  the  very  point 
at  which  they  are  directed.  How  much  of  this  intermingling  shall 
be  permitted  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  opinions  and  convic- 
tions of  those  who  frame  and  adopt  a  form  of  government.  We 
do  not  admit  as  much  as  is  found  in  the  British  constitution.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  government  is  stronger,  more  compact 
and  harmonious,  from  these  partial  interferences  of  the  various  de- 
partments. The  problem  presented  to  the  people  was,  to  frame  a 
constitution  which  secured  the  largest  amount  of  liberty  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  strength  and  unity  in  the  entire  administration 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  our  free  institutions.  A  perfect  ideal, 
therefore,  had  to  give  way  to  some  practical  necessities. 

Although  the  Constitution,  in  its  general  language,  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  a  Congress  which  is  declared  to  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  yet  a  reference  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  organic  law  shows  that  this  Congress  does  not,  in  fact, 
possess  the  sole  legislative  function.  No  law  can  be  passed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Executive,  unless  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
shall  finally  concur  therein.  The  assent  of  the  President  is  as 
necessary  to  the  enactment  of  any  measure  having  the  nature  of 
law,  as  that  of  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  In  this 
the  President  legislates.  His  affirmative  or  negative  decision  is 
a  step  in  the  process  of  creating,  and  not  of  executing,  laws. 
By  virtue  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress is,  in  fact,  though  not  formally  and  in  terms,  composed  of 
three  distinct  bodies — President,  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  and  all  must  concur,  with  the  single  exception  just  noticed 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  other  branches  avails  against 
the  dissent  of  the  Executive.  But  the  legislative  function  of  the 
President  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  that  held  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  inferiority  consists,  first,  in 
the  fact  that  his  negative  vote  may  be  overruled  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  of  two-thirds^ 
practically  dispenses  with  his  concurrence;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
fact  that  the  President  cannot  originate  any  legislativemeasure, 
31 
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He  may  communicate  information,  and  recommend  measures  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  (Art.  II.,  Sec.  HI.),  but  he  cannot 
directly  set  in  motion  any  scheme  of  legislation ;  he  must  await 
the  definitive  action  of  the  two  houses,  and  add  or  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  their  perfected  work. 

It  is  evident  that  our  own  national  legislature  is,  in  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  Executive,  copied  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  consists  of  three  orders — King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But 
here,  as  in  many  other  important  features  of  the  American  civil 
polity,  it  is  dangerous  to  push  the  analogy  too  far.  While  the  re- 
semblance between  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent lies  on  the  very  surface  and  at  once  arrests  attention,  the  dif- 
ferences, which  lie  deeper,  are  far  more  important,  both  in  the- 
ory and  in  practice.  These  differences  inhere  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  British  Parliament,  as  compared  with  that 
©f  the  American  Congress.  In  pure  theory,  the  Parliament 
is  composed  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  At  one  time 
this  theory  represented  an  existing  and  potent  fact.  Its  out- 
ward form  is  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  not  a  statute 
is  now  passed  which  does  not  purport  to  be  "  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same."  But,  while 
the  form  is  clung  to,  the  substance  is  gone ;  the  crown  is  a  mere 
pageant ;  the  executive  department  is  virtually  merged  in  the  leg- 
islative ;  the  ministers,  who  are  and  must  be  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, possess,  as  such  members,  the  function  of  originating  meas- 
ures ;  but  the  power  to  refuse  the  executive  consent  to  measures 
that  have  passed  the  two  Houses  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
While,  therefore,  the  words  which  are  generally  used  to  describe 
the  legislative  function  of  the  British  Crown  are  far  stronger  than 
those  which  define  the  similar  capacity  of  the  American  President, 
the  substantial  power  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the  greater.  It  is  said 
that  the  King  has  the  prerogative  of  an  absolute  veto  :  the  exer- 
cise of  this  prerogative  would  doubtless  produce  a  revolution.  As 
the  ministers  who  constitute  the  responsible  executive  are  members 
of  Parliament,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  British 
Legislature  has  grasped  and  now  wields  both  the  creative  and  the 
administrative  function,  and  that  the  assent  of  two  Houses  or 
branches  only  is  practically  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  law. 

The  President's  power  of  legislation  is  far  more  Substantial. 
His  independence  of  the  Congress  constitutes  him  an  effective 
check  upon  the  acts  of  that  body.  Nothing  less  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses  can  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  the  British 
Crown.     The  doctrine  has  been  advanced  and  maintained  with 
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some  earnestness,  both  in  former  times  and  recently,  that  the  Pres- 
ident can  only  refuse  his  assent  to  a  proposed  measure  when  he 
deems  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  to  be  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
legislative  authority,  a  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  notion.  The  Constitution 
places  no  restraint  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  He  may 
be  guided  by  motives  of  expediency  in  granting  or  withholding 
his  affirmative  vote,  as  well  as  any  Senator  or  Representative.  The 
language  of  the  instrument  is,  that  every  bill  "  shall,  before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but,  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with 
his  objections." 

Here  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ob- 
jections which  the  Chief  Magistrate  may  oppose  to  any  statute. 
That  Presidents  have  seldom  exercised  their  right  to  stop  the  pass- 
age of  any  measure  because  they  deemed  it  to  be  inexpedient, 
while  they  admitted  its  constitutionality,  is  no  ground  for  denying 
the  existence  of  the  power.  They  have  generally  deferred  to  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people  on  all  questions  of  mere  policy. 
The  Executive  possesses  another  legislative  function  of  an  exalted 
character.  Treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States  are  declared 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Their 
quality  as  law  is  so  high  that  Congress  can  only  destroy  them  by 
a  single  act  of  legislation,  which  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  nations  with  whom  they  are  made.  Yet  the  treaty-making 
power,  this  authority  to  pass  laws  which  shall  be  supreme  even 
over  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Congress,  is  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  single  limitation  that  his  work  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  that  body.  He,  how- 
ever, holds  the  initiative ;  the  upper  House  can  only  accept  or  re- 
ject his  decrees — they  cannot  dictate  a  treaty. 

I  will  very  briefly  mention  some  further  instances  in  which  the 
peculiar  functions  of  one  department  are  partially  shared  by  an- 
other. The  appointment  of  officers  is  plainly  an  executive  act,  and 
the  power  to  appoint  is  conferred  upon  the  President,  or  some  of 
his  subordinates.  Yet  all  appointments  made  by  the  President 
must  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  The  trial  of  impeach- 
ments is  peculiarly  a  judicial  act,  yet  the  Senate  is  the  only  court 
for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to  these  cases  of  direct  interference, 
there  exist  features  in  the  general  organization  which  affi3rd  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exertion  of  a  vast  influence  by  one  department 
upon  another.  The  judges  are  not  chosen  independently  of  tb 
President  and  the  Senate,  but  are  placed  in  office  by  the  concurring 
assent  of  both.  The  House  of  Representatives  may  be  called  upow 
to  elect  the  Chief  Masristrate  himself  in  the  event  that  a  maioritv 
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of  electors  have  failed  to  unite  upon  the  same  person  for  that  office. 
While,  therefore,  the  general  plan  of  the  government  assumes  three 
coordinate,  independent  departments,  and  while  these  several  de- 
partments are,  in  the  main,  free  from  each  other's  control,  they  are, 
from  necessity,  linked  together  by  many  ties,  both  of  function  and 
of  influence.  One  does,  at  times,  perform  some  of  the  peculiar 
duties  of  another.  I  have  here  purposely  refrained  from  speaking 
of  the  vast  legislative  attributes  which  inhere  in  a  free  judiciary 
under  our  own  and  the  English  system,  because  this  would  lead 
into  an  extended  discussion  foreign  from  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  present  article. 

Among  these  three  departments  there  will  always  be  a  tendency 
in  each  to  encroach  upon  the  special  province  of  the  others,  or  to 
enlarore  the  sphere  of  its  own  governmental  action.     The  Constitu- 
tion endeavors  to  draw  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  ; 
they  are  placed  as  checks  upon  each  other ;  the  whole  system  was 
carefully  planned  so  as,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any  and  all  acts  of 
usurpation,  by  making  one  department    necessary  to  the  others. 
But  the  organic  law  must,  of  necessity,  use  general  'terms ;  it  can- 
not descend  to  any  minuteness  of  detail  without  becoming  a  code 
of  special  precepts  rather  than  a  guide  to  the  government  in  its 
work  of  legislation.     The  checks  and  counterpoises  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  also,  in  a  great  measure,  moral ;  the  sanctions  are  slow 
in  their  operation,  and  may  never  be  put  in  motion.     Admirable, 
therefore,  as  is  the  system,  it  cannot  entirely  prevent  those  results 
which  naturally  flow  from  the  posssssion  of  power ;  each  depart- 
ment will  strive  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  own  functions,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  others. 

In  this  inevitable  struggle  the  popular  branch — the  legislature — 
will  always  obtain  and  hold  the  ascendant.     The  superiority  which 
thus  belongs  to  Congress  results  from  two  causes — the  greater 
power  of  that  body,  and  its  greater  inclination  to  use  that  power. 
It  is  in  itself  plainly  the  most  powerful  in  that  the  function  of  cre- 
ating law  is  higher  and  more  forcible  than  that  of  applying  or  ex- 
pounding.    The  other  departments  must  await  the  action  of  the 
legislature,  which  always  holds  the  initiative ;  and  neither  of  them 
can  bring  any  sanction  to  bear  directly  upon  that  body,  and  thus 
prevent  its  contemplated  acts.     It,  therefore,  more  than  the  others, 
can  break  over  the  bamers  which  the  organic  law  has  raised  to  re- 
strain its  lawlessness.     The  history  of  England  shows  how  Parlia- 
ment, has  advanced,  step  by  step,  in  its  acquisitions  of  power,  until 
it  has  reduced  the  crown  to  a  cipher,  and  made  the  ministers  of 
the  King  its  own  servants ;  and   how,  finally,  the  Commons  has 
substantially  drawn  all  these  vast  accumulations  of  power  to  itself, 
and  forced  the  Lords  into  a  position  of  comparative  insignificance. 
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It  may  be  said  that  Parliament  has  been  restrained  by  no  written 
Constitution  defining  the  exact  measure  of  its  functions.  This  is 
true ;  but  it  has  been  restrained  by  influences  more  potent  than 
written  enactments  can  be,  unless  the  will  and  consent  of  the 
people  is  constantly  upholding  and  giving  life  to  the  positive  pro- 
visions of  the  organic  law ;  it  has  been  restrained  by  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  English  subjects,  by  the  tremendous  power  of  class 
interests  and  prejudices,  by  a  traditionary  system  which  has  left 
its  mark  upon  every  public  act  of  the  British  government. 

If  the  English  King,  with  his  ancient  despotic  power,  and  his 
present  influence  as  theoretical  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects  is  due,  aided  by  the  support  of  a  civil 
and  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
rising  tide  of  Parliamentary  progress,  how  shall  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  his  limited  and  defined  functions,  his  lia- 
bility to  impeachment,  his  responsibility  to  the  people,  and  his 
brief  term  of  oflice,  be  able  to  oppose  any  permanent  obstacle  to 
the  steady  advance  of  Congress,  much  less  to  turn  that  advance 
backward  and  despoil  the  legislature  of  their  rightful  attributes  ? 
The  prerogatives  once  held  by  the  British  Crown  which  he  might 
use  against  the  Parliament  were  immeasurably  more  efficient  than 
any  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President ;  but  these  have 
been  either  directly  wrested  from  him,  or  they  have  been  so  com- 
pletely abandoned  by  non-user,  that  any  exercise  of  them  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  revolution.  The  President  cannot  coerce  the 
Congress ;  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  directly  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  Congress ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
impeach,  and  the  Senate  may  condemn,  both  President  and  judges; 
and,  although  the  Congress  may  not  abolish  the  national  Judiciary, 
they  may  curtail  its  functions  and  reorganize  the  tribunals.  The 
legislature  is,  therefore,  the  most  powerful  both  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  its  general  functions  and  in  the  special  capacities  which 
have  been  committed  to  it.  But  Congress  has  also  greater  inclina- 
tion and  more  opportunities  to  use  and  enlarge  its  power  than  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  departments.  This  disposition  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  own  national  legislature  ;  it  belongs,  and  must  of  necessity 
belong,  to  all  popular  assemblies.  Whatever  motives  may  act 
upon  a  single  chief  magistrate,  impelling  him  to  amplify  his  field 
of  action,  will  also  act  upon  each  individual  legislator.  But  the 
single  magistrate  must  be  restrained  in  some  measure  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  sense  of  a  responsibility  shared  with 
himself  by  no  one ;  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  legislator  with 
a  lessened  weight  as  it  is  divided  between  him  and  all  his  fellows  ;  the 
force  of  public  opinion  is  broken  in  his  case  by  its  encounter  with 
the  whole  body  of  law- makers.     That  this  tendency  does  exist  in  a 
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legislature  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  to  encroach  upon  that  of 
other  departments,  to  usurp  power,  is  proven  by  the  history  of  the 
British  people  ;  it  is  no  less  clearly  shown  in  our  own  history,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  past  few  years. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  not  in  so  much  danger  from  an  undue  stretch  of  authority  by 
President  or  by  judges,  as  from  unlawful  assumptions  by  Congress. 
The  Constitution  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes;  the  design  was  good; 
the  checks  and  balances  were  carefully  and  skilfully  arranged ;  but 
no  mere  organic  law  can  place  a  lasting  barrier  to  the  advance  of  a 
popular  legislature.  Step  by  step  their  powers  are  exceeded ;  the 
nation  acquiesces;  the  precedent  becomes  established;  and  a  system 
of  construction  is  finally  elaborated  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
written  Constitution  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  government  in  its 
official  duties.  One  power  alone  can  stay  the  legislature  in  its 
gradual  march  toward  the  possession  of  all  political  attributes — 
that  of  the  people.  If  the  people  shall  always  give  a  life  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  if  they  shall  impart  their  own  force 
as  a  constant  energy  in  the  complicated  machine,  their  servants  and 
agents  may  easily  be  kept  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  them. 
But  without  this  life  and  force,  the  process  I  have  described  is  sure ; 
we  may  regret,  but  we  cannot  prevent  it. 

The  evils  which  would  result  from  a  substantial  concentration  of 
all  power  in  Congress  cannot  be  enumerated.  Unless  our  forefathers 
were  wholly  wrong,  unless  the  organic  law  is  framed  upon  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  needs  of  a  free  people,  and  of  the  objects  of 
government,  the  three  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, must  be  kept  separate,  independent,  coordinate.  The  question 
of  the  power  to  be  wielded  by  the  legislature  was  discussed  and 
settled.  If  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  right,  then  all 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it, 
were  wrong.  Should  Congress,  as  now  organized,  practically  draw 
all  the  attributes  and  functions  of  government  to  itself,  and  reduce 
the  executive  and  judiciary  to  a  condition  of  substantial  depend- 
ence upon  itself,  the  next  step  would  inevitably  follow ;  and  this 
would  be  the  consolidation  of  the  national  legislature  into  one 
body.  The  Senate  would  be  pronounced  an  unnecessary  and  hurt- 
ful clog  upon  the  free  activity  of  the  more  popular  branch.  Even 
now  such  a  step  is  jiublicly  advocated.  Should  this  result  be  ac- 
complished, the  liberties  of  the  people  would  be  gone,  only  to  be 
regained  by  another  revolution.  Nothing  could  withstand  a  legisla- 
ture consisting  of  one  house,  practically  wielding  all  governmental 
power,  restrained  by  no  checks  of  organization  or  function.  No 
tyranny  could  equal  its  tyranny.  John  Norton  Pomekoy. 

The  above  article  is  in  part  extracted  from  a  forthcoming  work  by  the 
author,  entitled,  "  Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law." 
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AND    ONE   NOT  MISUSED. 

TOUCHING  criticism,  Scaliger  the  younger  says  these  true  and 
comfortable  words,  with  which  we  may  cheer  ourselves  up 
before  going  on  with  our  present  subject :  "  The  sifting  of  these 
subtleties,  although  it  does  not  help  to  make  machines  for  grinding 
corn,  frees  the  mind  from  the  rust  of  ignorance,  and  sharpens  it 
for  other  matters."*  And  should  it  be  borne  in  upon  us  that,  while 
we  are  concerning  ourselves  with  mere  words,  the  struggle  is  going 
on  which  will  decide  whether  government  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion is  to  continue  in  this  land,  or  to  be  extinguished  in  this  ninety- 
first  year  of  the  independence  of  these  States,  it  may  reassure  us  to 
remember  that,  in  the  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Cicero,  being  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  turned 
aside,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  upon  weighty  affairs  of  state,  to  dis- 
cuss a  point  of  grammar  with  that  eminent  critic. 

Reverend  and  Honorable. — The  editor  of  an  influential  West- 
ern newspaper  has  submitted  to  me  the  following  question :  f  "In 
*  Harum  indagatio  subtUitatum,  etsi  non  est  utilia  ad  machinas  farinarias 
conficiendas,  exuit  aminum  tamen  inscitiae  rubigiue,  aciut-que  ad  alia. 

f  My  correspondents  will  be  kind  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  excuse  me  from  re- 
plying to  them  personally,  and  will .  accept  my  assurances  that  their  favors  are 
appreciated  and  their  criticisms  taken  into  candid  consideration.  It  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  receive  suggestions  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  subjects  of  these 
articles,  and  to  solve  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  questions  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  me,  should  they  be  of  a  nature  not  foreign  to  my  subject.  This  I 
shall  generally  do  in  the  body  of  the  articles.  To  one  of  my  correspondents, 
who  asks  if  I  really  approve  the  phrase  "  whether  or  no"  objecting  to  it  that 
the  verb  understood  requires  iiot,  and  remarking  that  the  authorized  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  not  authority  upon  grammar,  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
aware  that  the  phrase  in  question  implies  a  verb,  the  strict  construction  of 
which  requires  not ;  that  our  Bible,  although  not  an  authority  upon  English 
grammar  according  to  Lindley  Murray,  is  the  richest  storehouse  of  strong,  sim- 
ple idiomatic  English  existing  in  our  literature  ;  and  that  upon  this  point  its 
authority  is  supported  by  all  the  masters  of  English  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  maturity  of  the  language  to  the  present  day.  The  following  examples 
have  attracted  my  attention : 

"  Yf  it  be  true  yt  ye  anoynt  me  to  be  Kyng  over  you  then  come  and  put  your 
trust  under  my  shadow.    Yf  no,  then  go,"  etc.     .     .     .    "  Yf  ye  have  done  right 
nowe  and  justly  unto  Jerubaal  and  his  house,"  etc.    .    .    .    "  Yf  wo  then  go,"  etc. 
Miles  Coverdale's  translation  of  "  Judges,"  Chap.  IX.,  A.  D.  1537. 
"  Nay,  nay,  it  is  not  best.    I'll  tell  you  why. 
Haply  the  fire  of  hate  is  quite  extinct 
From  the  dead  embers :    .    .     .    . 
And  therefore  tell  me  is  it  best  or  no  ?  " 

How  to  tell  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad.    A.  D.  1602. 
"  He  hath  lately  found  out  among  the  old  records  of  the  Tower  some  prec- 
edents for  raising  a  Tax  call'd  Ship-money  in  all  the  Port-towns  when  the 
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speaking  of  a  clergyman — not  a  Catholic  or  an  Episcopalian — is  it 
proper  to  say  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  for  instance,  or,  simply,  Rev. 
John  Jones?  If  it  is  proper  to  say  t1ie  Rev.  John  Jones,  why 
is  it  not  proper  to  say  the  Captain  Tom  Robinson  or  the  General 
Robert  Smith  ?  "  The  article  is  absolutely  required.  The  sect  to 
which  the  clergyman  belongs  does  not  affect  the  question.  Between 
Reverend  and  Captain  or  General  there  is  no  analogy.  The  latter 
two  are  names  of  offices ;  they  are  titles  pertaining  of  right  to  the 
persons  who  hold  those  offices ;  Reverend  is  not  the  name  of  an 
office,  nor  is  it  a  title,  and  it  belongs  to  no  one  of  right.  Clergymen 
are  styled  Reverend  by  a  courtesy  which  supposes  that  every  man 
set  apart  for  his  special  sanctity  and  wisdom  as  an  example,  a  guide, 
and  an  instructor,  is  worthy  of  reverence.  So  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  Congress  are  styled  Honorable,  but  by  mere  courtesy. 
But  in  Parliament  or  in  Congress  does  a  member  ever  rise  and  say 
"  I  heartily  agree  with  the  views  which  honorable  gentleman  from 

has  just  laid  before  the  House.     Honorable  gentleman  could 

not  have  presented  them  with  greater  force  or  clearness  ? "  The 
most  unlettered  and  careless  speaker  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  say  the  honorable  gentleman.  And  yet  journalists  will 
begin  a  leading  article  with  the  announcement  that  "  The  glorious 
speech  of  our  able  and  popular  representative  in  Congress,  Hon. 
Jehuda  B.  Slosh,  upon  the  all-important  and. overwhelming  sub- 
ject of  Reconstruction,  will  thrill  through  the  country  this  morn- 
kingdom  is  in  danger :  Whether  we  are  in  danger  or  no  at  present  'twere  pre- 
sumption to  judge." — Howell's  Letters.  Sec.  VI.,  11.  A.  D.  1645. 
"  Which  whether  you  have  done  or  no 
Concerns  yourself,  not  me,  to  know." 

Hudibras,  Part  II.,  c.  1.    A.  D.  1678. 

"  Domesticks  are  suspected,  even  when  it  is  in  doubt  whether  the  death  of  their 
masters  were  voluntary  or  tio." — Cbtton's  Montaigne,  Book  II.    A.  D.  1693. 

"  Gentlemen,  says  he,  ^on't  consider  whether  or  tw  I  am  free,  but  whether  I 
am  so  without  a  bribe." — Ibid,  Book  III. 

Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne  is  one  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  idio- 
matic English.  The  example  from  the  old  comedy  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  line  of  the  passage  we  have  "  it  w  not  best,"  and  in  the  last  a 
question,  having  the  same  subject, "  is  it  best  or  no  ?  "  Neither  in  this  example 
nor  in  that  from  Coverdale  does  wTietlier  appear ;  but  in  the  latter,  if,  and  in  the 
former  only  an  interrogative  construction.  It  seems  as  if  this  construction  had 
been  adopted  from  an  instinct  of  conformity.  To  a  question  we  reply  Aye  or 
No  ;  and  so  putting  or  supposing  a  question  in  the  alternative,  we  say.  If  aye  or 
no,  not  If  aye  or  not.  Ifno\a  subj  unctive,  and  is  elliptical  for  if  it  he  not ;  contin 
uous  usage  of  the  best  writers  showing  this  correspondence  It  is :  it  is  not,  but 
If  it  be;  if  no.  See  the  passage  from  Coverdale.  Besides,  no  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  is  easier  of  utterance  than  Tiot.  When  I  wrote  the  sentence  which 
brought  up  this  subject  I  did  so  without  thinking  at  first  at  all  about  the 
construction.  But  now  that  I  am  asked,  I  will  say  that  wTiether  or  no  must  be 
accepted,  in  my  judgment,  as  an  idiom  to  which  a  precise  speaker  may  refuse 
conformity  without  incorrectness,  but  not  without  pedantry. 
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ing.  Hon.  G.  Washington  Swipes  declared  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  be  the  most  masterly  effort  since  the  debate  was  inaugurat- 
ed or  since  the  Rebellion  transpired.  Among  the  persons  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  who  crowded  round  Mr.  Slosh  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  speech,  and  who  congratulated  him  at  its  close,  was  Rev. 
Selah  Mumble,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  this  young  and  enter- 
prising city."  But  this  writing  is  all  of  a  piece ;  and  perhaps  the 
articles  which  English  requires  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
paragraph.  Honorable  and  Reverend  are  not  even  courtesy  titles ; 
they  are  mere  epithets  applied  at  first  (the  one  to  men  of  conse- 
quence and  the  other  to  clergymen)  with  special  meaning,  but  after- 
ward from  custom  only.  The  impropriety  of  omitting  the  article  can 
be  forcibly  shown  by  a  transposition  of  the  epithet  and  the  name, 
which  does  not  affect  the  sense.  For  instance,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
the  Reverend ;  Charles  Sumner,  the  Honorable  ;  not  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Reverend ;  Charles  Sumner,  Honorable.  But  the  trans- 
position which  has  this  effect  in  the"  case  of  epithets  has  none  in 
that  of  official  titles;  thus:  Winfield  Hancock,  Major-General, 
Samuel  Nelson,  Judge,  which,  indeed,  are  very  common  modes  of 
writing  such  names  and  titles.  The  omission  of  the  article  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
as  to  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  England. 
He  was  styled  by  his  successors  the  Venerable  Bede ;  but  this  hav- 
ing been  written  in  Latin  Venerdbilis  Beda^  he]  has  often  been 
mentioned  by  English  writers  as  Venerable  Bede,  which  some 
readers  have  taken  as  a  whole  for  his  name.  (I  have  more  than 
once  heard  the  question  mooted  among  intelligent  people.)  He 
was  merely  called  Bede,  the  venerable;  but  the  Latin  has  no  arti- 
cle ;  and  hence  the  mistake  of  calling  him  Venerable  Bede.  We 
may  correctly  speak  of  a  distinguished  prelate  who  recently  died 
as  Bishop  Hopkins,  as  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hopkins,  or  as 
the  Right  Reverend  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Bishop  [not  the  Bishop] 
of  Vermont.  But  if  we  speak  of  the  officer  without  mention  of  the 
individual,  even  although  we  give  the  courtesy  epithet,  we  should 
use  the  article  before  the  title,  as,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 
of  Vermont ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  speaking  of  a  military 
officer  by  name  the  article  is  not  admissible,  but  if  we  speak  of  the 
officer  without  mentioning  the  name,  the  article  is  required :  thus, 
Major-General  Meade,  Commanding-in-Chief,  but,  the  Major-Gen- 
eral Comnaanding-in-Chief. 

Abortive. — A  most  ridiculous  perversion  of  this  word  is  creep- 
ing into  use  through  the  newspapers.  For  example,  I  read  in  one, 
of  large  circulation  and  great  ability,  that  a  negress  "  abortively 
attempted  suicide  by  morphine,"  and  that  "  a  young  Spaniard  yes 
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terday  abortively  seized  two  pieces  of  alpaca."  That  is  abortive 
which  is  untimely  in  its  birth,  which  has  not  been  borne  its  full 
time  ;  and,  by  figure  of  speech,  anything  is  abortive  which  is  brought 
out  before  it  is  well  matured.  A  plan  may  be  abortive,  but 
an  act  cannot,  still  less  (if  there  may  be  less  possibility  in  such  a 
case)  can  an  attempt.  It  would  be  a  weak  waste  of  time  to  notice 
such  ludicrous  writing  as  that  above  quoted,  were  there  not  among 
journalists  like  the  one  in  question,  and  generally  among  that  vast 
multitude  who  think  it  fine  to  use  a  word  which  they  do  not  quite 
understand,  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  abortio7i  to  mean  failure  in  all 
its  kinds  and  all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

Leave. — This  verb  is  very  commonly  ill-used  by  being  left  with- 
out an  object.  Thus :  Jones  left  this  morning ;  I  shall  leave  this 
evening.  Left  what  ?  shall  leave  what  ?  Not  the  morning  or  the 
evening,  but  home,  town,  or  country.  When  this  verb  is  used,  the 
mention  of  the  place  referred  to  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  wind 
up  a  story  with,  then  he  left,  is  as  bad  as  to  say,  then  he  sloped — 
worse,  for  sloped  is  recognized  slang. 

Proven,  which  is  frequently  used  now  by  lawyers  and  journal- 
ists, should,  perhaps,  be  ranked  among  words  that  are  not  words. 
Those  who  use  it  seem  to  think  that  it  means  something  more,  or 
other,  than  the  word  for  which  it  is  a  mere  Lowland  Scotch  and 
North  of  England  provincialism.  Proved  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  prove^  and  should  be  used  by  all  who  wish  to  speak 
English. 

Consummate. — Of  all  the  queer  uses  of  big  words  which  are 
creeping  into  vogue,  the  use  of  this  w»rd,  both  in  speech  and  in  the 
newspapers,  to  express  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
is  the  queerest.  For  instance,  I  heard  a  gentleman  gravely  say  to 
two  ladies  and  another  gentleman  :  "  The  marriage  was  consum- 
mated at  Paris,  last  April."  Now,  consummation  is  necessary  to 
a  complete  marriage ;  but  it  is  not  usually  talked  about  openly  in 
general  society.  This  gentleman  meant  that  the  marriage  took 
place  at  Paris. 

Partially  is  often  used,  and  by  educated  people,  for  partly. 
Even  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  in  his  very  interesting  but  somewhat 
strained  and  overwrought  book  on  William  Blake :  "  If  this  view 
of  the  poem  be  wholly  or  partially  correct."  But  partially,  the 
adverb  of  partial,  means  with  unjust  or  unreasonable  bias.  A  view 
cannot  be  both  correct  and  partial.  When  anything  is  done  in 
part  it  is  partly,  not  partially,  done.  Both  words  ara»  from  one 
root ;  but  to  confuse  the  two  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  one. 

Portion  is  in  like  manner  much  misused  in  the  sense  of  part. 
For  instance  :  "  A  large  portion  of  Broadway  is  impassable  for  car- 
riages, on  account  of  the  snow  and  ice."     A  correct  speaker  would 
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say ;    "  A  large  part  of  Broadway,"  etc.     A  portion  is  a  part  set 
aside  for  a  special  purpose,  or  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

Retire. — If  you  are  going  to  bed,  say  so,  should  there  be  occa- 
sion. Don't  talk  about  retiring  unless  you  would  seem  like  a  prig 
or  a  prurient  prude. 

Partook. — Say,  also,  that  you  ate  your  breakfast  or  your  din- 
ner, not  that  you  partook  of  some  rolls  and  butter  and  coffee,  or 
of  beef  and  pudding.  Although,  if  you  are  eating  breakfast  when 
a  friend  comes  in,  you  may  ask  him,  if  you  like  the  phrase,  to  sit 
down  and  partake  of  it,  ii  e.,  take  a  part  of  it,  share  it  with  you.V ' 

Patron. — If  you  are  in  retail  trade  don't  call  your  customers 
your  patrons,  and  send  them  circulars  asking  for  a  continuance  of 
their  patronage ;  unless  you  mean  to  say  that  they  buy  of  you,  not 
because  they  need  what  you  have  to  sell,  but  merely  to  give  you 
money,  and  that  you  are  a  dependent  upon  their  favor.  There  is 
patronage  in  this  country,  both  within  and  without  the  administra- 
tion of  government ;  and  it  does  not  imply  loss  of  independence  on 
the  one  side  or  arrogance  on  the  other  ;  but  it  does  not  consist  in 
buying  what  one  needs  for  one's  own  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Dock  is  by  many  persons  used  to  mean  a  wharf  or  pier :  thus — 
He  fell  off  the  dock  and  was  drowned.  A  dock  is  an  open  place 
without  a  roof,  into  which  anything  is  received,  and  where  it  is  en- 
closed for  safety.  A  prisoner  stands,  or  used  to  stand,  in  the  dock 
at  his  trial.  A  ship  is  taken  into  a  dock  for  repairs.  The  Atlantic 
Dock  is  properly  named.  The  shipping  around  a  city  lies  at  wharfs 
and  piers.  A  man  might  fall  into  a  dock ;  but  to  say  that  he  fell 
off  a  dock  is  no  better  than  to  say  that  he  fell  off  a  hole. 

Some. — Haifa-dozen  correspondents  have  asked  me,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  "  not  to  forget  the  word  that  is  more  misused  than 
any  other  in  our  language,  some.  Thus,"  my  coiTespondent  con- 
tinues, "people  say  (writers  as  well  as  speakers)  there  were  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  persons  present,  there  are  some  ninety  vessels, 
when  they  mean  about,  or  when  some  is  entirely  superfluous."  This 
use  of  the  word  has  also  been  recently  denounced  by  some  British 
writers  on  language,  who,  however,  have  given  no  good  reasons  for 
their  objections,  although  one  of  them  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  best  writers  are  using  this  word  carelessly. 
Among  the  explanations  suggested  of  the  origin  of  this  use  of  the 
w^ord  the  following  seems  most  plausible.  It  is  proper  to  say, 
there  were  some  hundreds,  and  so  forth  ;  and  by  confounding  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  phrase  with  another  not  un- 
like it,  we  get,  some  six  or  seven  hundred,  "  which,"  the  suggester 
says,  "  is  absolutely  wrong."  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  history 
and  the  radical  signification  of  this  word,  and  trace  this  use  of  it. 
We  hear  all  around  us,  among  well-educated  people  of  good 
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English  stock,  but  who  give  themselves  no  care  about  their  use  of 
words,  speaking  their  mother  tongue  merely  as  they  have  learned 
it  from  the  mouths  of  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  such  phrases 
as  some  three  or  four,  some  few.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
English,  as  well  as  whose  thought,  merits  the  attention  and  admi- 
ration of  his  readers,  says  "  some  fifty  "  in  a  passage  in  "  The 
Guardian  Angel."  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  the  Queen 
Anne  Wits,  has  this  passage : 

And  some  five  miles  on  the  road,  as  the  Exeter  fly  comes  jingling  and  creak- 
ing onwards,  it  will  suddenly  be  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  gentleman  on  a  grey 
mare,  etc.,  etc. 
Pfior  closes  his  epigram  on  "  Phillis's  Age  "  with  the  line — 

And  Phyllis  is  some  forty -three. 
Bacon  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  (not  upon  this  point,  however)  as 
using  not  only  the  phrase  "  some  two  thousand,"  but  "  some  good 
distance,"  "  some  good  while ; "  and  Raleigh,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
has  the  following  passage : 

Being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  some  eight  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Sicily,  I  held  it  ofl&ce  of  a  commander  to  take  a  port. 

Shakespeare,  in  "  Richard  IH.,"  writes  : 

Has  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months  since. 
Stabbed  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 
and  in  "Twelfth  Night:" 

Some  four  or  five  attend  on  him  : 
All,  if  you  will. 

If  a  man  sin  against  the  English  language  by  using  soine  in  the 
manner  in  question,  he  will  do  it  in  very  good  company ;  and  is  it 
not  better  to  sin  with  the  elect  than  to  be  righteous  with  the 
reprobate  ?  But  in  the  determination  of  such  a  question  as  this 
we  must  not  defer  to  mere  usage.  There  is  some  misuse  of  lan- 
guage that  can  be  justified  by  no  authority. 

Some  is  one  of  the  oldest  simple,  underived^  uncompounded  and 
unmodified  words  in  the  English  language ;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
part  of  which  it  can  be  traced  without  change,  as  som  or  swm,  gen- 
erally the  latter,  for  a  thousand  years.  Its  meaning  during  that 
whole  period  seems  not  to  have  been  enlarged,  diminished  or  in- 
flected in  the  slightest  degree,  in  either  popular  or  literary  usage. 
That  meaning  is — an  indeterminate  quantity  or  number,  greater  or 
less,  considered  apart  from  the  whole  existing  number.  Some  is 
separative ;  it  implies  others ;  and  contrasts  with  many.  It  is 
segregative,  and  sets  apart,  either  a  number,  though  indefinite, 
from  another  and  generally  a  larger  number,  or  an  individual  per- 
son or  thing  not  definite.  It  corresponds  not  only  to  the  Latin 
aliquantum  but  to  quidem  and  aliquis,  and  to  circiter.  Such  has 
been  its  usage  always  in  English  and  in  Anglo  Saxon.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  examine  the  passage  in  the  Gospels  about  the  cenxurion 
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and  his  sick  servant.  It  begins  in  the  modern  version  (Luke  vil, 
2),  ^^  And  Si  certain  centurion's  servant,  who  was  dear  unto  him, 
was  sick."  But  in  Wicliffe's  English  version,  made  about  A.  D. 
1385,  we  find,  "Sothli,  a  servant  of  swm  man  centurio  hauyng 
yvel."  In  the  Anglo  Saxon  version;  made  about  A.  D.  995,  it  is 
Da  wses  sumes  hundred  mannes  peowa  untrum."  Again,  in  the 
same  gospel  (ix.,  19),  "Others  say  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  is 
risen  again  ;  "  which,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  version,  is  "  Sume  baet 
sum  witega  of  bam  ealdum  aras."  Here  the  Greek  word  trans- 
lated some  is  tiq,  which  the  Vulgate  renders  quidam ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  clearly  enough,  an  indefinite  individual  of  a  certain  class 
But  the  word  may  be  used  to  set  apart  indefinitely  two,  or 
five,  or  fifty  individuals,  as  well  as  one.  We  may  say  a  certain 
five  or  a  certain  fifty  as  well  as  a  certain  one ;  and  so,  some  five  or 
some  fifty.  And  such  we  find  was  the  very  best  and  oldest  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage.  King  Alfred,  first  in  scholarship  as  well  as  in  the 
state,  and  the  writer  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  translated  from  the  Latin,  Bede's  account  of  Caedmon, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sacred  poet ;  which  begins  in  English  thus : 

In  this  abbess's  minster  was  a  certain  brother  {quidam  frater)  notably  glori- 
fied and  honoured  with  a  divine  gift,  etc. 
This  Alfred  renders  thus : 

On  jjisse  abbuddissan  mynstre  was  sum  broker  synderlice  mid  godcunde 
gyfe  gemaered  et  geweorjjad. 

In  his  translation  of  Boethius  (I  cite  here  from  Bos  worth),  he 
has  the  following  passage : 

pa  woeron  hi  sume  ten  gear  on  J>am  gewinne. 
That  is — then  they  were  some  ten  yfears  in  the  war.     I  find,  also, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  this  passage,  which  relates  to  the 
year  605,  but  was  written  about  A  D.  805  : 

paer  man  sloh  eac  cc  preosta  ]5a  comon  Sider  j^aet  her  scoldan  ge  biddan  for 
Walana  here.  Scromail  waes  gehaten  hyra  ealdor,  se  aet  boerst  Sonou  fiftiga  sum. 
That  is  :  There  they  slew,  also,  two  hundred  priests,  who  came 
thither  that  they  might  pray  for  the  British  army.  Their  prince 
was  named  Scromail,  at  whose  hands  some  fifty  were  slai«.  But 
the  word  in  this  sense  of  a  separated,  although  indefinite,  number 
or  individual,  goes  far  back  beyond  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  Gothic, 
spoken  by  the  people  who  broke  into  Dacia,  and  settled  there  in 
the  Second  Century.  They  became  Christians  very  early — so  early 
that  Ulphilas,  their  bishop,  a  man  of  preeminent  learning  and 
ability,  made  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  for  them  about  A.  D. 
360,  which  exists  in  a  superb  manuscript,  written  in  silver  and 
golden  letters  upon  a  light  purple  parchment,  and  known  as  the 
Codex  Argenteus.  This  has  recently  been  transcribed  and  pub- 
lished ;  and  referring  to  the  two  passages  from  Luke,  quoted  above, 
we  find  that  that  about  the  centurion  besfins  thus : 
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Hundafade  )»an  sumis  skalks  sinkands,  swultawair])ya  ; 
and  that  about  John  the  Baptist  thus : 

Sumai  J^an  )»atei  praufetus  sums  ]>ize  airizane  usstoj). 
That   is,   some    centurion,   some   prophet ;    as   we   might   say, 
some   one   centurion   or   other,   some   two   or    three    centurions. 
So  that  the  Gothic  Ulphilas  used  some  just  as  it  was  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Alfred  and  the  English  WycliiFe.     Returning  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  that  where  Moses  tells  us,  according  to  our 
modern   version   (Genesis   xlvi.,  37),  that  "all    the  souls  of  the 
house  of  Jacob  which  came  into  Egypt  were  threescore  and  ten," 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translator  tells  us  that  there  were  "  some  seventy  " 
of  them — "  seofontigra  5wm."     Our  examination  proves,  then,  that 
this  use  of  some,  which  is  objected  to,  in  so  many  quarters,  as  in- 
elegant and   incorrect   English,  conforms  strictly  to  the  meaning 
which  the  word  has  had  among  speakers  and  the  best  writers  ever 
since  it  came  out  of  the  darkness  a  thousand  and  half  a  thousand 
years  ago;  that   it   can   be  traced  from   Holmes  and   Thackeray, 
through  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  WyclifFe,  and  King  Alfred, 
to  Ulphilas,  the  Goth,  on  the  Dacian  banks  of  the  Danube ;  where, 
we  may  be  sure,  the  Emperor  Julian  heard  it,  as,  during  the  life  of 
Ulphilas,   and   before   Alaric   came   upon  the    stage,   he  led  his 
victorious  legions  down  that  river,  after  his  splendid  campaign 
against  the  Germans,  which  so  revived  the  somewhat  tarnished 
lustre  of  the  Roman  arms.     In  fact,  this   idiom,  as  well  as  this 
word,  is   found,  without  variation,  in  the  oldest  Teutonic  dialect 
known  to  us,  and   is,  at   least,  a   thousand   years   older  than  the 
modern  English  language,  in  which  it  has  been  preserved,  without 
change,  both  in  the  writings  of  scholars  and  in  the  common  speech 
of  the  people.     There  can  be  no  higher  authority,  no  better  reason, 
for  any  word  or  form  of  language,  than  that  it  springs  from  a  sim- 
ple native   germ,  and  is   rooted  in  the  usage  of  fifteen  hundred 
years.     And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  tongue  another 
word  or  phrase  which  has  such  simplicity  of  origin  and  structure, 
and  such  length  of  authoritative  usage  in  its  support,  as  this,  which 
has  offended  the  ears  of  some  half  a  dozen  of  my  correspondents 
and  some  three  or  four  British  critics. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  articles  to  enter  upon  the  defence 
of  good  English  words  and  phrases;  but  I  have  gone  somewhat  at 
length  into  the  history  of  this  phrase,  not  only  because  I  hoped  it 
might  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  but  because  the  denunciation 
of  the  usage  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  mistakes  that  may  be 
made  by  purists  in  language.  When  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  an  idiom 
is  found  in  use  both  in  common  speech  and  in  the  writings  of  edu- 
cated men,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  thev^  is  good  reason  for 
the  usage.      But  cultivated  and  well-meaning  people  sometimes 
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take  a  scunner  against  some  particular  word  or  phrase,  as  we  have 
seen  in  this  case,  and  they  flout  it  pitilessly,  and  think  in  their 
hearts  that  it  is  the  great  blemish  upon  the  speech  of  the  day. 
And,  by-the-bye,  one  of  my  critics,  and  one  who  I  fear  rates  my 
judgment  and  my  knowledge  much  above  their  desert,  finds  fault 
with  my  own  English  in  that  I  use  the  phrase^rs^  rate  as  denoting 
a  high  degree  of  superiority,  which  he  says  "  will  hardly  be  found 
in  that  sense  in  serious  English  composition,  certainly  not  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period."  This  brought  to  my  mind 
the  following  passage  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Monastery,"  (chap- 
ter xxviii) : 

The  companion  of  Astrophel,  the  flower  of  the  tilt  yard  of  Feliciana,  had  no 
mote  idea  that  his  graces  and  good  parts  could  attach  the  love  of  Mysie  Happer 
than  a  first  rate  heauty  in  the  boxes  dreams  of  the  fatal  wound  which  her 
charms  may  inflict  on  some  attorney's  apprentice  in  the  pit ; 
and  this  also  from  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones,"  (chapter  iv.) : 

—  and  she  was  indeed  a  most  sensible  girl,  and  her  understanding  was  of 
the  first  rate. 

If  Walter  Scott,  fifty  years  ago,  and  Henry  Fielding,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  called  beauties  and  hel  esprits  first  rate,  surely  I,  in 
these  days,  may,  with  calm  indiiference  to  consequences,  so  call  the 
journal  in  which,  and  the  critic  by  whom,  I  am  reproved.  But 
I  had,  of  course,  no  thought  of  these  precedents  when  I  wrote, 
and  should  have  used  the  phrase  without  scruple  if  it  had  oc- 
curred to  me,  even  were  I  sure  that  it  had  never  been  used 
before.  Too  much  stress  is  generally  laid  upon  the  authority 
of  mere  previous  usage,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
justification  of  a  good  word  or  phrase.  Only  the  other  day 
a  lawyer  of  distinction  said  to  me  that  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, before  a  jury,  he  had  needed,  and  had  made  and  used 
the  word  juxtapose^  adding  that  he  had  no  business  to  do  so,  but 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  there  was  no  such,  word  in  the  language,  or, 
as  he  said,  in  the  dictionaries.  But  no  man  needs  the  authority  of 
a  dictionary  (even  such  authority  as  dictionaries  have),  or  of  pre- 
vious usage,  for  such  a  word  as  juxtapose.  It  is  involved  in  juxta- 
position as  much  as  interpose  and  transpose  in  interposition  and 
transposition.  The  mere  fact  that  it  had  not  been  used  before  this 
occasion,  or  rather  that  no  maker  of  dictionaries  had  happened  to 
notice  it,  is  of  no  moment  whatever.  Any  man  has  the  right  to 
use  a  word,  especially  a  word  of  such  natural  growth  and  so  well 
rooted  as  juxtapose,  for  the  first  time,  else  we  should  be  poorly  off 
for  language.  But  he  must  be  wary  and  sure  of  his  ground ;  for 
an  innovator  does  his  work  at  his  own  proper  peril. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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WILL  you  come  to  the  Cassiterides  with  me  ? 
I  please  myself  a  little  with  that  word,  "  Cassiterides,"  for 
the  probabilities  are  that  you  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  its 
meaning.  Yet  it  has  a  fine  old  classical  ring  about  it,  and  may 
vaguely  suggest  to  your  mind  the  ancient,  dream-wrapped  islands 
of  the  Hesperides,  or  the  stormy  Egean  cyclades,  not  to  mention 
cantharides,  and  the  fatal  ides  of  March.  Possibly,  if  you  are 
rusty  in  the  classics,  you  may  mistake  my  invitation  for  a  parody 
upon  the  familiar  ballad  which  narrates  the  persistence  of  a  design- 
ing spider  and  the  weak  vacillation  of  an  unhappy  fly.  Lest  you 
should  accuse  me  of  an  intention  to  perpetrate  either  poetry  or 
parody,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  an  invitation  to  the  Cas- 
siterides is  merely  an  invitation  to  visit  the  most  unfrequented,  out- 
of-the-world  corner  of  England,  the  Scilly  Isles. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Romans  conquered  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  planted  a  penal  colony  on  their  inhospitable  shores.  Thence- 
forth these  islands  were  derisively  designated  upon  the  maps  of 
the  period  as  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands.  I  say  "  derisively," 
because  they  do  not  now,  and  probably  never  did,  contain  the 
slightest  trace  of  tin,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  name  orig- 
inated in  the  heartless  joke  of  some  Roman  policeman,  who  re- 
marked to  an  unhappy  bankrupt  en  route  for  his  place  of  banish- 
ment, "O  you'll  find  plenty  oitin  where  you're  going."  That  this 
is  a  very  poor  joke  indeed  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  probable 
Roman  origin,  for  these  grim  old  robbers  were  never  capable  of 
originating  or  recognizing  the  faintest  imitation  of  a  really  good 
joke.  The  Roman  mind  appears  to  have  been  so  constituted— on 
reflection  I  decline  to  discuss  in  this  place  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Roman  mind.  My  text  being  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  this  article 
being  decidedly  not  a  sermon,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  the 
text  should  be  utterly  neglected. 

Kthe  idea  of  a  brief  banishment  to  the  Scilly  Islands  does  not 
strike  you  unfavorably,  we  will  start  at  once.  We  are  at  Penzer 
(you  will  find  that  the  place  is  spelled  Penzance,  on  the  map),  a 
good-sized  town  on  the  Cornish  coast,  where  we  embark  on  board 
a  sloop  just  setting  sail  for  St.  Mary's,  the  capital  of  the  Scilly 
group.  With  a  fresh  and  favoring  breeze,  we  reach  St.  Mary's  in 
about  seven  hours,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  flourishing  city  consist- 
ing of  one  street  and  about  two  hundred  houses,  known  to  the  Scil- 
lyian  world  as  Hugh  Town. 

We  are  twenty-five  miles  southwest  from  Land's  End.   Although 
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it  is  midwinter,  you  will  notice  that  the  island  is  quite  free  from 
snow,  and  that  the  air  is  warm  and  moist.  Completely  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  these  islands  possess  a  much  milder  climate  than  that 
of  Cornwall,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fogs  that  prevail  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  fierce  storms  that,  throughout  the 
whole  year,  are  as  sudden  and  frequent  as  the  anger  of  the  inev- 
itable gouty  uncle  of  the  English  novel  of  the  last  century,  invalids 
would  find  St.  Mary's  and  its  sister  islands  a  pleasant  and  health- 
ful resort. 

It  is  quite  dark  by  the  time  we  have  landed  and  reached  the 
diminutive  inn.  The  fishing-boats  have  all  come  home,  and  the 
fisherwomen,  instead  of  sitting  up  in  a  tower,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  would 
have  us  believe  is  their  usual  and  useless  habit,  are  at  home,  pre- 
paring, doubtless,  for  bed.  At  nine  o'clock  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  ten  Avide-awake  individuals  in  all  Hugh  Town.  Curiously 
enough,  this  early-to-bed  and  early-to-rise  habit  of  the  Scilly  fisher- 
men has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  individual  wealth  which  the  ancient 
couplet  so  confidently  predicts.  They  are  plainly  healthy,  and 
even  wise — in  matters  of  fish  and  weather — but  the  only  gold  that 
their  early-rising  has  yet  brought  to  their  longing  gaze  is  the  bril- 
liant sun-gold  of  the  early  eastern  sky. 

In  the  morning  we  find  that  Hugh  Town  is  built  on  a  low  neck 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  between  two  hills.  We  capture 
a  stray  boy,  who  roams  through  the  tap-room  with  pantaloons 
rolled  up  to  his  knees,  in  preparation  for  the  future  fishing  which 
the  years  will  bring  to  his  hard  lot,  and  induce  him  to  act  as  our 
guide  to  the  lions  of  St.  Mary's.  He  is  a  sharp,  bright-eyed,  wild- 
haired,  sunburnt  little  rascal,  of  twelve  or  sixteen  years  of  age  (the 
driving  spray  and  the  shai-p  west  winds  early  seam  the  faces  of  the 
Scillyotes,  and  dim  the  clear  index  of  youth),  and  speaks  in  a 
usually  unintelligible  Cornish  dialect,  that  cannot  possibly  be  imi- 
tated with  type.  His  name,  too,  is  coquettishly  slippery.  You 
fancy  that  you  have  caught  it,  and  when,  at  your  request,  he  re- 
peats it  again,  you  find  yourself  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  though  you 
had  mistaken  Marghasjewe  for  Trenguainton,  or  Trewarthenich  for 
Perranzabulse.  These  Cornish  names  may  be  musical,  but  their 
music  is  of  Wagnerian  intangibility  and  discordance. 

Piloted  by  Barelegs — for  we  are  forced  to  christen  the  boy 
anew — vve  walk  over  the  uneven  pavement  of  the  solitary  street  of 
Hugh  Town,  toward  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  On  our 
way,  Barelegs,  with  commendable  pride  in  the  beauties  of  his 
native  city,  points  out  to  us  the  court-house,  with  it&  unoccupied, 
prison,  and  its  one-stall  butcher-shop  (firmly  believed  by  the 
natives  to  be  a  market)  in  the  basement;  the  new,  handsome 
Gothic  church,  that  seems  so  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  the  primi- 
32 
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tive  architecture  of  the  place  that  yon  half  believe  it  to  have  been 
floated  away  from  the  mainland  and  stranded  here  by  some  easterly 
gale;  the  little  Methodist  meeting-honse,  and  the  combined 
tobacco-shop  and  post-office,  and  the  picturesque  rows  of  weather- 
worn, one  and  two-story  stone  houses,  with  their  many-hued  roofs 
of  thatch.  Women,  with  abbreviated  skirts,  guiltless  of  crinoline, 
and  encumbered  with  a  manifest  superfluity  of  babies,  flock  to  the 
doorways  to  see  us  pass.  More  bare-legged  boys  and  a  few  bare- 
legged men  stare  at  us,  and  touch  their  foreheads  and  nod  shortly 
in  respectful  greeting.  Bareness  of  legs  appears  to  be  a  cherished 
institution  among  the  islanders.  Even  the  women  commonly  re- 
nounce the  pomps  and  vanities  of  stockings,  thereby  giving  us 
glimpses  of  stout  brown  legs,  that  would  delight  the  artist  and  shock 
the  man  of  fashion.  Figure-heads  and  head-boards  of  wrecked 
vessels  are  as  frequent  as  the  Indians  and  Highlanders  of  the  New 
York  tobacco  shops,  and  hint  plainly  at  the  cruel  fierceness  of  the 
Winter  storms.  A  strong  smell  of  fish  and  seaweed  haunts  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town,  and  bits  of  the  backbones  and  scales  of  deceased 
fishes  lie  in  heaps  in  corners  where  the  eddying  wind  has  swept 
them. 

We  pass  out  of  Hugh  Town,  and  enter  and  leave  Old  Town, 
once  the  capital  of  the  island,  but  now  a  decayed  Moscow,  hope- 
lessly ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  its  younger  St.  Petersburg,  Hugh 
Town.  Soon  we  leave  the  level  ground  of  the  isthmus,  and,  after 
a  hard  and  breathless  climbing  of  the  steep  hill  side,  urged  on  by 
the  spectacle  of  Barelegs,  who  runs  up  the  hill  as  if  his  amphibi- 
ious  life  had  rendered  breathing  a  wholly  unnecessary  process, 
we  finally  seat  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  the  Hugh. 

We  are  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island — one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  be  precisely  accurate — and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  row  of  low,  whitewashed  barracks,  tenanted  by  a  few 
soldiers,  who  keep  guard  over  the  half  a  dozen  old  thirty-two 
pounders  yonder.  If  there  is  a  finer  view  in  all  Great  Britain  than 
thut  spread  before  us,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  you  have  not 
yet  seen  it.  Looking  down  at  our  feet  we  perceive  the  clustering 
houses  of  Hugh  Town,  Oldtown,  London  and  Bristol — in  which 
two  last-named  cities,  however,  the  houses  cannot  be  said  to  clus- 
ter to  any  great  extent,  inasmuch  as  London  consists  of  four,  and 
Bristol  of  only  two,  houses.  A  few  head  of  cattle  and  one  or  two 
horses  are  feeding  on  the  scant,  coarse  grass  of  the  isthmus,  and 
we  can  perceive,  even  from  this  distance,  that  they  are  unusually 
small,  and  that  the  horses,  especially,  are  rough-coated,  shaggy- 
maned  little  beasts.  To  the  eastward  the  sea  beats  on  a  solitary, 
precipitous  rock,  called  the  "  Wolf,"  whose  sharp  teeth  would 
speedily  rend  and  grind  to  pieces  any  unhappy  boat  which  should 
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venture  too  near  to  its  ugly  sides.  Farther  off,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, are  the  rocky  heights  of  Land's  End,  and  the  bleak  hill 
ranges  of  Cornwall.  Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  story  runs,  St. 
Mary's  was  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  continuous  natural  cause- 
way of  granite.  Very  possibly  this  may  have  been  so,  but  you  are 
not  implicitly  to  receive  as  history  the  statement  that  a  famous 
and  unpronounceable  Cornish  giant,  after  carrying  away  a  blooming 
maiden  to  his  lair  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  kicked  down  the  causeway 
behind  him,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  pursuit.  Certainly 
this  isthmus  could  not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  eminent 
Irish  divine,  St.  Tiran,  for  in  that  case  the  saint  could  not  have 
sailed  round  Land's  End  on  a  raft,  consisting  only  of  a  mill-stone, 
as  it  is  well  known  (in  Cornwall)  that  he  did. 

Looking  now  seaward,  toward  Moutauk  Point,  we  can  count  no 
less  than  forty-one  islands.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  islands,  but  many  of  them  are  mere  rocks,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  square  feet  in  surface.  Away  to  the  south  we  see  the 
slender  towers  of  St.  Agnes'  Light-house,  and,  were  it  dark,  we 
could  also  perceive  the  more  distant  light  on  Bishop's  Rock.  To- 
ward the  northeast  Barelegs  points  out  St.  Martin's ;  further 
westward,  Tresco,  Bryher  and  Samson  ;  and  in  the  extreme  south, 
St.  Agnes.  These  five,  together  Avith  St.  Mary's,  are,  he  informs 
us,  the  only  inhabited  islands  in  the  group,  although  belated  fisher- 
men sometimes  pass  the  night  on  the  nearest,  or  most  accessible,  of 
the  lesser  islets.  We  find  Barelegs  so  utterly  impregnable  to  all 
statistical  assaults,  that  we  are  forced  to  postpone  the  satisfaction 
of  our  thirst  for  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  inhabitants  and 
productions  of  the  islands  until  we  meet  some  English-speaking  na- 
tive of  more  enlarged  powers  of  comprehension  and  description. 

That  native  presents  himself  almost  as  soon  as  wished  for — in 
quite  an  unexpected  and  Arabian-nocturnal  fashion — in  the  person 
of  a  sergeant  of  her  Majesty's  Sixty-seventh  Regiment,  a  detach- 
ment of  which  regiment  is  doing  garrison  duty  in  what  the  sergeant 
calls  "the  fortifications." 

Sauntering  up  to  where  we  are  sitting,  and  incidentally  adminis- 
tering a  switch  with  his  cane  to  the  person  of  Barelegs,  as  though 
he  were  a  thistle  or  a  daisy  head,  the  sergeant  wishes  us  good-day, 
and  further  remarks  that  it  is  windy.  We  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  weather,  but  suggest  that  St  Mary's  is,  nevertheless,  a  delight- 
ful place.  "It  wouldn't  be  half  bad,"  he  returns,  "  if  the  baccy 
wasn't  scurser  than  ten  pun'  notes,  any  day."  The  present  of  a 
cigar  induces  him  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  things,  and  he 
sits  down,  self-complacent,  by  reason  of  successful  strategy  in  the 
matter  of  the  cigar,  and  willingly  answers  all  our  questions. 

He  knows  the  place  thoroughly,  his  father  having  been  a  Bryher 
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fisherman,  and  is  a  strong  admirer  of  the  Scilly  Islands — now  that 
his  tobacconalian  desires  are  temporarily  satisfied.  From  him  we 
learn  that  the  six  inhabited  islands  contain,  altogether,  about 
twenty-six  hundred  souls,  of  which  number  St.  Mary's  contains 
sixteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  Samson  only  ten.  About  five 
hundred  people  live  at  Tresco,  and  the  remaining  population  is 
about  equally  divided  between  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  and  Bryher. 
St.  Mary's  is  also  the  largest  of  the  group,  containing  about  sixteen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  while  Samson,  the  smallest,  contains  eighty. 
The  other  four  islands  vary  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
acres  in  extent.  The  people  are  to  a  man — and  also  to  a  boy — 
fishermen  or  sailors,  and  he  considers  them  poor,  but  remarkably 
honest.  "Poorer  than  any  church  miss,"  is  his  phrase,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  greatly-improved  form  of  the  old  proverb,  since  w^e 
at  once  recognize  the  poverty  of  a  "church  miss,"  or  nun,  and 
wholly  fail  to  see  wherein  consists  the  peculiar  poverty  of  a  church 
mouse. 

The  sergeant's  stock  of  statistics,  and  his  cigar,  being  alike 
exhausted,  and  Barelegs  having,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
manifested  symptoms  of  weariness  and  impatience — such  as  stand- 
ing on  his  head,  and  turning  summersaults  backward — we  begin 
to  think  of  proceeding  with  our  explorations ;  and,  recalling  Bare- 
legs  to  his  duty,  we  retrace  our  steps  toward  Hugh  Town.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  ascend  the  hill  at  the  other  end  of  the 
island,  and  we,  therefore,  conclude  to  take  a  boat  to  Tresco. 

A  boat  is  an  idea  completely  within  the  grasp  of  Barelegs'  men- 
tal abilities.  The  very  name  seems  to  inspirit  him,  and,  with  a 
shrill  whoop,  he  turns  a  preliminary  hand-spring,  and  rushes  head- 
long toward  the  harbor.  By  the  time  we  find  him  again,  he  has 
already  taken  possession  of  a  small  row-boat,  and  is  waiting  anx- 
iously for  our  embarkment.  He  insists  upon  rowing  us  himself, 
and  not  without  many  fears  do  we  yield  ourselves  to  his  captaincy. 
He  can  row,  however,  better  and  longer  than  most  men,  and  pulls 
away  with  a  long,  steady  stroke,  until  we  arrive  and  land  at  Dol- 
phin Town,  a  little  village  on  the  island  of  Tresco. 

Tresco  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scilly 
Islands.  So  we  are  forced  to  admit,  as  we  walk  by  the  side  of  a 
wild,  crater-like,  fresh-water  lake  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
which  nestles  in  the  south  side  of  the  island.  So,  too,  we  rei:)eat, 
when  the  ruined  tower  of  Oliver's  Castle  rises  into  view,  and, 
again,  when  we  catch  a  glimj^se  of  the  picturesque,  broken  walls 
of  King  Charles'  Castle — though,  why  Oliver's  and  why  King 
Charles',  we  do  not  learn.  We  do  not  quite  admire  the  more 
modern  building,  called  "  The  Abbey ;"  a  large  stone  mansion-house, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  who  leases  these  islands  from 
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their  owners,  the  Gpdolphin  family.  iSTevertheless,  it  would  be 
possible  to  live  very  contentedly  in  The  Abbey,  and  it  is  evidently 
regarded  by  the  islanders  as  a  miracle  of  architectural  skill. 

But  the  crowning  pride  and  glory  of  Tresco  is  Piper's  Hole. 
Hither  we  are  eagerly  led  by  the  complacent  Barelegs,  w^ho  plainly 
expects  to  see  us  wholly  overcome  by  the  transcendent  grandeur 
of  this,  the  chief  particular  lion  of  Tresco.  It  is  a  good-sized  cavern, 
opening  into  the  hillside  toward  the  sea;  high,  arched,  and  strewn 
with  dry  sand  and  pebbles.  We  enter  cautiously,  and  are  led  onward, 
in  total  darkness,  by  silent  Barelegs.  The  cave  almost  immediately 
grows  narrower  and  smaller  in  every  way,  and  we  are  forcibly  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  by  the  frequent  abrasions  which  our  hands  and 
knees  undergo  from  sharp  pieces  of  obtrusive  rock.  Presently  oui* 
guide  stops  short,  and  we  follow  his  example.  We  are  in  profound 
darkness,  and  can  see  absolutely  nothing,  but,  nevertheless,  we  can 
hear.  And  of  all  the  appalling  crashes  of  sonorous  thunder  that 
ever  stunned  our  ears,  we  now  hear  the  most  terrific  and  sublime. 
The  very  floor  of  the  cavern  trembles  under  the  shock,  and  the 
thick  darkness  seems  to  palpitate  in  tremulous  sympathy.  It  is  the 
sound  of  the  sea,  thundering  into  a  distant  and  inaccessible  part  of 
the  cave.  No  one,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  ever  thoroughly 
explored  Piper's  Hole,  or  ascertained  precisely  where  it  connects 
with  the  sea,  as  it  evidently  does.  Greatly  do  we  regret  the  abseiice 
of  lights,  but  as  lights  are  clearly  unattainable,  we  stumble  back 
again  into  the  daylight,  quite  impressed  with  the  sublimity  of 
Piper's  Hole.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  Barelegs  whence  the  cave 
derived  its  name,  and  so  we  content  ourselves  with  vaguely  won- 
dering who  was  Piper,  and  what  possible  connection  he  could  have 
had  with  this  awesome  cavern. 

Tresco  having  been  exhausted,  we  sigh  for  more  islands  to  con- 
quer, and  accept  with  avidity  Barelegs'  suggestion  that  we  next  go 
to  Bryher,  which  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  Tresco.  He  leads 
us  rapidly  to  the  shore,  and,  composedly  sitting  down  upon  a  large 
stone,  devotes  himself  to  "  skipping  "  pebbles.  We  mildly  stir  up 
his  conscience — with  the  point  of  an  umbrella — and  insist  upon  his 
taking  us  to  our  intended  destination.  He  persistently  refuses  to 
move,  and  indulges  in  much  incomprehensible  Cornish  explanation, 
of  which  we  can  only  understand  the  word  "tide."  Noticing  a 
couple  of  men  on  the  Bryher  shore,  opposite,  also  apparently  wait- 
ing for  nothing,  it  flashes  upon  us  that  Barelegs  is  waiting  for  the 
falling  of  the  tide  in  order  to  wade  over  to  Bryher.  ,  On  further 
questioning  with  the  umbrella,  he  admits  this  to  be  hi^  design,  and 
is  greatly  surprised  and  injured  to  find  that  we  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  wading  through  water  of  wintry  temperature,  and 
mud  of  uncertain  thickness.  Ultimately  he  consents  to  give  up  his 
contemplated  plan,  and  moodily  leads  the  way  toward  the  boat. 
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No  sooner  do  we  near  the  shore  of  Bryher  than  we  perceive  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  land.  Perhaps  this  conclusion  is 
induced  by  the  simultaneous  discovery  that  night  and  dinner  are 
both  near  at  hand.  We  note  the  fact  that  at  low  tide  one  can  wade 
from  Tresco  to  Bryher,  thence  to  Samson,  and  thence  again  to 
Tresco,  over  the  rocky  flats  that  the  reth-ing  water  leaves  nearly 
bare;  and  then  direct  Barelegs  to  row  back  to  Hugh  Town.  "We 
miss  but  little  in  refusing  to  land  at  Bryher  or  Samson,  for  these 
two  islands,  as  well  as  St.  Martin's,  present  nothing  novel  to  him 
who  has  seen  St.  Mary's  and  Tresco. 

Barelegs  quickly  rows  back  to  St.  Mary's  Pool,  as  the  harbor  of 
Hugh  Town  is  called.  We  land  just  at  sunset,  and  render  him 
Avild  with  happiness  by  the  present  of  half  a  sovereign.  He  has 
probably  never  before  seen  a  gold  coin,  and  such  is  his  extreme 
delight  at  his  unexpected  wealth  that  he  immediately  inverts  him- 
self and  executes  a  barbaric  dance  on  his  hands,  having  previously 
placed  the  coin  in  his  mouth  for  safe-keeping.  We  leave  him  thus 
ecstatically  employed  and  wend  our  way  to  the  Godolphin  Arms, 
"  which  it  is  " — to  use  Mrs.  Gamp's  favorite  colloquialism — our  inn. 

A  dinner  offish,  washed  down  by  ale,  and  afterward  strewn  with 
cheese,  satisfies  our  unusually  keen  appetites,  and  we  soon  imitate 
the  early-retiring  habits  of  the  Scillyotes.  The  sea  is  calm  to 
night,  so  that  we  sleep  peacefully.  Sometimes — so  says  the  young 
man  who  deals  out  the  beer — you  can  hardly  keep  in  your  bed,  the 
surf  jars  the  house  to  that  degree. 

At  our  first  sallying  forth  in  the  morning,  Barelegs  is  at  hand, 
with  a  proposition  that  we  should  go  to  St.  Agnes.  This  being  our 
premeditated  purpose,  we  instruct  him  to  hire  a  boat.  A  fishing- 
boat,  manned  by  two  stout  islanders,  is  easily  procured.  Barelegs, 
considering  himself  in  the  light  of  our  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend,  and  feeling  that  lie  is  morally  responsible  for  our  safety, 
tries  to  accompany  us,  but  herein  is  utterly  cast  down  from  his 
high  estate,  being  unceremoniously  tossed  ashore,  like  an  unde- 
sirable kitten,  by  one  of  the  boatmen. 

There  being  no  wind  to-day,  also,  we  are  rowed  all  the  way  to 
St.  Agnes,  which  is  a  long  distance  from  Hugh  Town — "  a  matter 
o' — some  unpronounceable  Cornish  numeral — moile,"  as  one  of  the 
boatmen  lucidly  informs  us.  As  we  near  the  island,  we  can  but 
wonder  where  a  landing  can  possibly  be  made.  The  shore  seems 
to  consist  exclusively  of  high,  steep  clifts,  and  to  be  totally  inac- 
cessible, save  to  birds  and  balloon  passengers.  But  we  skirt  the 
coast  for  a  little,  when  a  small  harbor  opens  to  our  anxious  gaze, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  are  again  on  dry  land. 

Here,  as  at  St.  Mary's,  we  find  the  island  made  up  of  two  hills 
and  a  connecting  isthmus ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  low- 
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land  is  so  exceedingly  low  as  to  be  entirely  submerged  at  high 
water.     One   of  the  two  hills   is  called  the  Gugh — so  we  are  in- 
formed— but  we  refuse  to  credit  the  assertion,  and  believe  that  the 
Gugh  is  merely  the  Hugh,  misi^ronounced  by  a  hoarse  and  gutter- 
ally-disposed  islander. 

Away  up  on  the  highest  point  of  land  is  the  white,  graceful 
column  of  the  light-house.  Thither  we  bend  our  footsteps,  and 
are  welcomed  with  great  cordiality  by  the  ancient  light-keeper, 
who  is  at  work  in  his  potato  patch. 

Old,  bent  and  gray,  with  streaming  hair,  this  light-keeper  is  the 
pleasantest  and  cheeriest  of  hermits.  Though  originally  a  Cornish- 
man,  he  has  served  so  long  in  the  royal  navy  that  he  speaks  with 
little  of  his  provincial  accent.  He  is  greatly  pleased  to  show  us 
his  neatly-furnished  room,  and  his  brightly-burnished  lantern.  With 
an  impressive  manner,  he  informs  us^that  the  tower,  including  the 
lantern,  is  seventy-two  feet  in  height.  Such  is  his  faith  in  his  be- 
loved light-house  that  he  would,  doubtless,  indignantly  repel  the 
suggestion  that  it  does  not  equal  the  spires  of  Cologne  or  Stras- 
bourg in  height  and  beauty.  We  climb  the  tower,  and,  seating  our- 
selves by  his  side  in  the  breezy  gallery  that  encircles  the  lantern, 
we  listen  to  his  garrulous  talk. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  has  kept  this  light  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing. He  sees  but  few  people — for  St.  Agnes  is  very  sparsely  in- 
habited— but  is  never  lonesome,  so  he  says.  Apparently,  his  post 
is  a  desirable  one,  for  he  is  only  the  fourth  keeper  who  has  filled 
the  place  within  the  present  century.  When  was  the  tower  built  ? 
Well,  he  can't  precisely  say ;  but  soon  after  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's 
fleet  went  to  pieces  here  in  1707.  Are  vessels  ever  wrecked  here 
now  ?  "  Not  very  often  just  here;  furder  to  the  west'ard  there's 
a  good  many  wracks  takes  place."  He  himself  has  only  seen 
three  square-rigged  vessels  lost  within  sight  of  the  tower  since  he 
has  lived  here. 

He  points  out  an  isolated  rock  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
shore.  There,  he  informs  us,  is  where  a  Cardifl"  brig,  laden  with 
iron,  went  ashore  three  Winters  ago.  "  It  was  a  blowing  fit  to 
take  your  hair  otf^  and  this  Cardiff  fellow  he  come  along  clost  by 
yon  furderest  rock  there,  just  grazed  it,  you  see,  and  driv  end  on, 
right  on  to  the  Pot — that's  what  we  calls  it.  He  couldn't  ha'  done 
it  better  if  he'd  steered  for  it." 

What  became  of  the  vessel  ?  "  Well,  your  honors  don't  need 
to  ask  that.  The  brig  she  just  settled  down  on  the  pint  of  the 
rock,  and  after  hanging  there  for  may  be  one,  may  be  two,  or  three 
minutes,  slid  off  into  deep  water,  and  went  down  like  a  stone. 
One  poor  devil  tried  to  save  himself  on  the  rock,  but  Lord  love 
you,  the  seas  just  swep  over  it  every  minit,  and  he  was  washed  out 
of  sight  a'most  as  soon  as  I  see  him." 
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He  tells  us,  too,  how  once  in  the  day  time,  while  a  dense  fog  hid 
even  the  sea  from  view,  he  heard  the  beat  of  the  paddles  of  a  large 
steamer,  momentarily  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  "  We  hadn't 
no  fog  signal  then,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  steamer  she 
kep  a  comin  nearer  'n  nearer,  till  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  Ioniser,  so 
I  just  goes  and  gets  out  my  double-barrelled  gun,  and  rams  her 
full  o'  powder,  and  fires  her  with  a  slow  match.  The  steamer's 
people  they  heerd  it,  for  they  stopped  her  paddles,  and  then  drawed 
off.  But,  ho  !  you  should  ha'  seen  that  gun.  She  was  blown  clear 
away,  and  I  never  found  nothink  but  a  bit  o'  the  stock.  It  was 
an  out-and-out  gun,  too.  A  gentleman  what  I  pulled  out  o'  the 
water  at  Tortsmouth  giv  her  to  me,  and  I  wouldn't  ha  taken  ten 
guineas  for  her.  Many's  the  bird  she's  brought  down  for  me. 
Sometimes  the  birds'  so  thick  here  that  the  sky's  black  with  'em." 

We  give  the  old  man  a  few, effigies  of  the  Queen — in  silver — and 
leave  him  to  his  potato  patch  and  his  lantern,  and  the  memory  of 
his  lost,  but  not  regretted,  gun.  We  find  the  two  boatmen  sound 
asleep  in  the  boat,  and,  rousing  them  up,  start  homeward.  It  is  a 
long  and  hard  pull,  and,  hours  before  we  reach  Hugh  Town,  the 
revolving  light  is  flashing  and  fading  in  St.  Agnes'  tower. 

As  we  think  over  it  again,  you  agree  with  me  that  the  brave  old 
man  lit  a  bright  and  shining  "  lamp  of  sacrifice "  on  the  foggy 
morning  when  lie  burst  his  beloved  gun.  It  was  his  dearest  pos- 
session, but  he  recked  not  of  that  when  his  fellow  men  were  in 
imminent,  deadly  peril.  Who  shall  say  that  the  sulphurous  vapor 
of  that  burning  powder,  kindled  by  the  rough  old  light-keeper,  was 
not  a  sweeter  and  a  holier  incense  than  ever  rose  from  swinging 
censer  within  the  walls  of  the  world's  stateliest  cathedral ! 

To-morrow  we  sail,  in  the  semi-weekly  sloop,  from  Hugh  Town 
to  Penzance.  We  shall  have  spent  nearly  three  days  at  the  Scilly 
Islands,  but,  if  you  feel  th<?  reJuctance  thaV  I  do  in  leaving  their 
craggy  shores,  you  will  give  beeil  to  Barelegs'  earnest  prayer  that 
we  should  return  at  no  distant  day,  and  go  with  him  and  Barelegs, 
Senior,  in  their  fishing  smack,  "  sailing  out  into  the  west." 

W.  L.  Alden. 
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WHO  was  the  bringer-forth  of  the  first  magazine,  and  what 
his  avowed  purpose  was  may  yet  be  discovered  by  the  bib- 
liographers. But  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  two  real  purposes, 
or  rather' one  composed,  tree-like,  of  root  and  stem — to  obtain 
readers  and  to  make  money.  Hardly  less  sure  need  we  be  that  he 
gained  no  great  good  or  glory,  else  his  name  would  have  survived 
and  not  lie  hidden  in  the  literary  rubbish  heaps  of  the  past,  a  small 
prize  for  future  antiquaries.  Of  all  the  magazines  known  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking folk,  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  is  most  respecta- 
ble both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  repute.  It  was  first  published  in 
1731.  It  has  therefore  an  antiquity  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years ;  it  still  lives,  and,  in  its  sober,  decent,  canny  way,  it  flour- 
ishes ;  and  consequently  it  must  have  been  a  welcome  monthly 
guest,  bringing  pleasure  and  instruction  to  four  or  five  generations 
of  readers.  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  for  it;  Samuel  Johnson 
wrote  for  it ;  and  if  now  Bishop  Colenso  does  not  write  for  it,  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  write  for  it,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Speke,  John  Bright,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Charles  Dickens,  George 
Francis  Train,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Ada  Isaacs 
Menken,  and  Queen  Victoria  do  not  write  for  it,  the  reason  simply 
is  that  it  is  not  published  by  Mr.  Bonner.  We  all  know  the  story 
how  the  literary  leviathan  of  his  day,  when  he  was  but  an  un- 
gainly, overgrown,  underfed  minnow,  was  flung  panting  and  gasp- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Cave,  and  how  the  latter  took  him  and  filled  his 
belly,  and  heartened  him  up  until  he  became  less  a  leviathan  than 
a  very  Triton,  who  blew  the  most  sonorous  conch  ever  heard  in 
the  waters  of  Albion.  But  notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  seventy-five 
years  ago  would  be  found  by  modern  magazine  readers  a  very 
heavy  and  flavorless  compound — as  heavy  and  flavorless  as  an  ill- 
made  pumpkin  pie  with  a  sad  undercrust.  It  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
very  didactic  articles  on  history,  morals  and  classical  literature,  of 
anecdotes,  letters  from  celebrated  persons  in  whom  the  world  has 
long  since  ceased  to  take  any  interest,  short  communications  upon  iso- 
lated facts  in  natural  philosophy  (as  physics  were  then  called)  and 
natural  history,  which  must  have  had  some  interest  then,  but  which 
seem  to  us  tame  in  the  last  degree,  and  this  not  because  we  have 
got  so  far  beyond  them  in  knowledge,  but  because  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  reflection  and  perception,  and  the  bald  and  childish  style 
of  the  writers.     Of  this  magazine  the  imitations  were  numerous. 
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Even  Boston  and  Philadelphia  produced  some ;  but  they  shared 
the  fate  of  most  imitations,  and  soon  went  their  way  into  oblivion. 
Magazine  reading  in  earnest  began  in  this  country  with  the  re- 
publication of"  Blackwood,"  and  to  most  of  the  book-loving  people 
of  the  generation  now  managing  affairs  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
that  old  brown  cover,  with  George  Buchanan's  velvet-capped  head 
smudgily  disfigured  or  presented  upon  it,  lives  in  memory  as  the 
outward  form  and  semblance  of  the  ideal  magazine.  There  were 
other  magazines  published  here  made  up  of  original  matter,  some 
of  it  very  good  ;  but  they  were,  and  were  called,  ladies'  maga- 
zines ;  and  for  many  years  "  Blackwood  "  furnished  to  the  manly  brain 
of  America  its  monthly  ration  of  current  literature.  On  the  whole 
it  was  good,  wholesome  provender,  some  of  it  the  best  that  could 
be  produced  about  that  time.  Bulwer,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Lock- 
hart  and  Dousrlas  Jerrold  were  amona:  its  contributors.  But  the 
flavor  of  the  thing  was  given  by  Christopher  North  (John  Wilson), 
who  not  only  wrote  his  "  Noctes  "  and  "  Dies  "  and  "  Specimens  of 
the  British  Critics"  for  Maga,  as  he  called  the  magazine,  but,  in 
his  quality  of  editor,  went  over  the  manuscripts  of  clever  but 
callow  contributors,  and  gave  them  form  and  consistency,  adding 
a  zest  to  their  flavor  by  putting  in  a  plum  here  and  a  touch  of  spice 
there,  and  turning  them  out  before  the  public  shapely  and  savory, 
like  a  well-concocted,  well-cooked  pudding.  "Blackwood"  was 
always  just  what  it  is  in  form  and  in  purpose.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages,  double  columns  and  small  type,  eight  or  nine 
articles  in  all,  one  or  two  of  which  were  often  twenty-five  to  thirty 
of  these  closely-printed  pages  long,  almost  invariably  including  one 
lieavy  political  article  upon  the  question  of  the  day,  or,  if  there 
were  no  such  question,  then  upon  some  question  of  the  past  day, 
with  an  eye  to  its  present  bearing,  and  always  regarded  from  a 
high  tory  point  of  view ;  a  serial  story,  and  one  tale  completed  in 
one  number — this  was  the  substance  of  "  Blackwood."  Tlie  Chris- 
topher North  articles  were  famous  in  their  day,  and  were  good  of 
their  kind ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  do  not  seem  to  us,  taking  them 
cold  and  in  a  lump,  so  fine  as  they  seem  to  have  been  thought  by 
the  people  who  had  them  hot  and  hot  month  by  month.  They  are 
often  crude  in  thought,  and  inaccurate  in  statement ;  and  the  best 
part  of  them  is  mere  animal  spirits  huddled  into  words.  And  then 
they  reek  so  of  pipes  and  poteen.  They  belong  to  a  school  in 
vogue  at  that  time  which  diluted  its  whiskey  with  scholarship,  and 
looked  at  philosophy  and  the  world  through  clouds  of  its  own 
blowing.  Now  whiskey  is  a  comfortable  creature  in  si3ite  of  Mr. 
McCulloch  and  his  emissaries,  and  tobacco  may  be  smoked  by 
reasonable  beings,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Parton  ;  but  it  is  well  for  the 
writer  who  uses  the  one  as  a  sedative  and  the  other  as  a  stimulant 
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to  give  us  the  fruit  of  the  sober  contemplation  he  gets  from  the 
weed,  and  the  vivacity  produced  by  the  fluid,  without  filling 
his  pages  with  the  odor  of  either. 

Bating  these  narcotic  and  spirituous  traits,  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine "  and  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  were  made  upon  the  model  of 
"  Blackwood."  In  the  form  of  the  page,  the  type  used,  the  gen- 
eral make-up,  and  the  character  and  number  of  the  articles,  these 
magazines  followed  their  original  pretty  closely,  as  it  was  doubt- 
less intended  that  they  should  do;  for,  as  we  have  said,  then 
"  Blackwood  "  Avas  the  ideal  magazine.  But  their  conductors  re- 
duced the  length  of  the  articles,  and  gave  them  more  variety,  and, 
in  general,  insisted  upon  a  lighter  style  of  writing  than  had  been 
usual  in  the  pages  of  the  old  original  "  Maga."  "  Putnam  "  may 
be  regarded  as  being  the  pioneer  of  genuine  magazine  literature  in 
the  United  States.  Little  or  no  excuse  for  its  quality  need  be 
made  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  In  its  pages 
appeared  books  which  have  won  their  authors  wide-spread  and  ap- 
parently enduring  reputations. 

And  now  the  English  literary  magazine  assumes  a  new  and  yet 
more  attractive  phase.  Mr.  Thackeray  establishes  "The  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,"  which  achieves  at  once  so  great  a  success  that  the 
author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  sets  up  his  chariot,  at  which  his  fellow- 
writers  who  have  not  written  "  Vanity  Fair,"  or  set  up  the  "  Corn- 
hill,"  sneer — Mr.  Thackeray's  chariot !  And  the  sneerers  have  the 
best  of  it,  as  they  so  often  do ;  they  have  their  reward,  and  a  sweet, 
ennobling  reward  it  is  ;  for  ere  long  Mr.  Thackeray  has  to  dismount 
from  his  chariot,  and  again,  ere  long,  from  his  editorial  chair.  But 
the  "  Cornhill "  has  made  its  impression,  and  secured  for  itself  a 
long  and  vigorous  life.  It  has  general  excellence  on  ground  com- 
mon to  it  and  to  other  magazines ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
fairly-printed  open  page,  which  has  the  attractive  look  of  that  of  a 
handsome  book,  by  its  social  articles,  and  by  a  kind  of  illustration 
entirely  new  in  magazines.  Other  monthly  magazines  had  been 
printed  which  it  resembled  somewhat  in  the  two  former  particu- 
lars, although  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  at  all  from  its  own 
freshness  of  seeming ;  but  its  illustrations  were  new  in  style,  and 
often  very  beautiful.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  drawn  by  Millais 
and  Da  Maurier.  They  united  freedom  of  touch  with  faithfulness 
to  nature  in  a  manner  before  unknown.  The  wood  ens^ravins:  was 
worthy  of  the  designs,  and,  like  them,  its  style  was  new.  Some  of 
Millais's  full  page  illustrations  to  Anthony  Trollope's  "  Orley 
Farm,"  which  first  appeared  in  "  The  Cornhill,"  are  as  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation as  a  fine  picture  by  Frere  or  Meissonier  or  Willhelms. 
"  The  Cornhill,"  with  all  its  beauty  and  even  elegance  of  appear- 
ance, its  attractive  and  easily-read  page  (these  merits  being  great- 
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ly  due  to  its  being  printed  not  in  double  columns,  but  with  an  un- 
broken line),  and  with  all  its  peculiar  excellence  in  literature  and 
art,  was  a  cheap  magazine.  Around  it  have  sprung  up  a  swarm 
of  magazines,  all  cheap,  all  more  or  less  illustrated  in  the  style 
which  it  brouorht  into  vo2:ue,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  thrive. 
Their  success  is  due  to  two  facts,  the  desultory  habits  of  reading 
which  prevail  now,  and  the  demand  for  pictorial  illustration. 

The  taste  for  intellectual  recreation  and  amusement  of  all  kinds 
seems  to  tend  strongly  in  these  two  directions.  The  change  in  the 
character  of  dramatic  entertainments,  which  is  so  much  deplored 
by  critics,  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  same  tendency.  People 
now  don't  like  a  tragedy  upon  the  language  and  the  characters  of 
which  they  have  to  ponder,  and  the  pleasure  in  which  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  poetry  and  the  subtle  conceptions  of  the  author,  and 
the  careful  embodiment  of  those  conceptions  by  the  actor.  They 
like  what  are  known  to  playwrights  specifically  as  dramas — repre- 
sentations of  every-day  life  that  are  enjoyable  without  the  trouble 
of  thinking ;  which  are  agreeable  as  a  whole  or  in  bits,  each  bit 
good  in  itself;  of  which  they  can  enjoy  any  one  act  if  they  choose 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  others ;  and  in  which  there 
are  pretty  women,  handsome  men,  grotesque  characters,  fine  cos- 
tumes, and  scenes  which  are  pleasant  pictures  to  look  at  and  to  re- 
member. "  Kosedale  "  is  your  model  modern  drama.  Naturally, 
such  people  like  for  their  literary  recreation  not  a  big  book  about 
one  subject,  but  a  magazine  which  can  be  read  without  care,  can 
be  taken  up  and  laid  down  almost  at  pleasure,  and  without  trouble 
as  to  continuity  of  interest  or  keeping  up  a  train  of  thought.  Se- 
rious subjects  they  are  not  averse  to;  that  is,  if  they  are  not  treated 
in  too  serious  a  way.  They  don't  like  to  be  preached  at  except 
on  Sunday,  and  even  then  the  preaching  they  find  most  interesting 
and  most  efficacious  is  not  in  the  style  of — nineteenthly,  and  to 
conclude.  They  believe,  and  with  reason,  that  earnestness  and 
truthfulness,  even  upon  subjects  of  importance,  need  not  be  em- 
bodied in  a  dull  and  heavy  style.  The  didactic  way  of  the  con-, 
tributors  to  the  old  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  is  altogether  out  of 
favor ;  and  we  even  speculate  now  upon  fate,  free-will,  foreknowl- 
edge absolute,  as  if  writer  and  reader  were  thinking  the  matter 
over  pleasantly  together.  Anything  else  is  left  for  hard  students 
and  thinkers  who  do  it  as  their  daily  labor. 

It  is  upon  such  a  plan  of  a  magazine  as  we  have  thus  suggested 
rather  than  described  that  we  have  formed  The  Galaxy,  which, 
successful  as  it  was  at  the  first,  and  steadily  as  it  has  grown  in 
public  favor,  has  thus  far  only  begun  to  be  what  it  is  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  and  well-founded  hopes  of  its  conductors. 

The  Editok. 


NEBULJE. 


It  is  all  very  fine,  M'sieu'  Blot — the  nebulous  person  is  speaking  now 

not  for  himself,  but  for  a  lady  who  has  read  the  great  Pierre's  articles  in  the 
Galaxy,  and  his  book,  and  who  has  attended  his  lectures — it  is  all  very  fine, 
what  you  say  about  cookery ;  and  your  dishes  are  palatable,  and  wholesome, 
and  pretty  to  look  at;  and  your  dinners  are  very  well  contrived  ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  all  that  you  say  will  be  of  very  little  service  to  the 
mistresses  of  American  households.  For  the  murder  is  out ;  you  have  con- 
fessed it ;  all  your  nice  dishes,  even  the  simple  ones,  take  time,  and  all  your 
pretty  dinners,  even  the  most  moderate  ones,  require  forethought.  And  these 
are  just  the  two  most  difficult  ingredients  for  us  to  put  into  a  dish  or  a  dinner. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  dinner  company,  with  invitations  sent  out  some  days 
in  advance,  we  know  well  enough  what  to  do  :  we  buy  our  dinner,  or  part  of 
it,  cooked,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  pastry-cook  and  the  confectioner  help  us 
out,  and  we  do  very  well ;  at  least  we  and  our  guests  are  satisfied.  Our 
great  need  is  help  toward  having  nice,  appetizing,  well-cooked  breakfasts  and 
dinners  every  day.  We  want  to  have  our  dinner-tables  attractive,  our  dishes 
palatable  and  digestible,  and  to  do  this  in  an  unpretending  way.  If  there  be 
the  virtue  in  you  that  you  seem  confident  of— and  this  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve— you  will  teach  us  how  to  do  this,  and  at  no  greater  expense  than  we  are 
now  at  for  our  tasteless,  greasy,  indigestible  dinners  ;  for  you  accomplished 
French  cooks  are  never  weary  of  exclaiming  at  our  wastefulness,  and  saying 
that  we  do  not  get  half  the  worth  of  our  money.  But  we  cannot  be  planning 
our  every-day  dinners  beforehand,  nor  can  we  call  upon  our  cooks  to  make 
dishes  which  take  so  much  time  and  require  so  much  care  as  all  yours  seem 
to  demand,  and  as,  indeed,  you  yourself  say  that  they  must  have.  We — 
that  is  the  most  of  us  who  read  your  articles — living  on  incomes  of  from 
$3,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  cannot  keep  a  cook  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
cook,  and  who  has  a  scullion  to  help  her.  And,  moreover,  we  are  obliged  to 
take  Irish  or  German  peasant  women  for  cooks  ;  women  who,  before  they 
reach  our  shores,  have  rarely  eaten  meat,  and  who  are  not  even  acquainted 
by  sight  with  the  utensils  of  a  well-appointed  kitchen.  These  women  gen- 
erally wash  and  iron  as  well  as  cook,  and  they  take  care  of  the  lower  floor  of 
the  house.  Now,  M'sieu'  Blot,  do  you  not  see  that,  with  this  personnel,  all 
your  lectures  and  your  books  are  of  little  help  to  us,  although  they  are  in 
themselves  instructive  and  quite  charming  ?  Our  need  is  simply  this — some 
means  of  enabling  us  to  have,  with  the  women  we  must  needs  accept  as 
cooks,  a  simple  dinner  of  three  courses  (one  of  them  soup),  and  a  dessert,  well 
prepared,  and  sent  up  in  appetizing  shape,  and  to  have  this  every  day  at  no 
greater  cost  of  time  or  money  than  we  are  now  put  to. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Blot — the  nebulous  person  now  speaks  again,  not  for 

himself,  but  for  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  has  just  had  the  floor — the  fact 
is  that  our  dinners  are  not  generally  so  weli  cooked  and  so  well  served  at 
home  as,  in  the  wicked  recesses  of  our  hearts,  we  think  they  might  be,  and 
that,  being  compelled  sometimes  to  dine  down  town,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
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fess  that — although  we  do  not  like  it,  and  we  grudge  the  money  (for  yon 
know  how  parsimonious  our  sex  are  in  the  gratification  of  their  appetites), 
the  dinners  are  generally  better  cooked  and  served  at  a  good  restaurant  than 
they  are  at  home.     Even  in  the  simple  matter  of  beef  steak,  roast  turkey,  or 
round  of  beef,  there  is  a  marked  superiority.     Now,  as  the  raw  material  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  it  is  plain  to  us  that  the  fault  is  in  the  cook  and  the 
parlor-maid — chiefly  the  former.     We  hint  this  meekly  to  the  wife  of  our 
bosom,  and  her  reply  is  brief :     Man  cooks,  man  waiters.     At  which,  know- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  female  sex,  we  wonder.     We  find,  however,  that 
the  man  animal  is  far  from  being  an  inhabitant  of  every  kitchen  down  town, 
and  we  therefore  creep  timidly  to  the  conclusion,  in  our  man's  way,  that,  al- 
though the  spousal  logic  is  irrefragible,  as  ladies'  logic  always  is,  the  pre- 
mises in  this  case — they  not  being  perfectly  well  established — do  not  bear  out 
the  conclusion.     But,  looking  further,  we  do  find  that  the  head  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  always  a  man,  and  that  his  principal  assistant,  if  he  has  one — 
the  superintendent — is  also  always  a  man.     We  also  find  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  these  establishments,  whether  he  be  the  principal  or  no,  really  su- 
perintends the  working  of  the  whole  concern — that  is,  he  looks  after  it  per- 
sonally, and  himself  sees  that  it  goes  on  as  it  should  go — that  the  cooks  do 
their  cooking  well  and  the  waiters  their  serving.     These  men  are  not  content 
with  ordering  a  thing  done  thus  or  so,  and,  if  it  should  not  be  done  rightly, 
wondering  why,  and  ordering  again.     They  make  it  their  business  to  know 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  then  see  that  it  is  done.     This,  we  are  informed, 
is  the  way  in  which  matters  are  managed  in  the  army,  the  navy,  in  hospitals. 
Men  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  this  way.     They  know  that 
it  is  necessary  that  a  superintendent  should  see  that  things  are  done — that 
is,  that  he  should  superintend.     Now,  we  have  been  led  to  suspect  that,  with 
women  generally,  this  is  not  the  case.     Perhaps  a  consciousness  of  their  su- 
periority to  men  in  matters  of  detail  may  account  for  this ;  perhaps  a  lofty 
indifierence  to  the  trivialities  of  detail.     But  in  either  case,  however  just  the 
self-appreciation,  the  results  are  not  very  brilliant  or  encouraging.     Are  we 
wrong,  sir,  in  supposing  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  club  which  you  are 
about  giving  us,  you  will  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  establishment  that  you  should  supervise  your  subordinates, 
and,  at  least  until  they  are  all  well  broken  into  routine,  yourself  see  that 
they  do  their  work  as  it  should  be  done  ?    You  will  not  cook  every  dish 
yourself,  or  serve  every  dinner,  or  set  every  table  ;  you  will,  perhaps,  not  do 
so  in  a  single  instance  :  but  you  will  see  that  it  is  done.     Are  we  not  right 
in  this  assumption  ?     We  therefore  humbly  submit  a  question  to  you  for  con- 
sideration and  for  treatment  in  your  future  endeavors  on  our  behalf.     Ac- 
cording to  your  experience  and  observation,  is  the  superiority  which  the 
human  female  has  over  the  male,  in  the  management  of  matters  of  detail,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  so  great  as  to  enable  her  to  dispense  with  that  super- 
vision which  we  poor  bearded  creatures  are  obliged  to  exercise  over  each 
other,  if  we  would  have  things  done  day  by  day  well  and  thoroughly  ?     If 
it  is  necessary  to  inspect  and  to  supervise  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  for  you  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  your  cooks,  they  being  men,  to  what  degree  may  this  in- 
spection be  dispensed  with  wh^re  both  the  head  of  the  establishment  and  the 
servants  are  women  ?     Do  you  think  that  it  is  enough  for  the  mistress  of  a 
household,  who  has  no  assistant  housekeeper,  to  say  to  an  uninstructed  Irish 
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or  German  peasant  woman,  Let  the  thing  be  done  thus  and  so, — in  order  that 
it  shall  be  so  done  ?  If  you  do  not,  and  we  are  right  in  our  suspicion  that 
no  little  of  that  unsatisfactoriness  in  our  households,  of  which  the  wives  of 
our  bosoms  complain  more  than  we  do,  is  the  consequence  of  a  lack  of 
method,  of  system,  of  discipline,  and  of  careful  immediate  supervision,  with- 
out which  our  men's  affairs  are  sure  to  go  awry,  if  not  to  ruin,  is  it  not  nec- 
essary to  your  great  and  laudable  purpose  that  you  should  teach  the  ladies, 
who  say  that  our  comfort  is  their  happiness,  not  only  how  breakfasts  and 
dinners  ought  to  be  cooked  and  served,  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  use  this  knowledge  in  some  other  way  than  in  giving  orders  ?  Not 
that  they  should  cook  our  dinners,  but  that  they  should  see  that  they  are 
cooked  well :  that  the  planning  of  which  you  speak  must  be  done  hy  them : 
that,  in  fact,  to  be  rightly  the  mistress  of  a  household  of  moderate  means  in 
this  country  involves  contrivance,  forethought,  and  method.  That  as  man, 
poor  creature,  cannot  tie  his  cravat  with  success  without  giving  his  whole 
mind  to  it,  so  woman,  if  she  expects  to  keep  her  house  well,  must  give  her 
mind — we  would  not  presume  to  say  all  her  mind — to  it,  and  not  pride  her- 
self, as  this  nebulous  individual  has  known  the  wife  of  a  working  lawyer 
pride  herself,  upon  not  knowing  what  went  on  in  the  kitchen  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng  has  been  convicted  of  breaking  a  canon  of  the 

church  of  which  he  is  an  ordained  presbyter.  With  his  conviction  or  his  of- 
fence we  have  nothing  to  do  whatever.  They  concern  only  him  and  the 
other  members  of  his  denomination  ;  and  sectarian  religion  and  sectarian 
affairs  are  among  the  very  few  subjects  which  are  excluded  from  these  pages. 
But,  apropos  of  this  trial  and  conviction,  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  sneer- 
ing and  gibing  with  which  we  are  all  concerned,  because  it  is  the  mere  expo- 
nent of  a  feeling  which  is  dangerous  to  public  order  and  subversive  of  public 
morals.  Mr.  Tyng's  offence  was  that  he  preached  in  a  pulpit  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  his  church  (as  interpreted  by  the  court  which  tried  him), 
he  should  not  have  preached ;  and  a  chorus  of  scoffs  goes  up  at  the  absurd 
and  unchristian  proceeding  of  trying  and  condemning  a  clergyman  for  preach- 
ing anyivhere.  And,  certainly,  it  seems  that  a  man  who  has  assumed  the 
office  of  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion  might,  could,  would,  and  should 
perform  the  functions  of  that  office  at  any  time  and  at  all  places  in  which 
they  are  needed.  That  Mr.  Tyng  did  what  was  in  itself  a  wrong  or  an  un- 
christian act  no  man  in  his  senses  will  maintain.  But  Mr.  Tyng  is  not  only 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  he  is  the  ordained  minister  of  a  certain  church. 
He  has  voluntarily  taken  upon  himself  certain  vows,  and  has  assumed  cer- 
tain subordinate  relations  as  the  condition  of  a  certain  standing  and  authority 
within  that  church.  He  is  bound  by  his  own  choice,  and  by  the  most  sol- 
emn of  vows,  to  observe  the  rules  of  that  church,  and  to  submit  to  its  con- 
stituted authorities.  If  they  require  him  to  preach  only  in  a  certain  place, 
or  to  pray  only  in  a  certain  position,  if  it  be  with  his  face  upon  the  ground, 
or  standing  up  with  his  hat  on,  there  is  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  submit, 
or  to  leave  that  church.  With  those  who  openly  maintain  any  other  view  it 
is  necessary  not  to  discuss  propriety  or  Christianity,  but  whether  a  man  is 
bound  by  the  obligation  which  he  voluntarily  assumes,  and  which  there  is 
no  reason,  physical  or  moral,  to  prevent  his  keeping.  And  yet  there  goes  up 
a  clamor,  which  finds  its  best  expression  in  some  humorous  verses,  the  point 
of  which  is  in  this  stanza: 
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What  can  be  a  worse  spell 

Than  that  of  a  preacher, 
"Who  preaches  the  gospel 

To  every  creature  ? 

Now,  no  one  in  the  world,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  wishes  to  keep  Mr.  Tyng 
from  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  or  to  any  creature.  He  can 
preach  down  on  the  shore  to-morrow  in  all  the  tongues  with  which  he  has 
been  gifted,  as  certain  fishermen  once  did ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  molest  or 
make  him  afraid.  But  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  and  retain  his  position  as  an 
officer  of  a  certain  religious  society,  he  must  first  obtain  the  permission  of 
that  society.  Cela  va  sans  dire.  Yet  there  are  many  people  who  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  right  for  him  to  insist  upon  breaking  the  rules  which  that 
society  has  laid  down  for  the  government  of  its  officers,  and  yet  retain  the 
privileges  of  his  office.  We  do  not  say  that  he  did  break  the  rules,  in  which 
matter  others,  not  we,  must  be  his  judges  ;  but  that  this  is  the  position  taken 
with  regard  to  his  case  by  many  people.  Yet  who  needs  to  be  told  that  if 
such  a  course  can  be  pursued  association  for  a  specific  object  becomes  impos- 
sible. If  members  of  a  society  or  a  corporation,  religious,  commercial  or 
political,  can  set  at  nought  its  constitution  and  its  laws  with  impunity,  that 
society  or  corporation  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  either  soon  cease  to 
exist,  or  be  perverted  and  domineered  over  by  lawless  usurpers,  which  is 
practically  the  same  thing.  The  disposition  to  cheer  on  any  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional and  legal  obligation  in  favor  of  action  which  seems  right  in  the 
abstract  to  the  cheerers  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  signs  of  the  times.  It  is 
right  for  every  man  to  fight  for  the  truth,  if,  being  wiser  than  Pilate,  he 
-knows  it,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  philanthropy  in  the  abstract ; 
and  although  a  statesman  or  a  clergyman  has  voluntarily  assumed  certain  du- 
ties and  certain  subordinate  relations  under  a  constitution  as  the  condition  of 
a  certain  position,  if  the  truth,  as  he  comes  to  see  it,  and  philanthropy, 
as  he  comes  to  feel  it,  require  him  to  labor  outside  that  constitution  and 
those  laws,  it  is  perfectly  right  for  him  to  do  so,  provided,  he  will  lay 
aside  his  office  and  step  outside  the  corporation  in  question,  be  it  relig- 
ious or  political,  for  the  performance  of  such  labors,  which  may  then  be 
both  honest  and  efiectual. 
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THE    BLACK    BESS. 


A  MAN  who  loves  from  his  boyhood  her  who  becomes  his  fate,  hardly 
knows  the  nobility  of  his  love,  as  does  he  who,  from  a  lonely  condition 
of  which  he  thought  well  enough  before,  suddenly  finds  himself  plunged  into  a 
new  element  and  living  the  life  of  those  already  blest.  With  the  first  one,  his 
love  has  grown  as  he  has  grown,  and  his  weaknesses  with  him.  It  may  be  that 
love  seldom  conquers  those  weaknesses  ;  but  with  the  other  love  comes  a  heav- 
enly tyrant  and  usurps  the  place  of  everything  less  noble ;  his  heart  is  clean 
swept  and  garnished — a  shrine  for  the  object  of  his  worship ;  he  has  undergone 
a  purification,  a  sanctification  that  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  a  sacrament.  It 
was  so  with  me,  I  know,  at  least,  when  I  first  thought  of  wooing  Margaret  for 
my  wife,  and  possession  of  her  promise  never  made  it  otherwise. 

To  say  that  she  was  beautiful  would  fail  to  give  even  a  pencilling  of  her  pres- 
ence ;  and  just  as  impossible  would  it  be  for  me  to  set  down  any  categorical 
description  of  her  loveliness  ;  of  the  large,  fair,  pale  face  ;  the  eyes,  so  gray  and 
dark  that  they  grew  on  you  as  you  gazed,  like  the  shades  of  evening  from  which 
the  stars  look  out ;  of  the  features,  which  would  have  been  sculptured  had  they 
been  less  instinct  with  pulsing  and  dilating  life  ;  of  the  tresses  of  finest,  dark- 
est hair,  sweeping  down  the  temples  in  countless  curves  ;  of  the  unspeakable 
sweetness  of  the  smile — that  smile  which  seemed  to  fill  your  heart  and  soul  with 
sunshine  and  warmth.  Never  was  there  such  another  woman  made  as  Marga- 
ret. Her  mind,  too,  was  no  less  peerless  than  her  person.  It  had  a  trait  like 
light  itself,  and  gave  color  and  vitality  to  every  object  that  it  rested  on.  Of 
humble  birth,  and  with  no  means  of  education  beyond  those  afforded  by  the 
village  school  and  the  church  library,  she  had  nevertheless  cultivated  herself  to 
a  point  beyond  that  attained  by  many  women  when  living  a  luxury  of  life  and 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  art. 

It  has  always  made  me  wonder,  my  relation  with  her,  what  she  could  have 
seen  in  me  so  to  bestow  herself  as  she  did.  I,  myself,  though  still  so  young, 
was  not  entirely  a  boor ;  indeed,  being  a  poor  man,  I  was  thought  eccentric, 
perhaps  because  I  was  not  a  fool ;  but,  though  now  sitting  at  my  ease,  a  toler- 
ably well-read  man  of  wealth,  having  climbed  easily  by  others'  help,  speculated 
largely  and  daringly,  studied  where  I  could  and  as  I  went,  yet  then  I  was  only 
the  master  of  an  engine  on  the  Great  Interior  Railway,  running  a  night  train 
across  the  State,  and  earning  my  living  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  in  soot  and 
grime  and  smoke,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  relish  of  danger. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  human  mind  can  become  habituated  to  any  expe- 
rience. Though  I  shall  never  forget  the  night  when  I  first  drove  my  engine  out 
of  Waterwey,  not  too  familiar  with  the  route,  dreading  the  darkness  and  the 
responsibility,  tremulous,  indeed,  with  a  thousand  tremors,  yet  now,  were  it  twice 
as  many  years  since  I  laid  haad  on  lever  or  signalled  for  a  station,  I  could  take 
her  out  to-night,  over  marsh  and  meadow  and  drawbridge,  up  the  long  mountain 
grade,  across  the  terrible  trestle-work,  round  that  curving  precipice,  one  side 
sheer  rock  up  into  the  stars,  the  other  nothing  but  black  darkness  and  an  empty 
gulf  of  dizzy  depth,  through  the  thick,  reverberating  tunnels,  down  the  long 
incline,  and  whistle  for  the  brakes  at  Babylon,  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  when 
I  took  the  reins  from  my  groom  this  morning  and  gave  my  brown  beauties  their 
head  for  a  breezy  bit  of  business  down  the  Park. 

She  was  a  rusher,  that  engine  of  mine,  the  Black  Bess — they  had  not  begun 
calling  them  then  for  the  successful  candidates — and  would  do  her  mile  a  minute 
if  you  asked  it ;  though  I've  known  the  time,  of  a  rainy  five  o'clock  morning, 
when,  with  all  steam  on,  her  wheels  made  their  revolutions  and  she  stood  still ; 
and,  to  get  her  along  the  slippery  side  of  an  up-grade,  both  fireman  and  myself, 
jumping  ofi^  had  to  walk  by  her  panting  side  and  sprinkle  the  wet  rails  with  sand 
to  toll  her  on.  But,  although  I've  owned  since  then  as  choice  specimens  as  ever 
stepped  the  turf^  I  never  cared  for  any  thoroughbred  of  them  all  as  I  did  for  the 
Black  Bess,  and  I  stabled  her  as  carefully,  and,  in  early  days,  handled  her  as 
daintily,  as  though  she  were  tht  expected  winner  of  a  handicap. 

Perhaps  I  loved  my  iron  steed  all  the  better  for  the  dangers  through  which 
she  had  passed,  since  there  are  few  whose  affections  are  not  drawn  to  their  com- 
panion in  peril ;  and  the  Black  Bess  and  I  had  had  it  out  one  night,  just  as, 
clearing  the  Watenvey  suburbs,  we  put  on  all  speed  for  the  long  run  across  the 
marshes.  The  train  was  full,  the  steam  was  up,  the  very  wind  whistled  behind  us 
while  we  cleft  it ;   light  as  a  feather,  the  Black  Bess  went  as  if  she  trod  the  air. 

Suddenly,  with  a  sharp  turn  of  the  course  from  the  shelter  of  a  young  thicket, 
we  came  out  on  a  low  cross-country  road — a  kind  of  causeway  raised  upon  the 
meadows,  and  cutting  diagonally  across  the  railway  track.  So  unfrequented  was 
this  road  that  I  could  not  remember  ever  having  noticed  a  vehicle  on  all  its  long 
and  winding  sweep  ;  but  at  this  moment  an  enormous  load  of  hay,  tilting  heavily 
down  on  one  side,  rested  directly  across  the  track  and  blocked  the  way,  not  only 
for  an  instant's  time,  but  was  fixed  there.  I  can  see  it  here,  if  I  close  my  eyes, 
with  such  a  weird  distinctness  in  every  line  as  might  be  if  a  grave-light  had 
stamped  it  on  the  plate  of  some  supernatural  camera — the  four  great  steaming 
oxen,  in  the  glow  of  the  head-light,  rising  like  a  projection  from  the  darkness, 
with  wild  eyes  and  interlocked  horns,  and  trampling  and  tugging  at  the  arrested 
wheels,  the  tilting  mountain  of  meadow  hay,  the  drunken  teamster,  half  hidden 
in  its  pillowy  masses,  asleep,  and  with  his  jug  beside  him.  In  vain  my  touch 
upon  the  bell-rope  or  the  rod  ;  in  vain  the  short,  sharp  shrieks  of  Black  Bess  ; 
while  I  reached  my  hand  to  reverse  the  engine  we  should  scatter  all  to  flinders. 
One  second  the  fece,  the  face  of  that  sleeping  man,  branded  in  on  my  brain  as 
if  by  a  searing-iron ;  the  next,  a  wild  thought  of  Margaret,  a  great  blow,  and 
dumb  darkness.  The  man  and  his  load  were  dust  together,  the  Black  Bess  was 
off  the  track  and  above  her  wheels  in  meadow  mud,  and  I  lay  stunned  and 
senseless. 

When  a  person  recovers  from  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  it  would  sometimes 
be  better  if  he  had  died.  I  learned  this  to  my  cost  one  day  ;  but  I  did  not  think 
so  on  first  getting  about  after  my  long  illness,  through  which  I  had  ever  been 
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conscious  of  the  tender  face  of  Margaret  hanging  above  me,  and  a  part  of  the 
delirium  of  which  had  been  a  singular  confusion  of  her  face  with  that  of  the  man 
asleep  in  the  mountain  of  meadow  hay.  The  world  was  in  the  full,  deep  flush 
of  Summer ;  Hfe  seemed  so  good,  love  was  so  sure ;  Margaret  was  constantly 
beside  me,  the  Black  Bess  was  ready  for  me,  and  Christmas  Day,  when  it 
should  come  wrapped  in  its  soft  snows,  was  to  give  me  my  wife  forever. 

I  got  up  quickly,  too  quickly — too  quickly  by  half;  a  long  convalescence 
would  have  acted  like  a  buffer  to  the  shock  I  had  received,  and  deadened  its 
effect  on  all  my  system  ;  but  every  month's  salary  was  precious  to  me  now  ;  it 
was  so  much  more  added  to  that  already  laid  up  for  the  enriching  of  the  humble 
little  home  whose  prospect  then  was  heaven  ;  and  before  October  had  reddened 
her  parallels,  I  drove  the  Black  Bess  again  by  night  out  of  Waterwey. 

Meantime  my  head  was  far  from  right.  I  knew  that  by  the  dull  ache  that 
sate  upon  it  like  a  leaden  cap  ;  by  the  sharp  pains  that  sometimes  stabbed  my 
eyeballs,  as  if  needles  were  in  the  entering  rays  of  light.  Often,  too,  when 
people  were  speaking  with  me,  their  words  sounded  dully  a  long  way  off,  and  if  I 
roused  myself  to  some  manner  of  enforced  attention,  I  paid  fot  it  by  a  fresh 
assault  of  blinding  pain.  When  in  this  condition,  I  went  through  many  of  my 
duties  by  mere  mechanical  routine,  and  I  think  my  faithful  fireman,  George  Rowe, 
did  more  at  such  times  toward  running  the  train  on  tirtie  than  did  its  engineer — 
unless  the  Black  Bess  were  herself  gifted  with  that  sort  of  wizardry  and  more 
than  human  power  which  I  sometimes  fancied  belonged  to  her.  All  this  annoy- 
ance of  mine,  however,  was  but  intermittent ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  had  it  been 
constant,  I  should  not  live  to  remember  it ;  and  gradually  I  began  to  believe  that 
it  was  wearing  off,  never  dreaming  that  it  was  but  assuming  a  new  form. 

My  spirits  had  been  greatly  depressed  during  the  period  when  I  felt  these 
results  of  my  disaster  the  most  acutely  ;  they  became  as  much  too  buoyant  when  I 
found  that  my  natural  strength  and  vigor  were  conquering  the  recurrence  of  the 
attacks.  I  had  fully  realized  how  wrong  and  how  impossible  my  intended  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  would  be  under  such  circumstances,  and  only  when  I  found 
myself  able  to  look  the  rising  sun  in  the  face,  and  to  drive  from  twilight  to 
twilight,  from  the  gray  of  evening  to  the  gray  of  dawn,  without  an  extra^throb  in 
my  temples,  did  I  dare  to  dream  fresh  dreams  of  my  long-desired  home  and  its 
delights.  The  only  trace  of  trouble  that  appeared  to  be  remaining  with  me,  at 
last,  was  a  slightly-impaired  eyesight,  so  that  what  once  I  could  distinctly  see  in 
detail  when  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  now  became  but  a  blur,  and  rendered  me, 
on  more  or  less  seldom  occasion,  subject  to  some  optical  delusion.  However,  this 
did  not  interfere  with  my  business,  and,  as  I  said,  I  went  and  came  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  expectation  and  assurance,  that  I  might  have  seemed  to  any  spir- 
itual observer  like  one  transfigured  and  walking  in  a  nimbus. 

Things  were  in  this  state  with  me,  when,  one  night,  as  usual,  I  took  the 
Express  out  of  Waterwey.  It  was  a  somewhat  heavier  train  than  my  ordinary 
one,  and  in  the  safe  of  the  special  car  that  went  through  with  us  was  a  large 
amount  of  coin  and  valuables.  Remembering  some  daring  robberies,  in  which 
trains  had  been  thrown  from  the  track  by  means  of  obstacles  placed  there  by  the 
villains  who  subsequently  rifled  them,  I  resolved  on  an  even  more  particular 
look-out  than  common  ;  I  told  the  Black  Bess,  as  I  mounted,  that  she  must 
spring  to  it,  for  there  was  work  to  do,  and  she  answered  to  my  hand  like  a  live 
creature.  I  heard  them  sounding  the  irons  down  our  long  length — then  the 
word  was  given,  and  our  quivering  carrier,  starting  well  in  hand,  soon  warmed  to 
her  work,  and  bounded  along  as  if  she  meant  to  be  the  victor  of  some  demoniacal 
race. 
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I  have  often  thought,  since  those  days,  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  that 
man's  sense  of  mastery  whose  hand  it  is  which  gives  the  first  motion  to  some 
long  train  crowded  with  bustling  life  and  tumult.  All  those  beings,  their  joys, 
their  fears,  their  expectations,  their  ver)'  futures  and  existences,  are  his,  hang  on 
the  falling  of  his  eyelid,  on  the  turning  of  his  finger.  There  is  not  such  a  poten- 
tate as  he  the  earth  over.  But,  when  I  drove  an  engine  myself,  I  thought  of  no 
such  thing ;  were  my  wheels  oiled,  my  boiler  fed,  my  valves  right,  were  we  well 
wooded,  was  I  on  time,  should  I  earn  my  pittance  a  day — my  fancies  seldom  took 
a  higher  flight.     But  this  is  aside. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  soon  deepening  into  a  black 
Autumn  evening,  of  which  I  was  about  to  speak.  No  stars  in  heaven,  no  lights 
on  earth.  The  air  was  that  fresh,  wet  coolness  so  delightful  to  breathe  even  when 
you  got  it,  as  I  did,  between  puffs  and  whiffs  of  smoke ;  pools  of  water,  every- 
where on  our  way,  waked  up  to  flash  like  moons  in  our  light  as  we  left  them  ; 
little  new-made  brooks  were  chasing  each  other  beside  us ;  woody  places  kept 
up  a  perpetual  dripping  and  dropping  ;  and  the  whole  earth  was  soaked  in  run- 
ning rivers  of  rain.  The  long  perspective  of  the  track,  with  its  rails  glittering 
in  moisture,  rose  by  all  its  length  into  heaven,  and  seemed  to  hang  up  shiningly 
before  us  like  a  ladder  of  light,  the  only  fixed  thing  in  all  the  changing,  shimmer- 
ing, calendered  darkness. 

As  we  appeared  to  wind  our  path  up  this  splendid  highway,  suddenly  what 
had  been  but  a  blot  of  blackness  upon  it  a  long  way  ahead,  resolved  itself  to  my 
vision  into  a  less  indistinct  body,  and  I  fancied  some  laborer,  returning  from  his 
day's  work,  had  fallen  asleep  beside  the  track,  had,  perhaps,  in  his  slumber,  rolled 
over  upon  it  Such  stupid  recklessness  was  not  uncommon.  I  sounded  the  whis- 
tle to  warn  him,  and  then,  as  he  did  not  stir,  to  put  down  the  brakes.  We  had  a 
full  head  of  steam  on,  and  were  rushing  forward  with  hardly-abated  progress,  and, 
straining  my  gaze,  I  discovered  that  the  thing  I  had  taken  for  a  man  now,  by  the 
size  of  the  dark  spot  it  filled,  must  be  a  woman,  with  her  drapery  blown  loosely 
abroad  by  the  breeze.  I  snatched  my  field-glass,  and,  steadying  it  for  a 
moment,  a  face  flashed  in  the  disc — a  single  moment — and  then,  my  horror-stricken 
eyes  blinded,  my  tongue  cleaving  to  the  very  roof  of  my  mouth,  with  a  mighty 
shock,  I  reversed  the  engine,  and,  the  wheels  revolving  the  other  way,  we 
slipped  slowly  up  by  our  impetus,  and  paused  within  a  yard  of  the  actual  place. 

I  leaped  off"  to  search  the  spot.  George  Rowe,  likewise,  leaped  after  me. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  on  the  track,  save  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  bushes 
breaking  the  long  glitter  of  its  steel.  I  looked  about  me  with  a  fi-antic  swiftness 
— I  could  not  feel  convinced  that  no  real  object  lay  there.  I  heard  the  car  win- 
dows rattling  up,  and  turned  about  to  see  the  passengers'  heads  thrusting  out, 
and  all  the  brakemen,  as  well,  bending  forward  and  peering  into  the  darkness  for 
the  cause  of  our  stand-still,  and  the  shock  that  had  thrown  these  from  their  seats, 
and  those  fi-om  their  feet.  Directly  afterward,  at  sound  of  the  conductor's  voice, 
I  seized  an  old  log  lying  beside  the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  and  lifted,  pushed,  and 
shoved  one  extremity  of  it  as  if  I  had  just  thrown  it  out  of  our  path.  George 
Rowe  stared  at  me,  but  said  nothing.  The  conductor  seized  on  the  intimated 
occurrence  with  avidity,  wondered  and  gaped  about  him  for  an  explanation  of 
such  a  disaster  being  prepared  for  us,  bade  me  run  slowly,  and  returned  with 
something  to  gossip  over  in  every  carriage  of  them  all.  But,  as  for  me,  far  fi-om 
heeding  him  the  least,  I  increased  the  pressure  to  some  such  point  as  that  I  felt 
on  the  beating  of  my  heart  and  the  breathing  of  my  lungs,  and  the  Black  Bess 
ran  as  if  the  fires  of  hell  were  blazing  beneath  her  boilers.  //  was  the  face  of 
Margaret  that  I  had  seen  / 
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I  lost  no  time,  on  that  next  day,  in  seeking  Margaret.  She  was  away  from  home, 
visiting  at  Brookford,  a  little  town  which  was  a  watering  station  of  all  the  trains 
along  my  own  route.  A  shudder,  foolish  to  the  pitch  of  idiocy,  seized  me  at  the 
intelligence.  If  that  were  not  verily  Margaret's  face,  how  nearly  it  might  have 
been ! — for  Brookford  was  but  a  mile  behind  the  place  where  last  night  I  had 
brought  our  train  to  a  pause.  I  telegraphed  to  her,  and  she  came  down,  with  a 
companion,  to  meet  me  in  the  evening  as  I  returned.  I  saw  her  sweet  face  shin- 
ing under  the  lamps  as  we  drew  up — but  so  fearfully  like  my  vision  of  the  night 
before  that  I  hardly  dared  to  think  it  real.  In  answer  to  my  hurried  inquiry,  she 
said  she  had  been  out  in  the  rain  on  the  previous  night,  returning  with  her  friend 
from  a  house  where  they  had  called,  had  stumbled  and  fallen  across  the  railway, 
but  had  picked  herself  up,  and  was  safe  and  dry  beneath  the  roof-tree  long  and 
long  before  either  down-train  or  up-train  passed  that  way.  She  jested  me  on  my 
clairvoyance,  then  laughed  that  she  filled  up  my  eye  so  completely. 

I  saw  her  standing  there  while  we  backed  down  to  switch  off  again  on  the 
main  track,  gazing  and  smiling  after  me,  standing  so  securely  with  her  light, 
rustling  figure,  airy  and  supple  as  some  glad  young  white-birch  in  the  breeze — 
then  we  thundered  by  with  our  terrible  tread,  and  I  lost  her  !  If  there  had  been 
a  score  of  faces  on  the  track  as  we  drove  along  I  should  have  seen  none  of  them 
that  night,  for  brooding  over  and  caressing  in  my  happy  thought  the  pure  and 
perfect  face  that  I  really  saw  beneath  the  flaring  station  lamps. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  this  incident  of  my  nightfaring — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
vision  on  the  rails — when,  some  few  weeks  afterward,  precisely  the  same  thing 
occurred. 

It  was  a  soft,  starry  night  of  the  Indian  Summer,  this  time.  There  was  a 
ceaseless  glimmer  of  harmless  sheet-lightnings  through  the  sky,  the  horizon 
lifting  every  few  moments  with  the  innocent  reflection  of  some  deadly  storm  in 
the  meridian  beneath  it.  We  were  making  about  our  ordinary  running,  when, 
like  a  quick  illumination,  directly  in  our  path,  the  same  obscurity,  the  same 
resolving — there  lay  the  Face  ! 

1  knew  as  well  now  that  it  must  be  an  illusion  as  that  I  was  a  breathing  being. 
I  did  not  essay  any  motion  by  which  it  should  be  suffered  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  I  stared  at  it  with  a  fascinated  gaze.  The  beautiful  face  ! — its  great  gray  eyes 
gleaming  so  softly  up  as  the  belching  monster  pounded  down  to  dazzle  them 
bHnd  with  its  fierce  and  blazing  head-light,  to  crush  them  from  their  sockets  with 
its  remorseless  wheels.  I  could  no  more  help  my  hands  lifting  then  than  my 
heart's  beating. 

In  another  instant  the  train  was  shivering  with  the  shock  of  its  reverse.  I  was 
off  again,  searching  the  place — on  again,  aware  of  my  folly  ;  and  we  spun 
straightway  along  the  track  as  if  let  loose  from  a  meteor.  I  heard  George  Rowe 
muttering  at  me  in  amazement,  but  I  made  him  no  reply.  At  Brookford  the 
conductor  harangued  me  stormily,  and  bade  George  Rowe  have  a  charge  over 
me.  He  thought  that  I  was  a  drunken  man,  and  well  he  might,  for  I  felt  my 
face  so  flushed,  and  my  eyes  so  pained,  that  the  latter  may  have  glowed  like 
flames  in  a  bed  of  coals,  while  my  brain  burned  and  boiled,  and  bubbled,  till  it 
seemed  like  bursting.     I  was,  indeed,  well  nigh  beside  myself. 

I  wrote  to  Margaret  of  this  second  occurrence,  and  asked  her  what  it  meant. 
Was  I  really  becoming  out  of  my  head  ?  Was  I  even  out  of  my  head  already  ? 
She  rephed  in  much  the  same  strain  as  before,  jesting  and  cheerful ;  but  it  was 
like  a  transparent  mask,  and  I  could  clearly  detect  an  anxiety  and  alarm  on  her 
part  beneath  the  whole  of  her  playful  petition  not  to  turn  her  into  a  grave-light 
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and  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  nor  to  connect  her  personality  with  such  diabolical  things 
as  the  flames  of  the  St.  Elmo's  fire  that  every  sailor  sees  on  his  topmast,  and 
which  I  had,  doubtless,  a  thousand  times  beheld  running  before  me  on  my  rails. 

I  determined  then  that  unless  my  mind  were  really  aflfected  I  would  take  no 
more  notice  of  any  renewal  of  this  apparition  than  I  would  of  the  copper  cents 
and  brass  pins  which  adventurous  schoolboys  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  upon 
the  track  for  the  wheels  to  flatten  out  into  nothingness.  My  resolutions,  I  need 
not  say,  were  as  worthless  as  the  flattened  pins,  and  quickly  became  paving- 
stones  of  that  region  where  asphalt  was  primevally  found  in  use. 

For  the  Face  haunted  me — haunted  me  so  that  I  wonder  at  myself  now,  and 
believe  that  only  the  grace  and  goodness  of  Heaven  kept  me  from  the  endless 
perdition  of  hating  the  original.  It  never  came  twice  in  immediate  succession, 
but  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  when  it  would  seem  to  have  accumulated  power 
to  expend,  and,  under  circumstances  of  ingenious  devilishness,  it  made  its  appear- 
ance. In  many  instances  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  ready  excuse  on 
hand  for  our  delay,  but  sometimes  the  prodigy  vanished  before  I  slackened  speed, 
and  then  no  excuse  was  needed ;  but  when  that  was  not  the  case,  as  most  fre- 
quently it  happened,  and  I  was  abandoned  to  my  own  devices,  and  the  bewilder- 
ment and  consternation  of  the  train,  it  began  to  be  believed  among  the  employh 
that  I  had  become  a  hard  fellow.  Shortly  following  upon  that  I  was  summoned 
by  the  superintendent,  and  reprimanded  for  my  intemperance — I,  who  had  never 
drunk  a  drop  in  my  life — doggedly  promised  him  better  fashions,  for  had  I 
explained  things,  what  director  of  them  all,  I  asked  myself,  would  have  suffered 
a  crazy  man  to  take  out  the  Night  Express  from  Water wey  ? 

Meanwhile,  owing  solely  to  these  affairs,  my  marriage  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed  ;  for,  of  course,  while  liable  to  these  hallucinations  and  visitations,  I 
was  no  fit  subject  for  the  assumption  of  new  bonds  and  duties.  Margaret 
remained  as  she  had  ever  been — an  angel  of  mercy ;  she  soothed  me,  solaced 
me,  and  we  took  counsel  together  how  best  to  overcome  my  difficulties  ;  but, 
finally,  when  all  our  expedients  seemed  futile,  she  imperatively  bade  me  resign 
my  situation,  for  she  felt  that  we  were  murderers,  a  thousand  times  multiplied,  in 
continuing  to  hold  so  many  lives  in  risk  with  the  possibilities  to  which  I  might  be 
driven  by  my  mad  fantasies. 

This  command  and  entreaty  of  hers  was  after  a  time  when  I  had  seen  the 
face  more  vividly  than  before,  more  beautiful,  more  human,  more  piteous. 

We  were  coming  along  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  brakes  down  ;  at  the  foot 
of  it  the  track  ran  curving  over  the  mighty  trestle-work  of  the  Windriver  Valley. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop  the  train,  for  it  descended  already  without  steam  ;  and 
ahead  of  us  lay  the  long,  slow  curve  of  the  trestle-work,  as — a  sheer  abutment 
of  two  hundred  feet,  filled  in  with  sliding  sand — it  rose  above  the  low,  broad 
fields  that  slept,  all  purple  and  peaceful,  in  the  silver  flood  of  moonlight  at  that 
fearful  depth  beneath  us. 

There  was  but  a  single  alternative  ;  I  could  throw  the  Black  Bess  and  her 
train  from  the  track  as  we  touched  the  curve,  and  we  should  be  dust  before  the 
valley  could  feel  us  or  the  river  cover  us  ;  or,  with  the  face  before  me,  I  must 
crash  over  and  through  that  one  dear  thing  of  all  my  heart. 

I  knew,  in  an  intimate  and  under  consciousness,  that  I  was  deceived  ;  but,  do 
what  I  would,  it  came  to  me  as  if  I  were  experiencing  it  myself,  all  the  annihi- 
lating terror  that  must  overwhelm  the  sufferer  as  that  black  monster  and  its  red- 
hot  eye  advanced  with  the  thundering  tread,  and  shook  her  frame  bodily  and  her 
soul  with  vast  fear.     I  heard,  in  my  fancy,  her  shrill  shrieks,  as  she  struggled 
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vainly  to  rise,  and  escape,  and  flee,  and  knew  that  it  was  vainly.  I  felt — almost 
with  positive  and  physical  pain  of  my  own — the  breaking  and  grinding  of  the 
bone,  and  then — I  should  have  done  it — I  had  reached  out  my  hand  to  do  it — 
when,  suddenly,  the  fair,  pale  face  rose  from  the  way  like  a  dew-cloud,  the  float- 
ing garments  of  the  late  prostrate  form  were  gathered  together,  all  had  disap- 
peared— and  we  slid  gently  upon  the  trestle-work,  and  wound  our  way  over  its 
spider  line,  till  kindly  woods  beyond  took  us  into  safety  and  shelter. 

I  stood,  then,  powerless,  and  could  not  have  lifted  my  hand  to  my  face  to  wipe 
off  the  beads  of  cold  sweat  there.  It  seems,  perhaps,  in  the  rehearsal,  a  little 
thing  to  have  endured  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  was  the  tortures  of  the  damned- 
The  men  and  women  who  had  given  their  lives  into  my  hand  that  night,  never 
knew  how,  for  one  moment,  that  hand,  loosening  its  grasp,  hesitated,  and  held 
them  over  the  precipice  and  gulf  of  death,  while  they  gazed  out  and  down,  and 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  felt  their  life  and  enjoyed  their  breath. 

It  was  then  Margaret  said  I  must  leave  the  railroad  ;  I  had  no  right  longer  to 
play  at  fast  and  loose  with  the  destinies  of  others  ;  each  time  I  stepped  upon  my 
platform  was  a  sin.  The  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  and  night  travel  at  that,  she 
said,  had  broken  up  my  nervous  system,  which,  added  to  my  previous  shock 
already  sustained,  might  produce  irreparable  misfortunes,  if  I  did  not  leave 
everything,  and  come  down  and  rest  with  her  at  her  mother's. 

This  last  was  pleasant  enough — rest  in  that  happy  house,  the  low-roofed  old 
farmhouse,  standing  on  its  verdant  knoll,  that  always  shone  like  some  broad  carpet 
of  greenest  velvet  embroidered  with  all  the  golden  sunshine  of  Summer,  the  house 
where  everything  was  ordered  to  the  music  of  pea.ce  and  quietness — but  then, 
by-and-bye,  there  was  the  time  for  that. 

Was  it  a  devil  driving  me  on  to  stay  ?  or  was  it  my  natural  manliness  refusing 
to  yield  to  a  devil  and  begging  for  one  more  trial  ? — I  declined  to  go  ;  still  said 
nothing,  and  took  my  train  out  of  Waterwey.  I  was  so  thoroughly  myself  on 
every  other  topic,  that  I  could  not  believe  in  a  monomania  upon  this  one.  I 
invented  an  apology  to  myself  for  every  time  that  I  yielded  to  my  pursuer — the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  some  ditch  of  still  water,  the  lantern  of  a  crossing  in 
the  woods,  the  round,  white  signboard  of  a  switch,  the  signal-balls  upon  a  draw- 
bridge— I  affirmed  that  in  similarly  deceptive  lights  and  shadows  they  would  have 
affected  every  man  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  I  was  affected. 

But,  at  last,  the  tormentor  grew  insupportable  ;  it  followed  me  from  station  to 
station,  as  some  great,  winged,  stinging  thing  pursues  a  racer,  its  play  on  my  emo- 
tions being  all  the  more  forcible  that  I  could  never  entertain  any  sentiment  of 
anger  toward  it — for  there  it  always  lay,  lovely,  appealing,  and  piteous,  only  the 
face  of  Margaret.  It  grew  plain  to  me,  and,  reluctantly,  I  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge either  that  my  vision  was  distorted  and  ruined,  or  that  some  necessary 
spring  in  my  mechanism  had  become  loosened. 

I  determined  then,  at  last,  that  I  would  consult  a  physician,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  balms  in  Gilead  for  my  healing.  I  shudder  now  at  remembrance  of 
my  selfish  criminality — for  I  reasoned  that  I  could  do  this  the  more  readily,  as  I 
knew  that,  by  the  laws  of  his  profession,  he  would  be  obliged  to  keep  my  appli- 
cation secret,  and  could  make  no  report  to  my  employers.  I  needed  not  have 
feared,  as  it  ended.  Old  Dr.  Blanchard  had  no  time  for  mischief,  and  had,  more- 
over, such  a  professional  curiosity  and  searching  into  things,  that,  if  my  symp- 
toms had  been  at  all  anomalous,  he  would  have  suffered  me  to  launch  a  loaded 
train  of  my  fellow  creatures  into  eternity,  in  order  that  he  might  study  their 
development.     However,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  a  very  simple  and  frequent 
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form  of  disease  with  which  I  was  afflicted ;  one  taking  its  variation  according  to 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  patient ;  and,  being  entirely  upon  the  nerves,  there  was 
no  medicine  to  reach  it  but  my  own  will.  This  was  cheerful,  after  my  experience. 
If  my  spiritual  identity,  he  said,  was  weaker  than  that  of  my  body,  it  must  suc- 
cumb into  hopeless  insanity ;  but,  could  I  rouse  its  flagging  courage  and  whip  it 
into  action,  all  was  safe  and  sure.  The  one,  the  only  thing,  for  me  to  do  was, 
when  the  next  time  I  saw  the  Face  before  me,  to  run  over  it,  boldly  and  without 
a  remonstrance — remorselessly,  if  I  could,  but  to  run  over  it — and  I  should  be 
well. 

It  was  an  easy  thing  to  order — but,  then,  the  face  was  Margaret's. 

Dr.  Blanchard  professed  himself  interested  in  the  case  which  I  had  exhibited 
to  him,  and  would  not  take  any  fee.  I  went  out  from  his  presence,  half  com- 
forted, somewhat  strengthened,  and  resolved  that  I  would  do  as  he  bade. 

I  began,  in  the  first  place,  by  fortifying  myself  daily  with  a  simple  tonic,  in 
order  that  no  mere  debility  might  cause  a  failure,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  on  finding 
me  so  resolved  that  the  subtle  apparition  feared  a  fresh  encounter — so  many 
weeks  went  by  without  its  reappearance — the  Winter,  which  I  had  once  so 
looked  forward  to  for  its  promised  home  and  joy,  having  shifted  into  Spring — 
that  I  was  fairly  drawing  fresh  breath  and  fancying  myself  free — and,  being  off 
my  guard  one  night,  there  it  lay. 

It  was  a  starlit  midnight,  with  a  thick  haze  catching  the  starbeams  and  weaving 
them  into  a  kind  of  fleece  over  the  heavens,  so  that  what  light  there  was  had  a 
strange  and  supernatural  effect,  at  best.  With  this,  a  wild,  high  wind  was  roar- 
ing on  behind  us,  like  the  tramp  of  a  ghostly  legion  on  high,  and  blowing  up 
some  salt,  tough  gale  from  the  seaboard.  Owing  to  this  great  wind  in  our  favor — 
which  favoring  wind  has  something  as  much  to  do  with  a  railway  carriage  as 
with  a  ship,  while  pressing  from  the  rear  and  destroying  atmospheric  resistance 
in  face — we  had  made  remarkable  time,  and  were  ahead  of  our  table,  so  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  slowing,  when  a  white-winged  night  bird,  startled  by  our 
approach,  rose  from  its  covert  beside  the  track,  and  flew  away  toward  the  woods. 
In  another  moment  something  else  rose,  too,  as  if  a  slumbering  wayfarer  there 
had  lifted  head  to  gaze  after  the  flying  shadow,  and  then  it  lay  back  again — and, 
looking  at  it  intently,  /  saw  the  face  once  more. 

Now  was  my  time.  What  if  I  should  shut  my  eyes,  and,  not  seeing  it,  drive 
on  ?  But  no,  that  would  be  cowardly — neither  would  it  eflfect  the  object,  neither 
could  I  do  it.  Moreover,  were  I  able,  in  so  doing  I  might  fail  to  observe  some 
real  obstacle,  and  so  plunge  my  whole  train  to  destruction.  Therefore,  I  gazed. 
And  gazing,  it  took  the  strength  out  of  me — the  sweet,  wide-open  eyes  ;  the  ten- 
der, trembling  mouth  ;  the  half-fainting  rose  upon  the  cheek.  As  the  storm 
swoops  and  snaps  a  bending  tree,  I  sent  a  blast  shrieking  against  the  whistle's 
edge,  and  felt  the  answering  drag  of  the  brakes,  and  then,  in  spite  of  myself,  the 
throttle  valve  had  done  its  work,  and  we  were  gently  slowing,  and  should  have 
paused  at  a  point  several  rods  from  the  appealing  sight — should  have  paused — 
but  we  did  not. 

It  was  as  though  some  mighty  and  invisible  hand,  mightier  than  the  breath 
of  steam  or  the  temper  of  steel,  mocking  my  own,  had  seized  us  and  was  draw- 
ing us  on  at  its  wicked  will.  My  heart  refused  to  beat — stood  still  with  horror ; 
the  shiver  that  ran  even  through  the  roots  of  my  hair  hardened  there  ;  we  were 
close  upon  the  place,  grinding  with  all  our  hefty  iron  over  it ;  v/e  had  passed 
it,  and  we  paused. 

The  wind  had  dragged  the  whole  train  for  that  distance.     If  you  doubt  me. 
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the  books  of  my  profession  will  tell  you  that  it  is  no  remarkable  instance,  for  a 
sudden  flaw  of  contrary  wind  has  been  known  to  do  so  much  as  to  bring  to  a 
stop  a  train  under  full  headway.  I  would  that  sudden  flaws  of  contrary  wind 
had  been  blowing  one  cruel  day  for  me  ! 

We  had  passed  the  place  then.  Till  I  could  rouse  me  from  the  benumbing 
faintness,  could  draw  a  breath,  and  then  could  steady  my  voice,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  move.  But  the  instant  I  mastered  myself  I  went  through  my  customary 
drama  on  these  occasions — was  off,  running  behind  and  swinging  my  lantern 
over  the  vacant  track,  finding  nothing,  back  again,  and  leaning  on  my  handles 
before  the  conductor  had  reached  me.  I  told  him  then  that  we  were  ahead  of 
time  by  reason  of  the  wind,  and  I  was  waiting  on  the  side-track  for  the  down- 
train  to  pass.  Fortunately,  facts  upheld  me,  or  my  flushed  face  and  shaking 
hands  would  have  betrayed  the  truth,  or  the  falsehood,  behind. 

I  questioned  with  myself  now  if  the  ghost  was  laid.  Yet  how  could  it  be  ? 
We  had  run  over  the  face,  it  was  true,  but  by  no  volition  of  mine.  Indeed,  I 
had  decided  exactly  the  opposite  ;  I  had  refused  to  do  so  ;  I  had  stopped.  My 
will  had  again  been  cowed  and  conquered — not  yet  had  it  pricked  the  bubble  of 
this  phantasm  and  caused  it  to  explode  into  empty  and  innoxious  air. 

It  would  be  idle  to  rehearse  the  passing  of  the  Summer  and  the  coming  of 
the  Winter,  with  their  continued  visitations  that  then,  indeed,  came  more  sel- 
dom, but  every  time  with  increased  power.  I  had  struck  work  for  a  season,  and 
had  been  up  resting  with  Margaret,  at  her  mother's,  for  two  delicious  months — • 
resting,  just  closing  my  eyes  in  peace.  I  had  begged  her  then,  before  I  came 
away,  to  marry  me ;  for  I  thought  if  I  had  the  dear  real  face  my  daily  com- 
panion, to  come  home  to,  to  go  out  from,  the  fictitious  one  would  perforce  die  a 
natural  death.  But,  even  had  Margaret  herself  entirely  consented,  her  mother 
had  too  many  scruples  to  sufier  her  only  child  to  leave  her  for  such  precarious 
protection  as  mine  might  be.     So  I  went  back  to  solitary  life  again. 

My  trouble  had  now  become  so  much  a  chronic  thing  that,  except  when  its 
manifestations,  or  their  results,  were  extraordinary,  I  took  no  serious  note  of 
them  ;  only  the  possibility  of  their  future  coming,  and  the  actuality  of  their  past, 
hung  over  me  like  a  black,  suffocating  cloud,  awake  or  asleep.  In  fact,  though, 
I  had  no  sleep  that  deserved  the  beneficent  name.  In  place  of  the  sweet  obliv- 
ion and  rest  of  forgetfulness  that  other  men  knew,  I  had  for  my  part  a  long  and 
living  nightmare. 

In  all  this  time  I  had  failed  to  find  sufficient  strength  to  obey  the  physician's 
order,  to  cut  through  the  cursed  thing  that  was  killing  me,  with  the  sharp  flange 
of  my  wheels,  and  annihilate  it.  But  Dr.  Blanchard  had  found  me  out,  although 
in  consulting  him  I  had  given  no  name,  and  one  afternoon  he  accosted  me  in  the 
street,  on  my  way  to  the  station,  not  to  ascertain  what  progress  I  had  made — 
for  that  was  visible  enough  in  my  haggard  and  jaded  appearance — but  to  ask  me 
if  I  was  to  be  on  duty  that  night.  I  responded  in  the  affirmative,  and,  on  hear- 
ing my  reply,  he  said,  gently,  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  trusting  him- 
self to  my  guidance  for  that  trip,  and,  if  I  had  no  objection,  and  could  find  room 
for  him,  he  would  be  my  companion  upon  the  Black  Bess.  Of  course  I  per- 
ceived his  intention  sufficiently  well ;  and  perhaps  it  was  an  unwise  thing  for 
him  to  propose,  for  his  mere  presence  was  more  likely  to  conjure  up  the  appear- 
ance than  to  help  me  overcome  it. 

If,  now,  I  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  as  it  appeared  to  me  then,  and  as  my 
troubled  brain  received  it,  it  is  because  remembrance  is  nearly  as  vivid  as  the 
suffering,  and  I  can  hardly  say  to-day  where  reason  ends  and  phantasms  begin. 
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We  had  a  snowy  night  for  this  excujsion  of  Dr.  Blanchard's,  so  much  is  cer- 
tain ;  not  like  that  great,  white,  whirling  storm  in  which  the  face,  all  wrapped  in 
folds  of  bridal  lace,  flitted  before  me  and  rested  till  I  stopped,  and  not  all  the  big 
ploughs  in  the  company's  use  could  then  have  advanced  the  snowed-up  train  an 
inch ;  but  a  night  of  gusty  flaws,  when  a  light  down  dropped  on  the  track  and 
was  gone,  and  velvety  flakes  draped  spray  and  twig  of  the  woodland  and  shook 
off  showeringly  as  we  passed,  and  snow-squalls  dashed  blindingly  across  our 
path  and  vanished,  and  all  the  sky  was  a  gray  and  dazzling  bewilderment. 

I  knew  that,  whatever  the  weather  was,  Margaret  would  not  fail  me  at  the 
station,  and  then  I  told  the  doctor,  as  we  neared  Brookford,  what  sight  there  was 
in  store  for  him  at  that  place,  and  remarked  that  it  was,  may  be,  fortunate  for 
me  that  night  that  Margaret  had  really  to  cross  the  track  in  order  to  reach  the 
spot  where  she  was  to  await  us,  as  in  looking  out  that  no  danger  befell  herself  I 
should  be  less  likely  to  encounter  that  wraith  of  hers,  nor  could  I  see  them  both 
together.  But  Dr.  Blanchard  shook  his  head,  and  bade  me  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  have  that  degree  of  confidence  in  Margaret  to  believe  her  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself 

And  looking  out  into  the  wavering  whiteness  lit  by  the  glare  of  the  head-light^ 
while  he  shouted  forth  his  gruff  advice,  all  at  once — "  There!  There  I ''^  I  cried. 
'' There  it  is  r' 

"  Where  .-* "  demanded  the  doctor,  springing  to  gaze  over  my  shoulder,  as  if 
his  untrained  vision  could  have  discerned  so  much  as  an  outHne  in  that  thick 
air.     "  Damn  it !    Don't  be  a  fool !     Drive  on  !  " 

"  Where  ? "  I  answered.  "  There  !  right  before  us.  A  woman  walking. 
See  !  she  has  turned  her  head  ;  she  sees  us  ;  she  did  not  hear  us  in  that  gust, 
we  have  frightened  her ;  she  stumbles,  she  falls,  she  is  lying  on  the  track,  she 
Cannot  get  up — that  face,  that  white  face — it  is  Margaret's  !  " 

"  By  God !  there  is  no  woman  there ! "  he  replied,  before  I  had  finished. 
"  My  eyes  are  as  keen  as  yours.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  single  object  before  us 
till  we  reach  the  Brookford  lights  there,  a  mile  away  !  " 

I  hardly  heard  him.  I  had  stretched  out  my  hand  to  pull  up,  when  I  caught 
a  sidelong  glimpse  of  him,  brandishing  an  iron  bar  above  my  head.  "  Touch 
that  handle,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  will  knock  you  down  I "  And  then  he  interposed 
himself  between  my  hand  and  it. 

"  You  are  mad,"  I  said,  calmly,  and  believing  what  I  said.  "  Do  you  suppose 
I  fear  your  billy  ?  While  I  am  master  of  the  Black  Bess  she  does  not  run  down 
a  woman — least  of  all  that  one." 

The  whole  of  this  was  so  hurried  that  not  even  George  Rowe,  who  stood 
staring  and  gaping  and  hearkening  wth  all  his  might,  could  make  out  a  syllable. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor  then,  reversing  his  method,  and  yelling  out  his 
Words  in  my  ear  till  he  must  have  been  purple.  "  You  are  convinced  that  you 
see  this  face,  and  as  both  your  fireman  and  I  myself  can  assure  you  that  we  see 
nothing  there,  you  must  feel  equally  convinced  that  it  is  your  pursuing  phantom, 
as  you  call  it.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Destroy  it.  Exert 
your  will.  You  have  only  to  fold  your  hands  behind  you.  Nothing  else  in  the 
world  to  do.  Give  them  here  to  me.  The  engine  will  do  the  rest.  Be  a  man 
now — remember  that,  this  once  done,  all  your  peace  begins — Margaret  and  mar- 
riage— home  and  happiness.     There  is  nothing  there  !     Drive  on  !  " 

I  heard  him  now,  but  as  a  hollow  voice  might  speak  fSir,  far  outside  of  the  world 
in  which  I  was. 
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I  had  fixed  my  will,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  fix  so  loose  and  weak  and 
shaking  a  thing,  a  bundle  of  broken  links — I  was  determined  to  obey  him. 

But  all  the  time  I  saw  only  her,  only  her  sweet  face  in  the  snowy  light,  as  I 
never  should  see  it  again — the  hood  had  fallen  back  from  it,  the  wet  rings  of  the 
dark  hair  were  blowing  out  from  it,  a  tint  like  the  flush  of  the  tea-rose  was  lying 
on  its  cheek — not  that  I  noted  all  such  items  then,  I  remember  them  to-day,  they 
were  impressed  like  the  work  of  a  die — the  ripe  and  lovely  lips  of  the  tender, 
trembling  mouth  were  parted  as  if  calling  to  me  by  some  old  fond  name,  the  eyes 
suffused  through  all  their  depth  with  the  light  we  cast  before  us,  the  sweet,  gray 
eyes,  like  those  of  the  deserted  German  girl,  shone  up  at  me  like  two  great  tears. 
Ah  !  how  many  times  before  had  they  gazed  into  mine  with  long  and  lovely  looks 
' — and  now  for  the  last  time — had  I  returned  their  gaze  with  all  the  protestations 
of  passion — and  standing  here  to  bray  them  into  nothingness — oh,  all  the  meet- 
ings and  the  partings  of  days  that  could  dawn  no  more — the  dear  embraces  of 
those  arms  never  to  be  felt  again,  the  warm,  full  kisses  of  the  meeting  mouth — 
and  I  myself  blotting  all  out !  To  save  me  the  vexing  sting  of  a  gadfly  I  was 
crashing  down  on  the  best-beloved  thing  of  the  world  with  all  the  mighty  revolu- 
tions of  my  ponderous,  red-hot  iron,  with  dropping  coals  and  the  blasting  breath 
of  steam,  with  all  the  murderous  purpose  of  this  jumping,  plunging  fiend  that  I 
alone  controlled,  with  a  shrouding,  deafening  fui^  that  to  the  waiting  victim 
drowned  the  universe  in  its  roar. 

All  these  horrors  came  one  by  one  before  my  mind,  and  dropped  into  my 
fesolve  like  grains  into  the  weighing-scale.  I  suflfered  agony.  My  knees  were 
shaking  under  me.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  lifted  my  hand — I  did  not  try ;  it 
hung  nerveless  by  my  side  ;  the  life  was  dying  out  of  me.  I  only  stared  through 
ftiy  window,  along  the  track,  at  the  woman's  face  with  the  fright  hardening  into 
it,  the  blank  terror  there,  death  thundering  down  in  the  fierce  wild  throes  of  sun- 
dering socket  and  mangling  flesh,  that  in  one  instant  would  have  their  hellish 
grip  on  every  live  nerve  and  spurting  vein.  Then  my  ears  were  ringing  with 
shrieks — I  fancied  that  even  through  the  hot  roar  and  reverberation  of  our  flight 
I  heard  the  rest.  When  would  the  last  car  be  over,  the  last  wheel  turned  ?  was 
that  swift  hiss  the  severing  of  a  tress  upon  the  rail  ? 

It  was  passed.  We  rolled  into  Brookford  station  ;  George  Rowe's  hand  had 
slipped  before  me  and  slowed  the  Black  Bess  to  her  usual  point.  We  stopped 
Then  the  blood  bounded  back  to  my  heart,  to  my  throat,  to  my  face,  the  strength 
of  an  army  to  my  single  hand. 

I  seized  Dr.  Blanchard  by  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  card-board. 
"  Come  back  with  me  !  "  I  hoarsely  yelled.  "  If  we  find  nothing,  I  am  well  once 
more — ^but  if  it  is  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  then  you  are  dead  !  " 

And,  regardless  of  my  train,  swinging  my  lantern  to  this  side  and  to  that,  I 
rushed  back  with  him  to  the  spot  where  the  highway  crossed  the  track,  and 
where  I  swore  some  torn,  crushed  thing  must  He.  Never,  never  had  I  been  so 
sure — and  there — ^yes,  yes — sob  and  strangle,  you  fool ! — oh,  God  !  oh  God  ! — it 
was  Margaret ! 

Four  whitewashed  walls,  and  a  clank  of  chains,  and  a  fair  devil  going  and 
coming  about  me,  and  night  and  day  and  night  speeding  by  in  whirling  flame. 

And  still  the  phantom  face,  fixed  on  the  wall,  on  the  trencher,  on  the  floor,  if  I 
climb  to  my  grated  window,  a  seal  and  blotch  on  all  the  wide  blue  heaven  !  And 
then  it  grows  into  reality,  and  hides  itself  in  flesh,  it  lays  a  cool  hand  on  my 
burning  brow,  it  puts  water  to  my  parching  lip,  it  sings  me  songs  which,  some- 
where, I  fency,  that  once  long  ago  I  have  heard ;  and  it  smiles  till  it  almost 
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seems  that  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  same  smile  with  thrills  of  deep,  delightful  joy 
in  a  life  ere  this.  And  then  it  sighs,  a  tear  gathers  ;  I  grow  enraged  at  all  the 
lovely  counterfeit ;  I  spring  upon  it,  and  would  beat  it  down  bodily,  when  the 
fixed  gray  eyes  arrest  my  arm — eyes  Hke  two  tears — and  after  that  I  hear  when- 
ever I  move  the  clanking  of  the  chain. 

One  day  a  thundergust  has  swept  across  the  sky.  I  have  watched  its  purple 
masses  fold  and  lap  and  let  their  fire  down  to  earth,  and,  as  if  I  were  myself 
metallic,  have  felt  the  electric  current  coursing  down  the  countless  rods  that  pro- 
tect my  prison-house.  A  curious  sensation  has  come  over  me,  as  if  the  blood 
had  turned  about  and  were  running  the  right  way  in  my  veins,  I  am  conscious 
of  its  fi-esh,  fi-ee  tingling,  as  if  I  were  just  made. 

I  look  at  the  lovely  fiend  sitting  there  beside  me,  so  unmoved  by  the  wild 
commotion  of  the  elements  ;  I  mind  the  spray  of  tea-roses  in  her  hair,  falling 
over  one  ear,  and  lending  their  tint  to  all  the  delicate  skin  below.  "  Let  me  see 
you,  fair  devil,  if  you  are  shadow  or  substance  ! "  I  exclaim.  "  You  pursuing 
phantom,  if  you  are  not  all  an  evil  spirit,  let  me  see  if  there  is  any  blood  in  your 
veins ! " 

The  tint  upon  her  skin  grows  paler,  but  she  smiles  on  me,  and  lifts  the  sleeve 
fi-om  the  bare  ivory  of  her  rounded  arm.  She  takes  from  some  hidden  place  a 
tiny  toy-knife,  and  gives  it  me. 

Then  she  looks  up  at  me  again  with  her  beautiful,  fearless  eyes.  I  do  not 
hesitate  for  all  they  say.  I  scan  the  fair,  faint  veinery — I  choose — and  the  red, 
red  blood  is  trickling  down,  and  all  the  tint  upon  her  cheeks  is  gone,  and  she 
falls  forward  upon  my  breast.     "  Margaret !  "  I  cry. 

"  He  speaks  my  name,"  she  murmurs,  as  one  enters.     "  Oh  !  all  is  well !  " 

And  all  is  well,  indeed.  From  that  hour  I  am  myself.  The  old  trouble 
arising  from  the  concussion  that  I  so  long  ago  experienced  is  entirely  done  away 
with,  the  ghost  that  so  long  stalked  through  the  chambers  of  my  brain  is  laid  to 
rest,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  trace  of  it ;  but  Margaret,  long  since  recovered 
from  her  injury — Margaret  herself  in  the  beautiful  body  of  her  flesh  and  blood, 
is  seldom  out  of  my  sight. 

When  I  came  from  my  whitewashed  prison-room,  Dr.  Blanchard  himself  took 
me  in  hand,  had  me  at  his  own  house  till  strong  enough  again  to  fight  my  way, 
and  then  estabhshed  me  in  a  different  occupation  from  that  in  which  he  originally 
found  me.  I  ventured  out  from  that,  in  time,  into  deeper  water.  I  have  pros- 
pered, as  you  know — improved  myself,  as  you  may  imagine ;  my  house,  my 
retinue,  my  equipage  are  worthy  of  my  wife — for  the  mother  of  many  children  is 
more  beautiful  in  her  maturity  than  in  her  maidenhood,  and  if  any  material  com- 
fort, pride,  or  pleasure,  can  atone  to  her  for  all  the  trouble  of  her  youth,  the 
earth  shall  be  ransacked  but  it  shall  be  hers  I 
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NOTHING  marks  the  high  civilization  of  the  day  more  surely  than  an 
intense  desire  to  be  millionaires.  Every  man  believes  he  ought  to  be 
one,  and  many  men,  for  a  time,  at  least,  believe  they  can  be.  A  cold-blooded 
inspection  of  this  vital  question  may  enable  us  to  see  what  we  are  about,  and  it 
may,  too,  teach  us  how  this  blissful  result  can  be  accomplished. 

An  examination  of  the  tax  books  of  New  York  city  (for  1866-7)  shows  that 
already  ten  men  own  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  city,  as 
follows : 

Wm.  B.  Astor, 


Wm.  C.  Rhinelander, 
A.  T.  Stewart, 
Peter  and  Robert  Goelet, 
James  Lenox, 
Peter  Lorillard,*    - 
John  David  Wolfe, 
M.  M.  Hendricks, 
Rufus  L.  Lord, 
C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt, 


$16,114,000 
7,745,000 
6,091,500 
4,417,000 
4,260,000 
4,245,000 
3,997,000 
1,690,000 
1,500,000 
1,346,000 


Total, J5 1,405,500 

The  total  of  the  taxable  property  in  this  same  year  was  $555,442,012.  So  that 
it  appears  that  ten  men  already  own  about  one-tenth  of  all ;  and  one  hundred  men 
might  own  the  whole  of  the  city,  had  their  fathers,  and  they,  done  as  these  have 
done.  The  highest  tax  paid  on  the  list  amounted  to  $358,140,  and  the  lowest  to 
$22,670.  Either  of  them  very  pretty  fortunes  in  most  quarters  of  the  habitable 
globe.    Together,  these  ten  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $1,182,326. 

To  help  the  non-millionaire  to  understand  this  thing  fully,  it  is  well  to  say 
that  these  figures  of  fifty-one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  represent,  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  three  millions  of  actual  property,  and,  probably,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  ;  because  hardly  any  of  this  property  is  rated  at  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  merchantable  value,  some  of  it  very  much  less  than  that.  So  that  we 
may  estimate  Mr.  Astor  to  be  worth,  in  real  estate  alone,  over  $32,000,000,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  over  $2,700,000.  For  myself^  I  believe  these  fortunes  are  three 
times  the  taxed  values. 

Now,  then,  we  come  to  the  question :  How  did  these  ten  men  get  to  be  mil- 
lionaires ?  That  is  the  question  which  everybody  wishes  solved,  so  that  they 
may  go  and  do  likewise.  Briefly,  then,  let  us  see  how  we  can  answer  this  import- 
ant question,  without  prying  into  the  sanctities  of  private  Hfe  : 

First,  then,  note,  that  no  one  of  these  was  a  professional  man  or  a  producer 
of  anything  ;  nor  were  their  immediate  ancestors.  They  were,  or  their  ancestors 
were,  merchants,  traders,  buyers  and  sellers  of  other  men's  productions. 

Second,  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  out  of  the  two  most  persistent,  thrifty. 


money-getting  tribes — Yankees,  pure  and  simple,  and  Jews- 

*  Since  dead. 
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of  this  ten.  The  other  eight  are :  Four  from  the  great  Germanic  races,  two 
from  the  Huguenot-French,  and  two  from  the  Scotch,  or  Scotch-Irish. 

The  Germanic  race  has  great  industry  and  persistence,  not  much  vivacity  or 
enterprise^  but  vast  capacity  for  holding  an;  and  it  will  appear,  in  the  progress 
of  this  story,  what  a  valuable  faculty  this  is.  The  French  race  is  the  most  alert 
and  vivacious  in  the  world,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  trade  when  pitted  against 
the  Germans  and  Saxons.  One  of  our  Gallic  families,  however,  has  not  been 
surpassed.  The  Scotch  (and  the  North- Irish  are  the  same)  are  canny — that  is, 
they  are  wary,  skilful,  pertinacious  ;  they  have  a  hand  to  grasp  and  a  hand  to 
hold  unequalled  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Third,  It  has  taken  two  generations  to  produce  eight  of  these  millionaires-r- 
two  only,  Stewart  and  Lord,  having  been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes. 
Coming  a  little  to  detail,  which  will  assist  our  solution  of  the  question,  we  find 
the  Astor  estate  to  be  the  result  of  the  traffic  of  John  Jacob  Astor  with  the  Indian 
tribes  through  some  Jialf  a  century.  This  he  seems  to  have  begun  almost  imme- 
diately upon  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  New.AVorld  in  1783,  and  to  have  prose- 
cuted with  a  vigor  and  assiduity  which  never  tired.  Astor  had  three  things — 
health,  a  money-getting  faculty,  and  2cc\.jorganizing  faculty.  This  last  is  the  key- 
note to  the  successes  of  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  minds.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  producing  faculty,  and  the  building  or  construction  faculty. 

The  organizer,  then,  inspired  by,love  of  money,  sets  other  people  to  work  for 
him,  the  profits  of  whose  labors,  he  desires  to  appropriate  to  himself.  The  pur- 
pose of  all  trade,  as  now  jmderstpod,  is. to  get.much  for  little:  it  is  not  an 
exchange  of  value  for  \ialue,  but  it  is  .to  giv^  little  and  get  much.  No  trader 
feels  bound  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  other  party,  and  inform  him  that  he 
is  selling  too  cheap.  Merchants  would  laugh  at  the  man  who  did  that,  and  might 
call  him  disparaging  names.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Astor  was  no  exception 
to  this  custom,  and  it  is  understood  that  whenever  he  could  buy  valuable  sable 
and  mink  furs  for  glass  beads,  and  whiskey  and  red  paint,  he  did  it ;  and  it  is  not 
imderstood  that  he  violated  his  own  sense  of  just  dealing  by  doing  so. 

A  slight  incident  is  told  of  a  Boston  trader,  engaged  in  this  business,  which 
may  bear  re-telling  here.  It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  manu- 
factured a  very  cheap  and  worthless  cast-iron  musket  to  sell  to  the  Indians. 
Some  brother  in  his  church  learned  this,  and  was  pained  by  it.  He  went  to  our 
trader,  who  stood  high,  and,  indeed,  had  a  sort  of  conventional  conscience  which 
he  valued. 

"  How  is  this,  Brother  A  ?  Do  you  think  it  quite  the  thing  to  sell  these  things 
to  these  poor,  ignorant  heathen  ?  Consider  that  the  guns  are  sure  to  burst,  and 
that  their  lives  will  be  required  at  your  hands  ! " 

"  Oh  !  Brother  B.,  I  thought  of  all  that ;  that  was  all  provided  for.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  injure  these  poor  children  of  our  common  Father.  No,  they  are 
quite  safe.  I  gave  strict  orders  not  to  have  the  touch-holes  bored  quite  through. 
Vou  see,  they  are  entirely  safe  !  " 

Now,  this  story  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  anybody  in  particular ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  crucial  illustration  of  the  way  the  fur  trade  has  been  carried  on,  and,  indeed, 
may  apply  to  all  trade  to  some  extent.  It  is  always  safe  for  a  knowing  man  to 
trade  with  an  ignorant  one — safe  for  the  knowing  man — and  Mr.  Astor  was  a 
knowing  man.  Buying  his  furs  cheap,  he  took  them,  or  sent  them  to  Europe  and 
to  China,  and  sold  them  dear.  He  bought  teas  and  other  productions  cheap,  and 
those  he  again  sold  dear — as  dear  as  he  could.  But,  no  doubt,  his  main  profit 
came  from  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.     In  other  words,  he  organized  the 
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North  American  fur  trade,  so  that  it  should  make  money  for  himself,  not  the 
Indians  ;  and  it  did  it,  did  it  largely.  In  due  time  he  had  money  to  invest,  and 
then  his  sagacious,  money-making  faculty  told  him  that  New  York  was  destined 
to  become  a  great  commercial  city,  and  that  real  estate,  judiciously  bought,  must 
increase  in  value.  He  bought,  he  bought,  and  he  bought  largely.  As  he  had 
great  surplusses  of  money  he  could  buy  and  pay,  and  could  hold  on  through 
depressions  and  panics  when  other  men  went  under ;  and,  indeed,  could  buy  in 
the  midst  of  such  convulsions  to  great  profit.  For  always  this  young,  vigorous 
people  and  the  great,  productive  country  pulled  through,  and  again  became  pros- 
perous ;  and  then  his  lands  advanced  greatly  in  value.  This  appetite  for  accu- 
mulating millions  grew  with  what  it  fed  on,  and  the  power  to  do  it  grew  vastly 
with  the  growing  millions  ;  and  thus  it  went  on  for  sixty-five  yeiars,  until  in  1848 
he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,*  leaving  an  estate  to  his  son  estimated  at  twenty 
millions,  a  legacy  of  $400,000  to  the  city  to  found  a  library,  and  an  annuity  of 
$200  a  year  to  the  poet  Halleck  ! 

Our  present  millionaire,  then,  inheriting  his  twenty  miUions,  had  a  task  before 
him.  He  was  on  one  side  in  a  great  fight,  all  mankind  on  the  other  ;  his  strug- 
gle was  to  keep,  theirs  to  get.  He  has  beaten  them.  No  person  has  ever  been 
.able  to  inveigle  him  into  any  trade,  or  speculation,  or  enterprise  of  any  kind 
Soever.  He  has  kept  what  he  had,  and  he  has  invested  in  securities  which  paid 
him  4  per  cent.,  or  6  per  cent.,  or  7  per  cent.,  or  he  has  bought  more  and  more 
real  estate.  He  has  never  been  tempted  by  high  interests  or  promising  profits 
to  take  any  risk  at  all.  This  is  his  secret — this  is  the  way  that  his  twenty  mil- 
lions have  become  sixty  or  eighty,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  You,  who  pro- 
pose to  become  a  millionaire,  have  only  to  remember  that  Mr.  Astor's  twenty 
millions,  by  the  sure  increase  of  compound  interest,  became  forty  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  and  eighty  at  the  end  of  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  now  twenty  years 
since  he  inherited  his  twenty  millions.  You  have  only  to  inherit  twenty  millions, 
and  do  as  he  has  done,  and  you  will  be  just  as  rich  and  great  as  he  is. 

The  career  of  our  Rhinelander  millionaire  has  been  essentially  the  same. 
He,  too,  inherited  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune;  for  the  Rhinelander /^r^  was 
so  lucky,  or  so  wise,  as  to  own  a  farm  along  the  East  River,  on  Manhattan 
Island.  Having  the  supreme  faculty,  also,  of  holding  on,  it  came  to  his  chil- 
dren, of  whom  our  millionaire  is  the  most  distinguished  representative.  He, 
too,  has  had  his  struggle  to  keep,  and  to  get  more  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  so  that 
he  now  holds  "lots  innumerable,  from  Thirtieth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
ty-first Street,"  and  vast  properties  in  Broadway,  Park  Row,  Barclay  Street,  etc. 
The  Goelets  rank  as  one,  not  because  it  takes  two  Goelets  to  make  one  man, 
but  because  it  is  said  their  property  in  a  good  degree  is  one.  The  Goelet  mil- 
lionaires, too,  had  an  ailcestor,  who,  following  the  honorable  craft  of  ironmon- 
gery, learned  in  it  how  to  turn  iron  to  gold,  and  that  into  city  lots.  The  story 
goes,  that,  upon  a  time,  they  found  themselves  cramped  for  pasture  for  their  cow, 
and,  to  accommodate  her,  they  bought  a  pasture  lot  of  some  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
for  a  trifle.  They  held  on,  even  after  the  old  cow  died  ;  and  that  pasture  lot 
now  is  covered  with  brick  and  stone  along  Fifth,  Lexington,  and  Fourth  ave- 
nues ;  and  the  Goelets  still  own  it.  The  only  wasteful  extravagance  ever 
charged  upon  "  Young  Peter  "  has  been  a  lavish  expenditure  for  peacocks  and 
pheasants,  which  are  alleged  never  to  have  produced  anything  at  all.  The  rest 
of  his  property  has  been  amazingly  productive. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Robert  Lenox  was  one  of  the  four  rich  men  of  New 
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York,  following  Mr.  Astor.  The  other  three  were  John  G.  Coster,  Stephen 
Whitney,  and  Nathaniel  Prime.  The  Lenox  estate  has  grown  and  become  vast 
— the  others  are  scattered  or  divided.  This  Lenox  fortune  begins  as  far  back  as 
the  American  Revolution,  when,  in  connection  with  the  commissary  department, 
the  shrewd,  prudent,  careful,  indefatigable  Scotsman  began  to  accumulate  wealth  ; 
he  went  steadily  forward  with  this  great  purpose  of  his  life  until  he  died,  in  1839, 
leaving  millions  to  his  heirs. 

The  present  millionaire,  James  Lenox,  has  never  made  money,  and  has  never 
attempted  to  do  so.  Indeed,  he  is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  of  our  rich  men 
who,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  add  house  to  house 
and  lay  field  to  field.  It  is  asserted  that  every  year  he  dispenses  his  vast  income 
in  his  own  ways,  but  that  he  scrupulously  avoids  reinvesting  it.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  grows  richer  and  richer,  thus  :  Years  ago  his  father  was 
obliged  to  take  a  piece  of  property,  far  beyond  civilization,  to  satisfy  a  mortgage 
of  some  eleven  or  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  He  held  on^  and  James  Lenox  has 
held  on.  Now  it  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Central  Park,  about  Seventieth  street 
— six  blocks  of  the  most  desirable  property  in  the  city,  and  of  which  Mr.  Lenox 
has  sold  to  the  amount  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  has  enough  left  to 
make  over  the  million. 

We  come  now  to  another  class  of  men  of  wealth — those  who  inherited  and 
who  have  made  money. 

The  Lorillards  have  in  their  veins  both  French  and  German  blood ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  "  there  never  was  a  poor  Lorillard."  Appearances  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  never  will  be  one.  Wealth,  like  poverty,  if  not  a  disease, 
seems  to  be  contagious.  This  immense  estate  is  now  some  seventy  years  old ; 
for  as  far  away  as  i8io  P.  &  G.  Lorillard  were  Very  rich,  and  never  gave  a  note, 
and  when  George  died  his  estate  was  estimated  at  over  $2,000,000.  Tobacco 
did  the  work.  Here  is  an  article,  one  of  the  strangest  ever  created  by  God — 
being  neither  meat  nor  drink,  neither  house  nor  garment,  and  whicl)  science 
shows  to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  man — which  mankind  has  agreed 
to  either  smoke,  snuff  or  chew  to  an  unlimited  extent.  It  is  not  confined  to 
America,  but  has  spread  to  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  world.  One  of  its  pecu- 
liarities is  that,  once  getting  hold  of  a  man's  vitals,  it  never  lets  go.  Henceforth 
it  becomes  indispensable  to  his  peace  of  mind  and  comfort  of  body.  Henceforth 
he  will  forego  all  other  things  rather  than  this  ;  henceforth  he  will  pay  any  money 
to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Lorillards  seem  to  have  discovered 
these  facts,  and  to  have  set  themselves  to  utiHze  them.  They  have  hved  with 
tobacco,  and  have  learned  to  know  it  in  all  its  phases,  in  all  its  forms.  They 
know  the  richest  Abajo  and  the  palest  Weathersfield  ;  they  know  how  and  when 
and  where  the  fragrant  leaf  of  the  tropic  may  best  wed  the  fainter  weed  of  New 
England,  and  the  lusty  growth  of  Kentucky.  Out  of  this  marriage  has  come  a 
golden  brood.  Factories  have  grown  up  where  this  strange  plant  could  be 
ground  and  dried  and  shaped  and  bottled  and  papered,  so  as  to  make  it  delectable 
to  man,  profitable  to  him  who  thus  ministers  to  his  needs. 

Let  us  here  make  an  approximate  calculation  as  to  what  this  business  amounts 
to  in  each  year.  There  are  some  eight  millions  of  men  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  ninety  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  suppose  that  three-quarters,  or  six 
millions,  use  tobacco,  to  the  extent  of  but  |2o  per  year  each.  The  result  is 
$100,000,000.  Of  this  forty  per  cent,  say,  is  profit.  It  follows,  then,  that 
$40,000,000  of  profit  is  to  be  the  portion  of  somebody.  Now,  the  Lorillards  have 
taken  good  care  to  get  their  share  of  this ;  first,  by  producing  a  good  article, 
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second,  by  selling  as  low  as  the  rest,  and  third,  by  advertising  it  thoroughly. 
The  last  plan,  now  pretty  well  known,  reaches  perfection.  By  placing  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill  every  week  in  some  one  of  the  thousands  of  papers  of  "  Century  "  they 
put  up,  it  follows  that  not  only  is  man's  love  of  tobacco  ministered  to,  but  his 
love  of  adventure  and  his  greed  for  hundred-dollar  bills  are  ardently  stimulated. 

Just  how  many  new  millions  have  been  thus  added  to  the  great  estate  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  Mr.  Lorillard's  recent  departure  forbids  to, 
inquire. 

Mr.  Wolfe  not  only  inherited  a  good  fortune,  but  his  business  doubled  it,  and 
his  marriage  to  a  Lorillard  tripled  it. 

Mr.  Hendricks  also  inherited  wealth,  and  by  assiduity  and  care  he  has  vastly 
added  to  it.  Copper  did  the  work  for  him.  It  is  an  article  of  perpetual  use  and 
wear,  but  is  not  produced  in  vast  quantities.  The  house  of  Hendricks  has  for 
years  been  at  the  head  of  the  business,  and  has  controlled  the  market.  It  has 
thus  made  a  pretty  sure  thing. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  inherited  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  many  years  ago,  when 
the  possessor  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  a  very  rich  man.  He  at- 
tended to  his  business  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness  nevertheless.  He  grew 
richer  and  richer  and  richer,  and  having  money  to  invest  he  seized  upon  good 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  always  saw  after  the  interest  account^ 
never  let  it  run  against  him,  and  his  purchases  were  always  made  with  this  in 
view.  How  much  is  luck,  how  much  prescience  in  this  world,  who  can  say  ? 
His  purchase,  some  forty  years  ago,  of  the  Broadway  front  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  streets,  for  some  $25,000,  results  now  in  a  million.  The  wonder- 
ful value  of  this  interest  account  is  well  enough  illustrated  by  a  slight  anecdote 
told  of  the  once  millionaire  Stephen  Whitney.  In  a  thoughtless  moment  he  was 
about  to  give  a  penny  to  a  beggar,  but  arrested  his  hand  in  time,  saying :  "  I  am 
disposed  to  do  so,  I  don't  care  for  the  penny,  but  I  should  lose  the  interest  for- 
ever, and  I  really  can't  afford  that." 

We  come,  at  last,  to  the  two  men  on  the  list  who  inherited  nothing,  but  who 
have  become  millionaires,  through  their  own  right  hands.  One  of  these  is 
Yankee,  pure  and  simple,  the  other  is  Scotch-Irish. 

Mr.  Lord  was  bom  poor :  he  will  die  rich.  He  came  to  New  York  because  in 
New  York  were  possibilities  greater  than  in  New  England.  He  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  merchant  and  worked  in  it  indefatigably,  in  days  when  it  was  more: 
possible  for  a  poor  man  to  grow  rich  than  it  is  now.  By-and-by  he  got  his  own^ 
machine  started,  and  grist  came  to  his  mill,  which  he  ground  to  his  own  profit. 
Dry  goods  are  of  more  universal  use  than  even  tobacco,  and  therefore  pre^nt 
opportunities  for  great  fortunes. 

But  the  most  remarkable  Machine  of  modern  times  is  the  one  which  has  been 
constructed  and  is  now  controlled  by  Mr.  Stewart.  This  vast,  complex  and  com- 
plete structure  has  been  raised,  combined,  made,  in  the  short  space  of  a  life-time  ; 
all  since  the  year  1823,  when  this  young  Scotch-Irish  adventurer  landed  on  our 
shores  to  seek  that  unlimited  success  which  nowhere  else  could  have  been  so 
speedy  and  so  marked.  In  forty  years  he  has  organized  this  Machine  (as  I  term 
it),  which  enables  him  to  gather  and  concentrate  the  manufactures  of  the  known 
world,  and  to  distribute  them  again  to  the  ten  million  women  of  America,  to  an . 
amount  in  dollars  of  seventy  millions  a  year.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  at 
work,  with  patience  and  care  and  forethought,  to  accomplish  this  result.  He  has 
never  rested,  he  has  never  slept.  He  has  foregone  all  that  many  men  value,  all 
pleasures  and  ambitions.  Friendships  and  hatreds,  societies  and  philanthro- 
34 
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pies,  theories  and  philosophies,  have  been  contemned  and  made  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  this  main  and  only  purpose  of  his  life.  He  has  done  what  he 
set  himself  to  do,  and  has  done  it  so  well  that  he  has  secured  success  and 
amassed  millions.  There  is  no  hocus-pocus  about  it.  This  wonderful  success  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  his  business  a  little  better  than  anybody 
else,  and  has  done  it  longer.  He  has  bought  cheaper  and  sold  cheaper  than  his 
neighbors,  and  so  the  world  is  at  his  feet.  And  because  of  this,  his  Machine  has 
enabled  him  to  draw  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  producer  and  consumer  a  vast 
annual  income,  which  has  grown  by  accretion  to  a  fortune  of  perhaps  $30,000,000 
— almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  for  his  whole  working  Hfe.  Now,  Mr. 
Stewart  is  childless  ;  he  cannot,  in  this  country,  found  a  dukedom  or  a  dynasty ; 
what  possible  purpose  can  he  propose  to  himself  to  stimulate  him  to  the  work, 
which  he  still  works  at  with  all  the  determination  of  youth  ?  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  most  men  are  ready,  or  fancy  they  are,  to  take  their  ease,  to  begin  to  enjoy^ 
to  put  the  laboring  oar  into  other  and  younger  hands.  Not  so  this  man.  He  is 
as  careful  and  pains-taking  as  ever  ;  he  works  early  and  late  ;  he  gets  his  work 
done  by  others  at  the  smallest  possible  price.  His  Machine  means  business,  not 
philanthropy.  He  does  not  propose  to  make  the  lives  of  his  employes  more  easy, 
or  more  luxurious,  or  more  happy — that  is  their  affair.  His  is  to  perfect  his 
Machine  and  make  it  the  most  thorough  in  the  world ;  and,  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  he  will  die  doing  it  If  he  has  an  ambition — and  who  can  tell  what  is  inside 
a  man  1 — it  may  be  to  show  what  a  vast  and  complete  thing  can  be  organized  and 
worked  by  the  persistent  and  well-directed  energies  of  one  man  Hving  one  life. 

If  this  be  his  ambition,  he  seems  likely  to  reach  it. 

If  the  estimate  of  one  man's  yearly  production  ($800  to  $1,000)  be  correct, 
and  if  Mr.  Stewart  sells  goods  to  the  amount  of  $70,000,000  a  year,  it  follows 
that  he  handles  the  productions  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men.  Now, 
if  he  extracts  but  one  dollar  each  from  their  earnings  for  the  use  of  his  machine, 
it  amounts  to  the  very  pretty  figure  of  $80,000  per  annum  ;  if  from  each — ten 
dollars,  then  it  is  $800,000,  and  so  on.  He  has  reported  an  income,  in  one  year, 
of  some  $4,000,000. 

SHALL  WE    BE    MILLIONAIRES    OURSELVES? 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  a  few  distinguished  millionaires,  allow  me  to 
indulge  in  some  reflections  and  suggestions,  which  may  be  of  value  to  those  who 
propose  to  themselves  to  become  millionaires. 

Some  men  believe  in,  or  hope  for,  a  perfect  society  on  this  earth. 

It  was  once  thought  to  exist  in  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  because  there  even 
the  paupers  were  esteemed  to  be  worth  $100,000  each.  This  was,  however,  in 
ancient  days,  when  fat  whales  stood  still  to  be  harpooned,  and  only  the  New 
Bedforders  had  discovered  the  secret ;  now,  it  is  said,  there  are  a  few  in  that 
town  who  do  not  own  property  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 

An  enthusiast  has  described  a  perfect  society  as  one  "  where  all  the  men  are 
brave  and  all  the  women  virtuous."  But,  I  take  it,  that  to-day  the  ideal  society 
is  one  where  every  man  is  worth  one  million  of  dollars  !  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
belief  of  the  young ;  such  is  the  aspiration  they  cherish ;  such  the  dream  they 
hope  nmy  become  real. 

Is  it  possible  ?  That  is  the  question.  Let  us  examine  it  a  little,  and  learn 
the  secret  of  how  it  is  to  be  done,  if  it  be  possible.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some 
men  do  become  millionaires,  and  what  is  possible  for  one  is  possible  for  all^ 
some  say. 
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"And  why  not  for  me  ?  " 

Thus  the  question  comes  home. 

Two  forces  are  forever  at  work  in  this  world ;  one  tending  to  concentration  or 
centralization,  the  other  to  division  or  diffusion.  Just  now  the  centralizing  pro- 
cess seems  in  the  ascendant;  great  cities  are  eating  up  small  ones,  and  are 
growing  greater ;  great  nations  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  great  busi- 
nesses, and  great  fortunes.  Tt  seems  to  be  the  law,  too,  that  no  thing,  nor  no 
man,  shall  stand  still ;  either  they  grow  greater  or  smaller,  are  eaten  or  eat. 
Paris  now  devours  France  ;  London,  England  ;  and  New  York,  America.  France 
is  not  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  engaged  in  devouring  other  nations,  but  is  getting 
ready  ;  Prussia  is  eating  up  Germany  ;  Russia,  Turkey  ;  the  United  States,  this 
whole  continent ;  England,  Abyssinia  and  India,  and  so  on.  Even  Italy  is  not 
content  unless  she  can  digest  the  poor  old  Pope,  who,  like  the  fretful  porcupine, 
is  hard  to  swallow. 

How  to  make  money — that  is  what  you  all  want  to  learn,  aiid  that  is  what  # 
propose  to  tell.  How  to  get  money,  and,  then,  how  to  get  2i  great  deal  of  money, 
is,  I  take  it,  the  real  secret  which  mankind  seeks  to  know. 

The  fact  that  men  may  earn  money,  all  are  familiar  with.  That  is,  if  you 
work  a  certain  number  of  days,  you  will  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  or 
you  will  get  out  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  or  you  will  catch  a  certain  quantity  of 
fish,  or  you  will  make  a  certain  number  of  brooms,  or  shoes,  or  pianos,  or  books  ; 
for  any  or  all  of  which  the  people  will  pay  you  money.  That  is  what  I  call  earn' 
ing  money;  but  making  money  is  quite  another  thing. 

As  most  of  mankind  and  womankind  are  exceedingly  dissatisfied  if  they  do 
not  make  money  and  become  rich,  it  may  be  well  for  tfie  said  mankind  and 
womankind  to  be  told  what  this  involves.  A  single  man,  working  alone,  and 
with  such  tools  as  he  can  command,  may  cultivate  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of 
land  a  year.     Let  us  suppose  twenty  acres,  and  that  it  is  all  in  wheat. 

Twenty  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  twenty  bushels,  is  four  hundred  bushels. 
Let  us  suppose  this  sells  at  the  farm  at  $  i  50  the  bushel — his  earnings  will  be 
say  $600  per  year.     We  will  raise  this  to  $800,  so  as  to  be  generous. 

That,  then,  is  what  one  man,  working  fairly,  can  fairly  earn  in  a  year.  Now, 
this  wheat  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  is  the  test  of  values.  The  man  who  raises 
wheat  exchanges  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  if  done  fairly,  day's-work  for 
day's-work.  That  is,  one  day's-work  of  wheat  purchases  one  day's-work  of 
shoes,  or  pianos,  or  books,  or  tea,  or  sugar ;  or  whatever  he  wants  and  can  buy 
with  his  wheat.  Or,  he  sells  his  wheat  for  the  value  in  money,  and,  with  that 
money,  buys  an  equal  value  of  shoes,  or  pianos,  or  teas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  world,  if  carried  on  in  this  way,  would  never  show  us  any 
rich  men.  If  men  had  simply  what  they  earned,  there  would  be  no  colossal  for- 
tunes, and  there  would  be  no  paupers,  except  those  who  were  lazy  or  sick.  No 
one  that  I  know  would  be  satisfied  with  that.  No  one  is  satisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  world's  production,  or  with  what  he  earns,  and  possibly  no  one  ever  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Life  is  easy  and  safe  enough,  could  each  man  live  on  his  own  land,  and  raise 
what  he  needs  by  his  own  work.  Then  there  would  be  no  panics,  no  people  out 
of  work,  no  paupers,  no  thieves,  no  crowding  into  tenement  houses,  no  frightful 
social  evils,  no  disgraceful  social  problems,  which  nobody  can  solve.  But  no  man 
who  raises  his  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  is  satisfied,  or  thinks  he  has  got  his 
share ;  nor,  if  he  knows  he  has  his  share,  is  he  content.  He  wants  more;  he 
tvants  all  the  world. 
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This,  then,  is  the  problem  :  How  to  make  money,  or  to  get  more  than  oipie*s 
share. 

The  great  fact  in  human  history  is  best  described  by  the  word — Grab.  The 
thing  or  act  thus  described  is  by  no  means  thought  badly  of,  but  the  word  is 
marked  in  our  dictionaries  by  the  italics,  "  vulgar^^''  which  may  mean  a  word 
that  only  low  or  vulgar  people  use.  That  being  so,  I  cannot  use  it  as  freely  as 
I  would  wish.  Grabbing,  or  grasping,  or  seizing,  is  practised  in  various  ways. 
The  old  way  was  by  the  strong  hand  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  grasp  all 
the  land,  so  that  the  man  who  wished  to  work  it  and  produce  food,  must  pay  rent 
or  shares  for  being  allowed  to  do  so.  As  the  getting  food  to  eat  is  the  first  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  land-owner,  in  those  good  old  times,  could  get  such  share  of  the 
product  as  he  pleased  above  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  workman.  So  he  made  a 
very  good  thing  of  it.  Kings,  in  those  old  times,  seized  all  the  land,  and  either 
held  it  for  their  own  benefit,  as  in  Egypt,  or  parcelled  it  out  to  their  friends,  as  in 
France  and  England  ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  aristocracy  based  upon  land, 
where  society  consisted  of  landlord,  and  serf  or  slave.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
t)id  system,  and  had  its  advantages,  certainly. 

What  was  it  that  enabled  them  to  grab  or  grasp  all  the  land  in  those  good  old 
times  ?  and  what  will  enable  you  to  grasp  all  the  wealth  now  ?  A  very  pertinent 
question.     I  will  answer  it. 

A  Ring  was  always  formed — a  magic  ring.  To  compose  it  there  went — first, 
a  little  gold  ;  second,  a  great  deal  of  brass  ;  third,  electricity  from  a  strong  animal 
battery ;  fourth,  some  glittering  generalities  ;  and,  fifth,  the  element  of  steel  was 
not  forgotten.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  it  was  thus  :  The  king,  or  the  man  who 
meant  to  be  such  by  his  animal  electricity,  magnetized  other  men  ;  by  his  gold  he 
attracted  them  to  him ;  by  his  determined  impudence  he  made  them  believe  he 
was  their  leader  ;  the  element  of  steel  was  their  good  swords,  and  the  glittering 
generalities  were  "  Defence  of  their  Rights,"  or  "  God  and  our  native  land,"  or 
"  The  strongest  should  rule."  Anything  which  made  a  good  cry,  and  took  cap- 
tive the  imaginations  of  men. 

This  Ring,  thus  formed,  could  work  wonders.  They — the  Ring — acted 
together,  and  for  their  own  benefit ;  they  were  one,  a  unit — the  people  many  and 
scattered.  They  could  seize  and  hold  the  land,  subject  to  the  tribute  they  might 
exact ;  or  they  could,  and  did,  kill  all  who  refused  to  pay  it.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  this  was,  indeed,  a  magic  ring. 

Now,  as  one  acre  of  land,  well  worked,  will  support  three  to  five  persons,  and 
as  all  wealth  comes  out  of  the  land,  it  follows  that  a  great  deal  of  wealth  could 
be  made  to  flow  into  the  coffers  of  a  well-organized  Ring  in  those  good  old  times 
— and  it  did.  With  it  were  built  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  palaces  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  pillars  and  triumphal  arches 
all  over  the  world.  Muddle-headed  men  fancy  these  things  were  done  by  a  loyal 
people  who  worshipped  their  kings.  Never !  There  never  was  greater  nonsense 
dreamed. 

These  Rings  have  been  many,  and  under  varied  names.  A  good  name  is  a 
good  thing,  as  whoever  has  made  a  Ring  knows  well.  War,  Government,  Reli- 
gion, Civilizations,  Progress,  Commerce,  Banks,  Railroads,  City  Fathers,  Dis- 
pensing Boards,  Free-trade,  Protection — these  and  many  other  good  names  have 
expressed,  or  do  express,  valuable  Rings. 

A  very  good  thing,  for  instance,  may  be  made  by  forming  a  Ring  to  monopolize 
the  whole  or  great  part  of  any  article  in  the  market ;  and  so,  by  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  enhance  the  price,  and  thus  grow  rich.    This  is  constantly  done 
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in  the  stock  market,  and  occasionally  in  the  merchandise  world.  It  is  some- 
times very  successful,  but  it  requires  great  capital  and  great  nerve.  A  young 
man  or  weak  man  had  better  not  try  this. 

We  indulge  in'pleasant  little  salves  to  what  we  please  to  call  our  consciences — 
that  commerce  is  a  "  great  civilizer,"  that  "  it  carries  Bibles,"  that  it  promotes 
"good  fellowship,"  etc.,  etc. ;  all  very  soothing,  no  doubt,  but  very  foolish  talk. 
We  only  need  to  remember,  that  with  every  Bible  which  commerce  carries,  goes 
ten  thousand  gallons  of  whiskey !  Such  a  terrible  thing  is  statistics  among 
these  glittering  generalities. 

The  great  companies  alluded  to,  under  whatever  names  we  know  them,  are 
always  Rings  intended  to  benefit  those  companies,  not  the  public.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  deny  that  they  do  sometimes  or  often  benefit  the  public,  but  it  must 
be  rare  ;  because  the  central  motive  of  them  is  a  selfish  one.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  statement  of  the  great  controlling,  and  vital,  and  universal  fact  of  human 
nature — which  is  Selfishness.  No  philosopher  or  Christian  denies  this,  how- 
ever it  may  be  modified  by  influences  which  are  not  selfish.  The  carnal  man  is 
at  enmity  with  God,  or  the  principle  of  love  ;  and  few  doubt  that  man  yet  remains 
carnal,  and  very  carnal,  indeed.  He  has  not  essentially  changed  his  nature  in 
all  these  centuries.  He  is  modified,  but  not  changed.  When  we  say  "  progress," 
we  express  change,  not  an  approach  to  the  divine.  It  will  help  us  if  we  under- 
stand terms  clearly. 

If  we  assume  that  England  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  example  of  civilization 
or  progress,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  she  has  changed  from  what  she  was  in 
the  days  of  Alfred  ;  that  her  manners  are  more  elegant,  and  her  clothes  and  her 
houses  finer  ;  but,  as  to  public  or  private  virtue,  as  to  helpfulness  and  loving  kind- 
ness between  man  and  man,  between  high  and  low,  no  wise  man  will  say  she  is 
a  whit  higher,  an  inch  nearer  to  God.  No  man  will  venture  to  assert  that  there 
is  less  vice  or  less  suffering,  or  that  life  is  easier  to  the  masses  in  England  now 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Cotton  cloth  is  cheaper,  no  doubt,  but 
suicides  are  largely  increased.  Machinery  raises  more  food  to  the  acre,  but  the 
people  find  it  harder  to  get  it  The  poor-rates  are  increased,  and  so  are  the 
paupers.  Cities  are  multiplied,  so  are  the  temptations  to  vice  and  to  crime.  The 
world  is  ransacked  for  luxuries  for  the  rich,  but  faith  in  God  fades  away. 

Precisely  the  same  influences  which  work  in  England  work  here,  and  nothing 
saves  us  from  the  like  demoralization,  but  the  fact  that,  so  far,  we  have  unlimited 
cheap  lands,  upon  which  a  certain  number  of  our  crowded  citizens  are  forced  or 
impelled  to  go.     In  England,  they  have  nowhere  to  go  but  the  poorhouses. 

Assuming,  as  I  have  done,  that  you  (reader)  do  not  propose  to  yourself  to  be 
a  member  of  a  society  "  where  all  the  men  are  brave  and  all  the  women  virtuous," 
but  that  you  do  propose  to  yourself  to  belong  to  one  where  "  every  man  is  a  mil- 
lionaire," you  will  see  from  what  I  have  written  what  is  necessary.  Let  me 
sum  up : 

You  must  b&  a  very  able  man,  as  nearly  all  millionaires  are. 

You  must  devote  your  life  to  the  getting  and  keeping  of  other  men's  earnings. 

You  must  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  you  must  rise  early  and  lie  down 
late. 

You  must  care  little  or  nothing  about  other  men's  wants  or  sufferings  or  dis- 
appointments. 

You  must  not  mind  it,  that  your  great  wealth  involves  many  others'  poverty. 

You  must  not  give  away  money  except  for  a  material  equivalent. 

You  must  not  go  meandering  about  nature,  nor  spend  your  time  enjoying  air, 
earth,  sky  and  water ;  for  there  is  no  money  in  it 
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You  must  not  distract  your  thoughts  from  the  great  purpose  of  your  life  with 
the  charms  of  art  and  literature. 

You  must  not  let  philosophy  or  religion  engross  you  during  the  secular  time. 

You  must  not  allow  your  wife  or  children  to  occupy  much  of  your  valuable 
time  or  thoughts. 

You  must  never  permit  the  fascinations  of  friendship  to  inveigle  you  into 
making  loans,  however  small. 

You  must  abandon  all  other  ambitions  or  purposes  ;  and,  finally — 

You  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  ease  and  all  fanciful  notions  you  may  have 
about  tastes  and  luxuries  and  enjoyments,  during  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  natural 
life. 

If  you  think  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  you  can  die  rich — some  of  you 
can.  But  here  comes  in  an  unfortunate  fact,  which,  if  disagreeable,  must  be 
ascribed  to  Omnipotence,  not  to  me.  It  is  this  :  The  surplus  yearly  production 
of  all  these  United  States  amounts  to  but  one  thousand  millions.*  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  only  one  thousand  of  our  thirty  millions  of  people  can  by  any  possi- 
bility grasp  a  million  a  year.  But  it  may  encourage  you  to  know  that  there  are 
ovAyfour  men  in  all  the  great  city  of  New  York  who  do  this,  and  you  may,  any 
one  of  you  may  be  the  fifth — for  /  don't  propose  to  attempt  it. 

Bear  it  in  mind  that  it  has  taken  two  generations,  or  over  sixty  years,  to 
amass  the  fortunes  which  I  have  quoted.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  to 
begin  by  inheriting  a  few  millions.  Then,  by  applying  my  rules,  all  will  be  cer- 
tain. But  if  you  cannot  secure  such  an  ancestor,  then  observe  that  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  marry  some  woman  who  has  had  such  an  ancestor ;  and  do  not  be 
squeamish  about  the  woman,  be  squeamish  about  the  millions.  If  the  ancestor 
should  be  dead,  so  much  the  more  satisfactory  will  it  be. 

Do  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  you  own  labors  to  accomplish  your  end,  but 
organize  other  men's.  Do  not  be  lawyer,  preacher,  writer,  artist ;  do  not  be 
farmer ;  do  not  even  be  speculator  ;  but  iDe  merchant  or  manufacturer — merchant 
is  best.  Then  organize  your  machine,  and  see  to  it  that  it  works  for  you  day 
and  night,  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  you  accomplish  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood — let  it  not  be  supposed  that  my 
rules  are  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  very  respectable  millionaires  whose  proper- 
ties accumulate  on  our  tax-books.  But  little  is  known  of  their  private  lives  and 
ways.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a 
"fast  man" — not  one  of  them  is,  or  has  been,  a  "speculator" — not  one  has 
violated  the  usages  of  respectable  society.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  Mr.  Astor  cut 
down  the  fine  trees  which  once  graced  the  old  Vauxhall  Garden  (where  the  Astor 
library  now  stands)  because  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  for  the  delectation 
of  himself  and  his  friends.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought  a  statue 
of  Washington  in  front  of  his  house  a  very  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lord  never  enjoy  their  Summer  after- 
noons in  flying  kites,  as  the  fine  old  gentlemen  of  Yedo  so  generally  love  to  do 
— God  bless  them ! 

T.  W. 

•  By  estimate. 


THE    TRUMPET    SMITH. 


DAY  after  day,  blow  hot,  blow  cold. 
At  his  bench  close  by  the  window-sill, 
Steadily  works  the  trumpet  smith, 
Steadily,  still : 

Fitting  the  valves  of  a  silver  horn 
That  coils  like  a  snake  round  his  naked  arm, 

And  the  valves  to  the  touch  of  his  ready  hand 
Work  like  a  charm. 

**  Blow,  trumpet  smith  ;  ring  out  one  blast ; 
One  tuneful  blast  I  pause  to  hear :  " 
But  never  a  note  from  the  bugle-horn 
Falls  on  my  ear. 

Never  a  sound  of  cadent  music 

That  might  bring  a  tear  or  smile  ; 
The  clink  of  the  hammer  1  hear,  I  hear 

The  shriek  of  the  file. 

Unto  his  lips  he  lifts  his  pipe 

And  blows  through  his  teeth  an  azure  cloud ; 
But  never  blows  he  the  bugle-horn, 

Or  soft,  or  loud. 

Unto  his  lips  he  lifts  anon 

The  pot-bellied  jug  of  tawny  beer, 
But  never  the  dumb,  vexatious  horn 

I  long  to  hear. 

And  when,  some  night,  in  the  music  hall. 

The  great  Herr  this,  or  Signor  that. 
From  the  silver  horn  a  solo  breathes, 

Now  sharp,  now  flat, 

Gloved  hands  in  ecstasy  will  beat. 

Lorgnettes  on  the  lucky  wight  will  bear  ; 
But  never  a  word  of  the  trumpet  smith. 

Nor  a  thought,  nor  a  care. 

Bright  eyes  to  the  player's  clang  will  flash 
Soft  eyes  to  his  whispered  notes  grow  dim, 

But  never  "  Who  forged  yon  wizard  horn  ? 
Tell  me  of  him." 

**  Sic  vos  non  vobisy^ 

Sang  the  Roman  bard  of  old : 
Forge  on  in  the  heat,  O  trumpet  smith, 
Forge  on  in  the  cold ! 

Charles  Dawson  Shanly. 


PERSONALISM. 


TO  Democracy,  the  leveller,  the  unyielding  first  principle  of  the  average,  is 
surely  joined  another  principle,  equally  unyielding,  closely  tracking  the 
first,  indispensable  to  it,  opposite,  (as  the  sexes  are  opposite),  and  whose  exist- 
ence, coequal,  confronting  and  ever  modifying  the  other,  often  clashing,  even 
defiant,  paradoxical,  yet  neither  of  highest  avail  without  the  other,  plainly  sup- 
plies to  these  grand  cosmic  politics  of  ours,  and  to  the  launched  forth  mortal 
dangers  of  Republicanism,  the  analogic  counterpart  and  offset,  whereby  Nature 
restrains  the  deadly  original  relentlessness  of  all  her  first-class  laws. 

This  second  principle  is  Individuality,  the  pride  and  centripetal  isolation  of  a 
human  being  in  himself,  —  Identity  —  Personalism.  Whatever  the  name,  its 
acceptance  and  thorough  infusion  through  the  organizations  of  political  common- 
alty now  shooting  Aurora-like  about  the  world,  are  of  utmost  importance,  as  the 
principle  itself  is  needed  for  very  life's  sake.  It  forms,  in  a  sort,  or  is  to  form, 
the  compensating  balance-wheel  and  sine  qua  non  of  the  successful  working 
machinery  of  America. 

—  And,  if  we  think  of  it,  what  does  civilization  itself  rest  upon — and  what 
object  has  it,  with  its  religions,  arts,  schools,  etc.,  but  Personalism  ?  To  that, 
all  bends ;  and  it  is  because  toward  such  result  Democracy  alone,  on  anything 
like  Nature's  scale,  breaks  up  the  limitless  fallows  of  humankind,  and  plants  the 
seed,  and  gives  fair  play,  that  its  claims  now  precede  the  rest. 

The  Literature,  Songs,  Esthetics,  etc.,  of  a  country  are  of  importance  prin- 
cipally because  they  furnish  the  materials  and  suggestions  of  Personality  for  the 
women  and  men  of  that  country,  and  enforce  them  in  a  thousand  effective  ways. 

As  the  topmost  claim  of  a  strong  consolidating  of  the  Nationality  of  These 
States,  is,  that  only  by  such  powerful  compaction  can  the  separate  States  secure 
that  full  and  free  swing  within  their  spheres,  which  is  becoming  to  them,  each 
after  its  kind,  so  will  Individuality,  with  unimpeded  branchings,  always  flourish 
best  under  imperial  Republican  forms. 

—  Assuming  Democracy  to  be  at  present  in  its  embryo  condition,  [see  article 
in  Galaxy,  December,  1867,]  and  that  the  only  large  and  satisfactory  justifica- 
tion of  it  resides  in  the  future,  mainly  through  the  copious  production  of  perfect 
characters  among  the  people,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  atmosphere  and  spacious- 
ness fit  for  such  characters,  and  of  certain  nutriment  and  cartoon-draftings 
proper  for  them,  and  indicating  them,  for  New  World  purposes,  that  I  attempt  the 
present  statement — an  exploration,  as  of  new  ground,  wherein,  like  other  primi- 
tive surveyors^  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  leaving  it  to  those  who  come  after  me 
to  do  much  better.  The  service,  in  fact,  if  any,  must  be  to  merely  break  a  sort 
of  first  path  or  track,  no  matter  how  rude  and  ungeometrical. 

We  have  frequently  printed  the  word  Democracy.  Yet  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  it  is  a  word  which  still  sleeps,  quite  unawakened,  notwithstanding  the 
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resonance  and  the  many  angry  tempests,  out  of  which  its  syllables  have  come, 
from  pen  or  tongue.  It  is  a  great  word,  whose  history  remains  unwritten,  because 
that  history  has  yet  to  be  enacted.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  younger  brother  of 
another  great  and  often-used  word,  Nature,  whose  history  also  waits  unwritten. 
But  I  must  get  me  to  my  theme. 

—  Much  is  said,  and  opportunely  said,  with  reference  to  aggregate-tenden- 
cies, masses,  those  vast  and  sweeping  movements,  influences,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, of  humanity,  now  and  always  current  over  the  planet,  on  the  scale  of  the 
impulses  of  the  elements.  Then  it  is  also  good  to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  a  single  self,  a  man,  a  woman,  on  permanent  grounds.  Even 
for  the  treatment  of  the  universal,  in  politics,  metaphysics,  or  anything,  sooner 
or  later  we  come  down  to  one  single,  solitary  Soul. 

There  is,  in  sanest  hours,  a  consciousness,  a  thought  that  rises,  independent, 
lifted  out  from  all  else,  calm,  like  the  stars,  shining  eternal.  This  is  the  thought 
of  Identity — yours  for  you,  whoever  you  are,  as  mine  for  me.  Miracle  of  mir- 
acles, beyond  statement,  most  spiritual  and  vaguest  of  earth's  dreams,  yet  hard* 
est  basic  fact,  and  only  entrance  to  all  facts.  In  such  devout  hours,  in  the  midst  of 
the  significant  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth,  (significant  only  because  of  the  Me 
in  the  centre,)  the  creeds,  conventions,  venerable  authorities,  fall  away  and 
become  of  no  account  before  this  simple  idea.  Under  the  luminousness  of  real 
vision,  it  alone  takes  possession,  takes  value.  Like  the  shadowy  dwarf  in  the 
fable,  once  liberated  and  looked  upon,  it  expands  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
spreads  to  the  roof  of  heaven. 

The  quality  of  Being,  in  the  object's  self,  according  to  its  own  central  idea 
and  purpose,  and  of  growing  therefrom  and  thereto — not  criticism  by  other 
standards,  and  adjustments  thereto — is  the  lesson  of  Nature.  True,  the  full  man 
wisely  gathers,  culls,  absorbs  ;  but  if,  engaged  disproportionately  in  that,  he  slights 
or  overlays  the  precious  idiocrasy  and  special  nativity  and  intention  that  he  is 
the  man's  self,  the  main  thing,  is  a  failure,  however  wide  his  general  cultivation. 
Thus,  in  our  times,  refinement  and  delicatesse  are  not  only  attended  to  sufficiently, 
but  threaten  to  eat  us  up,  like  a  cancer.  Already,  the  Democratic  genius 
watches,  ill-pleased,  these  tendencies.  Provision  for  a  little  healthy  rudeness, 
savage  virtue,  sanity,  equipoise,  is  demanded.  Negative  qualities,  even  de- 
ficiencies, would  be  a  rehef.  Singleness  and  normal  simplicity,  amid  this  more 
and  more  complex,  more  and  more  artificialized,  state  of  society — how  pensively 
we  yearn  for  them  !  how  we  would  welcome  their  return. 

In  some  such  direction,  then — at  any  rate  enough  to  preserve  the  balance — 
we  feel  called  upon  to  throw  what  weight  we  can,  not  for  absolute  reasons,  but 
current  ones.  To  prune,  gather,  trim,  conform,  and  ever  cram  and  stuff,  is  the 
prevailing  and  enormous  pressure  of  our  days.  While  aware  that  much  can  be 
said  even  in  behalf  of  all  this,  we  perceive  that  we  have  not  now  to  consider  the 
question  of  what  is  demanded  to  serve  a  rude  and  barbarous  nation,  or  set  of 
nations,  but  what  is  most  applicable,  most  pertinent,  for  numerous  congeries  of 
conventional  societies  already  becoming  stifled  and  rotten  with  literature,  and 
polite  conformity  and  art. 

In  addition  to  established  sciences,  we  suggest  a  science  as  it  were  of  healthy 
average  Personalism,  on  original-universal  grounds,  the  object  of  which  should 
be  to  raise  up  and  supply  through  The  States  a  copious  race  of  superb  American 
men  and  women,  ahead  of  any  yet  known. 

—  America,  leaving  out  her  politics,  has  yet  morally  originated  nothing.  She 
seems  singularly  unaware  that  the  models  appropriate  for  former  conditions  and 
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for  European  lands,  are  but  exiles  and  exotics  here.  No  current  of  her  life,  as 
shown  on  the  surfaces  of  what  is  authoritatively  called  her  Society,  accepts  or 
runs  into  the  just-mentioned  theory ;  but  all  the  currents  there  set  squarely 
against  it.  Never,  in  the  Old  World,  was  thoroughly  upholstered  Exterior  Ap- 
pearance and  show,  mental  and  other,  built  entirely  on  the  idea  of  caste — never 
was  the  sufficiency  of  mere  outside  Acquisition — never  were  GHbness,  verbal  In- 
tellect, more  the  test,  the  emulation — more  loftily  elevated  as  head  and  sample — 
than  they  are  on  the  surface  of  our  Republican  States  this  day.  The  writers  of 
a  time  hint  the  mottoes  of  its  gods.  The  word  of  the  modern,  say  these  voices 
(and  among  them  the  noblest  voice  in  America),  is  the  word  Culture. 

We  find  ourselves  abruptly  in  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  This  word 
Culture,  and  what  it  has  come  to  represent,  involves,  by  contrast,  our  whole 
theme,  and  has  been,  indeed,  the  spur,  urging  us  to  engagement.  Certain  ques- 
tions arise. 

As  now  taught,  accepted  and  carried  out,  are  not  the  processes  of  Culture 
rapidly  creating  a  class  of  supercilious  infidels,  who  believe  in  nothing  ?  Shall  a 
man  lose  himself  in  countless  masses  of  adjustments,  and  be  so  shaped  with 
reference  to  this,  that,  and  the  other,  that  the  simply  good  and  healthy  and  brave 
parts  of  him  are  reduced  and  clipped  away,  like  the  bordering  of  box  in  a  gar- 
den ?  You  can  cultivate  corn  and  roses  and  orchards — but  who  shall  cultivate 
the  primaeval  forests,  the  mountain  peaks,  the  ocean,  and  the  tumbling  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  clouds  ?  Lastly — Is  the  readily-given  reply  that  Culture  only  seeks 
to  help,  systematize,  and  put  in  attitude,  the  elements  of  fertility  and  power,  a 
conclusive  reply  ? 

I  do  not  so  much  object  to  the  name,  or  word,  but  I  should  certainly  insist 
on  a  radical  change  of  category,  in  the  distribution  of  precedence.  I  should  de- 
mand a  programme  of  Culture,  drawn  out,  not  for  a  single  class  alone,  or  for  the 
parlors  or  lecture-rooms,  but  with  an  eye  to  practical  life,  the  West,  the  working- 
men,  the  facts  of  farms,  and  jackplanes  and  engineers,  and  of  the  broad  range  of 
the  women  also  of  the  middle  and  working  strata  of  the  States,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  perfect  equality  of  women,  and  of  a  grand  and  powerful  motherhood. 
I  should  demand  of  this  programme  or  theory  a  scope  generous  enough  to  in- 
clude the  widest  human  area.  It  must  have  for  its  spinal  meaning  the  formation 
of  a  typical  Personality  of  character,  eligible  to  the  uses  of  the  high  average  of 
men — and  noi  restricted  by  conditions  ineligible  to  the  masses. 

The  best  culture  will  always  be  that  of  the  manly  and  courageous  instincts, 
and  loving  perceptions,  and  of  self-respect — aiming  to  form,  over  this  continent, 
an  Idiocrasy  cf  Universalism,  which,  true  child  of  America,  will  bring  joy  to  its 
mother,  returning  to  her  in  her  own  spirit,  recruiting  myriads  of  men,  able, 
natural,  perceptive,  tolerant,  devout,  real  men,  alive  and  full,  believers  in  her, 
America,  and  with  some  definite  instinct  why  and  for  what  she  has  arisen,  most 
vast,  most  formidable  of  historic  births,  and  is,  now  and  here,  with  wonderful 
step,  journeying  through  Time. 

—  The  problem,  as  it  seems  to  me,  presented  to  the  New  World,  is,  under 
permanent  law  and  order,  and  after  preserving  cohesion  (ensemble- Individuality), 
at  all  hazards  to  vitalize  man's  free  play  of  special  Personalism,  recognizing  in  it 
something  that  calls  ever  more  to  be  considered,  fed,  and  adopted  as  the  substra- 
tum for  the  best  that  belongs  to  us  (government  indeed  is  for  it),  including  the 
new  esthetics  of  our  future. 

To  formulate  beyond  this  present  vagueness — to  help  line  and  put  before  us, 
the  species,  or  a  specimen  of  the  species,  of  the  Democratic  ethnology  of  the 
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future,  is  a  work  toward  which  the  Genius  of  our  land,  with  peculiar  encourage- 
ment, invites  her  well-wishers.  Already,  certain  limnings,  more  or  less  grotesque, 
more  or  less  fading  and  watery,  have  appeared.  We  too  (repressing  doubts  and 
qualms),  will  try  our  hand. 

Attempting  then,  however  crudely,  a  model  or  portrait  of  Personality,  for 
general  use  for  the  manliness  of  The  States,  we  should  prepare  the  canvas  well 
beforehand.  Parentage  must  consider  itself  in  advance.  (Will  the  time  hasten 
when  fatherhood  and  motherhood  shall  become  a  science — and  the  noblest 
science  ?)  To  our  model  a  clear-blooded,  strong-fibred  physique,  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  the  questions  of  food,  drink,  air,  exercise,  assimilation,  digestion,  can  never 
be  intermitted.  Out  of  these  we  descry  a  well-begotten  Selfhood — in  youth, 
fresh,  ardent,  emotional,  aspiring,  full  of  adventure ;  at  maturity,  brave,  percep- 
tive, under  control,  neither  too  talkative  nor  too  reticent,  neither  flippant  nor 
sombre ;  of  the  bodily  figure,  the  movements  easy,  the  complexion  showing  the 
best  blood,  somewhat  flushed,  breast  expanded,  an  erect  attitude,  a  voice  whose 
sound  outvies  music,  eyes  of  calm  and  steady  gaze,  yet  capable  also  of  flashing — 
and  a  general  presence  that  holds  its  own  in  the  company  of  the  highest.  For  it 
is  native  Personality,  and  that  alone,  that  endows  a  man  to  stand  before  Presi- 
dents or  Generals,  or  in  any  distinguished  collection,  with  aplotnbj  and  it  is  not 
Culture,  or  any  knowledge  or  intellect  whatever,  as  claimed  of  late  by  the  leading 
American  teacher  of  that  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  mental-educational  part  of  our  model,  enlargement  of 
intellect,  stores  of  cephalic  knowledge,  etc.,  the  concentration  thitherward  of  all 
the  customs  of  our  age,  especially  in  America,  is  so  overweening,  and  provides 
so  fully  for  that  part,  that,  important  and  necessary  as  it  is,  it  really  needs  noth- 
ing from  us  here — except,  indeed,  a  phrase  of  warning  and  restraint. 

Manners,  too,  though  important,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  here.  Like  beauty, 
grace  of  motion,  etc.,  they  are  results.  Causes,  original  things,  being  attended 
to,  the  right  manners  unerringly  follow.  Much  is  said,  among  artists,  of  the 
grand  style,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  by  itself  When  a  man,  artist  or  whoever,  has 
health,  pride,  acuteness,  noble  aspirations  and  emotions,  he  has  the  motive-ele- 
ments of  the  grandest  style.  The  rest  is  but  manipulation  (yet  that  is  no  small 
matter.)  Whoso  dilates  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  holds  the  clue  of  all  grandeur, 
as  all  meaning.  What  is  here  said  may  be  trite ;  but  our  current  society,  with 
its  blare,  dandyism,  and  pettiness — its  feasts,  presenting  infinitudes  of  little 
dishes,  and  so  seldom  anything  large  or  solid — perpetually  needs  such  hints. 

(We  should  perhaps  talk  in  a  still  sharper  tone,  and  widely  extend  our  fault- 
finding, but  that  we  plainly  see,  even  in  directions  where  our  scourge  might  fall 
the  heaviest,  only,  after  all,  faults  and  evils  inevitable  to  the  free  growth  of  some 
of  the  most  precious  law-characteristics  of  our  land  and  age— even  those  we  are 
here  attempting  to  enforce.) 

—  Leaving  still  unspecified  several  sterling  parts  of  any  model  fit  for  the 
future  Personality  of  America,  I  must  not  fail  to  pronounce  myself  on  one,  prob- 
ably the  least  attended  to  in  modern  times — a  hiatus,  indeed,  threatening  its 
gloomiest  consequences  after  us.  I  mean  the  simple,  unsophisticated  Conscience, 
the  primary  moral  element.  The  subtle  antiseptic  called  health  is  not  more 
requisite  to  the  bodily  physiology,  than  Conscience  is  to  the  moral  and  mental 
physiology.  It  emanates  the  first  and  last  splendor  of  character,  and  gives  what 
all  the  beauty  and  genius  of  the  world  cannot  make  up  for.  If  I  were  asked  to 
specify  in  what  quarter  lie  the  grounds  of  darkest  dread,  respecting  the  America 
of  our  hopes,  I  should  have  to  point  to  this  particular.    I  should  demand  the 
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invariable  application,  to  Individuality,  this  day,  and  any  day,  of  that  old,  ever- 
true  plumb-rule  of  persons,  eras,  nations.  Our  current  triumphant  Civilizee, 
with  his  all-schooling  and  his  wondrous  appliances,  will  still  show  himself  but  an 
amputation  while  this  deficiency  remains. 

Beyond  (continuing,  but  assuming  a  more  hopeful  tone),  the  vertebration  of 
the  manly  and  womanly  Personalism  of  our  Western  World,  can  only  be,  and  is 
to  be  (I  hope),  its  all  penetrating  Religiousness.  The  architecture  of  Individu- 
ality will  ever  prove  various,  with  countless  different  combinations  ;  but  here  they 
rise  as  into  common  pinnacles,  some  higher,  some  less  high,  only  all  pointing 
upward. 

The  final  work  of  Religion  is  a  work  that  no  organization  or  church  can  ever 
achieve.  As  history  is  poorly  retained  by  what  the  technists  call  history  (those 
bald  fables  in  the  libraries),  and  is  not  given  out  from  their  pages,  except  the 
learner  has  in  himself  the  sense  of  the  well- wrapt,  never  yet  written,  perhaps 
impossible  to  be  written,  history ;  so  Religion,  although  casually  arrested,  and, 
after  a  fashion,  preserved  in  the  churches  and  creeds,  does  not  depend  at  all  upon 
them,  but  is  a  part  of  the  identifed  Soul,  which,  when  greatest,  knows  not  Bibles 
in  the  old  way,  but  in  new  ways — the  identified  Soul,  which  can  really  confront 
Religion  when  it  extricates  itself  entirely  from  the  churches,  and  not  before. 

Personalism  fuses  this,  and  favors  it.  I  should  say,  indeed,  that  only  in  the 
perfect  uncontamination  and  solitariness  of  Individuality  may  the  spirituality  of 
Religion  positively  come  forth  at  all.  Only  here,  and  on  such  terms,  the  medita- 
tion, the  devout  ecstasy,  the  soaring  flight.  Only  here,  communion  with  the 
mysteries,  the  eternal  problems,  whence  ?  whither  ?  Alone,  and  identily,  and 
the  mood — and  the  Soul  emerges,  and  all  statements,  churches,  sermons,  melt 
away  like  vapors.  Alone,  and  silent  thought,  and  awe,  and  aspiration — and 
then  the  interior  consciousness,  like  a  hitherto  unseen  inscription,  in  magic  ink, 
beams  out  its  wondrous  lines  to  the  sense.  Bibles  may  convey,  and  priests 
expound,  but  it  is  exclusively  for  the  noiseless  operation  of  one's  isolated  Self, 
to  enter  the  pure  ether  of  veneration,  reach  the  divine  levels,  and  commune  with 
the  unutterable. 

—  To  practically  enter  into  Politics  is  an  important  part  of  American  person- 
alism. To  every  young  man,  North  and  South,  earnestly  studying  these  things, 
I  should  say,  Understand  that  America  goes  about  its  development  its  own  way 
— sometimes,  to  teftiporary  views,  appalling  enough.  It  is  the  fashion  among 
dillettants  and  fops  to  decry  the  whole  formulation  and  personnel  of  the  active 
politics  of  America,  as  beyond  redemption,  and  to  be  carefully  kept  away  from. 
See  you  that  you  do  not  fall  into  this  error.  America  is  doing  very  well,  upon 
the  whole,  notwithstanding  these  antics  of  the  parties  and  their  leaders,  these 
half-brained  nominees,  and  the  many  ignorant  ballots,  and  many  elected  failures 
and  blatherers.  It  is  the  dillettants,  and  all  who  shirk  their  duty,  who  are  not 
doing  well.  As  for  you,  I  advise  you  to  enter  more  strongly  yet  into  politics.  I 
advise  every  young  man  to  do  so.  Always  inform  yourself ;  always  do  the  best 
you  can  ;  always  vote.  Disengage  yourself  from  parties.  They  have  been  use- 
ful, and  to  some  extent  remain  so ;  but  the  floating,  uncommitted  electors,  far- 
mers, clerks,  mechanics,  the  masters  of  parties — watching  aloof,  inclining  victory 
this  side  or  that  side — such  are  the  ones  most  needed,  present  and  future.  For 
America,  if  eligible  at  all  to  downfall  and  ruin,  is  eligible  within  herself,  not  with- 
out ;  for  I  see  clearly  that  the  combined  foreign  world  could  not  beat  her  down. 
But  these  savage,  wolfish  parties  alarm  me.  Owning  no  law  but  their  own  will, 
more  and  more  combative,  less  and  less  tolerant  of  the  idea  of  ensemble  and  of 
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equal  brotherhood,  the  ever-overarching  American  ideas,  it  behooves  you  to  con- 
vey yourself  implicitly  to  no  party,  but  steadily  hold  yourself  judge  and  master 
over  all  of  them. 

—  So  much  (hastily  tossed  together,  and  leaving  far  more  unsaid),  for  an 
ideal,  or  intimations  of  an  ideal,  toward  American  manhood.  But  the  other  sex, 
in  our  land,  equally  requires  suggestion. 

I  have  seen  a  young  American  woman,  one  of  a  large  family  of  daughters, 
who,  some  years  since,  migrated  from  her  meagre  country  home  to  one  of  the 
northern  cities,  to  gain  her  own  support.  She  soon  became  an  expert  seamstress, 
but  finding  the  employment  too  confining  for  her  health  and  comfort,  she  went 
boldly  to  work,  for  others,  to  house-keep,  cook,  clean,  etc.  After  trying  several 
places,  she  fell  upon  one  where  she  was  suited.  She  has  told  me  that  she  finds 
nothing  degrading  in  her  position  ;  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  personal  dignity, 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  others.  She  confers  benefits  and  receives  them. 
She  has  good  health  ;  her  presence  itself  is  healthy  and  bracing ;  her  character 
is  unstained  ;  she  has  made  herself  understood,  and  preserves  her  independence, 
and  has  been  able  to  help  her  parents  and  educate  and  get  places  for  her  sisters  ; 
and  her  course  of  life  is  not  without  opportunities  for  mental  improvement,  and 
of  much  quiet,  uncosting  happiness  and  love. 

I  have  seen  another  woman  who,  from  taste  and  necessity  conjoined,  has  gone 
into  practical  affairs,  carries  on  a  mechanical  business,  partly  works  at  it  herself, 
dashes  out  more  and  more  into  real  hardy  life,  is  not  abashed  by  the  coarseness 
of  the  contact,  knows  how  to  be  firm  and  silent  at  the  same  time,  holds  her  own 
with  unvarying  coolness  and  decorum,  and  will  compare,  any  day,  with  superior 
carpenters,  farmers,  and  even  boatmen  and  drivers.  For  all  that,  she  has  not 
lost  the  charm  of  the  womanly  nature,  but  preserves  and  bears  it  fully,  though 
through  such  rugged  presentation. 

Then  there  is  the  wife  of  a  mechanic,  mother  of  two  children,  a  woman  of 
merely  passable  English  education,  but  of  fine  wit,  with  all  her  sex's  grace  and 
intuitions,  who  exhibits,  indeed,  such  a  noble  female  Personality,  that  I  am  fain 
to  record  it  here.  Never  abnegating  her  own  proper  independence,  but  always 
genially  preserving  it,  and  what  belongs  to  it — cooking,  washing,  child-nursing, 
house-tending,  she  beams  sunshine  out  of  all  these  duties,  and  makes  them  illus- 
trious. Physiologically  sweet  and  sound,  loving  work,  practical,  she  yet  knows 
that  there  are  intervals,  however  few,  devoted  to  recreation,  music,  leisure,  hos- 
pitality— and  affords  such  intervals.  Whatever  she  does,  and  wherever  she  is, 
that  charm,  that  indescribable  perfume  of  genuine  womanhQod,  attends  her,  goes 
with  her,  exhales  from  her,  which  belongs  of  right  to  all  the  sex,  and  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  invariable  atmosphere  and  common  aureola  of  old  as  well  as  young. 

My  mother  has  described  to  me  a  resplendent  person,  down  on  Long  Island, 
whom  she  knew  years  ago,  in  early  days.  She  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peacemaker.  She  was  well  toward  eighty  years  old,  of  happy  and  sunny  tem- 
perament, had  always  lived  on  a  farm,  was  very  neighborly,  sensible  and  discreet, 
an  invariable  and  welcomed  favorite,  especially  with  young  married  women.  She 
had  numerous  children  and  grandchildren.  She  was  uneducated,. but  possessed 
a,  native  dignity.  She  had  come  to  be  a  tacitly  agreed  upon  domestic  regulator, 
judge,  settler  of  difficulties,  shepherdess,  and  reconciler  in  the  land.  She  was  a 
sight  to  draw  near  and  look  upon,  with  her  large  figure,  her  profuse  snow-white 
hair,  dark  eyes,  clear  complexion,  sweet  breath,  and  peculiar  personal  mag- 
netism. 

The  foregoing  portraits,  I  admit,  are  frightfully  out  of  line  from  these  imported 
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models  of  womanly  Personality — the  stock  feminine  characters  of  the  current 
novelists,  or  of  the  foreign  court  poems  (Enids,  Guiniveres,  Princesses,  or  Ladies 
of  one  thing  or  another),  which  fill  the  envying  dreams  of  so  many  poor  girls, 
and  are  accepted  by  our  young  men,  too,  as  supreme  ideals  of  feminine  excellence 
to  be  sought  after.     But  I  present  mine  just  for  a  change. 

Then  there  are  mutterings  (we  will  not  now  stop  to  heed  them  here,  but  they 
must  be  heeded),  of  something  more  revolutionary.  The  day  is  coming  when  the 
deep  questions  of  woman's  full  entrance  amid  the  arenas  of  practical  life,  politics, 
trades,  teaching,  etc.,  will  not  only  be  argued  all  around  us,  but  will  be  put  to 
decision,  and  real  experiment. 

—  Of  course,  in  These  States,  for  both  man  and  woman,  we  must  entirely 
recast  the  type  of  highest  Personality  from  what  the  Feudal  world  bequeaths  us, 
and  which  yet  fully  possesses  the  imaginative  and  esthetic  fields  of  the  United 
States,  pictorial  and  melodramatic,  not  without  use  as  studies,  but  making  sad 
work,  and  forming  a  strange  anachronism  upon  the  scenes  and  exigencies 
around  us. 

Of  course,  the  old,  undying  elements  remain.  The  task  is,  to  successfully 
adjust  them  to  new  combinations,  our  own  days.  Nor  is  this  so  incredible.  I 
can  conceive  a  community,  to-day  and  here,  in  which,  on  a  suflScient  scale,  the 
perfect  Personalities,  without  noise,  meet ;  say  in  some  pleasant  Western  settle- 
ment or  town,  where  a  couple  of  hundred  best  men  and  women,  of  ordinary 
worldly  status,  have  by  luck  been  drawn  together,  with  nothing  extra  of  genius 
or  wealth,  but  virtuous,  chaste,  industrious,  cheerful,  resolute,  friendly,  and 
devout.  I  can  conceive  such  a  community  organized  in  running  order,  powers 
judiciously  delegated,  farming,  building,  trade,  courts,  mails,  schools,  elections, 
all  attended  to ;  and  then  the  rest  of  life,  the  main  thing,  freely  branching  and 
blossoming  in  each  individual,  and  bearing  golden  fruit.  I  can  see  there,  in  every 
young  and  old  man,  after  his  kind,  and  in  every  woman  after  hers,  a  true  Person- 
ality, developed,  exercised  proportionately  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  I  can  ima- 
gine this  case  as  one  not  necessarily  rare  or  difficult,  but  in  buoyant  accordance 
with  the  municipal  and  general  requirements  of  our  times.  And  I  can  realize  in 
it  the  culmination  of  something  better  than  any  stereotyped  klat  of  history  or 
poems.  Perhaps,  unsung,  undramatized,  unput  in  essays  or  biographies — per- 
haps even  some  such  community  already  exists,  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or 
somewhere,  practically  fulfilling  itself,  and  thus  outvying,  in  cheapest  vulgar  life, 
all  the  rich  pages  of  old-world  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare,  or  our  own  Emerson. 

In  short,  and  to  sum  up,  America,  betaking  herself  to  formative  action  (as  it 
is  about  time  for  more  solid  achievement  and  less  windy  promise),  must,  for  her 
purposes,  cease  to  recognize  a  theory  of  character  formed  by  merely  esthetic  or 
literary  standards,  or  from  any  ultramarine,  full-dress  formulas  of  culture,  polish, 
caste,  etc.,  and  must  sternly  promulgate  her  own  new  standard,  yet  old  enough, 
and  accepting  the  old,  the  perennial,  elements,  and  combining  them  into  groups, 
unities,  appropriate  to  the  modern,  the  democratic,  the  West,  and  to  the  practical 
occasions  and  needs  of  our  own  cities,  and  of  the  agricultural  regions.  Ever 
the  most  precious  in  the  common.  Ever  the  fresh  breeze  of  field,  or  hill,  or 
lake,  is  more  than  any  palpitation  of  fans,  though  of  ivory,  and  redolent  with 
perfume  ;  and  the  air  is  more  than  the  costliest  perfumes. 

And  before  we  close,  for  fear  of  mistake,  we  may  not  intermit  to  beg  our 
absolution  from  all  that  genuinely  is,  or  goes  along  with,  Mentality,  Education, 
and  even  Culture.  Pardon  us,  venerable  shades  !  if  we  have  seemed  to  speak 
lightly  of  your  office.    The  whole  civilization  of  the  earth,  we  know,  is  yours, 
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with  all  the  glory  and  the  light  thereof.  It  is,  indeed,  in  your  own  spirit,  and 
tallying  the  loftiest  teachings  of  it,  that  we  aim  these  poor  utterances.  For  you, 
too,  mighty  ministers  !  know  that  there  is  something  greater  than  you,  namely, 
the  fresh,  eternal  qualrties  of  Being.  From  them,  and  by  them,  as  you,  at  your 
best,  we,  too,  after  our  fashion,  when  art  and  conventions  fail,  evoke  the  last,  the 
needed  help,  to  vitalize  our  country  and  our  days. 

Thus,  after  all,  we  pronounce  not  so  much  against  the  principle  of  Culture  ; 
we  only  supervise  it,  and  promulge  as  deep,  perhaps  a  deeper,  principle.  As  we 
have  shown,  the  New  World,  including  in  itself,  and,  indeed,  founded  upon,  the 
all-levelling  aggregate  of  Democracy,  we  show  it  also  including  the  all-varied, 
all-permitting,  all-free  theorem  of  Individuality,  and  erecting  therefor  a  lofty  and 
hitherto  unoccupied  framework  or  platform  of  Personalism,  broad  enough  for  all, 
eligible  to  every  farmer  and  mechanic — to  the  female  equally  with  the  male — a 
towering  Selfhood,  not  physically  perfect  only — not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
mind's  and  learning's  stores,  but  Religious,  possessing  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
(rudder  and  compass  sure  amid  this  troublous  voyage,  o'er  darkest,  wildest  wave, 
through  stormiest  wind,  of  man's  or  nation's  progress) — realizing,  above  the  rest, 
that  known  humanity,  in  deepest  sense,  is  fair  adhesion  to  Itself,  for  purposes 
beyond — and  that,  finally,  the  theme,  great  as  it  is,  of  the  Personality  of  mortal 
life  is  most  important  with  reference  to  the  immortal,  the  Unknown,  the  Spiritual, 
the  only  permanently  real,  which,  as  the  ocean  waits  for  and  receives  the  rivers, 
waits  for  us  each  and  all. 

Walt  Whitman. 
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Y  home  a  stately  dwelling  is, 
With  lofty  arching  doors  ; 
There  is  carving  on  the  ceilings  high, 

And  velvet  on  the  floors  ; 
A  rich  and  costly  building. 

Where  noiseless  servants  wait, 
And  'neath  the  escutcheon's  gilding, 
None  enter  but  the  great. 
But  a  happier  home  is  near  it,  a  humble  cottage  small. 
And  I  envy  its  sweet  mistress  the  shadows  on  her  wall. 

My  pictures  are  the  pride  of  Art, 

And  drawn  by  cunning  hands  ; 
But  the  painted  figures  never  move, 

Nor  change,  the  painted  lands  ; 
Before  the  poorest  window 

More  gorgeous  pageants  glide, 
Within  the  lowliest  household. 

More  lifelike  groups  abide  ; 
And  I  turn  from  soulless  symbols,  that  crowd  my  gloomy  hall, 
To  watch  the  shifting  shadows  upon  the  cottage  wall. 

My  stately  husband  never  bends 
To  kiss  me  on  the  lips ; 
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His  heart  is  in  his  iron  safe, 

His  thoughts  are  with  his  ships ; 
But  when  the  twilight  gathers 

Adown  the  dusky  street, 
The  little  housewife  listens 
For  sounds  of  coming  feet ; 
And  by  the  gleaming  firelight  I  see  a  figure  tall 
Bend  down  to  kiss  a  shadow,  a  shadow  on  the  walL 

My  garden  palings,  broad  and  high, 

Shut  in  its  costly  spoils, 
And  through  the  ordered  paths  all  day 

The  silent  g;ardener  toils  ; 
My  neighbor's  is  a  grass-plat, 

With  a  hardy  buttercup, 
Where  children's  dimpled  fingers 

Pull  dandelions  up. 
Where  on  a  baby's  silken  head,  all  day  the  sunbeams  fall. 
Till  evening  throws  its  shadows  upon  the  cottage  wall 

My  petted  lapdog,  warm  and  soft, 

Nestles  upon  my  knee  ; 
My  birds  have  shut  their  diamond  eyes 

That  love  to  look  for  me  ; 
Lonely,  I  watch  my  neighbor, 
„  And  watching  can  but  weep, 

-  ^  To  see  her  rock  her  darlings 

Upon  her  breast  asleep. 
Alas !  my  doves  are  gentle,  my  dog  comes  at  my  call. 
But  there  is  no  childish  shadow  upon  my  chamber  wall. 

My  beauty  is  the  talk  of  fools. 

And  by  the  gaslight's  glare, 
In  glittering  dress  and  gleaming  gems, 

I  know  that  I  am  fair ; 
But  there  is  something  fairer. 

Whose  charm  in  loving  lies. 
And  there  is  something  dearer, 

The  light  of  happy  eyes. 
So  I  return  triumphant,  queen  of  the  brilliant  ball, 
To  envy  the  sweet  shadow  of  the  housewife  on  the  wall. 

My  earthly  lot  is  rich  and  high, 

And  hers  is  poor  and  low  ; 
Yet  I  would  give  my  heritage 

Her  deeper  joys  to  know  ; 
For  husbands  that  are  lovers 

Are  rare  in  all  the  lands, 
And  hearts  grow  fit  for  heaven. 

Moulded  by  childish  hands  ; 
And  while  I  go  up  lonely,  before  the  Judge  of  ail^ 
A  cherub  troop  will  usher  the  shadow  on  the  wall. 
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Drawn    by  Gaston  Fay. 

"I   HAVE   SEEN   MiSS  ARTHUR,  AND   I   KNOW  ALL." 
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XT'ES,  it  is  a  tolerably  good  match,"  said  Mrs.  Kinniside,  with  an  air  of 
j[  quiet  triumph,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  coaxing  the  seams  of  her 
glove  daintily.  "  I  always  thought  the  dear  girl  would  do  well,  and  the  result 
has  proved  me  correct." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you — a  great  weight  off  your  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Carter,  significantly.  Mr.  Carter  was  the  family  solicitor,  and  knew  what 
he  was  saying. 

Mrs.  Kinniside  looked  up  uneasily  —  perhaps,  though,  rather  annoyed  than 
uneasy.  "The  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  portionless  daughter  is  always  a 
rehef,  always  a  heavy  weight  taken  off  a  mother's  mind,"  she  returned,  coldly. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Carter ;  "  and,  with  all  that  is  behind,  doubly  so  to  you." 

**  I  wish,  Mr.  Carter,"  began  the  lady,  fretfully — 

"  That  I  would  not  allude  to  disagreeable  subjects  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Carter. 

"  Well,  why  do  you  ?  "  continued  Mrs.  Kinniside,  in  the  same  fretful  tone  ; 
"  it  is  unkind  and  ill-bred,  and  quite  unnecessary,  I  can  assure  you  ! " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  meaning ;  "  we  all  need  to 
have  our  memories  refreshed  at  times." 

"  Not  I,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Carter ;  and  I  should  think  that  no  one,  haunted 
with  so  deep  a  shadow  as  that  which  lies  over  this  miserable  family,  cou/d  for- 
get it,  however  bright  the  present  sunshine." 

"  Perhaps  not,  dear  madam  ;  but  the  question  is,  do  others  forget  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Carter,"  answered  Mrs.  Kin- 
niside, angrily ;  "and  I  think  we  had  better  drop  the  conversation  and  return  to 
business." 

The  solicitor  bowed,  with  a  disagreeable  smile  round  his  thin,  close  lips,  and 
the  discussion  on  Clementina's  settlements,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  this 
little  passage  of  arms,  went  on. 

Mr.  Carter  was  right ;  young  Sir  James  Walshe  was  a  good  match  for  Clem- 
entina Kinniside.  A  girl  without  a  fortune,  without  influential  friends,  of  no 
superb  attainments,  and  of  a  manner  of  beauty  which,  however  lovely,  was  not 
popular — a  girl,  in  fact,  though  sweet,  and  pure,  and  good,  yet  made  up  of  nega- 
tives, had  no  right,  as  the  matrimonial  world  reads  rights,  to  expect  that  a  rich, 
handsome,  well-bred  young  baronet,  t/ie  match  of  the  place,  would  select  her  out 
of  all  his  possibilities,  and  give  to  one  of  the  humbler  the  prize  which  the  proud- 
est would  have  been  glad  to  accept. 

How  it  had  been  brought  about,  no  one  could  exactly  understand  ;  but,  what- 
ever the  means,  there  was  the  result ;  and  Mr.  Carter,  at  Holly  Lane  drawing 
out  the  marriage  settlements,  expressed  Mrs.  Kinniside's  triumph  in  the  way 
best  understood  by  the  mothers  of  marriageable  daughters.  But  the  lawyer  was 
not  quite  so  well  satisfied.  He  knew  his  client,  and  he  thought  it  more  than 
3S 
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probable  that  she  had  evaded  altogether,  or  had  so  scientifically  glossed  over  as 
to  have  smoothed  away,  the  real  features  of  that  terrible  secret  which  lay  over 
the  Kinniside  family  like  the  shadow  of  death  itself.  Still,  it  was  no  business 
of  his,  he  argued.  Sir  James  was  old  enough  to  look  out  for  himself,  and,  if  he 
was  not,  his  own  friends  ought  to  do  his  work  for  him.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  he,  Mr.  Carter,  the  legal  adviser  of  Mrs.  Kinniside,  and  Clemen- 
tina's guardian  under  her  father's  will,  would  draw  a  trail  up  to  his  own  weak 
places,  and  fling  down  the  key  of  the  citadel  to  the  enemy.  So  he  sketched  out 
the  settlements  with  an  equable  mind,  so  far  as  his  own  conduct  was  concerned ; 
for  all  that  he  thought  and  said  :  "  Sir  James  ought  to  know,"  and  "  Mrs.  Kin- 
niside, you  ought  to  be  perfectly  frank,  ma'am,  or  harm  will  come  of  it." 

To  which  the  lady  had  answered,  impatiently :  "  I  said  what  I  considered 
sufficient  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Carter ;  so  let  the  matter  rest,  if  you  please." 

But  the  truth  was,  Sir  James  Walshe  knew  nothing.  Had  he  even  guessed 
at  half  the  truth,  Clementina  Kinniside  would  never  have  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  Her  Ladyship. 

While  Mr.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Kinniside  were  discussing  the  terms  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Sir  James — for  he,  with  the  dashing  liberality  of  a  young  man,  gener- 
ous, and  not  disinclined  to  the  pomp  of  generosity,  had  placed  the  matter  entirely 
in  their  hands — Clementina  and  her  friend  Bessie  Bailey  were  strolling  on  the 
lawn  together,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  young  lover  for  his  usual  evening  visit. 
The  two  girls,  though  bosom  friends,  were  in  striking  contrast  together — as 
utterly  unlike  as  any  two  to  be  found  in  England.  Clementina  was  tall,  fair, 
slight,  languid,  intensely  reserved,  and  by  no  possibility  to  be  roused  into  any 
display  of  enthusiasm  or  excitement  Bessie  was  small,  dark,  round,  full  of 
color  and  fire,  like  a  damask  rose  burning  in  the  sun,  while  the  white  and  stately 
lily  shone,  star-like,  in  the  shade,  or  like  a  small  fountain  of  boiling  lava  by  the 
side  of  a  still,  half-frozen  lake.  Yet,  on  the  principle  of  extremes  meeting,  they 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  as  girls  are  all  in  all,  and  quarrelled  (at  least  Bessie 
quarrelled  with  Clementina),  and  then  made  up  again,  and  fought  and  loved,  as 
is  the  way  with  girls  all  the  world  over — pretty  innocents  ! 

"  I  cannot  understand  you  Clemmy  !  "  said  Bessie,  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion. "  You  look  more  as  if  you  were  going  to  take  the  veil  than  to  be  married, 
this  day  week,  to  the  nicest  and  handsomest  and  richest  man  in  the  place.  I 
wonder  at  you  being  so  cold  !  I  cannot  make  it  out !  "  She  spoke  with  rather 
more  than  her  usual  warmth ;  Clementina,  as  if  for  contrast,  drew  within  herself 
with  rather  more  than  her  usual  reserve. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  anything  to  go  into  ecstacies  about,"  she  answered,  quietly. 
"  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  nearer  the  marriage  the  less  a  girl  would  be  inclined 
to  high  spirits,  and  the  more  she  would  shrink  from  it  and  everything  else." 

"  Oh,  well !  we  are  different !  "  said  Bessie,  shaking  her  curly  head,  while  a 
deep  blush  crimsoned  her  cheeks  and  neck.  "  I  confess  I  do  not  envy  your 
self-possession,  Clemmy ;  and  I  must  say  I  wish  you  had  not "  quite  so  much 
of  it" 

"  I  am  as  nature  made  me,  Bessie,"  said  her  friend. 

"  Nature  !  you  are  as  nature  did  no£  make  you,  Clem  ! — nature  has  very  little 
to  do  with  this  kind  of  indifference  in  a  girl ;  you  have  made  yourself  so  ever 
since  you  went  to  that  horrid  school,  where  they  made  you  confess  or  do  pen- 
ance, and  play  at  being  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  you  have  never  been  the  same  girl 
since,  and  never  will  be  now.  And  what  can  Sir  James  think  of  the  way  you  go 
on  to  him  ?     It  is  as  if  you  did  not  care  for  him  !  "    And  again  she  blushed ;  but 
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as  she  was  one  of  those  vehement,  quick-blooded  little  women,  who  blush  even 
at  their  own  thoughts,  the  crimson  changes  of  her  face  seldom  attracted  particu- 
lar notice. 

"  I  suppose  that  Sir  James  is  satisfied,  and  that  he  thinks  no  evil  of  me,  else 
he  would  not  wish  to  marry  me  at  all,"  answered  Clementina,  in  the  same  quiet 
way.     "  If  he  finds  fault  with  me  why  does  he  not  tell  me  so  himself?" 

"  Hush  !  here  he  comes  !  "  said  Bessie,  in  a  hurried  whisper.  "  Oh,  Clemen- 
tina, how  can  you  be  so  cold ! "  she  cried,  as  Clementina,  without  hastening 
her  step,  without  a  quickened  breath,  or  fuller  heart-beat,  or  deeper  tinge  upon 
her  marble  paleness,  went  slowly  forward,  in  her  usual  quiet  way,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  mere  acquaintance  strolled  out  to  pay  an  unmeaning  call,  and  not  the  man 
who,  this  day  week,  was  to  be  her  husband. 

Yet  Sir  James  was  a  man  whom  most  women  Vould  have  loved,  and  some, 
too,  tenderly.  Handsome  and  good  tempered,  with  generosity  and  candor  in  his 
bright  blue  eyes  and  open  forehead,  frank  in  manner,  blithe  in  speech — perhaps 
a  little  wanting  in  firmness  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose  (you  saw  that  in  the 
small,  receding  chin  and  the  looseness  of  the  full  but  well-shaped  lips) — rich  and 
of  high  place  in  his  society,  he  was  a  man  whom  the  woman  he  chose  might  be 
expected  to  adore.  But  Clementina,  in  her  quiet  saintliness,  adored  no  one ; 
and  seemed  rather  to  suffer  than  to  participate  in  the  coming  marriage.  Had 
she  been  a  Catholic,  Clementina's  vocation  would  have  been  assured,  and  she 
would  have  lived  and  died  a  saintly  nun  ;  as  it  was,  being  a  portionless  Protest- 
ant, she  had  to  be  married,  as  the  best  piece  of  good  luck  that  could  befall  her-; 
no  one  was  so  insane  as  to  imagine  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  specially  blessed 
in  her  chance.  Portionless  girls,  with  no  grand  friends  at  their  backs,  have  no 
business  with  negatives  when  the  question  of  good  settlements  is  on  the  carpet. 

"  Inseparable,  as  usual ! — the  lily  and  the  rose — saintly  Adeline  and  airy 
fairy  Lilian ! "  cried  the  young  man,  in  his  cheery  voice,  as  he  neared  the  two 
girls. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Sir  James  ?  "  was  Clementina's  quiet  greeting,  that  sounded 
almost  like  a  reproof  in  its  commonplace  courtesy. 

"  Then,  if  we  are  saintly  Adeline  and  airy  fairy  Lilian,  who  are  you  ?  King 
Arthur,  or  Sir  Launcelot,  or  who  ?  "  cried  Bessie,  taking  up  his  words  with  her 
usual  quickness. 

"  I  ?  oh  !  I  am  the  poet  whose  soul  you  are  not  to  vex  with  your  shallow  wit," 
he  laughed.  "  Do  you  hear  that.  Miss  Bessie  ?  "  He  was  always  familiar  to 
Bessie ;  partly  because  she  was  Clementina's  nearest  friend,  and  also  because 
of  a  certain  kittenish  nature  in  the  girl  which  provoked  familiarity — not  to  say 
romping.  There  are  some  women  with  whom  every  one  is  familiar,  yet  meaning 
no  harm — women  whom  men  soon  learn  to  call  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
soon  adopt  into  the  strictest  bonds  of  brotherly  love ;  and  others  whom  their 
very  husbands  and  the  sons  of  their  mother!  never  approach  save  in  court  cos- 
tumes and  company  manners — women  with  whom  an  extra-official  act  of 
familiarity  would  be  simple  suicide  on  the  part  of  any  man — a  forfeit  never  to  be 
redeemed. 

Bessie  laughed  and  blushed,  and  put  up  her  small,  shapely  hands,  threatening 
chastisement ;  but,  kept  in  check  by  Clementina,  she  made  no  more  active  dem- 
onstrations, and  contented  herself  with  eyes  and  lips,  which,  however  eloquent, 
were  voiceless. 

"  Have  you  been  to  town  to-day,  Sir  James  ?"  asked  Clementina,  taking  no 
notice  of  this  little  episode  :  do  swans  regard  the  summersaults  of  dabchicks  as 
in  anv  wav  Dertainin<r  to  themselves  ? 
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"No;  I  have  been  to  Estherleigh,"  he  answered.  "The  Langtons  had  a 
croquet  party  ;  and  I  went  to  make  up  the. party." 

"  I  wish  they  had  asked  me  !  "  cried  Bessie. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Sir  James.  "  You  are  a  famous  croqueter,  and  would  have 
come  in  splendidly.  Why  do  you  never  play,  Clementina  ? "  he  asked  his  be- 
trothed ;  and,  betrothed  though  she  was,  the  familiarity  of  the  Christian  name, 
unprotected  by  a  title,  sounded  oddly  even  to  his  ears. 

"  I  dislike  games  so  very  much,"  said  Clementina.     "  I  think  them  so  silly." 

"  Oh  !  "  ejaculated  Sir  James,  and  "  Oh  !  "  cried  pretty  Bessie,  both  in  a  breath 
together. 

"  I  know  that  I  am  a  Goth  and  sadly  in  the  minority,"  returned  Clementina, 
with  her  pale,  fleeting  smile ;  "  but  I  think  a  party  of  full-grown,  reasonable 
beings,  playing  at  games  lik»  children,  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  in  the 
world." 

"  Oh,  come  !  we  must  not  be  too  strict ! "  pleaded  Sir  James.  "  Why,  old 
Mr.  Langton  himself  played ;  so  did  the  vicar ;  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  anything  which  the  Church  sanctions." 

"  I  did  not  say  impropriety,  I  said  silly,"  was  Clementina's  gentle  rejoinder. 
"  And  mind !  I  do  not  condemn  others ;  I  only  dislike  the  kind  of  thing  for 
myself." 

"Ah  !  you  are  a  good  creature  ! "  said  Sir  James,  evasively:  "too  good  for 
me,  Clementina  !  you  might  belong  to  a  saint,  a  real  saint,  and  not  to  a  miserable 
sinner  like  me  !  " 

Clementina  smiled  again ;  the  same  plaintive,  evanescent  smile  as  before ; 
but  Bessie,  looking  straight  into  his  face,  her  great  black  eyes  softened  with 
emotion,  said,  impulsively :  "  How  can  you  call  yourself  a  sinner.  Sir  James, 
when  you  are  so  good  and  kind  to  every  one  !  "  And  then  she  blushed  so  vio- 
lently that  the  very  tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  while  Sir  James  said,  heartily, 
"  She  was  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world,  and  he  wished  to  goodness  he  could 
get  a  good  husband  for  her — she  deserved  one  !  " 

After  which  they  all  went  into  the  house,  where  tea  was  ready. 

While  sitting  round  the  tea-table — for  Mrs.  Kinniside,  fashionable  in  all  else, 
kept  to  that  comfortable  and  primitive  custom — Sir  James  again  reverted  to  the 
croquet  party  at  Estherleigh  to-day ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  various  families 
there — the  Crabbes  and  the  Donnes  and  the  Graythwaites  and  the  Joliffes,  and 
who  knows  who  beside  ? — he  added  :  "  And,  by-the-bye,  who  do  you  think  was 
there,  too  ?  Poor  Miss  Arthur,  of  Oakingdean  !  She  is  staying  at  the  Joliffes', 
and  they  brought  her.  She  had  not  been  to  a  party  of  any  kind,  they  say,  since 
that  terrible  affair  of  her  sister's." 

Mrs.  Kinniside  gave  a  visible  start  at  the  name ;  and  put  her  cup  down  from 
her  lips,  untasted. 

"  What  was  the  story  ?  "  asked  Bessie,  all  abroad. 

"  Don't  you  know  it  ?  "  said  Sir  James.  "  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  young 
lady  in shire  who  was  found  one  morning  murdered  in  her  own  drawing- 
room  ?  No  one  ever  knew  who  did  it,  for  the  poor  girl  was  dead  when  she  was 
found ;  and  though  search  was  made,  and  the  police  set  to  work,  the  secret  was 
never  discovered.  The  scoundrel,  whoever  it  was,  may  be  alive  and  prosperous 
to  this  day.  This  was  the  sister  that  I  met  at  Estherleigh";  and  a  most  miserable- 
looking  creature  she  is,  too  !     She  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  her  !  " 

"What  a  dreadful  story  !  "  said  Bessie  ;  she  had  quite  blanched  under  it ;  yet 
to  not  such  deathly  paleness  as  Mrs.  Kinniside,  who  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
fainted  but  for  the  resoluteness  of  her  will  that  kept  her  spirits  firm. 
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"What  need  is  there  to  tell  such  fearful  stories  ? "  asked  Clementina,  slowly. 
**  Why  cannot  people  let  such  things  die  out  of  remembrance  altogether,  instead 
of  keeping  them  alive  by  constant  repetition  ?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  let  a  story  die,"  Sir  James  answered.  "  If  it  is  good,  you  want 
to  tell  it  for  its  pleasantness  ;  and  if  it  is  a  tragedy,  we  are  all  so  naturally  dra- 
matic that  we  cannot  forego  the  excitement.  That  sad  story  of  poor  Miss 
Arthur's  sister  will  never  be  forgotten,  because  it  is  such  a  real  tragedy — such  a 
not  revolting  and  yet  thrilling  horror." 

"  Did  Miss  Arthur  have  any  conversation  with  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kinniside, 
stirring  her  tea,  and  speaking  in  a  set,  hard  voice.  "  Do  you  know  her,  by-the- 
bye?" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  I  was  not  presented  to  her,  and  so  I  did  not  talk  to  her. 
She  spoke  to  very  few  people,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  and  seemed  to  shun  all  notice 
whatever." 

Mrs.  Kinniside  wiped  her  lips.  They  were  white  and  trembhng,  and  the 
upper  hp  was  beaded  with  moisture. 

"  How  long  ago  was  it  ?  "  asked  Bessie. 

"Just  five  years,"  replied  Sir  James. 

"  Poor  thing  ! — how  shocking  !  "  murmured  the  girl.  "  I  wonder  if  she  was 
in  love  with  any  one  !  " 

"  She  was  engaged,  I  believe ;  but  I  do  not  know  to  whom.  Why !  Mrs. 
Kinniside,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  cried  the  young  man,  leaning 
across  the  table  to  take  the  lady's  hand. 

"  Nothing,  dear  Sir  James,  it  is  nothing,"  she  said,  faintly  ;  "  only  an  old  pain 
I  sometimes  have  through  my  heart — nothing,  I  assure  you  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  faint,"  said  Sir  James.  "  You  looked  quite 
ghastly ! " 

She  smiled,  as  if  with  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 
But  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  at  an  end.  Mrs.  Kinniside  was  forced, 
unnatural,  feverish,  and  restless  in  her  manner  ;  and  Clementina  was  stiller  and 
colder  than  ever,  with  a  look  half-bewildered  and  half-desperate  in  her  large, 
fixed  eyes,  into  which  came  every  now  and  then  an  expression  of  almost  terror 
if  she  glanced  at  her  mother  or  Sir  James.  Something  was  evidently  sadly 
wrong  and  out  of  gear  ;  but  what  it  was  no  one  exactly  knew,  save  Mrs.  Kinni- 
side ;  and  with  her  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  conceal  what  she  knew — 
whatever  that  might  be.  So  Sir  James  took  his  leave  early,  and  Mrs.  Kinniside 
felt  as  if  a  nightmare  was  lifted  from  her  heart  when  his  last  good  night  was 
said. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Clementina,  suddenly,  as  they  were  going  to  bed — for  they 
slept  together,  that  being  one  of  Mrs.  Kinniside's  "  fads,"  as  the  servants  called 
them,  not  to  let  her  daughter  be  much  alone.  "  Mamma,  tell  me  what  connec- 
tion this  story  of  Miss  Arthur  has  with  us  or  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  "  replied  the  mother,  startled  out  of  her  usual 
constrained  and  artificial  self,  and  turning  on  her  a  face  of  horror. 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  returned  Clementina,  quietly.  "  You  have  a  secret 
which  you  have  kept  from  me  all  our  lives,  and  I  want  to  know  what  it  is — I  must 
know,  and  will."  She  drew  a  chair  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  she  had  been 
standing,  and,  half  undressed  as  she  was,  sat  down  in  it,  with  a  fixed  resolute- 
ness her  mother  had  never  seen  in  her  before. 

"This  is  a  manner  and  language  I  cannot  permit  you  to  use  toward  me, 
Clementina,"  replied  Mrs.  Kinniside,  with  cold  dignity. 
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"  You  must  submit  to  it — you  must  answer  me,  mamma,"  returned  the  daugh- 
ter. "  The  time  has  come  when  I  ought  to  know  the  whole  truth  of  our  family. 
I  cannot  leave  my  home  with  a  cloud  resting  on  any  part  of  the  old  life.  What 
secrets  there  are  should  be  told  both  to  me  and  to  Sir  James." 

"  You  are  headstrong  and  unreasonable,"  said  Mrs.  Kinniside. 

"  I  am  in  my  right,"  returned  Clementina  ;  "  and  I  will  not  permit  a  dishonor 
that  I  might  by  a  little  firmness  prevent." 

Her  mother  looked  at  her,  this  time  with  absolute  terror.  She  had  never 
seen  her  as  she  was  now,  with  so  stern  and  rigid  a  manner — rigid  as  the  death- 
grip  is  rigid — and  with  such  an  unusual  expression  in  her  eyes  ;  yet,  for  all  that 
lay  upon  the  issue,  she  would  not  give  way — even  though  her  firmness  should 
strike  that  expression  into  an  enduring  fact. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Clementina,  to  refuse  any  request  you  may  make  of  me,"  she 
began,  with  formal  politeness  ;  "but  I  will  tell  you  nothing.  This  much  only — 
there  is  a  secret,  and  it  has  some  connection  with  Miss  Arthur ;  but  if  I  had 
wished  you  to  know  it,  I  would  have  told  you  without  entreaty.  Now,  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  things  as  they  are,  the  best  way  you  can.  Neither  threats 
nor  prayers  get  anything  from  me,  as  you  well  know,  when  I  have  determined  to 
be  silent ;  and  on  this  subject  I  shall  be  silent  to  the  day  of  my  death," 

With  which  she  closed  her  thin  lips  into  even  more  than  their  usual  hardness, 
and  the  battle  of  the  wills  was  over.  Clementina  knew  now  that  her  mother 
would  not  yield,  and  that  she  would  let  her  sit  there  till  she  died,  rather  than 
give  way,  when  she  had  once  spoken  as  she  had  spoken  now. 

"  Very  well ;  have  your  own  way,  mamma,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  able  to  have  mine,  too." 

"  Perhaps  you  will,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother ;  and  continued  her  undressing 
with  outward  tranquillity,  whatever  the  burning  of  the  troubled  heart  within. 

But  "going  to  bed"  was  a  mere  form  that  night  with  both — the  one  spending 
the  long  hours  in  making  her  plans  ;  and  the  other,  dreading  what  they  might  be, 
in  devising  means  for  frustrating  them. 

In  the  morning  Clementina  was  flushed  and  feverish,  but  with  the  same  hard 
manner  and  expression  that  had  come  to  her  last  night ;  while  Mrs.  Kinniside 
looked  old  and  wan  and  worn — all  the  peaceful  glow  of  her  late  triumph  effaced, 
and  the  look  of  a  hunted  animal  that  she  used  to  have  back  again  in  her  eyes. 

"My  dear  Miss  Bailey,"  she  said  to  Bessie,  after  breakfast — (Bessie  was 
staying  with  them  till  the  marriage,  at  Mrs.  Kinniside's  own  desire :  perhaps 
because  she  wanted  her  as  a  companion  to  Clementina,  as  she  said  ;  perhaps 
because  she  wanted  to  have  her  immediately  under  her  own  eyes,  because  of 
those  quick  blushes  of  hers,  and  the  great  black  eyes  that  used  to  grow  so  dan- 
gerously soft,  and  that  used  to  look  so  dangerously  straight ;  or,  it  might  be, 
that  she  wished  to  make  the  house  as  bright  and  attractive  to  Sir  James  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  had  the  little  romp  as  a  counterpoise  to  Clementina's  rather  de- 
pressing saintliness) — "  My  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  little  Bessie,  looking  up  into  her  face. 

"  You  love  Clementina,  do  you  not,  child  ?  "  ^ 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  cried  Bessie,  frankly  ;  "  I  am  very  fond  of  her  !  " 

"  What  shall  you  think  if  I  give  her  into  your  charge  for  the  next  few  days  ?  * 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Kinniside  ?  "  asked  Bessie,  astonished. 

"  I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  look  after  her,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kinniside,  settling  her  cap-string,  and  so  avoiding  the  necessity  of  looking 
up.     For  she  was  afraid  even  of  little  Bessie's  not  too  penetrating  eyes,  knowing 
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what  her  haggard  face  revealed — and  concealed.  "  She  is  not  very  well,"  she 
went  on  to  say  ;  "  and  you  know  how  sensitive  she  is,  and  how  much  inclined  to 
be  morbid  ;  so,  now,  I  want  you  to  use  all  your  Head,  and  all  your  heart,  too,  and 
never  leave  her,  if  you  can  help  it,  a  moment  to  herself  until  she  is  married." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said  Bessie,  a  little  dubiously;  "but  you  know  how 
difficult  she  is,  do  you  not  ?  and,  you  know,  if  she  says  to  me,  *  Bessie,  I  do  not 
want  you,  and  I  will  not  have  you,'  I  cannot  force  myself  on  her.  Now,  don't 
you  know  this,  Mrs.  Kinniside  ?  "  a  httle  timorously ;  for,  between  the  two  fires 
of  Clementina  and  her  mother,  Bessie  Bailey's  path  seemed  by  no  means 
pleasant. 

"  I  know  that  she  is  difficult,"  answered  the  mother,  with  a  sigh ;  but — you 
must  do  your  best,  and  not  be  afraid  of  her." 

"Where  is  she  now?"  asked  Bessie,  looking  round  the  room. 

"Up  stairs,  I  suppose,"  answered  Mrs.  Kinniside.  "Run  and  see,  dear 
child."  She  rose  from  her  chair  as  she  spoke,  and  clasped  her  hands  nervously 
together. 

Bessie  did  run  and  see ;  she  ran  and  saw,  too,  in  the  garden ;  and  she  called 
"  Clem  !  Clem  !  Clemmy !  Clementina  !  "  till  she  was  hoarse  ;  but  the  echoes 
and  Clementina  were  silent  alike,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  pale,  fair  girl  was  to  be 
seen.  Then  she  came  back  to  the  dining-room,  out  of  breath  and  aghast,  and 
said :  "  I  cannot  find  her  anywhere,  Mrs.  Kinniside !  She  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen ! " 

"  She  cannot  have  gone  far,"  said  the  mother,  trying  to  speak  indifferently, 
and  not  succeeding.  And  then  she,  too,  went,  and  called,  and  sought ;  but  to 
the  same  result ;  and  Clementina  was  not  to  be  found,  either  in  the  house  or  in 
the  garden,  but  no  one  had  seen  her  leave  either.  Her  hat,  and  shawl,  and  bal- 
morals  were  missing  from  her  dressing-room  ;  and  that  was  all  the  clew  they  had. 

"  Just  the  way  Mr.  Tom  went,  five  years  ago  ! "  said  old  Hannah,  the  cook,  to 
Bessie,  as  she  came  into  the  hall  from  the  kitchen,  with  the  kind  of  feeling  that 
Clementina  might  be  lying  under  the  mat,  or  squeezed  behind  the  sideboard,  or 
stowed  away  among  the  cloaks  and  umbrellas — that  strange  feeling  of  being 
"hidden,"  and  seen  to  turn  up  from  some  impossible  place,  that  certain  people 
have  for  those  who  are  missing — a  kind  of  superstition,  of  fear,  very  infectious. 

"  Who  was  Master  Tom  ?  "  asked  Bessie,  arrested  by  the  woman's  manner. 

"  Th'  old  lady's  son,"  said  Hannah.  "  Didn't  you  know  that.  Miss  ?  Master 
Tom,  as  fine  and  handsome  a  young  gentleman  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  going  to  be 
married  to  the  poor  young  lady  at  Oakingdean — we  lived  near  Oakingdean  then. 
Yes,  a  fine  young  gentleman  was  Master  Tom,  but  odd-like  at  times.  La  blesh 
ye  !  one  never  knew  where  to  have  him  !  Sometimes  he'd  be  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  sometimes  as  dull  as  dull.  They  used  to  say  he  was  queer — '  off  at  tide,'  as 
we  say  where  I  come  from  ;  but  I  didn't  believe  it ! — least-ways,  he  wasn't  out 
of  hand  entirely.  Young  gentlemen's  oft  queer.  However,  he  went  out  one 
day — the  day  the  poor  young  lady  was  found  murdered — and  the  Missis  set 
out  after  him.  We  all  thought  he  had  gone  quite  off  with  the  shock  like, 
and  I  believe  he  did,  and  shall  to  my  dying  day.  The  Missis  came  back  again, 
and  Miss  Clementina  and  she,  they  wore  black  for  a  bit.  Master  Tom,  you  see, 
died  in  London,  and  no  one  heard  no  more  about  him,  poor  young  gentleman  ! 
Hasn't  Miss  Clementina  told  you  all  about  him  ? — and  you  such  friends  ?  It  was 
so,  however  ;  only  don't  say  I  told  you." 

With  which  old  Hannah,  remembering  that  her  kitchen  was  "  all  in  a  scrow," 
hurried  down  stairs  again,  leaving  Bessie  in  a  maze,  not  quite  unmixed  with 
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horror.  For  this  was  the  first  hint  ever  given  her  that  Clementina  had  a  brother 
at  all ;  and  there  was  a  strange  mixing  up  of  ideas  and  associations  together  in 
the  old  cook's  story,  which  frcye  her  blood,  she  scarcely  knew  why.  She  had 
not  known  the  Kinnisides  before  they  came  to  Holly  Lane,  five  years  ago 
now ;  and  as  she  was  only  eighteen  at  this  time — Clementina  one  year  older — 
her  ignorance  was  to  be  accounted  for,  and  her  wondering  fear  at  this  discovery 
of  a  secret  to  be  excused. 

Mrs.  Kinniside  did  not  make  much  fiiss  about  her  daughter's  disappearance. 
Though  she  was  deathly  pale,  and  unnaturally  calm,  and  looked,  as  the  servants 
said, "  awful,"  with  her  jaw  set,  as  if  it  was  a  mask,  and  her  wandering  eyes  wild 
and  terrified,  yet  she  made  light  of  the  whole  thing  in  speech,  and  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  moment  whatever. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Bessie,  when  that  young  person,  in  all  the 
impulsiveness  of  her  age  and  nature,  would  have  roused  the  whole  neighborhood 
to  search  ;  "  never  mind  ;  she  has  only  gone  into  the  village  to  see  some  poor 
person ;  she  will  be  here  directly.  The  less  said  about  it  the  better,  my  dear 
Miss  Bailey ;  why  make  a  commotion  over  so  very  commonplace  an  event  as  a 
young  lady's  early  morning  walk  ?  " 

With  which  she  abashed,  completely  routed,  and  annihilated  poor  Bessie,  not 
used  to  this  sudden  shifting  of  weather  vanes.  Her  caution  and  self-command 
redoubled  when  Sir  James  Walshe  came,  it  happened,  earlier  to-day  than  usual — 
those  things  always  do  happen  exactly  as  they  should  not — and  expressed  the 
proper  lover-like  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  his  saintly  Adeline.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  inclined  to  pout  and  fume — for  all  that  such  tempers  were 
far  against  his  usual  bearing  and  condition — ^but  when  Bessie,  prompted  by  Mrs. 
Kinniside,  challenged  him  to  a  game  of  chess,  he  was  as  contented  as  any  one 
could  be,  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  no  humor  to  quarrel  with  his  com- 
panion ;  who,  on  her  part — alas,  for  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart ! — quite 
forgot  Clementina's  absence,  or  even  her  existence  at  all,  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
tete  a  iete  with  the  man  her  fi-iend  was  going  to  marry. 

By-and-bye  the  game  ended,  and  then  Sir  James,  starting  up  briskly,  as  one 
who  has  lingered  too  long  in  pleasant  by-paths,  proposed  to  Bessie  to  walk  with 
him  into  the  village,  and  meet  "Adeline  "  on  her  way  home. 

"  Shall  we,  Mrs  Kinniside  ?  "  said  Bessie,  turning  her  innocent  face,  beaming 
with  happiness,  frankly  upon  that  lady. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  my  dear  ? "  replied  Clementina's  mother,  not  daring  to  oppose 
the  arrangement,  but  by  no  means  willingly  assenting.  She  was  feverishly 
awaiting  the  return  of  Adams,  the  gardener,  whom  she  had  sent  off  on  horseback 
to  the  JolifTes' — four  miles — where  the  elder  Miss  Arthur  was  staying;  and, 
unable  to  offer  any  valid  reason  why  Sir  James  and  little  Bessie  should  not  stroll 
quietly  down  to  the  village  to  meet  Clementina,  she  was  forced  to  let  them  go, 
on  what  she  knew  to  be  a  fool's  errand,  ending  in  nothing,  if  it  did  not  end 
in  evil. 

"  What  a  dreadful  story  that  was  about  Miss  Arthur's  sister !  "  began  Bessie, 
when  they  were  alone.  Her  head  was  full  of  nothing  else  but  this  and  Hannah's 
Master  Tom,  though  her  heart  might  have  other  matter  on  hand. 

"It  seems  to  have  impressed  you,"  said  Sir  James,  looking  down  at  her, 
kindly. 

"  Indeed  it  has.  Are  you  not  easily  impressed  by  what  you  hear  1 "  she 
returned. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  a  man,  and  men  are  harder  than  women,  and  do  not  let  their 
imaginations  nm  away  with  them  so  far." 
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"And  what  a  painful  thing  that  must  have  been  about  Clementina's  brother," 
she  went  on;  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that  she  was  opening  up  unknown 
secrets. 

"  Her  brother  ?— what  about  him  ?  "  asked  Sir  James,  turning  on  her  sharply. 

"  The  one  that  died  about  five  years  ago,"  Bessie  answered,  beginning  a  little 
to  suspect  that  she  had  done  wrong,  and,  perhaps,  great  wrong,  in  mentioning 
the  subject  at  all. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  know,  Bessie— Miss  Bailey,  I  mean,"  Sir  James  said, 
authoritatively.  "  I  never  heard  there  was  a  brother  at  all ;  and  how  is  it  that 
you  know  anything  about  it  ?  You  must  be  frank  with  me.  Now  that  you  have 
gone  so  far,  you  must  tell  me  all." 

"  I  thought,  of  course,  you  knew  everything  about  them,"  stammered  Bessie, 
frightened ;  "  else  I  would  not  have  spoken ;  but  old  Hannah,  the  cook,  told  me 
something,  this  morning,  that  surprised  me,  only  because  I  did  not  know  that 
there  were  any  secrets  in  the  family  at  all." 

"  Well,  what  did  she  tell  you  ?  " 

"  That  there  was  a  brother,  called  Tom,  who  disappeared,  or  died,  or  did 
something  like  that,  five  years  ago.  He  went  out  of  the  house  one  day,  and  they 
never  saw  him  alive  again.  This  was  when  they  used  to  live  at  Oakingdean. 
He  was  engaged  to  the  Miss  Arthur  who  was  found  dead  in  her  room." 

"Ah ! "  cried  Sir  James,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  vexation  combined.  "  I 
must  ask  about  this  brother,"  he  then  said,  in  an  undertone  ;  and  forthwith  fell 
into  a  brown  study,  from  which  all  Bessie's  pleasant  little  arts  could  not  draw 
him.  For  there  was  nothing  so  odious  to  the  baronet  as  secrecy,  excepting 
duplicity. 

Mrs.  Kinniside's  suspicions  were  correct.  Clementina  had  gone  to  the  JolifFes', 
intent  on  an  interview  with  Miss  Arthur,  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  was  the 
family  secret  bound  up  with  her.  She  had  known  very  little  of  the  ladies  when 
they  all  lived  at  Oakingdean  ;  for  she  was  but  a  school-girl  then,  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  no  more — her  brother,  who  had  made  the  intimacy,  being  eight  years 
older  than  she,  and  the  Miss  Arthurs,  both  elder  and  younger,  older  even  than 
he.  The  one  to  whom  he  was  engaged — the  younger  one,  found  murdered-  -was 
three  years  his  senior.  So  that  Clementina  was  of  another  circle  altogether,  and 
scarcely  knew  them  by  sight.  As  she  was  sure  that  her  mother  would  suspect 
her  at  once  of  going  to  the  Joliffes'  as  soon  as  she  had  discovered  her  absence, 
and  that  Adams  would  be  dispatched  to  either  forestall  or  prevent  her,  she  hired 
the  one  village  chaise  at  the  one  village  inn,  and  so  gained  all  that  was  neces- 
sary— time  and  the  start.  Arrived  at  the  house,  she  did  not  send  in  her  name  ; 
saying  merely  that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to  Miss  Arthur ;  and,  as  the  servant 
was  new  to  the  place  and  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  her  name  was  not  men- 
tioned before  Miss  Arthur  came  down ;  else  all  that  followed,  of  bad  and  good, 
would  have  been  prevented. 

A  small,  slight,  nervous,  and  depressed-looking  little  woman  came 'into  the 
room  where  Clementina  was  standing,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  by  an  almost 
instinctive  precaution ;  a  little,  dark  woman,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
broad,  white  frill  round  her  throat,  and  a  white  crape  cap,  almost  like  a  widow's, 
tied  close  round  her  face ;  a  little  woman,  apparently  in  bad  health,  fragile, 
slight,  shy,  and  hurried. 

"You  wished  to  see  me  ?"  she  said,  as  she  came  in,  folding  her  hands  ner- 
vously, and  glancing  round  the  room  with  quick,  uncertain  eyes,  that  looked  at 
everything  but  her  visitor. 
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Clementina  bowed.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  in  slow,  distinct  voice,  "  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  Miss  Arthur." 

Something  in  her  voice  made  the  lady  start  and  flush  violently.  "  Would 
you  say  your  business  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  more  nervously  than  before,  and  moving 
restlessly. 

"It  is  soon  said,"  replied  Clementina.  "Will  you  tell  me.  Miss  Arthur, 
what  secret  is  between  you  and  Mrs.  Kinniside  ?  I  am  Mrs.  Kinniside's  daughter, 
but  you  do  not  remember  me  ;  I  was  only  a  school-girl  when  we  lived  at  Oak- 
ingdean  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  know  what  it  is." 

Miss  Arthur  shrieked,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  That  name  ! 
that  name  ! "  she  cried,  or  rather  groaned.  "  What  right  have  you  to  torture 
me  by  saying  it  before  me  !  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  torture  to  you,"  said  Clementina,  still  with  the 
same*  steady  voice  and  strained  calmness,  for  she  neither  wept,  nor  trembled,  nor 
faltered  in  any  way ;  only  her  eyes  grew  hard  and  fixed,  and  a  bright  flush 
mounted  into  her  pallid  cheeks,  and  burnt  like  fire  upon  them.  "  You  must  tell 
me.  Miss  Arthur,"  she  then  went  on  to  say,  after  a  short  silence,  broken  only  by 
that  lady's  convulsive  sobs.  "See,  I  am  engaged — indeed,  just  going  to  be 
married — to  a  gentleman  who  has  no  suspicion  that  any  secret  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  our  family.  My  mother,  who  might  have  told  him  all,  and  who 
ought,  has  told  him  nothing ;  that  I  am  sure  of ;  and  I  can  tell  him  nothing,  for 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  and.  Miss  Arthur,  I  cannot  marry  any  one  in  this 
ignorance  of  what  is,  perhaps,  something  terrible,  something  disgraceful,  and 
what  may  some  day  be  disclosed  to  the  ruin  of  all  peace,  and  honor,  and  happi- 
ness for  the  future.  I  cannot,  Miss  Arthur  !  I  must  not !  "  She  spoke  quietly, 
but  her  voice,  as  she  went  on,  deepened  out  of  all  natural  sound,  and  became 
harsh,  and  grating,  and  discordant. 

"  Your  mother  should  tell  you,"  sobbed  Miss  Arthur,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  It  is  for  her  to  do  so,  not  for  me." 

"  She  will  not,"  answered  Clementina ;  "  and  her  will  is  like  iron — nothing 
can  move  her  when  she  has  once  made  up  her  mind." 

"I  cannot  speak  of  the  subject,"  said  Miss  Arthur,  half  raising  her  face. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask  ;  you  do  not  know  what  agony  you  are  giving 
me  and  preparing  for  yourself !  " 

"  For  the  agony  I  give  you  I  am  sorry,"  answered  Clementina,  inflexibly ; 
"  for  what  is  to  come  to  myself,  that  I  must  brave.  Anything  !  anything  !  rather 
than  marrying  in  this  darkness,  and  bringing  heaven  only  knows  what  sorrow 
upon  an  innocent  man  that  I  love." 

For  the  first  time  that  terrible  voice  of  hers — terrible  in  its  monotony  and 
harsh,  hard  steadiness — faltered,  and  her  fixed  and  glittering  eyes  grew  soft  and 
suffused.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  the  frightful  fever  possessing  her 
burnt  out  all  the  softer  emotions,  and  left  no  room  for  anything  save  despair  and 
dread.  ' 

"  It  is  not  right ! "  shuddered  Miss  Arthur.  "Your  mother  should  not  suf- 
fer it ! " 

"  Nor  should  you,"  said  Clementina.  "  I  see  no  distinction  between  you  ; 
you  are  both  deceiving  me  and  Sir  James  ;  and  if  it  is  wrong  in  my  mother.  Miss 
Arthur,  it  is  just  as  wrong  in  you." 

A  moment,  and  the  lady  paused ;  then  she  went  up  to  the  girl,  laid  her  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  whispered  something,  something  brief,  and  low,  and 
terrible. 
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Clementina  gave  a  short,  sharp  cry.  "  That !  "  she  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
"  as  bad  as  that !  "  But  she  did  not  faint  or  fall,  she  stood  in  her  place  quite 
still  and  rigid,  only  her  eyes  were  wilder  than  before,  and  her  cheeks  were 
blanched  now,  not  burning. 

"  You  forced  the  secret  from  me,"  said  Miss  Arthur,  in  a  terrified  voice.  "  I 
did  not  wish  to  tell  it,  but  you  forced  me." 

"  You  have  done  no  harm,"  said  Clementina  ;  but  she  spoke  as  if  in  a  dream, 
not  knowing  what  she  said. 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  rang  sharply,  and  Adams,  who  had  ridden  hard, 
handed  a  letter  to  the  servant,  addressed  to  Miss  Arthur,  with  "  Haste  "  scrawled 
in  a  hurried  and  almost  illegible  hand  on  the  cover.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Kinni- 
side,  earnestly  beseeching  Miss  Arthur  to  still  keep  the  secret  she  had  kept  so 
long,  and  especially  from  her  daughter,  who  she  had  every  reason  to  believe,  and 
fear,  would  make  her  way  over  to  the  Holm,  and  endeavor  to  see  her.  The  girl's 
excitable  imagination  had  been  set  on  fire,  she  said,  and  Miss  Arthur  knew 
what  that  meant ;  and  unless  kept  in  check  mischief  of  the  gravest  kind  would 
follow.  If  she  did  go  to  the  house,  would  Miss  Arthur  resolutely  refuse  to  see 
her  ?  or  if  she  did  by  chance  meet  her,  would  she  abstain  from  all  confidences 
with  her  ?  She  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  not  to  be  trusted,  and,  the  barriers  once 
broken  down,  who  could  tell  what  would  be  the  end  ? 

Poor  Mrs.  Kinniside  wrote  fervently;  and  even  Miss  Arthur,  in  all  her 
nervousness  and  pre-occupation,  could  see  the  anguish  which  had  dictated  her 
letter. 

"Too  late!"  she  said,  half  to  herself;  "and  yet,"  balancing  again,.  "Sir 
James  Walshe  ought  to  know,  and  the  sister  ought  to  know,  too ;  but  I  wish 
that  it  had  not  been  left  to  me  to  do — I  wish  that  I  had  been  spared  !  " 

Clementina  took  Miss  Arthur's  hand — it  was  like  a  crumpled  Autumn  leaf, 
so  thin  and  brown  and  withered  was  it — and  silently  pressed  it  in  her  own  ;  then, 
without  another  word,  with  no  adieus,  no  regrets,  no  spoken  sign  at  all,  she 
turned  and  left  the  room,  and  soon  was  in  the  lumbering  old  chaise  again,  and 
on  her  way  home  to  her  mother,  and  her  fate. 

Mrs.  Kinniside  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  alone,  when  she  returned ; 
Sir  James  and  Bessie  had  not  come  back  yet  from  the  village  ;  and  one  glance 
at  her  face,  as  Clementina  passed  through  the  open  window  from  the  lawn,  told 
her  all. 

"  You  have  been  to  the  Holm  ? "  she  said,  quietly ;  but  her  thin  lips  were 
parched,  and  her  well-trained  hands  were  trembling. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Clementina,  "  I  have  seen  Miss  Arthur,  and  I  know  all." 

"  You  have  been  diligent  to  seek  after  your  own  destruction,  Clementina," 
said  her  mother,  coldly.  "  Now  that  you  have  found  it,  perhaps  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  things  in  wiser  hands,  and 
stronger,  than  your  own  ;  and  that  you  have  simply  brought  shame  and  sorrow 
on  your  head,  which  I  would  have  spared  you." 

"  No,  mamma ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  that  I  can  keep  shame  and  sor- 
row from  the  head  of  a  good  and  honorable  man,"  returned  Clementina,  the  stony 
mask  with  which  her  face  had  been  set  for  so  many  hours  passing  off  into  a  wild 
but  lovely  kind  of  holiness,  that  made  her  look  like  a  saint  in  the  ecstacy  of  a 
martyrdom. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Clementina  ?  "  said  her  mother,  in  the  same  cold 
and  indiffei  ent  manner. 

"  Tell  Sir  James  what  I  know,  and  release  him  from  his  engagement." 
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"  You  have  weighed  the  consequences  of  this  step,  I  presume  ?  you  under- 
stand what  you  are  doing  ?  "  The  mother  spoke  in  a  quiet,  argumentative  tone, 
as  if  discussing  the  cut  of  a  gown  or  the  color  of  a  bonnet. 

"  I  will  break  off  the  marriage,"  said  Clementina,  softly,  a  wave  of  tenderness 
and  sorrow  passing  visibly  over  her. 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  said  her  mother,  indifferently,  "  that  is  the  least  thing ! 
quite  the  least !  I  shall  be  sorry,  of  course,  for  your  disappointment,  for  all  the 
gossip  and  scandal  it  will  give  rise  to — because  I  hate  to  be  talked  about — and 
for  poor  Sir  James,  who  is,  I  know,  sincerely  attached  to  you.  But  let  all  this 
pass.  Trifles  such  as  these  are  nothing  compared  to  the  deeper  sorrows  behind. 
You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  your  brother  is  alive  ?  "  She  looked  up  from  her 
work,  speaking  with  a  forced  calmness  that  almost  strangled  her. 

"  Alive  ! "  cried  Clementina,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Oh,  mamma,  why  have 
you  never  told  me  this  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  now,  then  ;  he  is  alive,  living  in  retirement,  under  another  name, 
in  a  small  village  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  if  you  bruit  this  terrible  secret 
abroad — are  you  listening  to  me,  Clementina  ? — he  would  be  tried  for  his  life, 
and  hanged.  You  understand  that  word,  do  you  not  ?  Hanged  !  The  trial 
would  not  last  long,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  little  laugh  ;  your  good  work 
would  not  flourish  for  many  days  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  for  a  very  few 
words  would  weave  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  then  your  pride  and  self-will 
would  be  satisfied." 

"  Mamma !  why  do  you  say  such  terrible  things  to  me  ! "  burst  out  Clemen- 
tina. "  You  have  never  loved  me,  I  know,  but  you  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me 
like  this?" 

"  Stop,  Clementina,"  said  her  mother,  sternly,  "and  do  not  blame  me  for  your 
own  faults.  If  I  have  lived  with  you  coldly,  it  has  been  your  doing,  not  mine — 
it  is  your  coldness  that  has  checked  all  sympathy  and  confidence  between  us  ;  I 
have  at  all  times  been  willing  to  be  loving ;  it  is  you  that  have  repulsed  me,  and 
that  have  lived  apart  in  a  world  of  your  own,  which  you  would  not  allow  even  a 
mother  to  share." 

"  I  kept  no  secrets  fi-om  you,  mamma ! "  cried  Clementina. 

"  Was  I  wrong  to  guard  the  character  and  life  of  my  son  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kin- 
niside,  sternly. 

"  You  might  have  trusted  me  with  the  character  and  life  of  my  brother,"  the 
girl  answered. 

"  I  might  ?  for  this  result  ?  that  from  some  strained  and  absurd  feeling  of 
romantic  openness  you  rush  with  it  to  a  man,  who,  if  you  have  learnt  anything 
of  his  character  at  all,  and  do  not  know  him  only  by  sight  and  name,  you  must 
have  seen  cannot  keep  a  secret  For  how  long  after  Sir  James  Walshe  knew  of 
my  poor  boy's  crime  would  the  world  remain  in  ignorance  ?  For  as  long  as  it 
took  the  first-comer  to  walk  across  the  road  to  meet  him  !  Your  conduct  this 
morning,  Clementina,  justifies  my  reticence,  and  shows  how  utterly  unfit  you  are 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  any  fact  which  your  own  self-torturing,  restless, 
casuistical  brain  could  turn  to  evil !  " 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  why  are  you  so  harsh  to  me  !  "  cried  the  poor  girl ;  and  then, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Now  she  is  saved  !  "  murmured  Mrs.  Kinniside,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  as  she 
leaned  over  the  poor  sobbing  girl,  soothing  and  caressing  her,  tears  dropping 
from  her  own  eyes  the  while.  For  Mrs.  Kinniside,  wily  diplomatist  though  she 
was,  had  a  heart  which  could  be  reached,  if  with  difficulty. 
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"One  thing  you  must  promise  me!"  sobbed  Clementina;  for  the  inner 
citadel  of  her  will  had  not  yielded,  though  the  outer  bulwarks  had  been  swept 
away ;  "  you  must  break  off  this  marriage  with  Sir  James  Walshe ; "  here  she 
wept  afresh.  "  You  must  promise  me  this,  mamma !  I  could  not  bring  such 
shame  upon  him  !  " 

"  Which  means,  my  dear,  that  I  must  purchase  the  safety  of  one  child  by  the 
ruin  of  another.  Think  calmly,  my  dear  Clementina — what  will  become  of  you  if 
you  break  off  this  match  ?  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  mercenary,  nor  would  I,  to 
marry  you  to  a  duke,  give  you  to  one  you  did  not  love ;  but  you  do  love  Sir 
James ;  and  if  you  discard  him  you  discard  your  only  chance  of  settlement. 
Men  are  shy  of  marrying  girls  whose  wedding-day  has  been  fixed.  Yet  if  you 
do  not  marry  what  will  become  of  you  ?  You  know  that  my  income  dies  with 
me  ;  you  have  no  relatives  to  whom  I  can  consign  you  ;  what  will  you  do  when 
left  friendless  and  penniless  ?  " 

"  Teach,"  said  Clementina. 

"  The  eternal  resource  of  the  incapable  !  Teach  ?  My  dear  child !  you  are 
as  little  fitted  to  teach  children  as  I  am  to  command  an  army!  You  have 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  warmth  of  nature  for  such  a  task.  You  would  chill 
your  pupils,  and  then  you  would  punish  them  for  not  loving  you."  Which  were 
about  the  most  sensible  words  Mrs.  Kinniside  had  ever  uttered. 

Clementina  was  silent.  She  felt  the  force  of  her  mother's  last  speech,  and 
for  the  moment  her  hands  were  held. 

"  If  you  do  not  marry,"  continued  her  mother — "if  you  draw  back  and  break 
faith  with  Sir  James,  you  have  ruined  both  yourself  and  me,  and,  when  I  die, 
your  brother."     This  she  added  below  her  breath. 

The  word  gave  a  new  turn  to  Clementina's  thoughts.  "Where  is  he  ?"  she 
said,  eagerly ;  "  and  I  have  forgotten  him  for  all  this  time  I  have  been  thinking 
and  talking  of  my  miserable  self!  Oh,  mamma!  Let  me  see  him!  He  lives, 
and  I  have  believed  him  dead  so  long  !  Let  me  see  him  !  let  me  go  to  him ! 
dear  mamma.     My  only  brother,  poor  Tom,  that  I  loved  so  much  !  " 

"  You  cannot  see  him,  Clementina,"  said  Mrs.  Kinniside,  greatly  troubled. 

"  Why  ?  why  cannot  I,  mamma  ?  "  She  arose  from  her  knees  as  she  said 
this,  with  a  wild  look  and  a  hurried  gesture.  How  her  face  had  changed  during 
the  last  few  hours  !  That  still,  calm,  saintly  face,  with  its  mild  eyes  and  its 
silken  breadth  of  fair  brown  hair ;  its  pale,  creamy  cheeks  and  plaintive  mouth, 
had  taken  on  itself  all  the  flush  and  fever,  and  burning  power  and  tumbled 
wreck  of  passion,  such  as  none  but  the  most  tropical  natures  are  assumed  to 
know.  And  now,  as  she  stood  there,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes 
dilated  and  lighted  by  strange  fires  not  their  own,  her  nostrils  and  her  lips  quiv- 
ering, she  looked  another  creature  to  the  saintly  Adeline  of  Sir  James'  fancy — 
the  Protestant  nun,  as  he  sometimes  called  her,  who  seemed  as  if  she  could 
never  know  an  emotion  of  a  stronger  kind  than  gentle  pity.  Even  her  mother, 
powerfully  moved  as '  she  was,  and  full  of  unspoken  dread,  could  yet  spare  per- 
ception enough  to  see  the  change  in  her,  and  to  note  the  wonderful  beauty  of  her 
look  and  attitude. 

"  I  wish  you  always  looked  like  that,  Clementina  I "  she  said,  in  a  critical 
voice,  and  not  inadvertently.  And  the  phrase  so  jarred  upon  the  girl's  excited 
nerves  that  she  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  so  the  scene  ended. 

"  Can  I  control  her  ?  "  thought  the  mother,  anxiously.  "  Can  I  save  her  ?  " 
came  next.  .  .  .  And  as  she  thought  this  she  clasped  her  hands  convulsively 
feeling  that  her  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  yet  filled  to  the  brim.     Ah  !  that  cup  is 
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never  filled  to  the  brim  !  There  is  always  space  left  for  more  ;  always  the  little 
vacancy  in  the  midst  of  evil  where  mercy  stands,  and  where  larger  sorrow  could 
come  in. 

Presently  the  two  seekers  returned.  "  We  have  not  met  her  !  "  the  first  ex- 
clamation on  Bessie's  lips,  said  in  rather  a  frightened  voice. 

"  No,  I  should  suppose  not,"  was  Mrs.  Kinniside's  answer,  quite  quietly  ren- 
dered— a  quietness  that  had  just  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  it — as  if  she  had  said, 
"  Why  that  agitated  voice  ?  what  was  there  for  remark  in  a  morning  walk  ? " 
She  turned  to  Sir  James,  with  well-bred  composure.  "  She  has  been  at  home  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,"  she  said,  fitting  on  her  gloves,  "  having  gone,  dear  girl ! 
to  give  a  message  which  I  would  have  done,  but,  not  liking  to  disturb  me,  she 
went  herself;  which,  I  think,  was  so  sweet  and  pretty!  She  is  a  very  loving 
nature,"  continued  Mrs.  Kinniside,  buttoning  her  glove. 

"  Very,"  said  Sir  James,  but  not  in  his  usual  hearty  manner. 

Mrs.  Kinniside  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  let 
the  whole  burden  of  her  trouble  fall  upon  her  at  once.  There  are  some  people 
to  whom  the  heaviest  load  is  better  than  suspense,  and  who  prefer  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, even  against  odds,  to  a  series  of  skirmishes,  where  they  must  be  ever  watch- 
ing against  surprises. 

"  Go  up-stairs  to  Clementina,  my  dear,"  she  said,  addressing  Bessie,  "  I  think 
she  has  something  to  show  you. 

And  Bessie  went,  feeling  that  a  storm  was  coming,  and  knowing  that  she  had 
innocently  helped  it  on  by  her  incautious  retailing  of  old  Hannah's  confidences. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  a  word  alone  with  you,  Mrs.  Kinniside,"  said  Sir  James, 
for  him  coldly. 

"  As  many  as  you  like,  dear  Sir  James,"  was  her  response,  smiling. 

"  I  have  been  told  to-day  that  you  had  once  a  son  ? "  began  the  baronet. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  tranquilly ;  but  she  sighed,  and  looked  oppressed. 

"  And  that  there  is  some  mystery  connected  with  him  ?  "  continued  Sir  James  ; 
"  that  he  went  away  from  home  one  day — disappeared,  in  fact,  and  was  then  re- 
ported dead,  though  no  one  ever  knew  for  a  fact  whether  he  were  dead  or  no." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Kinniside,  "  if  I  had  but  that  flattering  hope  of  mystery, 
delusive  as  it  might  be  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Kinniside  ?  Your  own  words  make  the  mystery 
greater,"  Sir  James  cried,  almost  impatiently.  Beating  about  the  bush,  and 
allusions  instead  of  explanations — anything,  in  short,  that  savored  of  mystery 
or  concealment,  always  put  him  out  of  temper,  as  being  just  the  one  condition  of 
life  most  abhorrent  to  him,  and  most  foreign  to  his  own  nature. 

"  That  he  has  not  *  disappeared '  in  the  sense  in  which  you  used  the  word, 
dear  Sir  James  ;  and  that  I  know  but  too  well  what  has  become  of  him  !  "  And 
she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  why  did  you  never  tell  me  anything  about  him,  Mrs.  Kinniside  ?  "  urged 
Sir  James,  tenaciously.  "It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  suddenly  of  secrets  and 
mysteries  attached  to  a  family  which  is  soon  to  be  one's  own,  without  having  had 
the  smallest  hint  beforehand." 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  you  are  quite  right.  Sir  James,"  replied  Mrs.  Kinniside,  with 
tearful  humility ;  "  but  the  subject  is  one  of  such  pain  to  me  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  speak  of  it.  "  Ah  !  my  poor,  dear  son ;  he  was  all 
that  a  mother  could  love,  and  all  that  a  mother  could  lose  !  He  killed  himself, 
Sir  James,  from  despair  and  love." 

Sir  James  recoiled.  "  A  suicide  ? "  he  said,  in  a  moved,  almost  horror- 
stricken  voice ;  and  Mrs.  Kinniside  read  his  heart 
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"  He  was  very  much  attached  to  that  poor  Miss  Arthur  of  whom  you  spoke 
last  night,"  the  lady  went  on  to  say  ;  "we  were  living  then  at  Oakingdean  ;  and 
when  she  was  found  murdered,  as  you  know,  the  shock  was  too  much  for  him ; 
he  went  out  of  the  house,  poor  boy,  and  took  train  to  London,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  I  tracked  him,  and,  naturally  enough,  not  unwilling  to 
hush  the  matter  up,  I  gave  out  that  he  was  dead — simply  dead — no  more.  No 
questions  were  asked,  and  no  falsehoods,  therefore,  told ;  and  so  I  have  lived 
for  the  last  five  years,  holding  this  secret  sacred  for  my  dear  son's  memory,  and 
confiding  it  to  none — not  even  to  you." 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,"  said  Sir  James,  "  and  you  do  right  to  keep  it  back  fi-om 
the  world  at  large.  But  you  should  have  told  me^''  he  added,  reverting  again  to 
the  one  point  he  found  so  difficult  to  forgive  ;  "  it  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  unpleasantness  if  I  had  heard  it  afterward,"  with  emphasis. 

"  I  did  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Kinniside,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  well-sus- 
tained air  of  frankness. 

"  Never  mind,"  Sir  James  answered,  shaking  her  hand  heartily ;  "  I  was  a 
little  earnest  at  first,  but  now  it  is  all  explained,  and  so  let  the  thing  rest.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  your  sake,  and  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  a  little  make  up  for  your  son's  loss,"  with  a  kindly  smile.     "  I  will  try." 

"  Mamma  !  mamma  !  I  cannot  suffer  this,"  said  Clementina,  coming  quickly 
through  the  door.  "Now,  you  must  say  out,  frankly,  which  is  the  true  story — 
that  which  you  have  just  told  Sir  James,  or  what  you  told  me  not  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Clementina  !  "  murmured  her  mother,  aghast. 

"  It  must  be  so,  mamma,"  Clementina  answered,  in  a  hard,  dry  tone.  "  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  all  this  deception — neither  for  my  own  sake,  nor  Sir 
James'.  Mamma,  is  poor  Tom  living  or  dead  ?  You  told  me  he  was  living  ;  you 
tell  Sir  James  he  is  dead.     Which  is  it  ?    You  must  speak  the  truth  now." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  what  I  told  Sir  James  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kinniside,  coldly. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  you  tell  him  that  he  was  dead,  not  half  an  hour  after  you  told 
me  he  was  living,  and  in  concealment,  because  of  his —  " 

"  No  !  you  shall  not !  "  cried  Mrs.  Kinniside,  rising  and  placing  her  hand  on 
her  daughter's  mouth.  "  You  shall  not  destroy  hi7n^  if  you  wilfully  destroy  your- 
self!" 

"  Then  he  is  living  ? "  cried  Sir  James,  on  whom  the  scene  was  having  a 
strong  and  painful  effect. 

Mrs.  Kinniside  was  silent. 

"Yes,"  said  Clementina,  grasping  her  mother's  wrists  to  keep  down  her 
hands  ;  "he  is  living,  mamma  says,  in  a  small  village  in  the  north,  under  another 
name,  to  escape  the  penalty  of  a  fearful  crime  he  once  committed." 

"  Clementina,  you  have  murdered  him  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Kinniside,  sinking  into  a 
chair. 

"  No,  mamma,  I  have  done  him  no  harm  ;  Sir  James  will  not  betray  him,  and 
it  was  only  right  he  should  know,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  excited  and 
determined  manner.  "  What  would  have  been  my  life,  or  his,  if  he  had  found  all 
this  out  when  too  late  ?     I  would  have  killed  myself,  or  have  gone  mad  !  " 

Mrs.  Kinniside  looked  at  her  when  she  said  this,  and  shuddered  visibly. 

"  Sir  James,"  then  continued  Clementina,  "  it  was  my  brother  who  murdered 
poor  Ellen  Arthur— my  brother,"  touching  her  bosom  lightly.  "  Miss  Arthur 
told  me  so  to-day.  She  and  mamma  were  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
knew  it ;  but  I  made  her  tell  me,  by  saying  I  was  going  to  be  married,  and  how 
could  I  marry  with  a  secret  hanging  over  me  ?  and  was  it  right  to  let  any  one 
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enter  a  family  where  there  was  a  mystery,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  ?  She 
felt  that  I  was  right,  and —  "  Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  held  out  her  hand, 
holding  in  it,  for  Sir  James  to  take,  the  diamond  ring,  which  had  been  the  symbol 
of  their  betrothal.  "It  is  not  a  family  fit  for  you  to  enter  in,"  she  tlien  said, 
with  rising  color  and  brightening  eyes.  "A  family  stained  with  blood  and  false- 
hood," and  she  drew  her  breath  hard,  "  is  no  fit  alliance  for  a  pure  name  and  an 
honorable  house  ;  dishonored — dishonored — who  could  redeem  it !  "  She  flung 
the  ring  on  the  floor,  and  walked  a  few  steps  away.  "And  yet  I  loved  you,"  she 
said  again,  coming  back  to  where  Sir  James  stood,  pale  and  horror-stricken — 
Mrs.  Kinniside  sobbing  in  her  place.  "  I  am  not  excitable,  like  some — not  demon- 
strative— but  I  loved  you  very  tenderly,  in  my  way,  and  very  truly.  I  did  not 
know,  then,  that  I  was  all  over  blood — that  there  was  blood  everywhere — on  the 
carpet,  on  my  hands,  in  the  very  air — nothing  but  blood  ! — Miss  Arthur's  blood — 
nothing  but  blood  !  " 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  shuddering;  then,  lifting  it  again,  she 
looked  full  at  Sir  James,  and  burst  into  a  loud,  wild,  discordant  laugh — 2l  terrible 
laugh,  which  no  one  could  forgot  who  had  ever  heard  it. 

"  My  God,  it  has  come  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Kinniside. 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  James,  in  fear  and  anguish,  while 
Clementina  laughed,  again  and  again,  that  awful  laugh,  which  froze  his  very 
blood  to  hear. 

"  The  curse  of  the  family  has  fallen  on  her ! "  said  her  mother,  wringing  her 
hands.     "  She  is  mad,  as  her  father  and  brother  were  mad  before  her  !  " 

Years  came  and  went,  but  the  changing  times  brought  no  change  to  Clemen- 
tina or  her  wretched  brother.  Neither  recovered,  but  both  lived  on  in  harmless, 
if  confirmed,  insanity.  And,  after  Mrs.  Kinniside's  death,  among  the  yearly 
expenses  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Walshe  (Lady  Walshe  had  been  known  in  her 
girlish  days  as  Bessie  Bailey)  were  two  several  incomes  paid  for  the  maintenance 
and  safe-keeping  of  Thomas  and  Clementina  Kinniside.  Requiescat  in  pace  / 
The  dear  heaven  above  is  wide  enough  for  all  the  sorrowful — and  for  all  the 
sinful,  too — who  by  penitence  have  purged  their  guilt  away. 

E.  Lynn  Linton. 
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BUCKLE  regards  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas  as  the  three 
greatest  statesmen  of  Greece.  He  also  says  they  were  great  captains, 
and,  indeed,  that  the  most  eminent  soldiers  among  the  ancients  were,  likewise, 
the  most  eminent  politicians — "  the  best  governors  of  states."  But  this, 
he  continues,  has  not  been  the  case  in  more  modern  times.  Admitting  that 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were  consummate  statesmen,  he  denies  to  all  other 
modem  soldiers  even  mediocre  claims  to  be  ranked  as  capable  governors,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  both  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great 
"failed  ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,"  and  that  Marlborough  was 
equally  deficient. 

Wordsworth,  also,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  tells  us : 

^Tii  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good. 
And  temper  with  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly  and  weak  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees ; 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business ;  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  these. 

Buckle  found  the  reason  for  this  alleged  decadence  of  political  talent  among 
modern  soldiers  of  repute,  in  this  :  In  all  ancient  states  the  highest  intellects 
were  attracted  to  martial  achievements  as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  With  the  development,  however,  of  a  more  general,  wide-spread 
intellectual  activity — he  maintains — so  heavy  a  blow  has  been  inflicted,  in  modern 
times,  upon  the  martial  spirit,  that  the  authority  of  the  "  intellectual  classes  " 
has  acquired  supremacy,  and  the  greatest  intellects  no  longer,  as  of  yore,  are 
allured  or  forced  by  ambition  into  the  military  career.* 

In  the  face  of  this  high,  or  at  least  pretentious,  authority,  we  shall  venture  to 
maintain  that  the  great  soldiers  of  Christendom  have  been  among  the  very  ablest 
politicians,  and,  wheresoever  tried,  the  best  governors  of  their  several  states,  in 
modern  times  as  well  as  when  Caesar  "  fell  immortal  in  the  arms  of  history." 
Rightly  considered,  the  reasoning  of  Buckle  does  but  support  this  proposition, 
though  his  merely  dogmatic  estimate  of  the  talents  of  individuals  may  gainsay  it. 
If,  when  Solon  lived,  the  great  warrior  was  the  safest  statesman,  even  in  peace, 
so,  assuredly,  must  it  still  be,  when  a  man  of  the  like  superior  faculties  comes 
upon  the  scene  as  a  captain.  This  is  really  admitted,  when  the  transcendent 
political  capacities  of  Napoleon  are  confessed.     Buckle,  therefore,  is  to  be  under- 

*  Notwithstanding  this  vaunted  mental  activity  of  the  modem  era,  and  supremacy  of  the  so-called  intd- 
kctual  classes  over  modem  society,  it  really  does  not  appear  that  war  has  become  less  common,  or  that  there 
has  been  any  less  bloodshed  since  the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  in  the  days  of  Solon,  Themis- 
tocles and  Epaminondas.     Buckle  wrote  in  support  of  a  theory,  and  qmte  indifferent  to  liistorical  truth. 
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stood  as  assuming  that,  ordinarily,  men  of  a  much  inferior  range  of  intellect  now 
enter  the  military  profession,  reach  the  headship  of  armies,  and  win  military  re- 
nown, and,  consequently,  are  less  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  state  aifairs  than  in 
the  illustrious  eras  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  the  lofty  intellect  of  the  cap- 
tains of  Grecian  armies  which  made  them  equally  great  as  soldiers  or  politicians, 
according  to  Buckle,  and  we  agree  with  him.  But  the  battles  which  they  fought 
were  mere  hand-to-hand  combats  compared  with  an  important  modem  battle,  and 
their  tactics  of  a  lower  intellectual  order,  assuredly,  than  those  used  since  the 
campaigns  of  Gustavus.  That  is  to  say — and  we  say  it  without  hesitancy — ^it 
must  task  the  highest  order  of  brain  more  strenuously  to-day  to  wield  an  army 
successfully  and  conclude  a  campaign  happily,  than  when  Epaminondas  fell  at 
Mantinea ;  or  when  Alexander,  overthrowing  the  hordes  of  Darius,  penetrated  to 
the  Ganges  ;  or  when  Caesar,  after  having  overcome  the  enemies  of  Rome,  seized 
the  supreme  power,  by  the  matchless  force  of  his  own  genius  and  his  superb 
legions.  It  would  seem  but  logical  that  the  genius  competent*  for  the  masterly 
management,  in  campaign  and  battle,  of  that  superlative  result  of  modern 
development,  a  modern  army — the  mind  that  can  felicitously  • 

contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 

When  fitness  calls  them  on — 

must  be  found  also  possessed  of  those  mental  elements  which  largely  form  the 
incontestible  statesman.  A  general,  thus  gifted,  will  be  seen  to  have  an  intuitive 
sense  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  a  critical  or  malign  conjuncture,  and  will 
know  how  to  snatch  fleeting  golden  opportunities.  These  are  salient  requisites 
in  a  general,  who,  as  Marmont  aptly  says,  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  Prov- 
idence on  the  battle  field ;  and  they  are  as  needful  to  the  statesman,  for  the 
creditable  government  of  a  nation.  In  political  affairs,  events  are  quite  as  tran- 
sient and  as  swift  in  their  flight  as  in  a  campaign  or  on  a  battle-field,  and  should 
be  watched  as  vigilantly,  and  grasped  as  quickly,  as  Marlborough,  Frederick,  or 
Napoleon  grasped  the  opportunities  of  their  most  famous  campaigns. 

The  true  statesman,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  governs,  not  for  the  mere 
aggrandizement  of  the  state — far  less  of  a  party  or  a  prince — but  in  such  manner 
as  shall  make  its  political  institutions  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prosperity  of 
aU  classes  in  it  To  be  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  statesman  one  must 
have  the  intellectual  breadth  and  power,  if  need  be,  to  devise  practicable,  bene- 
ficent, general  laws,  suited  to  the  immediate  and  prospective  wants  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  to  form  and  execute  plans  that  will  make  his  state  more  prosperous 
than  ever  at  home,  more  influential  than  ever  before  abroad.  There  must  be 
mingled  with  his  domestic  policy  a  catholic  spirit,  rising  high  above  class  or 
party  aims  and  interests,  like  that  which  animated  Caesar  to  open  to  the  prov- 
inces the  equal  enjoyment  of  those  political  institutions  which  were  provided 
for  the  people  of  the  imperial  city.  Occupied  with  grand  schemes  of  national 
import,  not  with  measures  looking  merely  to  the  success  of  a  party  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  prince,  he  should  have  a  keen  perception  of  those  things  which  make 
nations  prosperous  and  powerful.  The  statesman  of  genuine  metal  stands  calm 
and  self-poised,  ready  to  grapple  and  overcome  even  unlooked-for  difficulties  at 
times  when  all  around  are  excited,  or  uncertain;  he  will  see  his  way  clearly 
through  to  a  successful  issue  when  colleagues  or  subordinates  are  purblind.  He 
is  one,  moreover,  who  knows  how  to  create  or  develop  resources  in  a  supreme 
crisis,  as  Oxenstiern  did  in  Germany  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Nordlingen. 
This  is  the  standard  we  would  apply  to  statesmen,  whether  soldiers,  churchmen, 
or  politicians  ;  and  we  believe,  high  as  it  is,  more  celebrated  soldiers  will  come 
up  to  it  than  civilians. 
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One  prominent  part  of  the  training  of  a  general  is  that  which  schools  him  to 
recognize  or  accept,  and  not  waste  resources  in  a  contest  with,  the  inevitable.  He 
learns  to  withdraw  in  season  from  an  untenable  position.  A  great  soldier,  Wel- 
lington, having  taken  the  field  to  give  battle,  found  his  adversary — Massena 
at  Santarem,  in  18 10 — so  much  superior  in  numbers,  strength  of  position  and 
preparations  than  he  had  anticipated,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  just  to  his  army, 
and  the  cause  he  represented,  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  retire 
without  striking  a  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  history  is  crowded  with  events  un- 
fruitful, or  disastrous,  flowing  directly  from  the  inabihty  of  politicians  to  act  thus 
wisely,  or  from  their  tendency  to  cling  pertinaciously  to  a  line  of  policy  in  diplo- 
macy or  politics  long  after  its  impolicy  or  impracticability  had  become  patent. 

The  great  soldier  is  schooled  to  command  men,  and  this,  or  the  discharge  of 
high  functions,  ripens  and  strengthens  the  intellect.  Versed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  manifold,  complex  machinery  of  a  modern  army,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  have  that  steady  hand  which  is  so  needful  in  the  conduct  of  the  political  affairs 
of  a  great  State. 

There  is  one  branch  of  statecraft  in  which  soldiers  have  been  much  employed 
with  distinction  and  special  aptitude — that  of  diplomacy — sometimes  proving  an 
overmatch  for  practised  civilians.  Nevertheless,  when,  recently,  a  distinguished 
American  soldier  was  nominated  by  the  President  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  the  selection  was  scouted  in  prominent  journalistic  quarters  as  not  fit 
to  be  made.  His  culture  and  large  general  attainments  were  fully  granted,  but 
he  was  held  not  to  be  a  proper  person  to  discharge  functions  which  distinguished 
statesmen — including  Mr.  Bancroft — had  performed.  This  general  had  moulded 
an  immense  army  of  undisciplined  materiel  into  redoubtable  form  ;  had  shown, 
at  least,  skill  in  organization  and  administration ;  had  previously  been  at  the 
head  of  a  great  railroad  corporation,  and  in  intimate  relations  with  the  principal 
business  men  of  the  country ;  he  had  travelled  much,  and  been  thrown  into 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  great  men  of  Europe,  by  whom  he  was  accounted  a 
man  of  mark.  And  yet  he — General  McClellan — is  not  deemed  competent  to 
represent  his  country  at  a  court  to  which  Mr.  Bancroft  had  been  accredited. 
Mr.  Bancroft  began  the  business  of  life  as  a  tutor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  and  as 
an  occasional  preacher  of  Unitarian  theology.  This  he  quitted  to  become  one 
of  the  masters  of  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  when 
he  began  to  write  and  publish  his  history.  Having  made  reputation  by  his 
authorship,  in  1840  he  was  made  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
And  in  1845  Mr.  Polk  called  him  into  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy — a 
place  which  he  held  a  year  without  connecting  his  name  with  a  single  living 
measure.  He  was  then  transferred  as  Minister  to  England,  where,  and  in 
France  —  say  his  friends  and  admirers— his  time  was  chiefly  passed  collecting 
material  for  his  history.  These  are  the  opportunities  out  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  been  converted  into  a  statesman,  "  a  man  of  affairs,"  fitter  to  be  a  diplomat- 
ist than  General  McClellan. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  illustration  of  our  theme  by  examples  drawn  from 
history.  As  no  one  questions  the  superlative  political  genius  of  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  their  achievements.  Our  first 
instance  shall,  therefore,  be  Gustavus  Adolphus — one  of  the  illustrious  soldiers 
whose  statesmanship  is  dogmatically  put  aside  by  Buckle  as  an  "  ignominious 
failure."  Startled  by  this  language,  we  have  reviewed  what  has  been  written 
of  the  Swedish  monarch  without  finding  the  least  warrant  for  it.  Gustavus  was 
called  to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen — Puffendorf  says — because  it 
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had  already  been  discovered  that  he  was  endowed  with  the  necessary  qualities 
to  govern  a  state.  His  first  step  was  one  of  bold  sagacity,  that  of  making  one 
of  his  guardians,  or  "  tutors  " — young  Axel  Oxenstiern,  afterward  so  famous — 
his  Prime  Minister,  though  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Neighbored  by 
aggressive  states,  the  young  King  was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  Denmark, 
whose  sovereign  was  an  able  general.  Young  as  Gustavus  was,  not  only  did  he 
reveal  splendid  military  capacity,  but  so  decided  an  ability  in  diplomacy  that  he 
was  able  to  secure  a  speedy  advantageous  peace,  without  material  aid  in  his 
negotiations  from  his  astute  minister. 

The  larger  part  of  his  short  but  shining  life  was  passed  either  in  the  conduct 
of  grand  military  operations,  or  in  the  conception  and  consummation  of  reforms 
in  army  organization,  tactics  and  administration.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
made  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  Puffendorf  that  Gustavus  devoted  himself  circumspectly  to  the  duties 
of  ruler,  and  lost  sight  of  nothing  practicable  that  was  calculated  to  advance  the 
prosperity  and  importance  of  his  people.  The  civil  and  judicial  codes  of  Sweden 
underwent  a  thorough  revision,  and  a  reform  so  comprehensive  that  it  has  lasted, 
with  little  modification,  down  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  reform  were  the  suggestions  of  the  monarch,  who  likewise 
established  a  supreme  court  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  crown 
and  its  subjects.  "  No  statesman,"  says  Puflfendorf,  "  ever  devised  more  salutary 
laws."  In  connection  with  finance  and  commerce,  equally  wholesome,  effective 
regulations  were  made,  whose  merits  all  historians  accord  mainly  to  Gustavus  ; 
for,  implicit  as  was  his  confidence  in,  and  warm  his  personal  regard  for  Oxen- 
stiern, he  never  gave  up  supreme  political  control  to  him  when  present  in  Sweden, 
but  exercised  the  same  general  supervision  over  civil  affairs  that  he  exercised 
in  the  field  over  his  most  trusted  generals.  Some  of  his  most  successful  nego- 
tiations were  made  in  the  absence  of  Oxenstiern.  The  minister,  too,  wss  praised 
for  the  celebrated  Convention  of  Weilbrun,  though  there  he  only  carried  out  the 
plan  conceived  by  his  great  master  and  friend  before  his  death  at  Liitzen. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  acts  of  this  celebrated  warrior  are  to  be  traced  the  handiwork 
of  the  true  statesman.  His  treaties  of  alliance  were  not  merely  framed  for  war 
purposes,  but  embraced  provisions  looking  to  commerce.  He  had  the  tact  and 
address,  the  statesman's  gifts,  to  quiet  the  fierce  dissensions  which  hitherto  had 
kept  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  apart,  and  to  bring  them  to  mingle  their 
banners  harmoniously  under  his  lead.  Macaulay,  casually  speaking  of  him, 
gives  the  true  verdict  of  history:  That  he  was  "a  valiant,  active  and  politic 
ruler,"  who,  by  great  achievements,  acquired  a  supreme  influence  in  his  time, 
and,  by  his  genius,  raised  his  petty  state,  small  as  were  its  resources,  to  a  high 
rank  among  European  states,  "  and  above  her  natural  position." 

Not  only  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  a  conspicuous  instance,  in  his  day,  of  the 
happy  union  of  the  great  captain  and  statesman  in  the  same  person,  but  his 
chief  lieutenants,  Banier,  Mansfeld,  Thurn  and  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  were  all 
adepts  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  war,  and  no  mean  politicians.  All  the  famous 
commanders  of  the  period  figure  as  better  politicians  than  the  civilians,  with  the 
exception  of  Richelieu — for  Oxenstiern  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  civilian. 

Though  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  and  mainly  occupied  with  civil  affairs 
during  the  lifetime  of  Gustavus,  and  recognized  as  a  subtle,  masterly  statesman, 
Oxenstiern  was  employed  in  war.  He  served  creditably  as  a  general  under  his 
sovereign,  in  the  campaign  of  1617,  against  Russia;  and,  when  Gustavus  was  ia 
Germany,  directed  operations  and  commanded  in  person  in  a  successful  campaign 
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against  Poland.  On  the  death  of  his  King  he  took  the  general  conduct  of  the 
great  war  in  hand  ;  and  was  presently  made  Chief  of  the  Protestant  League,  though 
princes  and  electors  were  members  of  it.  Two  years  later  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen  being  lost,  it  was  then  he  displayed  the  full  extent  of  his  double  set  of 
faculties,  his  martial  and  political  genius.  Virtually  directing  the  Protestant 
forces  thereafter,  he  managed,  very  much  after  the  soldier-like  manner  of  Gus- 
tavus  and  P^ederick,  to  create  or  develop  resources  which  enabled  him  to  extri- 
cate his  country  and  reestablish  her  influence. 

It  will  be  recollected,  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckle,  like- 
wise failed  ignominiously  as  a  statesman.  Rather  may  it  be  said  of  Frederick, 
after  the  manner  of  Carlyle,  that  he  was  equal  to  all  kinds  and  fashions  of  cap- 
taincies, for  he  was  by  no  means  chiefly  great  in  the  field — ^great  as  he  was  there. 
He  quadrupled  his  territories  and  doubled  his  subjects,  not  alone  by  military 
genius,  but  also  by  his  capacity  to  govern  wisely  that  which  he  had  and  that 
which  he  added.  His  life  may  have  been,  as  Carlyle  says,  "a  battle  for  Silesia," 
yet,  like  Gustavus,  he  found  time  to  make  great  changes  in  the  laws  and  codes 
of  Prussia  ;  time  to  develop  and  nurture  the  material  and  industrial  interests  and 
resources  of  his  subjects.  It  was  in  his  brain  that  was  ripened  the  policy  for 
Prussia  to  which  her  greatest  statesmen  have  adhered,  and  the  latest  fruits  of 
which  we  have  seen  gathered  at  Sadowa. 

Our  space  will  not  suffice  us  to  gather  up  the  names  of  all  the  notable  soldiers 
of  that  epoch  who  likewise  figured  in  diplomacy  and  administration.  One,  only, 
of  the  adversaries  of  Frederick  must  suffice :  The  Duke  de  Belleisle,  classed 
as  the  ablest  Frenchman  in  war  or  peace  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  "He 
was  the  one  Frenchman  respected  by  Frederick,"  says  Carlyle — the  chief  war 
captain  and  diplomatist  of  his  people :  "  the  pivot  of  the  world-wide  move- 
ment," writes  Valore,  cited  by  Carlyle.  Exceedingly  enterprising  as  a  military 
commander,  he  was  equally  persuasive  as  a  diplomatist ;  and  it  was  Belleisle, 
who,  though  not  prime  minister,  dominated  in  the  French  Cabinet.  It  was  his 
skilful  negotiations,  likewise,  that  gave  France  her  allies  in  the  war  in  which  she 
became  engaged  with  Austria  in  1741.  We  find,  Carlyle  declares,  that  he 
"formed  the  biggest  project  that  any  French  head  carried  since  Louis  XIV." 

Among  the  important  events  of  English  history,  surely  not  the  least  promi- 
nent is  the  restoration,  by  Monk,  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  wrought  by  that  soldier,  unaided,  in  any  substantial  way,  by  any  of  the 
politicians  ;  and  more  by  the  political  ability  of  the  general  than  by  military  art. 
So  impenetrable  was  the  reserve  in  which  he  wrapped  his  designs  ;  so  consum- 
mate the  skill  with  which  he  proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  his  goal,  that  he  must 
be  regarded  as  superior  in  state-craft  to  any  of  the  politicians  subsequently 
called  to  the  council  of  the  King  to  misgovern  England.  The  brain  of  Monk 
contrived  the  plan  in  all  its  details,  just  as  the  steady,  soldierly  hand  of  Monk 
wrought  them  out.  Hobbes  observes  of  this  affair  :  "  You  have  told  me  little 
of  the  general,  till  now  in  the  end ;  but,  truly,  I  think  the  bringing  of  his  litde 
army  entirely  out  of  Scotland,  up  to  London,  was  the  best  strategem  extant  in 
history." 

It  is  true  that,  after  the  Restoration,  he  did  not  figure  as  a  statesman ;  and  it 
had  come  to  be  the  impression,  says  Hume,  that  "  he  was  not  equal  to  the  great 
occasion  which  fortune  and  his  prudence  brought  about."  For  any  just  founda- 
tion for  this  "  impression  "  we  have  sought  vainly.  He  always  did  well  any- 
thing assigned  him,  but,  apparently,  had  the  least  possible  ambition  to  mingle 
in  state  affairs.      His  prince  did  not  evince  any  further  desire  for  the  aid  of  the 
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genius  which  had  seated  him  upon  a  throne,  and  Monk,  now  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, was  content  to  remain  without  conspicuous  public  employment,  not,  how- 
ever, for  the  want  of  fitness  for  the  highest  functions,  but,  rather,  because  no 
great  exigency  forced  him  upon  the  scene,  and  the  King  preferred  the  more  con- 
genial politicians  of  the  day.  Recalling  the  prudence,  the  reticence,  the  address, 
the  comprehension  of  the  situation,  and  nice  adjustment  of  means  to  the  end  in 
view,  stiown  in  the  political  part  of  his  Restoration  movement,  the  qualities  of 
nature,  tranquillity,  moderation,  and  solidity  of  genius,  ascribed  to  Monk  by 
Hume,  Guizot,  and  others,  and  his  consummate  political  management  in  Ireland, 
we  cannot  but  believe  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  English  people  if 
Monk  had  been  their  ruling  minister,  rather  than  any  of  those  politicians  who 
meanwhile  governed.  We  do  not  except  Clarendon,  who,  if  honest,  was  an 
impracticable  bigot,  devoid  of  tact  and  the  proper  temper  ;  nor  either  Danby  or 
Halifax,  who  failed  egregiously  for  the  lack  of  qualities  of  character  which 
Monk  possessed  so  eminently.  And  scarcely  any  one  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  could  have  fallen  below  the  standard  of  state-craft  brought  to  the  service  of 
the  King  by  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  that  infa- 
mous band  of  politicians,  notorious  in  English  history  as  the  Cabal. 

Another,  and  more  renowned,  English  soldier,  by  common  consent,  is  en- 
rolled in  the  topmost  rank  of  European  statesmen.  Ever  ready  to  throw  a 
barbed  sneer  at  some  alleged  weakness  in  the  character  of  Marlborough  ;  ever 
ready,  too,  to  couple  phrases  of  detraction  with  every  admission  of  the  real  and 
many  lofty  attributes  of  the  man,  apparently  wrenched  from  him  by  the  illustrious 
achievements  and  repute  of  this  great  Englishman,  Macaulay,  nevertheless,  has 
been  obliged  to  say  that  Marlborough  had  "  a  genius  for  politics  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Richelieu ;  a  genius  for  war  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne  ;"  that  there  was 
in  his  character  "a  mine  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding  powers  of  mind, 
with  a  bland  temper  and  winning  manner ;  "  and  that  he  "  was  born  to  rule 
grave  senates  and  mighty  armies." 

What  Marlborough  was  in  England,  his  illustrious  fellow-soldier.  Prince 
Eugene,  was  also  in  the  councils,  and  political  and  diplomatic  affairs,  of  Austria. 

William  III.  of  England  is  another  eminent  example  of  the  union  of  the  two 
high  qualities  of  miHtary  commander  and  statesman.  "At  twenty-three,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  he  was  renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  He  had  put  domes- 
tic factions  under  his  feet ;  he  was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coahtion,  and  he  had 
contended,  with  honor,  in  the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
age."  He  did  not,  however,  "serve  an  apprenticeship  to  the  military  profes- 
sion," and  commanded  even  when  a  boy — and  with  no  very  competent  soldiers 
about  to  instruct  him.  "It  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost  always  opposed,"  con- 
tinues Macaulay,  "  to  captains  who  (like  Cond^)  were  consummate  masters  of 
their  art,  and  to  troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own."  The  exigencies  of 
his  state  were,  Hkewise,  of  such  a  character  that  his  intellect  was  necessarily  so 
absorbed  with  political  affairs  that  he  became  more  notable  as  a  statesman 
than  as  a  warrior.  Macaulay  alleges  that,  as  a  general,  he  "  was  by  no  means 
the  equal  in  the  field  to  some  who  ranked  far  below  him  in  intellectual  powers." 
Doubtless,  this  was  the  fact,  not,  however,  really  from  the  want  of  the  peculiar 
capacity  for  the  position,  but  from  military  experience.  All  the  tastes  and  char- 
acteristic traits  of  William  were  eminently  soldierly,  and  so  colored  his  conduct 
as  a  statesman  that  he  may  be  justly  placed  among  the  great  soldier-statesmen 
,of  Christendom. 

Bentinck,  a  soldier — one  of  William's  personal  favorites  and  fi-iends — was 
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constantly  employed  by  William  in  state  aifairs  of  supreme  importance.  Thus 
it  was,  when  the  celebrated  Congress  at  Ryswick  had  been  nearly  three  years 
in  session,  fruitlessly  engaged  in  the  pacification  of  Europe,  weary  of  the  wran- 
gles of  the  "  statesmen "  who  composed  it,  William  and  Louis  brought  their 
respective  generals  of  armies  together  near  Hal,  and  the  early  result  was  a  sub- 
stantial peace  between  them.  Harlay,  one  of  the  Congress,  said,  "  that  while 
the  ambassadors  were  making  war,  the  generals  were  making  peace ;"  and  his- 
tory is  full  of  similar  instances. 

We  might  multiply  our  examples,  but  must  forbear,  and  pass  down  to  more 
recent  times — to  Wellington.  To  the  course  of  no  historical  worthy  can  be  more 
fitly  applied  the  words  which  the  poet  places  in  the  mouth  of  Coriolanus  : 

Honor  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends, 
In  the  war  do  grow  together. 

Immediately  after  his  brilliant  military  services  in  India,  Colonel  Wellesley,  still 
young,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  subjugated  dis- 
trict, and  his  course  stan4s  notable  for  executive  vigor  and  the  admirable  justice 
and  wisdom  of  all  his  measures.  His  distinguished  brother  was  Governor-Gen- 
eral at  the  time,  a  recognized  statesman,  and  he  is  known,  in  connection  with  diffi- 
cult details  of  civil  administration,  to  have  relied  greatly  upon  the  knowledge 
and  opinions  of  the  young  soldier. 

Afterward,  in  Portugal,  his  relations  with  the  government  and  people  were 
characterized  by  exquisite  tact.  His  estimate  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
his  views  and  suggestions  touching  political  questions,  and  of  matters  connected 
with  the  resources  of  the  country,  show  capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
grasp  of  affairs  belonging  to  the  upper  ranges  of  statecraft. 

Later,  in  Spain,  his  political  talents  were  equally  active  and  manifest,  his 
consummate  governing  faculties  equally  preservative,  though  so  constantly 
crippled  or  crossed  by  the  politicians  at  home  and  in  Spain,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
assertion  that  he  had  to  fight  his  own  Ministry,  his  Spanish  allies,  and  the 
French — the  fate  of  many  other  commanders.  We  venture  to  say,  no  one  now 
reviewing  the  events  of  that  day  will  assert  that  Wellington  did  not  advise  with 
greater  sagacity  than  the  statesmen  at  home,  of  both  parties,  whether  Canning 
or  Castlereagh.  Afterward,  as  a  diplomatist  at  Vienna  *  and  Verona,  he  was 
recognized  as  a  controlling  spirit.  As  in  the  field  he  had  mastered  Massena, 
Marmont,  and  Soult,  so  here  he  was  found  more  than  a  match  for  Talleyrand, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Vill^le. 

Soult,  with  the  exception  of  Napoleon,  was  the  most  redoubtable  of  Wel- 
lington's adversaries,  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  and  the  one  who, 
according  to  Napoleon,  had  the  "  best  head  for  war."  In  the  civil  affairs  of 
France,  after  the  Restoration,  he  took  the  same  authority  and  position  which 
Wellington  occupied  in  England ;  and,  as  Prime  Minister,  indubitably  directed 
the  government  with  the  same  discretion  and  prudence,  vigor  and  skill,  which 
had  marked  his  military  conduct. 

In  Prussia,  after  the  politicians  had  reduced  the  king  to  a  mere  puppet,  as  it 
were,  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and  made  Prussia  an  appendage  of  France, 
soldier-statesmen,  like  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  stepped  forward,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Stein,  reanimated  a  nation  of  spirit,  created  or  organized  resources  to 
rehabilitate  Prussian  manhood  and  importance — and  the  result  was  Waterloo. 

We  shall  forbear  allusions  to  American  examples,  except  to  remind  our  read- 

*  England  was  represented  at  Vienna  by  Castlereagh  and  three  soldiers,  Wellington,  Cathcart,  and  Lord 
Stuart,  the  two  last  much  distinguished  in  diplomacy. 
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ers  that  General  Scott  twice,  at  least,  by  consummate  political  and  diplomatic 
skill,  settled  questions  which  threatened  to  involve  this  country  in  a  war  with 
England.  On  both  these  occasions  his  services  were  thought  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  statesmanship,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  none  of  his  contemporaries 
would  have  done  so  well.  In  Mexico,  moreover,  his  views  of  the  treatment  of 
the  people,  and  the  political  conduct  of  the  war,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  statesmen  in  office. 

With  this  we  close  our  array  of  exalted  soldiers  who  have  been  great  both 
in  war  and  politics,  because  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the  space  allotted  us. 
And  we  do  so,  omitting  warriors  as  consummate  as  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke 
of  Parma,  Spinola,  Villars,  Clive,  and  many  others  equally  great.  Turning 
from  these  renowned  soldiers  to  glance  at  those  civilians  who  have  ruled  states 
with  the  ability  to  deserve  the  name  of  statesmen,  it  is  surprising  how  few  have 
been  the  instances.  "  Battles  are  great  things,"  said  Napoleon  ;  "  Empires  lie 
behind  them."  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  strong,  rank  ground  of  the  battle- 
field— Wordsworth  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— is  most  favorable  for  the 
generation  and  growth  of  a  masculine  governing  talent.  Regarding,  moreover, 
the  character  and  acts  of  those  civil  statesmen  who  have  been  most  eminent, 
most  successful,  we  see  evidences,  invariably,  of  the  possession  of  a  martial 
nature  and  soldierly  instincts.  It  was  so,  we  think,  with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
Though  a  monk  from  boyhood,  his  nature  and  career  were  essentially  militant. 
His  life  was  a  constant  and  successful  war  upon  deep-rooted  customs,  long-estab- 
lished authority,  and  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  men.  Richelieu  was  first 
destined  and  educated  for  the  army.  Diverted,  however,  by  a  family  arrange- 
ment, to  the  church,  he,  too,  was  manifestly  warlike  in  his  tastes,  and  the  method 
and  scope  of  his  political  combinations.  One  defect  in  his  character  was,  that 
when  his  plans  failed,  or  his  shaft  fell  short  or  wide  of  its  mark,  he  was  alarmed 
and  discouraged,  though  naturally  intrepid.  He  was  also  of  ungovernable  tem- 
per. Possibly,  had  he  remained  in  the  military  career,  these  weaknesses  might 
have  been  modified  or  cured.  Priest  as  he  was,  he  had  a  decided  taste  for  war, 
and  was  present  overlooking  and  urging  the  operations  against  Rochelle  and 
Perpignan.  In  both  the  Pitts,  also,  were  manifest  faculties  and  traits  which 
must  have  won  for  them,  as  for  the  statesmen  of  Greece  and  Rome,  military  dis- 
tinction, had  they  been  trained  to  arms  with  fitting  opportunity  and  high  com- 
mand. 

On  the  other  hand,  prominent  civil  statesmen,  men  who  figured  in  their  day 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  like  Kaunitz,  Olivarez,  Bolingbroke,  Guizot,  and  many 
others  as  well  known,  failed  in  critical  exigences  or  in  political  contests  with 
great  soldiers,  for  the  lack  of  those  quahties  of  character  that  would  have  made 
them  generals  of  renown,  had  the  army,  not  state-craft,  been  their  vocation. 
Kaunitz,  in  the  hands  of  Frederick,  was  deplorably  unequal  to  his  high  position. 
Had  Louis  Phillippe  listened  to  the  plans  and  views  of  the  soldiers,  Bugeaud 
and  Lamorici^re,  rather  than  of  the  politician,  Guizot,  his  dynasty  would  now 
be  on  the  throne  of  France. 

There  is  another  class  of  statesmen  to  be  noticed,  who  have  been  only  famous 
in  connection  with  state  aflfairs,  but  who  were  educated  as  soldiers.  Sully,  the 
great  Prime  Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  was  one  of  these.  Trained  to  arms,  he 
served  with  conspicuous  skill  as  an  engineer  in  the  operations  between  1593  and 
1597.  But  it  is  as  Financier  and  Prime  Minister  that  he  is  generally  known. 
He  made  France  the  most  prosperous  state  of  Europe,  covering  it  with  a  net- 
work of  roads,  stimulating  mining,  commerce  and  every  branch  of  French  Indus- 
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try,  and  regulating  its  finances  with  signal  energy  and  wisdom.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, Alexander  Hamilton  had  shown  decided  military  capacity  and  bias  before  he 
achieved  fame  as  a  statesman.  Cavour  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
Turin,  and  served  several  years  as  a  military  engineer  before  he  resigned  and  left 
Italy  on  account  of  some  poHtical  notions.  In  England  and  France,  where  he 
resided  for  some  years,  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied  with  commercial  and 
industrial  studies,  rather  than  politics,  and  did  not  become  connected  with  political 
affairs  until  1848,  after  Charles  Albert  had  engaged  in  his  movements.  He  had 
comparatively  no  poHtical  training.  Persigny,  so  prominent  under  the  present 
imperial  regime  of  France,  was  educated  at  the  Cavalry  School  at  Saumur,  after 
having  been  a  private  in  the  French  army.  His  imperial  master  was  specially 
educated  as  a  soldier,  and  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  and  Hterature  of  the 
art  of  war.  He  also  served  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  and,  in  the  short  but  brilliant 
Italian  campaign  closed  at  Solferino,  handled  the  French  army  with  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  a  practiced  general.  In  all  his  acts  there  is  the  method,  the  careful 
combinations,  the  close  measure  of  the  situation,  v.hich  characterize  the  best 
order  of  soldiers.  His  great  rival,  Von  Bismark,  is  a  soldier,  also,  by  profession, 
and  on  state  occasions  wears  the  uniform  of  a  subordinate  grade.  No  man  is 
more  essentially  martial  than  he  ;  no  statesman  has  displayed  more  of  the  mili- 
tary character  in  his  political  combinations,  his  executive  energy ;  and,  incon- 
testibly,  had  this  great  Prussian  been  in  immediate  command  of  operations,  he 
would  have  shone  equally  great  as  a  captain. 

Of  modern  English  statesmen,  the  most  noticeable  for  capacity  in  India  have 
been  the  two  Lawrences,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  John.  Sir  Henry  was  a  captain  of 
artillery,  and  was  known  to  be  able  and  skilful,  when  he  was  transferred,  hap- 
pily for  British  interests,  to  the  civil  charge  of  a  district,  and  his  capacities 
devoted,  henceforward,  to  civil  administration.  Rising,  step  by  step,  in  position, 
it  was  he  who  pacified  the  Punjaub,  covered  India  with  great  public  works,  and 
conceived  and  set  in  motion  a  comprehensive,  vast  system  of  improvements, 
which  have  placed  India  on  a  footing  more  promising  for  the  good  of  the  natives, 
and  the  interest  of  England,  than  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  a  civilian,  but  had  displayed  special  capacity  for  military  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  upon  what  grounds  we  found  our  notion 
of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  soldier-statesmen  for  the  safe  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  If  we  shall  induce  our  readers  to  follow  us  into  this 
field  of  historical  research,  this  paper  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Great 
soldiers  among  the  statesmen  of  a  country  are  as  the  sturdy,  lofty  oaks  of  the 
forest ;  common  politicians  as  the  winding,  parasitical  creepers,  howsoever  high 
they  may  climb. 


THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  HEART. 


EVERY  house  with  its  garret ; 
Lumbered  with  rubbish  and  relics — 
Spinning-wheels  leaning  in  corners, 
Chests  under  spider-webbed  rafters, 
Brittle  and  yellow  old  letters. 
Grandfather's  things  and  grandmother's. 
There  overhead,  at  the  midnight. 
Noises  of  creaking  and  stepping 
Startle  the  hush  of  the  chambers — 
Ghosts  on  their  tip-toes  repassing. 

Every  house  with  its  garden ; 
Some  little  plot — a  half-acre. 
Or  a  mere  strip  by  the  windows, 
Flower-beds  and  narrow  box-borders, 
Something  spicily  fragrant. 
Something  azure  and  golden. 
There  the  small  feet  of  the  sparrow, 
Star  the  fresh  mould  round  the  roses, 
And,  in  the  bright,  lonely  moonlight, 
Love-whispers  dreamily  mingle. 

Every  heart  with  its  garret. 
Cumbered  with  relics  and  rubbish — 
Wheels  that  are  silent  forever. 
Leaves  that  are  faded  and  broken,  ; 

Foolish  old  wishes  and  fancies. 
Cobwebs  of  doubt  and  suspicion — 
Useless,  unbeautiful,  growing 
Year  by  year  thicker  and  faster : 
Nought  but  a  fire  or  a  moving 
Ever  can  clear  it,  or  clean  it. 

Every  heart  with  its  garden  ; 
Some  little  corner  kept  sacred. 
Fragrant  and  pleasant  with  blossoms  ; 
There  the  forget-me-nots  cluster. 
And  pure  love-violets,  hidden, 
Guessed  but  by  sweetness  all  round  them  ; 
Some  little  strip  in  the  sunshine, 
Cheery  and  warm,  for  above  it 
Rest  the  deep,  beautiful  heavens, 
Blue,  and  beyond,  and  forever. 

E.  R.  Sill. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA. 


SAYS  Mohammed,  in  the  tradition,  " Whoever  dies  without  performing  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;"  yet  herein  he 
ordained  nothing  new,  but  only  enforced  an  ancient  custom.  The  Kaabah,  a 
square  stone  structure  in  the  court  of  the  principal  mosque  at  Mecca,  is,  perhaps, 
the  oldest  shrine  in  the  world  still  thronged  by  its  votaries.  When  Mount 
Moriah  was  but  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  and  inconspicuous  among  the 
hills  of  Judea,  Mecca,  whose  very  name  signifies  "  a  place  of  great  concourse," 
was  a  venerable  sanctuary  ;  and  while  Egyptian  Heliopolis  and  the  stately  house 
of  Solomon  and  Syrian  Baalbek,  and  the  temples  of  Grecian  Jupiter  and  his 
train,  are  to-day  but  names  and  ruins,  Mecca  is  still  a  word  of  power  and  inspira- 
tion to  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race. 

The  Kaabah  was  first  built,  so  say  the  Arabs,  by  the  angels  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  and  directly  beneath  the  heavenly  "  House  of  Adoration,"  whose 
pillars  are  of  jasper  and  whose  roof  is  a  ruby,  and  about  which  the  celestial  in- 
habitants walk,  crying,  "Praise  and  exaltation  to  Allah,  the  All-Powerful  !  " 
Adam,  at  his  coming,  rebuilt  it,  and  was  taught  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  how  to 
compass  its  walls,  and  repeat  the  needful  prayers.  But  this  house  miraculously 
disappeared,  and  Seth,  his  son,  reared  on  the  spot  another  of  mud  and  stone. 
This  remained  until  the  command  came  to  Abraham  and  Ishmael  to  construct  a 
nobler  building ;  and  the  Angel  Gabriel,  always  the  loving  fi-iend  of  true  be- 
lievers, brought  them  from  heaven  the  wondrous  black  stone,  white  then,  as  the 
whitest  milk  or  the  new-fallen  snow  on  Lebanon,  and  showed  them  how  to  place 
it  in  the  wall,  that  men  might  know  where  to  begin  their  sacred  walk,  and,  press- 
ing their  hands  and  lips  upon  its  pure,  smooth  surface,  might  feel  themselves 
cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  sin.  Yet  further  to  hallow  the  spot,  here,  thirsty 
and  weary,  Hagar  rested  when  banished  with  her  son  from  the  Patriarch's  tent, 
and  a  spring  bubbled  up  in  the  sand  at  her  feet — the  well  Zem  Zem,  whose  waters 
will  flow  to  refresh  the  faithful  to  the  end  of  time.  Here,  too,  by  Ishmael's  side, 
she  lies  in  her  last  sleep,  and,  across  the  pavement,  slabs  of  green  and  white 
marble  mark  to  this  day  the  place  of  their  repose.  Arabia  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
and  the  Kaabah  was  filled  with  idols,  and  dedicated  to  Saturn ;  yet  Mecca  was 
still  consecrated  ground,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  to  worship.  When  Moham- 
med appeared,  his  lofty  soul  was  filled  with  grief  and  indignation  at  the  puerile, 
degrading  rites  about  him,  and,  embracing  with  fervor  the  old  idea  of  one  God, 
holy  and  omnipotent,  and  believing  himself  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  his 
race,  he  thrust  forth  the  idols,  and  proclaiming,  in  their  room,  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty,  and  pronouncing  the  Kaabah  His  most  sacred  house  upon  earth, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  thereto  the  duty  of  all  devout  Moslems.     Says  the  Koran  ; 

Verily  the  first  house  appointed  unto  men  to  worship  in  was  that  which  is  in  Becca  (Mecca) ;  blessed,  and 
a  direction  to  all  creatures.  Therein  are  manifest  signs :  the  place  where  Abraham  stood ;  and  whosoever 
entereth  therein  shall  be  safe. 
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Call  t©  mind  when  we  gave  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Kaabah  for  an  abode  unto  Abraham,  saying,  Do 
not  associate  anything  with  me ;  and  cleanse  my  house  for  those  who  compass  it,  and  who  stand  up  and  who 
bow  down  to  worship.  And  proclaim  unto  the  people  a  solemn  pilgrimage  ;  let  them  come  unto  thee  on  foot, 
and  on  every  lean  camel,  arriving  from  every  distant  road ;  that  they  may  be  witnesses  of  the  advantages 
which  accrue  to  them  from  visiting  this  holy  place. 

Three  months  of  the  lunar  Arabic  year  are  sacred  to  the  pilgrimage,  during 
which  time  the  tribes  are  enjoined  to  lay  aside  warlike  weapons,  to  cease  hostili- 
ties, and  to  let  their  ancient  feuds  slumber.  Some  of  the  remote  Bedouins  ex- 
cuse themselves  from  both  j^ilgrimage  and  repose,  saying :  "  We  pray  not,  be- 
cause we  must  drink  the  water  of  ablution  ;  we  give  no  alms,  because  we  ask  them  ; 
we  fast  not  the  Ramazan  month,  because  we  starve  throughout  the  year ;  we  do 
no  pilgrimage,  because  the  world  is  the  House  of  Allah."  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  admission  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  a  strong  guard  is  often  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  caravan  from  their  depredations. 

Ramazan,  the  Mohammedan  month  of  fasting  (chosen  because  in  this  month 
the  Koran  was  first  sent  down  from  heaven),  is  always  a  weary  time ;  and  at 
Cairo,  in  the  Winter  of  1867,  when  the  guns  of  the  citadel  announced  its  com- 
pletion, a  murmur  of  joy  ran  through  the  streets.  The  people,  with  smiling 
faces  and  sighs  of  relief,  hastened  to  the  baths  and  cafh;  new  arnd  handsome 
attire  was  put  on  ;  pipes  were  lighted  ;  coffee  and  sweetmeats  were  served  ;  all 
seemed  bent  upon  crowding  every  possible  pleasure  into  the  festival  which  suc- 
ceeded ;  while,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Prophet,  those  who  anti- 
cipated making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  whose  means  allowed,  illuminated 
their  houses,  gave  feasts,  sought  reconciliation  with  estranged  friends,  and  dis- 
tributed alms  to  the  poor. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  Pilgrim  Caravan  was  to  leave  Cairo  for  Mecca. 
The  sun  rose  with  all  the  splendor  of  Egypt.  Not  a  film  disturbed  the  blue, 
and,  in  the  clear  air,  the  Pyramids  on  the  right  and  the  Mokattam  range  on  the 
left,  seemed  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  city  walls.  A  light  breeze 
stirred  the  palms  and  mimosas  ;  the  river  rippled  softly  between  silent  banks  to 
the  sea ;  the  great  square  of  Esbekeyeh  was  deserted,  and  the  camels  knelt  idle 
under  its  sycamores  ;  for  this  is  Cairo's  crowning  day,  the  day  when,  from  the 
Pasha*  to  the  meanest  slave,  comes  anew  the  confession,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet " — and  the  whole  population  was  abroad  on 
the  line  of  march,  to  see  the  procession.  At  nine  o'clock  we  drove  from  the 
hotel  through  the  crowded  streets,  and  beneath  the  massive  arch  of  the  Bab 
€  Nusr — Gate  of  Victory — opening  eastward  toward  Mecca,  and  halted  in  the 
midst  of  the  throng  without  the  walls.  The  procession  was  to  leave  the  citadel 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  every  foot  of  the  way  along  which  it  was  to  pass  was  literally 
lined  and  packed  with  human  beings.  For  once,  the  dogs  were  forced  from  their 
slumbers  on  the  pavement ;  lattices  were  thrown  open,  and  the  windows  filled 
with  veiled  women,  whose  dark  eyes  alone  were  visible ;  the  galleries  of  the 
minarets  were  crammed  ;  the  flat  roofs  covered  ;  the  merchants'  stalls  invaded  ; 
scarcely  room  enougH  being  left  in  the  centre  of  the  street  for  the  passage  of  a 
single  camel — and  this  Moslem  river  overflowed  and  expanded  into  a  tumultuous 
lake  of  humanity  beyond  the  gate.  It  was  a  gay,  good  humored  crowd.  The 
children  amused  themselves  with  swings,  to  which  bells  were  attached ;  negro 
jugglers,  naked,  except  for  a  sheepskin  about  the  loins,  horrible  creatures,  oiled 
and  tattooed,  danced,  and  yelled,  and  performed  strange  feats,  to  the  delight  of 
the  bystanders  ;  dervishes,  with  wild  eyes  and  long  hair,  stalked  about  in  their 
high,  conical  hats,  as  if  they  were  masters  of  the  day ;  water-carriers,  bending 
beneath   the  weight  of   their  uncouth  skins,  dispensed  for  a  para  the   sweet 
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beverage  of  the  Nile  ;  sherbet  and  confection  dealers  went  up  and  down,  with 
loaded  trays  upon  their  heads  ;  and  sellers  of  vegetables — green  peas,  onions, 
lettuce,  and  sugar  cane — found  ready  market  for  their  delicacies,  which  were 
eaten  on  the  spot. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock.  The  sun  shone  down  with  fearful  power.  The  wind 
had  died.  A  languor  stole  over  the  crowd.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  gate, 
when,  suddenly,  a  troop  of  horsemen  issued  from  the  arch,  and,  with  loud  cries 
of  "  Tarik  !  Tarik  I  " — Clear  the  way  ! — pushed  back  the  multitude  to  right 
and  left,  and  made  room  for  the  advancing  line.  Then  followed  several  camels, 
tinged  with  henna,  their  empty  saddles  decorated  with  fresh  palm  branches, 
with  flags,  and  with  large  bells,  which  rung  at  every  step — then  a  sheikh,  who 
had  charge  of  the  water  for  the  caravan — then  a  company  of  dervishes, 
repeating  the  name  of  Allah — then  camels,  carrying  the  baggage  of  the 
Emir  el  Hadj — Prince  of  the  Pilgrims — and,  among  them,  one  that  bore, 
beneath  a  fringed  and  gilded  canopy,  the  Kisweh,  covering  for  the  Kaabah  at 
Mecca.  This  covering,  of  rich  black  silk  brocade,  is  wrought  in  the  citadel  at 
Cairo,  and  gold-embroidered  with  sentences  from  the  Koran.  No  woman's  hand 
is  pure  enough  to  touch  it,  but  its  manufacture  is  entrusted  to  the  men  of  a 
favored  family.  Accompanying  it  is  the  more  splendid  curtain  for  the  door,  and 
the  silk  bag  to  contain  the  key  of  the  Kaabah.  The  old  Kisweh,  worn  and  tar- 
nished by  wind  and  rain,  is  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  who  keep  a  shred  or  patch  as  a 
precious  memento  and  a  mark  for  the  reading  of  the  Koran.  All  these  were 
guarded  by  gaily-dressed  soldiers,  carrying  gold-fringed,  crescent-tipped  ban- 
ners, and  followed  by  musicians  playing  minor  airs  upon  an  instrument  in  sound 
not  unlike  a  bagpipe,  and  beating  the  time  with  cymbals  and  upon  small  kettle- 
drums. After  the  Kisweh,  on  a  tall  camel,  rode  a  shiekh  so  noble  in  feature  and 
so  quietly  devout  in  bearing,  that  I  said.  This  is  the  true  pilgrim !  and  recalled 
Ali  and  Abubekr,  and  the  long  line  of  early  Moslems,  to  whom  Mohammed  was 
as  the  voice  of  God,  and  Mecca  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Suddenly  a  wild  burst  of  music  filled  the  air,  and  from  under  the  arch  came 
the  military  band  of  the  Pasha,  and  lo  !  behind  him  was  the  Mahmal — the  most 
sacred  object  to  the  crowd,  who  greeted  it  with  murmurs  of  admiration,  and 
pressed  near,  striving  to  touch  it,  if  but  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  The  Mah- 
mal is  a  luxurious  travelling  litter,  a  framework  of  wood  covered  with  heavy  silk 
brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  (the  front  having  a  representation  of  the  Temple 
at  Mecca),  finished  below  with  silver  fringe,  and  surmounted  by  five  small  domes 
of  silver-gilt,  above  which  glitters  the  Crescent.  It  was  first  constructed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  the  pilgrimage  of  a  beautiful  Egyptian  Sultana,  and,  since 
then,  empty,  but  honored  as  the  superb  sign  of  royal  devotion,  it  has  been  a  part 
of  all  the  pilgrim  caravans.  During  the  journey  its  magnificence  is  enveloped  in 
a  stout  case  of  cotton,  and,  upon  the  return,  the  camel  which  has  borne  it  is  for 
the  rest  of  its  days  exempt  fi-om  labor.  After  it  came  a  devotee,  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  unable  to  control  his  emotions, 
while  water-carriers,  camel-drivers  and  soldiers  brought  up  the  rear.  The  people 
seemed  awed  into  momentary  stillness,  and  as  the  procession  moved  eastward 
over  the  sands,  I  followed  them  in  imagination  along  the  toilsome  path,  and 
thought  how  that  Sheikh  of  noble  mien,  like  the  Arab  in  Gerome's  picture, 
"  The  Prayer  in  the  Desert,"  would  repeat  the  Koran  in  the  silent  wastes,  and 
see  visions  'and  dream  dreams  of  Paradise. 

No  muezzin  calls  from  minaret. 
Though  clear  the  burning  sun  has  set, 
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But  waste  and  hill  and  solemn  sky 
Have  stirred  his  soul  to  deep  reply ; 
And  he,  the  chief  of  all  his  tribe, 
Has  spurred  him  forward  to  ascribe  • 
Glory  to  Allah,  ere  the  gloom 
And  terror  of  the  dread  simoom 
Shall  overwhelm,  or  failing  well 
No  pilgrim  spare  his  power  to  tell. 

He  plants  his  lance  ;  his  steed  he  frees ; 
Light  from  the  north  the  rising  breeze 
Lifts  the  hot  cloud  and  moans  away 
Down  to  some  Petra's  still  decay, 
Sad  as  if  wailing  fall  and  rise 
Were  won  frx)m  dying  pilgrims'  sighs, 
Their  couch  by  billowy  sands  o'erblown 
Where  Azrael  keeps  watch  alone. 
And  now  his  sandals'  weight  unbound. 
The  desert  space  is  holy  ground ; 
No  more  he  sees  the  shifting  train, 
The  disunt  hills,  the  sombre  plun, 
But  greenest  fields  of  Paradise 
Shine  fiiir  before  his  ravished  eyes. 
He  hears  the  flow  of  crystal  streams ; 
He  sees  the  wondrous  light  that  gleams 
From  Allah's  throne  ablaze  with  gems. 
And,  far  below,  the  slender  stems 
Of  plumy  palms  whose  ripe  dates  fall 
When  winds  blow  cool  across  the  wall ; 
While,  sweeter  than  the  bulbul's  note 

Within  the  for  pomegranate  bowers, 
When  his  full  soul  he  fain  would  float 

Forth  to  their  yearning,  flaming  flowers, 
The  voice  of  Angel  Israfil 

Comes  winding,  warbling  through  the  air— 
O,  that  'twere  resurrection's  peal. 

And  he,  the  dead,  might  waken  there  I — 
Waken  and  follow  heavenward 
Lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  Lord. 

I  saw  the  travellers  nearing  the  sacred  territory  and  assuming  the  white  garb 
of  the  pilgrim,  and  at  length  beheld  them  greeting  the  Holy  City,  and  entering 
its  gates  with  sobs  and  cries  oi '''■  Labbayk  !  Labbayk  f — Here  am  I,  O  Allah  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  caravan  was  passing  out  of  sight,  and  I  rose  in  the  carriage 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  receding  line. 

What  is  that  ?  A  small  stone  strikes  the  wheel !  Another  and  another,  till 
there  is  a  shower  of  missiles  thrown  from  the  crowd  that  surges  about  us  with 
angry  murmurs  like  an  unquiet  sea !  The  tumult  spreads.  The  multitude  on 
the  sandy  slope  beyond  rush  toward  us  like  a  breaker  toward  the  shore.  My 
friends  hastily  raise  the  top  of  the  carriage.  The  driver  and  courier  on  the  box, 
being  hurt  by  the  stones,  cry  out  in  fear.  The  Copt  dragoman  who  had  come 
with  us  from  the  hotel,  rides  up  and  down  trying  in  vain  to  quell  the  uproar, 
when  a  body  of  Turkish  cavalry,  seeing  the  danger,  hasten  to  our  relief,  and, 
with  drawn  sabres  flashing  in  the  sun,  beat  back  the  mob  and  clear  a  little  space 
before  us,  into  which  the  driver  urges  his  horses,  and  we  escape  down  a  narrow 
lane  and  ride  rapidly  through  the  town.  Arrived  at  Shepherd's,  we  are  con- 
gratulated upon  our  fortunate  deliverance,  and  told  that,  without  doubt,  the  cause 
of  the  attack  was  a  green  veil  I  had  innocently  worn — green  being  consecrated 
to  descendants  of  the  Prophet  and  returned  pilgrims,  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
upon  the  head  of  an  infidel  and  a  stranger. 
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An  hour  later  we  were  ascending  the  Nile,  and  as  I  stood  upon  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  and  watched  the  fading  domes  and  minarets  of  Cairo,  I  thought  we 
had  seen  the  beauty  and  the  deformity  of  the  Moslem  faith — the  glory  and  the 
shame  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
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O  ye  valleys  I  O  ye  mountains  I 
O  ye  groves  and  crystal  fountains  1 
How  I  love  at  liberty. 
By  iurfis,  to  come  and  visit  ye  I 

COME,  let  US  burst  the  cerements  and  the  shroud, 
And  with  the  livelong  year  renew  our  breath, 
Far  from  the  darkness  of  the  city's  cloud 

Which  hangs  above  us  like  the  pall  of  Death : 
Haste,  let  us  leave  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ! 
Off  from  our  cares,  a  stolen,  happy  time  ! 
Come  where  the  skies  are  blue,  the  uplands  green ; 
For  hark  !  the  robin  sings 
Even  here,  blithe  herald,  his  auroral  rhyme. 
Foretelling  joy,  and  June  his  sovereign  queen. 

See,  in  our  pav^d  courts  her  missal  scroll 

Is  dropped  astealth,  and  every  verdant  line, 
Emblazoned  round  with  Summer's  aureole, 

Pictures  to  eager  eyes,  like  thine  and  mine, 
Her  trees  new-leaved  and  hillsides  far  away. 
Ransom  has  come  :  out  from  this  vaulted  town, 
Poor  prisoners  of  a  giant  old  and  blind, 
Into  the  breezy  day. 
Fleeing  the  sights  and  sounds  that  wear  us  down. 
And  in  the  fields  our  ancient  solace  find ! 

Again,  I  hunger  for  the  living  wood, 

The  laurelled  crags,  the  hemlocks  hanging  wide. 
The  rushing  stream  that  will  not  be  withstood, 

Bound  forward  to  wed  him  with  the  river's  tide : 
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O  what  wild  leaps  through  many  a  fettered  pass, 
Through  knotted  ambuscade  of  root  and  rock, 
How  white  the  plunge,  how  dark  the  cloven  pool  ! 

Then  to  rich  meadow-grass. 
And  pastures  fed  by  tinkling  herd  and  flock, 
'Till  the  wide  stream  receives  its  waters  cool. 

Again  I  long  for  lakes  that  lie  between 

High  mountains,  fringed  about  with  virgin  firs, 
Where  hand  of  man  has  never  rudely  been. 

Nor  plashing  wheel  the  limpid  water  stirs  ; 
There  let  us  twain  begin  the  world  again 

Like  those  of  old — while  tree,,  and  trout,  and  deer, 
Unto  their  kindred  beings  draw  our  own, 
Till  more  than  haunts  of  men, 
Than  place  and  pelf,  more  welcome  these  appear, 
And  better  worth  sheer  life  than  we  had  known. 

Thither,  ay,  thither  flee,  O  dearest  friend, 

From  walls  wherein  we  grow  so  wan  and  old  ! 
The  liberal  Earth  will  still  her  lovers  lend 
Water  of  life  and  storied  sands  of  gold ; 
Though  of  her  perfect  form  thou  hast  secured 
Thy  will,  some  charm  shall  aye  thine  hold  defy, 
And  day  by  day  thy  passion  yet  shall  grow. 
Even  as  a  bridegroom,  lured 
By  the  unravished  secret  of  her  eye. 

Reads  the  bride's  soul,  yet  never  all  can  know. 

And  when  from  her  embrace  again  thou'rt  torn, 

(Though  well  for  her  the  world  were  thrown  away  !  ) 
At  thine  old  tasks  thou'lt  not  be  quite  forlorn. 

Remembering  where  is  peace  ;  and  thou  shalt  say, 
"  I  know  where  beauty  has  not  felt  the  curse — 
Where,  though  I  age,  all  round  me  is  so  young 
That  in  its  youth  my  soul's  youth  mirrored  seems  ; 
Yes,  in  their  rippling  verse, 
For  all  our  toil,  they  have  not  falsely  sung 

Who  said  there  still  was  rest  beyond  our  dreams." 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
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By  Marion  Harland. 


A  YOUNG  girl  lay  upon  a  lounge  in  the  recess  of  an  oriel  window.  If 
disease  held  her  there,  it  had  not  altered  the  contour  of  the  smooth 
cheek,  or  made  shallow  the  dimples  in  wrist  and  elbow  of  the  arm  supporting 
her  head ;  had  not  unbent  the  spirited  bow  of  the  mouth,  or  'dimmed  the  glad 
light  of  the  gray  eyes.  Most  people  called  them  black,  deceived  by  the  shadow 
of  the  jetty  lashes.  They  were  wide  open  now,  and  the  light  of  a  July  midday 
streamed  in  upon  her  face  through  the  window ;  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  irid 
was  darkened  by  the  heavy  fringe  that  matched  in  hue  the  well-defined  brows. 
Her  hair,  also  black,  with  purple  reflections  glancing  from  every  coil  and  fold, 
was  braided  into  a  coronal,  and  about  the  heavy  plait  knotted  low  upon  her  neck 
was  twisted  a  half-wreath  of  yellow  jessamine.  Her  skin  was  dark  and  clear, 
but  she  had  usually  little  color ;  her  forehead  was  remarkable  neither  for  breadth 
nor  height;  the  nose  was  a  nondescript,  and  the  mouth  rather  piquant  than 
pretty,  with  suggestions  of  wilfulness  in  the  full,  lower  lip,  and  the  slight,  down- 
ward lines  at  the  corners.  Her  dress  was  white  muslin,  with  no  ornament  be- 
yond the  gold  clasp  of  her  girdle,  and  a  spray  of  jessamine  at  her  throat. 

The  casement  was  canopied  with  the  vine  from  which  this  last  had  been 
plucked.  Hundreds  of  golden  bells  were  swinging  lazily  in  the  warm  breeze, 
and  were  tossed  into  livelier  motion  and  perfume  by  the  kisses  of  brown-coated 
bees  and  vivid  humming  birds.  Heightening  the  glow  of  the  tropical  creeper, 
while  it  relieved  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  drooped  still,  lilac  clusters  of  wisteria, 
and  these  the  girl  put  aside  with  impatient  fingers  when  she  raised  herself  on 
her  elbow  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  outer  scene.  A  flower  garden,  lively 
with  midsummer  blossoms,  opened  through  a  wicket  in  the  white  fence  into  a 
church-yard — green  and  level  on  the  roadside — green,  likewise,  but  swelling  into 
long  lines  of  unequal  but  motionless  billows  behind  the  building.  This  was  an 
ancient  structure,  as  was  shown  by  the  latticed  windows  with  rounded  tops, 
and  the  quaint  base  of  the  steeple  that  yet  tapered  gracefully  into  a  shimmering 
point  against  the  pale  noon  of  the  sky.  But  loving  eyes  had  watched  it,  and 
reverent  hands  guarded  it  against  decay.  The  brick  walls  were  newly  painted, 
the  sward  shaven  evenly,  and  the  two  great  elms  at  the  entrance  were  the  pride 
of  the  country.  A  double  row  of  these  trees  lined  the  road  for  a  hundred  yards 
in  either  direction,  and  now  oflfered  shade  and  coolness  to  an  orderly  herd  of 
horses  tethered  beneath  them.  A  few  handsome  equipages  were  there — two  or 
three  stately  family  carriages  and  several  jaunty  buggies,  but  most  of  the  vehi- 
cles to  which  the  afore-mentioned  animals  were  attached  bore  the  stamp  of  rus- 
ticity, hard  usage,  and  infrequent  ablutions.  The  little  church  stood  on  the  edge 
of  a  cup-like  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  so  near  on  the  northeast  that  the 
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rising  sun  sent  the  peaked  shadow  of  the  Anak  of  the  range,  "  Old  Windbeam," 
across  the  graveyard  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred  walls  ;  so  remote  on  the  west  that 
the  day-god  looked  his  last  upon  the  fertile  pastures,  winding  streams  and  peace- 
ful homesteads  of  Beechdale,  over  hills  round  and  blue  with  distance. 

The  watcher  in  the  oriel  window  saw  neither  flowers  nor  elms — noticed  the 
throng  of  patient,  dumb  animals  and  motley  collection  of  vehicles  as  little  as  she 
did  the  mountains,  near  and  far.  Every  feature  was  stirred  with  exultant  wist- 
fulness,  and  her  eyes  never  moved  from  a  certain  window  of  the  church  from 
which  the  inner  blinds  had  been  drawn  back.  The  house  was  densely  packed 
with  living  beings,  she  could  see,  through  this — galleries  and  aisles,  as  well  as 
pews — and  dimly,  in  the  dusky  interior,  she  discerned  an  upright  and  moving 
figure — the  orator  of  the  day.  Into  the  heat  and  hush  of  high  noon — heat  fra- 
grant with  waves  of  odor  from  hay-swaths  and  clover-fields,  and  garden-borders 
— a  hush  to  which  the  tinkling  bells  in  the  meadows,  and  the  hum  of  bee  and 
bird  close  by,  brought  a  deeper  lull  instead  of  interruption — flowed  a  voice 
sonorous  and  sweet ;  now  calm  in  argument  or  narrative — now  breaking  into 
short,  abrupt  bursts  of  impassioned  declamation  ;  anon  rising  into  animated,  yet 
majestic  measures,  most  musical  of  all,  that  brought  words,  with  the  varied  in- 
flection, to  the  rapt  listener.  Smiles  and  tears  came  to  her  with  the  hearing  ; 
light  that  was  glor^-  to  the  eyes  ;  softness  that  was  tenderness,  not  sorrow,  to  the 
sensitive  mouth.  When  the  speaker's  tones  were  drowned  by  the  storm  of  ap- 
plause that  shook  the  church,  and  the  mass  of  human  heads  swayed  to  and  fro, 
as  did  the  cedar's  in  Old  Windbeam's  crown  on  gusty  Winter  nights,  the  girl  fell 
back  upon  her  pillows,  and  fairly  sobbed  with  excitement. 

"  My  hero  !  my  king  !  " 

A  slight  bustle  in  the  hall  distracted  her  attention,  and  warned  her  of  the 
need  of  self-control.  A  man's  voice  questioned,  and  a  woman's,  provincial  and 
drawling,  replied,  and  steps  approached  the  parlor. 

"  Here's  a  gentleman  wants  Mr.  Fordham,  Miss  Jessie  ! "  said  an  ungainly 
country  girl,  opening  the  door. 

A  tall  figure  bowed  upon  the  threshold. 

"  I  am  an  intruder,  I  fear ! "  he  said,  taking  in  at  once  the  facts  of  the  young 
lady's  inability  to  arise  from  her  sofa,  and  the  confusion  that  burned  in  the  dark 
cheek  at  the  unexpected  apparition.  "  But  they  told  me  at  the  hotel  below  that 
I  should  find  Mr.  Fordham  here.     He  is  my  cousin." 

The  glow  remained  in  all  its  brightness,  but  it  was  painful  no  longer,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  Then  you  are  Mr.  Wyllys  !  "  smiling  cordially.  "  We  have  been  expecting 
you  for  a  week  and  more." 

She  waved  him  to  a  chair  near  her  lounge  with  an  air  of  proud,  but  uncon- 
scious grace,  that  did  not  escape  the  visitor. 

"  We  were  sadly  disappointed  that  you  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  participate 
in  the  celebration  of  the  glorious  Fourth,"  she  continued,  now  entirely  at  her 
ease.     "  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Fordham  is  the  orator  of  the  occasion." 

Warily  observant,  with  eyes  that  habitually  looked  careless,  and  were  never 
off  guard,  Mr.  Wyllys  remarked  the  smile  and  glance  through  the  window  at  the 
church,  which  accompanied  this  bit  of  information,  but  his  reply  evinced  no 
knowledge  of  aught  beyond  what  was  conveyed  by  her  words. 

"  Indeed  !  I  had  not  heard  it  before.  I  saw  only  a  stupid  hostler  at  the  inn, 
who  had  evidently  been  celebrating  the  day  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles  of  drunken  loyalty.     He  *  s'posed '  I  would  *  find  Mr.  Fardham  at  the 
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parsonage.'  My  cousin  did  not  hint  at  his  new  distinction  in  his  reply  to  my 
letter  inviting  myself  to  join  him  in  his  vacation." 

The  black  brows  were  knit,  and  the  lip  curled. 

"  It  is  no  *  distinction '  to  him  to  deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  address  to  a  crowd 
of  yeomen  !  His  consent  to  do  this  is  but  another  proof  of  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  willingness  to  oblige  his  friends.  For  there  are  some  in  his  audience  who 
appreciate  his  talents,  and  all  admire.  Listen  !  "  her  forehead  smoothing  as  the 
applause  broke  forth  anew. 

"You  misunderstood  me  if  you  imagined  that  I  designed  to  sneer.  The 
highest  honor  awarded  the  American  citizen  is  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
people.  I  am  honest  in  my  assertion  that  my  friend  has  received  from  this 
community  a  handsome  compliment.  And  I  doubt  not  his  modesty  leads  him  to 
rank  it  more  highly  than  we  do." 

"  He  is  singularly  modest.  But  that  is  a  characteristic  of  true  merit,"  said 
the  young  lady,  laconically.     "  You  came  down  from  Hamilton  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  did — rising  at  an  unconscionably  early  hour  to  take  the  train.  Your  home 
is  very  beautiful,  Miss  Kirke." 

"  We  think  so.  I  ought  to,  for  I  was  born  here,  and  have  known  no  other. 
But  I  am  not  Miss  Kirke — only  Miss  Jessie.  My  elder  sister  is  at  church. 
When  she  comes  home  she  will  play  the  hostess  better  than  I  can  do." 

"Excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  are  scarcely  a  competent  judge  on  that 
point." 

She  met  the  gallantry  with  the  half-petulant  expression  and  gesture  that 
had  answered  his  allusion  to  his  cousin's  "  new  distinction." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  to  provoke  flattery.  Apart  from  the  truth  that  my  sister 
is  my  superior  in  nearly  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  dignified  lady,  she 
is  just  now  in  better  physical  trim  than  I  can  boast.  I  sprained  my  foot  a  fort- 
night since,  and  am  forbidden  to  use  it  as  yet." 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  window  as  the  crash  of  a  brass  band  proclaimed 
that  the  oration  was  at  an  end.  While  she  beat  time  on  the  sill  to  the  patriotic 
strains,  the  visitor  inspected  the  room  and  its  appointments. 

It  was  a  square  parlor,  low-browed,  and  wainscoted  with  oak.  Venerable 
portraits  adorned  the  walls,  and  the  furniture  belonged  to  the  era  when  mahogany 
was  plentiful  and  upholstery  expensive,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  dispropor- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  polished  wood  and  that  of  cushions.  A  modern  piano 
was  there,  however,  and  the  carpet  was  new  and  bright.  Over  the  mantel  hung 
a  portrait  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  household,  taken  several  years  before, 
for  it  represented  a  girl  of  sixteen,  kneeling  beside  a  forest  spring.  She  had 
just  filled  a  leaf-cup  with  water,  and,  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  her  lips,  glanced 
at  the  spectator  with  a  smile  of  saucy  triumph — a  face  so  radiant  with  roguish 
glee  as  to  win  the  gravest  to  an  answering  gleam.  The  likeness  was  striking 
still  and  the  painting  excellent.  The  figure  was  spirited,  the  attitude  one  of 
negligent  grace,  and  the  accessories  to  the  principal  object  were  well  brought  in. 
A  vista  in  the  woods  revealed  the  craggy  front  of  Windbeam,  and  about  the  old 
beech  shading  the  spring,  clung  a  jessamine  in  full  flower. 

Mr.  Wyllys  got  up  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  tlie  picture,  and  Jessie  looked 
around. 

"  That  is  one  of  my  father's  treasures,"  she  said,  without  a  tinge  of  embarrass- 
ment at  seeing  him  intent  upon  the  scrutiny  of  her  portrait.  "  It  was  painted  by 
H.,"  pronouncing  a  celebrated  name.  "  He  spent  a  month  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, four  Summers  ago.     He  was  with  us  on  a  pic-nic  to  the  wishing- well — 
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every  county  has  a  wishing-well,  hasn't  it  ?  and  there  made  the  first  sketch  of 
that  picture." 

"  A  modest  way  of  informing  me  that  he  was  struck  with  her  attitude  and 
fiace,  and  asked  the  favor  of  reproducing  them  upon  canvas  !  "  reflected  the  guest. 

"It  is  a  masterpiece,"  he  replied,  aloud. 

He  wondered,  inwardly,  at  the  paternal  devotion  or  extravagance  that  had 
tempted  the  master  of  the  unpretending  manse  to  make  himself  the  owner  of 
what  he  knew  must  have  been  a  costly  work  of  art. 

Jessie  answered  as  if  he  had  spoken. 

"  Mr.  H.  gave  it  to  my  fether,  who  had  been  kind  to  him  during  a  brief,  but 
severe,  illness." 

She  eyed  the  new-comer  attentively,  while  his  regards  were  engaged  by  the 
painting.  A  tall,  lithe  figure,  with  a  willowy  bend  of  the  shoulders,  slight,  but 
perceptible,  especially  when  he  spoke  to  her  ;  fair,  almost  sandy  hair  ;  blue  eyes  ; 
a  pale  and  by  no  means  handsome  face,  inasmuch  as  the  forehead  was  narrow, 
the  cheeks  thin,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  luxuriant  beard  had  a  reddish  tendency 
in  the  mustache  and  where  it  neared  the  under  lip — each  of  these  particulars, 
and  the  tout  ensemble^  awoke  in  Jessie's  mind  disappointment,  which  found  vent 
in  a  little  sigh  and  a  droop  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  as  she  withdrew  her 
eyes. 

"  There  they  are  !  "  she  ejaculated,  and  Mr.  Wyllys  joined  her  lookout. 

The  road  and  church-yard  were  full  of  the  retiring  crowd,  and  a  group  of 
three  persons  was  at  the  wicket  gate.  A  white-haired  man,  of  dignified  and 
benign  presence,  bowed  a  little  under  the  weight  of  his  three-score  years  and 
ten,  walked  with  his  arm  about  the  shoulders  of  one,  youthful  and  erect,  who 
retarded  his  gait  to  suit  the  measured  tread  of  his  companion. 

"  Stand  back  !  don't  let  him  see  you  until  he  comes  in  !  "  exclaimed  Jessie ; 
and  Mr.  Wyllys  retreated,  without  having  made  other  observation  of  the  lady  at 
Mr.  Kirke's  side,  save  that  she  was  of  medium  height  and  neatly  dressed. 

Mr.  Fordham's  face  brightened  with  delighted  surprise  at  sight  of  the  figure 
standing  at  the  head  of  Jessie's  sofa. 

"  Orrin  !   you  here  !  " 

"In  body  and  in  spirit,  Roy  !  " 

Jessie's  wide  gray  orbs  were  busy,  as  their  hands  lingered  in  the  hearty  clasp 
of  greeting. 

"  What  a  contrast !  "  she  said,  'twixt  pity  for  the  one  and  exultation  in  the 
other. 

The  epithet  most  aptly  descriptive  of  Roy  Fordham's  features  and  bearing 
was  "  manly."  The  broad  brow ;  the  hazel  eyes,  somewhat  deeply  set,  that 
looked  straight  into  those  of  the  person  with  whom  he  talked ;  the  resolute 
mouth  and  square  chin  ;  his  upright  carriage,  stalwart  frame,  and  firm  step — all 
deserved  it.  His  height  did  not  equal  that  of  his  cousin,  but  he  seemed  taller, 
until  they  stood  side  by  side.  Withqut  relinquishing  the  visitor's  hand,  he  turned 
to  the  lady  who  had  entered  with  him. 

"  Miss  Kirke  !  allow  me  to  present  my  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  Wyllys  !  " 

It  was  a  formally-worded  introduction,  but  Miss  Kirke  was  punctilious  in 
these  matters.  She  bent  her  head  graciously,  but  with  no  effusive  cordiality, 
such  as  had  gushed  forth  in  her  sister's  welcome  to  one  with  whose  name  she 
was  pleasantly  familiar. 

"  We  are  very  happy  to  see  any  friend  of  Mr.  Fordham  in  our  home,"  she 
said,  in  a  clear  monotone,  that  accorded  perfectly  with  her  calm  features  and 
reposeful  mien.     "  My  father,  Mr.  Wyllys  ! ' 
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The  back  of  the  latter  was  to  the  lounge  when  Miss  Kirke  had  committed 
him  to  the  host's  care,  and  betaken  herself  to  some  other  part  of  the  house — 
but  he  knew  that  Roy  was  bending  over  his  betrothed,  smiling  tender  reproach 
into  eyes  that  filled  with  happy,  foolish  tears  at  his  query — "  Have  you  been  very 
lonely  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  I  have  enjoyed  the  morning  int-ensely.  I  could  see  into  the 
church  very  plainly,  and  hear  much  that  was  said.  It  was  almost  as  good  as 
going  myself! " 

"  I  told  you,  you  would  be  reconciled  to  the  disappointment  by  noon." 

"  But  not  in  the  way  you  meant !  " 

The  wilful  ring  was  in  the  voice,  loving  as  it  was.  Mr.  Wyllys'  visage  was  a 
model  of  bland  deference,  and  his  answers  to  Mr.  Kirke's  remarks  pertinent,  the 
while  he  was  reflecting,  "  You  are  likely  to  have  lively  work  on  your  hands,  my 
good  cousin,  with  your  Kate.  I  should  hardly  have  cast  the  part  of  Petruchio 
for  you,  either  !  " 

"  I  think  I  will  have  wine  brought  to  me  to-day  ! "  he  heard  Jessie  say,  softly, 
as  dinner  was  announced. 

Roy's  reply  was  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  across  the  hall  to  the 
dining-room,  where  one  side  of  the  table  was  taken  up  by  a  settee,  heaped  with 
cushions.     She  pouted  and  laughed  as  he  laid  her  down  among  these. 

"  I  believe  you  imagine  that  I  am  losing  moral  volition  with  bodily  !  I  have 
taken  my  meals  in  this  d  la  fairy  princess  style  for  ten  days,"  she  added  to  Mr. 
Wyllys,  when  they  were  all  seated — "have  personated  Cleopatra  and  Mrs. 
Skewton  to  my  own  content  and  my  friends'  amusement.  I  find  it  so  comfort- 
able, that  I  shall  regret  the  recovery  which  will  doom  me  to  straight-backed  chairs, 
drawn  up  in  line-of-battle  against  the  table.  If  you  want  to  know  the  fulness 
and  delight  of  the  term  dolce  far  niente,  practice  clumsy  climbing  among  our 
steep  hills,  and  the  fates  may  send  you  a  sprained  ankle — a  not  intolerable  pre- 
lude to  a  month  of  luxurious  indolence  and  an  infinitude  of  spoiling,  such  as  I 
am  now  enjoying." 

"  The  indolence  and  the  petting  might  be  less  to  his  taste  than  they  are  to 
yours,"  replied  her  father,  indulgently. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  answered  Jessie,  with  a  saucy  flash  of  her  great  eyes 
across  the  table  at  the  stranger.  "  I  have  a  notion  that  both  would  be  altogether 
to  his  liking.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  has  had  Benjamin's  share  of  these 
luxuries  already." 

"  You  have  been  telling  tales  out  of  school,  Roy,"  said  his  cousin,  threaten- 
ingly, as  Mr.  Fordham  laughed. 

Jessie  anticipated  the  reply. 

"  You  are  wrong — and  the  accusation  is  unflattering  to  my  perceptive  powers. 
You  betray  your  ease-loving  propensities  in  every  motion  and  accent.  Don't 
frown  at  me,  Euna  !  I  am  complimenting  him,  although  he  may  not  suspect  it. 
Indolence — not  laziness,  mind !  but  a  graceful  laisser-aller  which  sometimes 
approximates  the  sublime — is  the  least  appreciated  of  the  social  arts." 

Mr.  Wyllys  answered  by  a  quotation  : 

"  Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil — the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean." 

"  The  gospel  of  ease,  of  which  Tennyson  is  the  apostle ! "  returned  Roy. 
"  Sleep  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  it  comes  to  the  laboring  man,  nor  is  the  shore 
so  welcome  to  him  who  never  leaves  it,  as  it  is  to  the  mariner  who  has  gained  it 
by  toiling  through  the  *  deep  mid-ocean.' " 
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Jessie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

^'■Lejeti  vaut  il  la  chandelle  ?  " 
"  Yes — if  rest  and  ease  be  the  chief  goods  of  life,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

It  was  made  gently  and  affectionately,  but  Jessie  appealed  to  Mr.  Wyllys,  in 
whimsical  vexation. 

"  Wouldn't  anybody  know  that  he  was  a  college  professor  ?  He  is  a  mer- 
ciless logician,  and  logic  was  always  a  bore  to  me.  I  don't  know  the  difference 
between  a  syllogism  and  a  sequence.  Poor  Euna  !  what  a  fearful  trial  she  had 
in  her  pupil !  " 

"  You  use  the  past  tense,  I  observe  ! "  Mr.  Wyllys  ventured  to  remark. 

Everybody  was  tempted  to  badinage  in  talking  with  her. 

"  Because  my  days  of  nominal  pupilage  are  over.  The  trial  remains  in  full 
force." 

"  You  may  say  that,  my  dear."  Mr.  Kirke  laid  a  caressing  hand  upon  her 
head.     "  Your  sister  and  I  would  bear  the  slander  from  no  one  else." 

Miss  Kirke  said  nothing — only  smiled  in  a  slow,  bright  way,  peculiarly  her 
own.  While  Jessie  could  not  speak  without  action,  the  blood  leaping  to  cheek 
and  lip,  as  did  the  fire  to  her  eye  and  ready  retort  to  her  tongue,  her  sister  sat, 
cool  and  fair,  observant  of  every  want  of  those  over  whom  she  presided,  hurried 
in  nothing,  careful  in  all  she  said  and  did.  She  must  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old,  Wyllys  decided,  but  she  would  look  as  young  at  forty,  after  the  man- 
ner of  these  calm-pulsed  blondes.  The  soft,  brown  hair  was  put  plainly  back 
from  her  face ;  her  features  were,  like  her  father's,  Greek  in  outline,  but  more 
delicately  chiselled  ;  her  eyes  were  placid  mirrors,  not  changeful  depths.  Her 
dress  was  a  dim  tissue  that  yet  looked  cooler  tlian  Jessie's  muslin,  and  her  lace 
collar  was  underlaid  and  tied  in  front  with  blue  ribbon.  Mr.  Wyllys  had  an  eye 
for  feminine  attire,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  and  he  approved  of  hers  as  be- 
fitting her  age,  position  and  style. 

Crude  brilliancy — mature  repose — thus  he  described  the  two  by  the  time  the 
meal  was  over.  Both  were  strong.  One  was  self-contained  as  the  other  was 
impulsive.  The  cousins  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon — a  ramble  that  led 
them,  by  a  zig-zag  path,  to  the  summit  of  Old  Windbeam.  They  had  climbed 
the  hugest  boulder  of  his  knobby  forehead,  and  sat  upon  it  in  the  shadow  of  a 
low-spreading  cedar,  smoking  the  cigar  of  contentment,  and  surveying,  at  their 
leisure,  the  magnificent  panorama  unrolled  beneath  them,  when  Orrin  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  friend's  knee,  with  a  half-laugh  that  had  in  it  a  quiver  of  wounded 
affection. 

"  Why  have  you  left  me  to  find  all  this  out  for  myself,  old*  fellow  ?  Did  you 
doubt  my  sympathy  or  my  discretion  ?  " 

"  Neither.  There  was  nothing  that  I  could  tell  when  I  parted  from  you.  I 
came  to  Beechdale  last  Summer  to  pass  my  vacation,  bringing  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Kirke  from  Dr.  Meriden  and  Professor  Blythe,  who  were  his  col- 
lege friends.  Before  my  return  to  Hamilton  I  asked  and  obtained  his  permission 
to  correspond  with  his  younger  daughter,  confiding  to  him  my  ulterior  motive 
for  the  request.  He  consented,  and  kept  my  secret.  Our  letters  were  such  as 
friends  might  exchange,  and  mine  were  usually  read  aloud  to  her  father  and 
sister.  She  never  knew  that  I  loved  her  until  a  fortnight  ago — on  the  day  of 
the  accident.  We  were  walking  together  when  she  slipped  and  fell.  In  the 
alarm  of  the  moment  I  spoke  words  that  could  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  re- 
called. Not  that  I  would  recall  them  !  They  secured  for  me  the  great  blessing 
of  my  life." 
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His  voice  changed  here.  Up  to  this  sentence  the  story  was  a  quiet  recitative 
he  might  have  learned  by  rote,  and  uttered  at  the  bidding  of  one  who  he  felt  had 
a  right  to  hear  it.  The  lack  of  spontaneity  did  not  offend  the  auditor.  He  ap- 
preciated his  cousin's  richer  and  fuller  nature  sufficiently  well  to  understand  that 
the  strongest  springs  of  affection  and  passion  lay  too  far  beneath  the  surface  to 
be  easily  forced  into  view.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  confession  of  his  wooing  and 
winning  was  made  with  pain  ;  that  the  spirit,  to  whose  rare  delicacy  few  did  jus- 
tice, shrank  from  the  revelation,  even  to  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  doubted  not 
that  when  the  "  alarm  "  of  which  Roy  had  spoken  cleft  the  sealed  stone,  the  hid- 
den waters  leaped  to  the  light  with  power  that  swept  reserve,  humility  and  ex- 
pediency before  them ;  that  Jessie  had  listened  to  pleadings  more  fervent,  to 
vows  more  solemn  than  are  poured  into  the  ear  of  one  in  ten  thousand  of  her 
sex. 

"  Does  she  recognize  this  truth,  I  wonder  ?  "  he  thought,  in  ending  the  pause 
succeeding  Roy's  narrative.  His  tact  was  marvellous  to  womanliness.  His  tone 
took  its  key  from  that  which  had  last  met  his  hearing — was  slightly  tremulous, 
purposely  subdued. 

"  Thank  you  !  I  need  not  tell  you  how  heartily  I  congratulate  you — how  fer- 
vent is  my  wish  for  your  happiness.  I  believe  the  lady  of  your  choice  to  be 
worthy  of  your  regard.     I  am  sure  she  will  have  the  best  husband  in  the  land." 

Roy  griped  his  hand  hard. 

"  You  are  kind  to  say  it.  It  is  a  step  I  might  well  tremble  to  take — this  ask- 
ing a  young  girl  who  has  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  indulgence,  and 
known  care  only  by  hearsay,  to  share  my  toils,  to  divide  with  me  the  burden  of 
whatever  woe  Providence  may  send  upon  me  in  discipline  or  judgment ;  to  en- 
dure my  caprices,  be  patient  with  my  faults — be  loving  through  and  above  all." 

Orrin  held  down  his  head  to  hide  a  smile. 

"  I  am  continually  reminded,  when  the  theme  of  our  discourse  is  *  dear,  de- 
lightful woman,'  of  what  Willis  says  of  his  chum,  in  his  'Slingsly'  papers  :  'It 
is  seldom  one  meets  with  a  spark  of  genuine  chivalric  fire  now-a-days.  Job  lit 
his  daily  pipe  with  it.'  If  another  man  were  to  talk  to  me  as  you  do,  I  should 
accuse  him  of  rank  affectation.  I  believe  you  feel  all  you  say.  Miss  Kirke 
should  be  a  proud  and  happy  woman." 

"  She  cannot  abide  the  title,"  said  Roy,  smiling.  "  And,  indeed,  it  suits  her 
as  ill  as  it  sits  well  upon  Eunice." 

"  I  thought  she  was  '  Una ! '  That  would  be  a  fitting  name  for  the  chaste 
beauty.  I  glanced  down,  involuntarily,  for  the  tamed  lion  couchant  beneath  her 
chair,  when  her  sister  spoke  it." 

"  She  is  Eunice  to  everybody  else.  They  had  not  the  same  mother,  and  there 
is  a  difference  of  ten  years  in  their  ages.  The  first  Mrs.  Kirke  was,  I  judge,  a 
sedate  pastoress,  who  looked  well  after  her  household  and  her  husband's  flock. 
Her  praise  is  still  in  the  churches  of  this  region.  She  died  when  the  little 
Eunice  was  at  the  age  of  five.  Four  years  afterward  Mr.  Kirke  brought  to  the 
manse  a  beautiful  woman — city  born  and  bred,  refined,  accomplished,  and  deli- 
cate. She  fell  into  ill-health  very  soon.  The  change  of  climate,  probably,  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  She  was  a  South  Carolinian,  and  her  fondness  for  her 
old  home  grew  into  longing  during  her  residence  among  these  mountains.  Her 
invalidism  became  confirmed  after  the  birth  of  her  babe.  In  memory  of  the 
sunny  bowers  in  which  her  girlhood  had  been  passed,  she  gave  it  the  fanciful — 
you  may  think  fantastic,  name  of  Jessamine." 

"It  is  odd,  but  pretty,  and  it  suits  her." 
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"  Her  fondness  for  the  vine  and  fashion  of  wearing  the  flower  may  appear  to 
you  and  to  others  a  girlish  whim.  In  reality,  they  are  the  motherless  child's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  parent  whom  she  recollects  with  fondest  devotion, 
although  she  was  but  four  years  old  at  her  death.  I  have  given  you  this  sketch 
of  the  family  history  that  you  may  better  comprehend  what  passes  in  the  little 
household.  I  have  engaged  a  room  for  you  at  the  hotel,  but  most  of  our  time 
will,  I  suspect,  be  spent  at  the  Parsonage.  I  want  you  to  know  them  all — par- 
ticularly Jessie.  It  may  be  you4:an  be  of  service  to  her  while  I  am  abroad." 
"  What  does  she  say  to  that  scheme  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  her  about  it.  I  dread  the  task  !  "  Roy  looked  very 
grave.  "  Her  father  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  wisef  to  be  silent  on  the  subject 
before  her,  until  my  plans  should  be  definitively  laid.  I  would  prolong  the  clear 
shining  of  her  day  while  I  can." 

He  arose,  apparently  anxious  to  dismiss  the  subject.  "  We  must  go  !  They 
have  tea  at  sunset" 

"  He  cannot  trust  himself  to  discuss  the  separation,"  said  Orrin,  inly,  follow- 
ing the  rapid  course  of  his  thoughtful  cousin  down  the  mountain.  "  One  tear 
from  his  pert  Amaryllis  would  reverse  his  decision  at  this — the  eleventh  hour. 
'  Lord  !  what  fools  these  /overs  be ! '  " 

The  manse  meadows  were  gained  by  a  rustic  foot-bridge  spanning  the  creek 
which  skirted  these.  Two  burly  farmers  were  waiting  here  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Fordham,  and  Orrin,  supposing  that  their  business  would  be  better  transacted  if 
he  were  not  by,  sauntered  on  to  the  garden.  Lingering  among  the  fragrant  bor- 
ders, momentarily  expecting  his  friend  to  rejoin  him,  he  lost  himself  presently 
in  a  rose  lab}Tinth,  so  affluent  of  bloom  and  odor  that  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was  until  warned  of  his  proximity  to  the  oriel  window  by  Jessie's  voice.  Through 
a  crevice  in  the  creepers  he  could  see  her  lounge  set  in  the  spacious  recess,  and 
the  back  of  her  head  as  she  raised  it  to  speak  to  some  one  within  the  room. 

"  Roy  described  him  as  distingui  and  fascinating !  "  she  said,  in  an  accent  of 
chagrin.    "  I  call  him  neither.     He  is  positively  homely  !    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Orrin  should  have  moved — assured  as  he  was  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
unflattering  remark.  In  his  code,  this  was  the  reason  why  he  should  remain 
quiescent  and  hearken  for  more.  Perhaps  others  who  make  higher  pretensions 
to  the  minor  moralities  would  have  done  likewise. 

"He  is  not  handsome,  certainly,"  returned  Miss  Kirke.  "Yet  I  should 
hardly  call  him  homely.  You  are  disposed  to  be  unreasonable  because  your 
expectations  were  unduly  raised." 

"  By  his  cousin,  who  told  me  that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  glass-of-fashion  and  mould-of-form  kind,  you  know,'*  continued  Jessie, 
in  increasing  vexation.  "  Am  I  to  blame  if  I  lose  at  least  the  outposts  of  my 
temper  when,  having  expected  an  Adonis,  I  behold  " — 

"  A  gentleman  !  "  her  sister  finished  the  sentence.  "  Since  he  is  that,  dear, 
and  Roy's  cousin,  he  should  be  safe  from  our  criticism,  at  any  rate,  while  he  is 
our  guest" 

There  was  a  pause  before  Jessie  spoke  again. 

"  Darling  Euna  !  are  you  displeased  with  me  ?  "  she  said,  coaxingly.  "  I  was 
cross  and  unladylike,  I  acknowledge.  I  ought  not,  I  did  not,  expect  that  he 
would  be  Roy's  equal  in  appearance  or  manner,  but  I  am  grievously  disap- 
pointed ! " 

"  Not  to  be  outdone  in  generous  candor,  I  own  that  I  am,  also,"  was  the 
reply. 
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The  elder  sister  approached  the  window  as  she  said  it,  and  Mr.  Wyilys  effected 
a  skilful  retreat. 

The  labyrinth  had  its  terminus  in  a  matted  arbor  near  the  church-yard  fence. 
Sitting  down  in  this,  the  subject  of  the  recent  discussion  indulged  himself  in  a 
hearty,  but  noiseless,  fit  of  laughter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Orrin  Wyllys  could  afford  to  laugh  at  criticism  that  would  have  provoked  a 
thin-skinned  or  moderately  vain  man  to  anger,  if  not  to  hatred.  For  he  was 
aware  that  his  cousin  had  spoken  the  bare  truth  when  he  represented  him  as 
the  admired  Crichton  of  the  town  which  was  their  home.  His  features  and  form 
were  as  I  have  portrayed  them.  He  had  neither  beauty  nor  absolute  symmetry 
to  recommend  these.  He  was  not  wealthy,  nor  yet  eminent  in  his  profession. 
A  lawyer  in  fair  practice,  gained  principally  by  the  exercise  of  other  gifts  than 
legal  acumen,  he  was  yet  a  person  of  mark  in  the  community.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  would  have  been  the  same  in  effect  by  every  acquaintaince, 
from  the  fine  lady  of  /<?«,  who  made  sure  of  him  before  issuing  her  cards  for  the 
grand  ball  of  the  season,  to  the  Milesian  who  "  stepped  into  his  honor's  office  to 
ask  him  could  I  take  the  law  of  Teddy  O'Rourke  for  this  black  eye,  or  is  it  him 
will  be  afther  taking  the  law  of  me  for  the  two  I've  give  him  ?  " 

"  Not  regularly  handsome,  I  allow,  my  dear  !  "  Mrs.  Beau  Monde  would  say. 
"  But  something  more  potent,  as  more  subtle  in  influence.  Do  you  know  I  think 
a  fascinating  homely  man  the  most  charming  creature  in  the  world  ?  And  Mr. 
Wyllys'  deportment,  tone  and  conversation  are  unsurpassable.  Other  men  may 
be  as  well-bred,  but  there  is  a  nameless  something  about  his  manner  that  is 
exquisite  and  irresistible." 

While  Murphy  would  expatiate  by  the  hour  upon  the  "  satisfaction  a  man  filt 
in  daleing  wid  a  parfect  jintleman,  and  it  was  Misther  Wyllys  had  the  beautiful 
way  wid  him  !  " 

That  he  danced  elegantly,  sang  expressively,  and  was  a  pleasing  pianist; 
that  he  was  conversant  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day ;  that  the  stereo- 
typed cant  known  as  "  art  criticism  "  fell  from  his  tongue  aptly,  as  if  no  one  else 
had  ever  used  the  phrases  in  his  auditor's  hearing — undoubtedly  contributed 
largely  to  his  popularity ;  but  these  accomplishments  were  secondary  in  power 
to  the  nameless  something  lauded  by  Mrs.  Beau  Monde.  His  own  sex  recognized 
the  charm  more  willingly  than  they  are  wont  to  acknowledge  the  claims  to  favor- 
itism of  one  who  is  the  woman's  darling  of  his  set.  The  graceful  insouciance 
that  artfully  concealed  his  consciousness  of  his  degree,  as  "  pet  of  the  petti- 
coats, "  his  gay  good  humor,  his  fund  of  anecdote  and  repartee,  made  him  as 
welcome  at  bachelors'  wine  and  dinner  parties  as  in  mixed  companies.  If  his 
negligent  saunter  through  the  assembly  room,  his  deliberate  articulation  and 
grave,  deferential  bend  before  his  fair  vassals,  provoked  ill-nature  to  the  charge 
of  puppyism,  the  censor  was  silenced  by  tales  of  his  proficiency  in  manly  sports  ; 
how  in  the  gymnasium  and  billiard  room,  upon  the  cricket  green  and  skating 
pond,  he  had  few  equals,  so  seldom  found  a  superior,  that  his  exploits  had  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

After  all,  however,  his  brightest  bays  were  gained  in  his  character  as  carpet 
knight.  Trained  coquettes  and  professional  flirts,  flushed  by  a  long  course  of 
victories,  had  put  confident  lances  in  rest  and  run  vain-glorious  tilts  with  him. 
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He  was  always  ready  to  accept  each  challenge  ;  ready  to  become  for  a  few  days, 
or,  in  exceptionally  tough  cases,  a  few  weeks,  the  apparent  captive  of  the  ambi- 
tious belle.  The  approach  of  proud  humility,  than  which  nothing  could  have 
been  more  opposed  to  servility  of  spirit  or  demeanor ;  the  gradual,  and  finally 
rapt  absorption  of  his  every  faculty  and  sentiment  into  his  unspoken  adoration 
of  her  whose  chains  he  wore ;  the  delicate  appreciation  of  each  shade  of  feeling 
and  thought  and  prescience  of  each  desire  ;  above  all,  his  singular  power  of 
adaptation  to  the  various  phases  of  character  set  for  his  reading — could  hardly 
fail,  first,  to  disarm,  then  to  flatter,  finally,  to  captivate. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  career,  when  he  had  entered  his  nine-and-twentieth 
year,  nobody  said  openly  of  him  that  his  business  in  life  was  to  win  hearts  for 
the  pleasure  of  breaking  them.  If  he  had  broken  any,  his  victims  made  no 
moan.  In  the  cases  of  the  veteran  coquettes  alluded  to  just  now,  sympathy 
would  have  been  thrown  away.  There  were  stealthy  whispers  to  the  effect, 
however,  that  others,  less  wary,  had  been  drawn  into  his  snare  ;  had  dreamed  of 
love,  and,  awakening  to  anguished  perception  of  their  folly,  had  shrouded  bleed- 
ing hearts  in  robes  of  pride,  or  Christian  resignation,  and  lived  on,  outwardly 
as  little  changed  by  the  experience  as  was  he.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  these  cautious  rumors  lent  lustre  to  his  fame,  instead  of  tarnishing  it ;  that 
dozens  of  intrepid  damsels  were  wrought  by  the  hearing  into  a  Curtius-like  spirit 
of  self-immolation  ;  panted  to  leap,  bedecked  in  their  bravest  array,  into  the 
gulf  which  yawned  to  destroy  the  safety  of  the  whole  sisterhood  of  marriageable 
women  in  the  classic  town  of  Hamilton.  The  envious,  nor  the  prudish,  stigma- 
tized him  as  a  lady-killer.  The  coarse  term  would  be  an  insult  to  his  refinement, 
his  notable  honor,  and  equally  notable  kindness  of  heart  He  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  charming  of  men,  a  social  diamond  of  the  first  water,  although 
the  obtuse  daughters  of  the  Beechdale  manse  did  not  discern  it. 

What  marvel  that  he,  sitting  among  the  roses  in  the  arbor,  found  infinite 
diversion  in  the  recollection  that  he  was  pronounced  by  Jessie  "  positively 
homely,"  utterly  unattractive  beside  her  handsome  lover,  and  that  her  more  dis- 
creet sister  had  mildly  echoed  her  disappointment  .•* 

"Fot'/d  qui  devient  itttiressant ! ''''  he  said,  when  he  was  through  laughing, 
"  What  wouldn't  I  give  to  publish  this  verdict,  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  in 
Hamilton  1 " 

With  that,  he  pulled  down  a  branch  of  musk  roses  nodding  above  his  head  ; 
broke  it,  tore  off  the  petals  until  he  had  a  double  handful,  and  buried  his  face  in 
the  odorous  mass.  Roy  came  up  with  him  as  the  sound  of  low,  sweet  singing 
moved  the  stillness  of  the  garden  and  the  sunset  into  music.  The  songstress 
was  Jessie,  lying  within  her  oriel  window  alone,  and  gazing  at  the  amber  ocean 
billowing  above  the  purple  hills  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley.  Her  rich  contralto 
voice  was  like  the  colored  light  and  the  musk  roses,  Orrin  thought,  in  no  wise 
tempted  to  dislike  or  underrate  her  because  she  did  not  value  him  properly. 
That  mistake  would  right  itself  by-and-bye.  Was  he  not  going  to  stay  in  Beech- 
dale  a  month  ? 

This  was  what  she  sang,  never  dreaming  of  the  audience,  fit,  but  few,  hidden 
in  the  blossoming  thicket : 

Sleeping,  I  dreamed,  love — dreamed,  love,  of  thee ; 
O'er  the  bright  wave,  love,  floating  were  we. 
Light  in  thy  fair  hair  played  the  soft  wind, 
Gently  thy  white  arms  round  me  were  twined. 
And  as  thy  song,  love,  swelled  o'er  the  sea. 
Fondly  thy  blue  eyes  beamed,  love,  on  me. 
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Neither  of  the  cousins  stirred  until  the  song  was  finished,  when  a  robin  in 
the  nearest  elm  began  his  vespers. 

"  This  is  Arcadia  !  "  said  Orrin,  ravishing  another  spray — ^great,  white  roses, 
this  time,  with  creamy  hearts. 

"  It  is  hojneP^  replied  the  other,  softly. 

Orrin  appeared  not  to  hear  him. 

"  Or  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  ! "  he  went  on,  drawing  in  long  breaths  of  per- 
fume.    Here  are 

Timid  jasmine  buds  that  keep 
Their  odor  to  themselves  all  day, 
But  Afvhen  the  sunlight  dies  away, 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out — 

roses  of  Kathay  and  bulbuls — and  Nourmahal ! " 

Roy  looked  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

"If  you  have  pulled  enough  of  Eunice's  roses  to  pieces,  to  satisfy  your 
destructive  proclivities,  we  will  go  in,"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

Something  in  his  friend's  eye  and  tone  disinclined  him  to  pursue  the  theme. 
He  could  not  suspect  him  of  an  intention  to  ridicule  Jessie  or  her  home,  but  he 
felt  the  absence  of  sympathy  with  his  own  mood. 

"Are  they  hers  f  "  asked  the  other,  brushing  the  wasted  leaves  in  an  unheeded 
shower  to  the  floor. 

Roy  paid  no  regard  to  the  emphasis.  He  was  strangely  averse  to  talking 
about  Jessie  at  that  moment. 

"  They  are,"  he  said,  simply,  leading  the  way  to  the  house,  Orrin  treading  on 
the  scattered  flakes  of  fragrance,  to  gain  the  entrance  of  the  bower.  "  She  is 
an  able  florist." 

No  one,  excepting  Jessie,  observed  that  Mr.  Wyllys  did  not  accost  her  of  his 
own  accord,  while  they  were  at  tea,  which  was  set  out  upon  a  small  table  near 
the  large  window  in  the  parlor.  She,  used  to  petting,  and  what  might  have  been 
considered,  by  an  impartial  judge,  more  than  her  share  of  general  attention,  and 
a  trifle  nervous,  withal,  in  her  desire  to  produce  an  agreeable  impression  upon 
Roy's  kinsman,  did  remark  it,  and  was  conscience-smitten  by  the  fear  lest  her 
chagrin,  at  beholding  a  man  so  unlike  her  preconceived  ideal,  had  been  reflected 
in  her  manner.  She  seized  an  opportunity,  therefore,  when  Roy  rolled  the  table 
to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  to  court  Orrin's  notice. 

"So  you  ascended  our  Mont  Blanc,  this  afternoon?"  she  said,  smiling 
engagingly.  "  I  must  retract  my  saucy  innuendoes,  touching  your  fondness  for 
ease." 

He  was  quite  near  her,  but  he  must  have  been  inattentive,  for  he  turned  his 
face  to  her  with — "  Pardon  me  !     I  did  not  catch  your  observation  !  " 

"It  was  nothing  so  dignified  as  an  observation,"  she  retorted,  coloring  and 
laughing.  "  If  I  were  to  repeat  it,  you  would  be  reminded  of  the  poor  girl  whose 
complaint,  '  the  soup  is  hot ! '  uttered,  confidentially,  to  a  deaf  old  lady  who 
chanced  to  sit  next  her  at  a  dinner  party,  was  the  signal  for  the  solemn  produc- 
tion of  an  ear-trumpet,  and  the  request — audible  to  all  present — 'A  very  profound 
and  interesting  observation,  I  doubt  not,  my  dear !  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
repeating  it  ? ' " 

Mr.  Wyllys  laughed  in  well-bred  moderation,  that,  somehow,  made  Jessie 
feel  that  her  little  story  was  not  very  amusing,  and  had  been  tamely  told. 

"  I  submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  deafness,  rather  than  annoy  you  by  the 
ear-trumpet,"  was  his  answer. 

Bowing,  in  quitting  her,  he  followed  Mr.  Kirke  to  another  window. 
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"  We  were  speaking  of  Ruskin's  '  Stones  of  Venice,*  to-day,"  Jessie  heard 
him  begin. 

She  had  read  the  book,  and  would  have  enjoyed  listening  to  their  opinion  of 
it,  as  did  Eunice,  to  whom  Mr.  Wyllys  appealed,  at  her  reentrance,  setting  a 
chair  for  her  by  her  father's,  and  establishing  himself  in  front  of  them. 

Roy,  apparently,  did  not  object  to  this  arrangement,  for  he  drew  a  stool  to 
the  sofa,  and  talked  to  Jessie,  aside,  of  things  that  would  have  interested  her 
beyond  all  other  subjects,  but  for  the  sight  of  that  group  in  the  moonlight  that 
now  flooded  the  room.  It  kept  astir  the  uneasy  sensation  produced  by  Mr. 
Wyllys'  marked  avoidance  of  her  at  tea  time.  While  her  hand  lay  within  her 
lover's,  and  her  ear  drank  in  all  he  said,  and  her  heart  beat  fast  and  warm,  as  he, 
only,  could  make  it  pulsate,  she  was  ashamed  to  catch  herself  watching  the  slen» 
der  figure,  bending  easily  forward,  his  elbow  upon  the  table  at  his  side,  his  chin 
upon  his  hand,  sometimes  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention,  while  her  father 
or  Eunice  spoke,  sometimes  speaking  earnestly — she  was  sure  eloquently — in 
the  low,  cleverly-modulated  accents  of  which  he  was  the  consummate  master. 
Did  he  then  regard  her  as  a  feather-ljrained  rattle;  a  forward  school-girl,  of 
whose  prattle  he  was  weary  already,  and  whom  he  adjudged  incapable  of  entering 
into,  or  appreciating,  intellectual  conversation  ? 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  escaped  her,  when  she  reached  this  point. 

Roy  looked  amazed — almost  aghast — as  well  he  might.  He  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  description  of  their  future  home,  prefatory  of  a  hint  he  deemed  it  best  to 
drop,  relative  to  a  petition  he  had  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  college  in  which 
he  was  professor.  This  asked  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might  perfect 
himself  in  the  German  language,  and  one  or  two  other  branches  of  his  profes- 
sion. Orrin  had  brought  him  letters  of  approbation  from  the  body  named,  and 
the  time  had  come  when  he  must  feel  his  way  gently  to  the  announcement  of  the 
approaching  separation. 

"  My  darling  !  "  he  said.     "  What  is  it  ?    Are  you  in  pain  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Not  my  foot ! "  seeing  him  look  at  it.  "  I  have  a  desperate  heart- 
ache !  I  shall  never  be  good  and  wise  enough  for  you,  Roy  !  And  you  will  dis- 
cover this  for  yourself,  one  day  !  " 

"  That  is  the  only  really  foolish  thing  I  have  ever  heard  you  say,"  returned 
he,  in  fond  raillery.  "  I  am  tormented,  without  intermission,  by  the  conviction 
that  I  am  unworthy  of  your  regard,  so  we  will  let  the  one  fear  neutralize  the 
other.  Love  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dear.  It  will  melt  down  these  stubborn 
doubts ;  these  flint-stones  of  fancied  incompatibility,  that  fret  our  hearts  when 
we  meditate  upon  the  chances  that  we  shall  make  one  another  happy." 

"  But,  if  I  were  sedate  and  discreet ;  cautious  what  I  say,  and  to  whom  I  say 
it — more  learned  and  beautiful — more  like  the  blessed  old  Euna,  over  there, 
you  see  " — in  real  mortification — "  I  cannot  express  the  wish  to  reform  without 
falHng  into  my  nonsensical  tricks  of  speech  !  " 

Roy  could  not  preserve  his  gravity. 

"  I  am  not  laughing  at  you ! "  he  whispered,  as  she  flung  her  arm  over  her 
eyes.  "  What  has  moved  you  to  this  sensitiveness,  and  with  me  ?  I  could  not 
but  compare  my  sentiments,  in  surveying  the  pattern  bride  you  would  give  me, 
with  those  of  Jacob,  who  was  put  off"  with  the  demure  Leah,  when  he  had  bar- 
gained for  witching,  wicked  Rachel.  Then,  again,  Eunice,  or  one  like  her,  would 
never  elect  to  marry  me.  It  is  dissimilarity  in  certain  characteristics  that  pro- 
vides the  best  sauce  for  courtship.  Your  sister,  for  instance,  would  be  happiest 
if  married  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Wyllys,  the  salient  points  of  whose  character  are 
just  those  which  she  has  not" 
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"  In  other  words,  you  think  the  interests  of  the  drama  demand  that  I  should 
do  the  light  comedy,  as  a  counterpoise  to  your  heavy  tragedy  ? "  said  Jessie, 
appeased.  "  I  am  sure  I  could  never  like  your  cousin — or  one  like  him — well 
enough  to  marry  him." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  it,"  rejoined  Roy,  playfully.  "  But  do  not,  on  that 
account,  shut  your  eyes  to  his  real  excellence.  You  will  be  great  friends  in 
time,  I  hoge.  He  is  to  be  your  brother,  remember — ^for  I  have  no  other.  As  a 
preliminary  to  your  better  understanding  of— and,  consequently,  better  liking 
for — him,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  for  some  music." 

Orrin  obeyed  the  call,  but  not  with  alacrity.  He  seemed  altogether  content 
with  his  location  and  his  companions. 

"  Please  do  not  order  lights  !  "  he  said  to  Eunice,  who  arose  with  him.  "  No 
illumination  can  be  preferable  to  the  mountain  moonlight.  It  is  radiance  clarified 
to  purity." 

It  revealed  to  him,  from  his  seat  upon  the  music-stool,  a  picture  he  was  artist 
enough  to  enjoy.  Jessie's  white  dress  and  pillows  were  flecked  by  the  irregular 
tracery  of  vine-shadows,  but,  through  an  opening  in  the  leafy  lattice,  the  moon 
poured  a  stream  of  light  upon  her  face  and  bust,  revealing  even  the  gleam  of  the 
betrothal  ring  upon  the  hand  slipped  under  her  cheek.  Roy  had  opened  the 
piano,  and  now  stood  at  her  feet  in  the  shade,  leaning  against  the  wall — a  dark, 
motionless  sentinel,  with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head,  listening  to  the  music,  or 
watchful  of  her. 

The  player  essayed  no  scientific  surprises ;  no  juggling  complication  of  fingers 
and  notes.  He  began  with  a  moonlight  sonata,  the  original  theme  of  which 
might  have  been  rung  by  fairy  hands  upon  the  jessamine  bells,  "giving  their 
delicious  secrets  out "  under  the  weight  of  Summer  dew.  From  this  he  strayed 
into  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;"  thence  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
musical  paradoxes,  "  Songs  without  Words,"  and  there  rested. 

"  More — please  !  "  entreated  Jessie,  in  dreamy  delight. 

Both  hands  were  folded  under  her  cheek  now,  and  she  had  not  moved  since 
he  finished  the  fairy  sonata.     "  This  is  Elysium  ! " 

"  But  sing,  Orrin,  won't  you  ?  "  asked  Roy. 

So  long  as  his  cousin's  music  brought  his  darling  more  pleasure  than  did 
conversation  with  himself,  the  generous  fellow  would  add  to  her  gratification. 

If  the  performer's  first  selection  harmonized  less  perfectly  with  the  hush  and 
chastened  lustre  of  the  evening  than  his  unsyllabled  melodies  had  done,  he  was 
excusable,  since  it  developed  the  best  tones  of  his  voice.  It  was  Mrs.  Norton's 
sea  lyric,  "  The  Outward  Bound."  His  auditors  felt  the  rush  of  the  favoring 
wind  that  had  sprung  up  at  dawn ;  heard  the  flap  of  the  sails,  as  they  filled,  and 
the  creak  of  the  line  that  strained  at  the  anchor ;  saw  the  knot  of  parting  friends  ; 
the  close,  tight  hand-clasp,  that  helped  force  back  the  tears  from  eyes  that  would 
smile  farewell. 

"  It  is  a  fine  old  song,"  said  Mr.  Kirke.  "  I  heard  it  many  years  ago.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Wyllys,  for  reviving  the  memory. 

"  This  generation  has  nothing  that  can  compare  worthily  with  the  music  of 
Other  days,"  replied  Orrin's  voice  from  his  shaded  corner.  "  The  true  lover  of 
the  art  must  turn  from  the  pot  poiirri  of  the  modern  opera,  the  unflavored  whey 
of  fashionable  ballads,  with  the  craving  of  him  who,  having  tasted  the  mellow 
wine,  refuses  the  new — *  for  he  saith,  the  old  is  better.' " 

"  '  To  weep  is  a  woman's  part,'  "  quoted  Jessie,  dissatisfiedly.  "  I  don't  like 
that  line   of  your  song,  Mr.  Wyllys  !     If  your  outward   bound  had  admitted 
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mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  to  the  parting  banquet,  they  would  have  borne  them- 
selves bravely,  as  did  their  masculine  comrades,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
*  sparkling  brimmer,'  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  poetical  name  for  a  potion  known, 
hereabouts,  as  mountain  dew,  or  ^  Dutch  courage.'  But,  if  the  poets  are  to  be 
believed,  Niobe  was  the  prototype  woman." 

"  Your  quarrel  is  with  one  of  your  own  sex.  Miss  Jessie,  not  with  me  or 
mine,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder.     "  Mrs.  Norton  wrote  the  offensive  line." 

"  There  is  something  very  like  it  in  Kingsley's  *  Three  P'ishers,'  "  said  Roy,  to 
cover  Jessie's  trifling  discomfiture.     "  Let  us  have  that  next." 

Mr.  Wyllys  sang  it,  giving  to  the  refrain  a  weary  sadness,  exceeding  pathos. 
He  knew  how  effective  this  was,  when  he  saw  Jessie's  hand  steal  up  to  her  eyes. 
She  did  not  plead  for  more,  or  cavil  at  "  Men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep,"  when  he  left  the  instrument,  and  sauntered  back  to  the  window  where 
Eunice  was  sitting. 

"If  you  and  your  father  are  not  afraid  of  the  dew,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
mountains  in  this  light,"  he  said,  persuasively.  "  Dare  you  walk  for  a  little  while 
upon  the  porch  ?  " 

The  three  went  out  together. 

"  Don't  stay  here,  Roy  !  "  begged  Jessie.  "The  view  must  be  fine,  to-night. 
It  is  not  fair  that  you  should  be  tied  to  my  side  all  the  time.  1  feel  as  if  I  were 
defrauding  your  cousin,  while  you  remain  with  me." 

"  You  must  continue  to  upbraid  yourself  with  the  theft,  then,"  answered  Roy, 
reseating  himself  upon  the  ottoman,  and  drawing  her  head  to  his  shoulder. 
"  Or,  rather,  my  pet,  you  must  cease  to  imagine  that  I  could  prefer  any  other 
society  to  yours,  any  scene  to  the  delicious  seclusion  of  this  —  our  betrothal- 
nook.  Orrin  knows  all.  He  has  fine  tact,  and  comprehends  how  precious  to  me 
is  every  hour  passed  with  you." 

This  was  a  plausible  solution  of  the  reserve  which  puzzled  and  pained  her. 
Jessie  tried  to  receive  it  in  full  faith,  and  forgot  to  watch  the  forms  flitting  before 
the  two  windows  opening  upon  the  piazza.  When  the  party  broke  up  for  the 
night  she  extended  her  hand  to  Orrin  in  cousinly  fi-eedom. 

"  I  mean  to  make  my  trial  effort  at  sitting  up  to-morrow,"  she  said,  blithely. 
"And  we  will  have  some  music.  Euna  doesn't  sing,  but  she  will  play  our  ac- 
companiments, since  Mr.  Fordham  disdains  the  piano." 

"  I  threw  a  number  of  instrumental  duets  into  my  trunk  yesterday,"  exclaimed 
Orrin,  eagerly,  to  Miss  Kirke.  "  I  did  not  then  know  why.  I  understand  now 
that  there  was  a  kind  Providence  in  it.     We  will  practice  them  together." 

Jessie  had  never  been  jealous  of  Eunice  in  her  life.  Her  disposition  was 
generous  as  it  was  impetuous.  She  did  not  care — she  said  to  herself,  in  review- 
ing the  events  of  a  day  that  sent  her  to  her  pillow  tired,  but  sleepless — that  Mr. 
Wyllys  had  openly  preferred  her  sister's  companionship  to  hers ;  that  he  had 
scarcely  noticed  her  proposal  about  the  music  in  his  desire  to  play  with  Eunice ; 
but  she  was  conscious  of  a  discordant  jar  in  her  memories  of  the  evening  that 
would  else  have  been  all  brightness,  whenever  she  reverted  to  her  repeated 
efforts  to  scale  the  barriers  of  the  strangerhood  that  should  not  have  existed 
between  them  for  a  moment  after  he  heard  Roy's  story,  and  the  adroit  rebuffs 
that  had  met  each  of  these. 

"  Yet  Roy  declares  that  his  cousin  approves  entirely  of  our  engagement ;  that 
he  said  many  pleasant  things  of  me,"  she  reassured  her  anxious  heart  by  saying. 
"I  must  make  him  like  me  for  myself— not  merely  because  I  am  Roy's  choice.'* 

From  which  soliloquy  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Wyllys  had  led  off 
with  a  winning  card. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


A  WEEK  had  passed  since  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  life  in  the  Parsonage  had 
been,  in  outward  aspect,  like  the  weather — still  and  sunny.  Roy  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  of  each  forenoon  with  his  betrothed.  Orrin  never  made  his  appearance 
there  until  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  the  cousins  came  up  from  the  hotel 
together,  and  seldom  returned  to  their  lodgings  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Kirke  had  daily  interviews  with  Mr,  Wyllys  in  the  course  of  his  walks  and 
rides,  and  invariably  brought  home  accounts  of  his  suavity,  wit  and  varied  in- 
formation, which  were  listened  to  and  indorsed  by  Eunice,  which  Jessie  heard 
with  growing  bewilderment  at  the  chance  or  purpose  that  withheld  her  from 
participation  in  what  was  freely  enjoyed  by  her  father  and  sister.  Even  their 
music  practice  had  not  melted  the  ice  that  lay  an  impassive  mass  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  his  deportment,  when  he  approached  or  addressed  her.  Her  live- 
liest sallies  and  most  friendly  overtures  met  with  a  response,  ready  and  civil,  in- 
deed, but  so  unlike  the  gentle  courtesy,  the  kindliness  and  respect  of  his  beha- 
vior to  Eunice,  that  nothing  but  a  spirit  determined  and  unsuspicious  of  evil,  as 
was  our  heroine's,  could  have  kept  her  to  her  resolve  to  win  his  friendship. 

Roy  found  her  very  charming  under  the  light  veil  of  pensiveness  this  secret 
solicitude  cast  over  her.  She  never  intimated  to  him  that  his  kinsman  had  not 
met  her  expectation  in  every  respect.  She  was  thankful,  instead,  her  betrothed 
did  not  see  for  himself  that  all  was  not  right  between  them.  Some  day,  when 
the  frost  was  quite  dispelled,  they  would  all  laugh  over  it  together — her  fears, 
her  innocent  stratagems  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  object,  Orrin's  stateliness, 
and  Roy's  blindness  to  her  perturbation.  She  had  not  heard  of  the  German 
University  scheme.  It  was  unlike  Roy  Fordham  to  hang  back  from  making  a 
revelation  which  must  come  in  the  end,  and  which  could  cause  no  more  pain  now 
than  at  the  close  of  his  vacation.  Mr.  Kirke  urged  the  propriety  of  a  prompt 
disclosure,  and  Roy  acquiesced  in  his  judgment — and  still  delayed.  Was  it  lov- 
ing consideration  for  her,  or  presentiment,  that  struck  him  with  dumbness  ? 

The  lovers  sat  on  the  piazza,  one  afternoon,  just  after  the  sunset  repast. 
Jessie's  "  trial  effort "  had  been  made  with  ease  that  augured  rapid  recovery,  but 
she  was  forbidden  to  walk  without  assistance,  or  to  bear  her  whole  weight  upon 
the  injured  foot. 

"  fiut  I  feel  well  enough  to  run  a  race  with  you  down  to  the  mill ! "  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  venerable  building  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  "  You  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  perversity  of  the  restless  thing  that  used  to  be  a  manageable  foot, 
when  I  was  allowed  to  walk  like  other  people.  I  have  a  terrific  attack  of  the 
fidgets." 

"  Penalty  of  insubordination — a  return  to  the  lounge  and  oriel  window  ! " 
smiled  Roy. 

"  That  would  be  no  punishment  at  all !  When  I  am  strong  and  active  again 
I  mean  often  to  play  helpless  upon  that  dear  old  lounge,  to  lie  within  the  win- 
dow and  dream.     I  love  it !  " 

Her  voice  sank  in  an  intonation  of  ineffable  tenderness,  that  went  to  Roy's 
heart  in  a  pang,  not  a  thrill.  This  evening  he  meant  to  tell  her  that  for  many 
months  she  must  sit  alone  in  what  he  had  named  their  betrothal-nook  ;  that  the 
year  they  had  incidentally  mentioned  as  the  period  of  their  engagement  must 
be  passed  apart  from  one  another.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  another  thing. 
If  she  asked  the  sacrifice  at  his  hands,  he  would  abandon  the  cherished  hope  of 
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years,  the  fruition  of  which  seemed  now  so  near,  and  she  should  never  know 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice.  She  was  so  dear  to  him !  this  incarnation  of  frolic,  pas- 
sion, and  fancies ;  whimsical,  varied,  but  all  beautiful  to  him ;  she,  whose  eyes 
deepened,  and  softened,  and  glowed  with  the  trembling  cadence  of  those  three 
words  :  "  I  love  it !  "  He  had  never  succeeded  in  telling  Orrin  why  he  loved 
her.  His  analysis  of  her  character  was  imperfect  and  cold.  But,  for  himself, 
he  knew  that  she  was  the  embodied  glory  of  his  life  ;  that  every  ray  which  kept 
his  heart  warm  and  bright,  with  a  very  summer  of  gladness,  could  be  traced  to 
her — her  love,  and  the  influence  the  consciousness  of  this  had  upon  his  thoughts 
of  the  present  and  dreams  of  days  to  come. 

"  We  will  build  one  like  it,  in  our  own  home,"  he  began,  enjoying,  in  the 
midst  of  his  dread  of  the  explanation  that  must  be  dallied  with  no  longer,  the 
crimson  flush  that  always  bathed  her  face  at  allusions  to  their  marriage.  "  Or- 
rin shall  sketch  it  for  me.     He  is  a  universal  genius." 

The  gate  swung  open  to  admit  a  visitor,  a  farmer's  lad,  in  whose  attempts  at 
self-education  the  young  professor  had  taken  lively  interest. 

"  I  found  this  in  the  field,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  to-day,"  he 
said,  laying  a  bit  of  stone  in  Roy's  hand.     "  I  think  there's  ore  in  it." 

Roy  inspected  it  closely. 

"  Jessie,  is  your  father  in  his  study  ?  " 

"  He  is,"  she  replied,  eyeing  the  intruder  less  amiably  than  her  lover  had 
done,  in  the  anticipation  of  the  prolonged  interruption. 

"  Mr.  Kirke  has  an  acid  that  will  test  this  in  a  few  moments,"  continued 
Fordham  to  the  boy.  "  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  little  while  ?  "  turning  to  his 
betrothed,  with  a  smile  loving  for  herself,  and  entreating  her  patience  for  his 
protege. 

Her  ill  humor  vanished  instantly  under  the  benignant  ray. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  heartily,  nodding  cordially  to  the  bashful  lad. 

"  He  is  the  noblest  man  God  ever  made  ! "  she  said,  aloud,  when  she  was 
alone. 

"  She  sat,  quietly  enjoying  the  breeze  from  the  mountains,  the  sunset  clouds, 
the  incense  from  the  flower-garden,  and  the  hum  of  the  mill-wheel,  mentally 
recapitulating  her  hero's  perfections,  until  her  heart  swelled  with  happy  sighs, 
and  she  saw  the  landscape  through  an  iridescent  haze. 

"  I  am  a  baby  !  "  was  her  indignant  ejaculation,  as  she  cleared  her  eyes  with 
an  impatient  brush  of  her  hand.     I  grow  more  ridiculous  every  day  !  " 

As  a  means  of  growing  wiser,  she  fell  to  watching  her  sister  and  Orrin  Wyl- 
lys,  who  were  busy  tying  up  wandering  rose  branches  in  Eunice's  pet  labyrinth. 

"  Euna  is  handsome  this  Summer,"  she  reflected,  affectionately  complacent. 
"  That  lawn  with  the  forget-me-not  sprig  becomes  her.  But  she  wouldn't  let 
me  put  those  lily-buds  in  her  hair  !  Her  only  fault  is  a  tendency  to  primness. 
I  am  glad  she  and  Mr.  Wyllis  get  on  so  well  together.  He  evidently  admires 
her,  and  she  likes  to  talk  with  him  !  " 

Rambling  on  discursively,  she  struck  upon  an  idea,  too  fraught  with  delight- 
some mischief  not  to  urge  her  to  immediate  action.  Eunice's  face  was  not 
toward  her,  and  Orrin  was  concealed  by  a  tall  shrub.  The  grassy  alley  leading 
from  the  porch  to  where  they  were  standing  would  not  give  back  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  How  frightened  and  amazed  the  careful  elder  would  be,  if  she  were 
to  steal  down  the  walk  and  present  herself  before  her !  How  solemnly  Orrin 
would  look  on  while  she  submitted  to  be  lectured  for  her  imprudence,  and  how 
she,  in  the  end,  would  triumph  over  her  custodians,  Roy  included,  who,  by  the 
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way,  was  staying  away  an  unconscionable  time  !  when  she  should  demonstrate 
that  she  knew  better  than  they  what  she  could  do  and  bear  ;  that  she  was  none 
the  worse  for  the  escapade  that  had  wrought  their  consternation  ! 

Her  eyes  gleaming  with  mirth,  she  arose  cautiously,  favoring  the  unused 
joint,  and  stepped  oiF  the  low  piazza.  Even  when  she  felt  the  cool,  delicious 
velvet  of  the  turf  under  foot,  she  steadied  herself  by  grasping  the  nearest 
objects  that  offered  a  support.  First,  it  was  a  clump  of  box  ;  then,  the  stout, 
prickly  branches  of  a  Japan  apple-tree  ;  then,  a  fan-shaped  trellis,  covered  witli 
cypress  vine.  She  would  do  nothing  rashly — would  come  to  her  own  by  degrees. 
But  when  another  step  would  bring  her  within  arm's  length  of  the  amateur  flor- 
ists, she  trod  firmly  upon  both  feet,  and,  feeling  neither  pain  nor  weakness, 
laughed  aloud  in  wicked  glee,  and  took  that  step.  She  saw  Eunice  start  and 
grow  white  ;  saw  Orrin's  grave  yet  courtly  surprise  as  he  advanced  to  offer  his 
arm.  Ere  he  could  reach  her,  the  treacherous  ankle  gave  way  with  a  wrench 
that  drove  breath  and  sense  in  one  quick,  shuddering  breath,  from  her  body. 

As  they  left  her,  she  heard,  like  a  strain  of  far-off  music,  a  voice  say  in  her 
ear,  "  My  poor  child  !  "  had  a  faint  thought  that  strong  arms  received  her.  Then 
all  was  a  blank  until  she  awoke  upon  her  lounge,  her  face  and  hair  dripping ;  the 
scent  of  sal  volatile  tingling  in  her  nostrils,  and  a  cluster  of  anxious  faces  about 
her.  Eunice's  was  the  first  she  knew — then  Roy's.  He  was  on  his  knees  by 
her,  chafing  her  hands.  She  pulled  them  feebly  from  his  hold,  and  clasped  them 
about  his  neck,  hiding  her  face  upon  his  bosom. 

"  Oh,  Roy  !     I  was  very  wrong  !  very  foolish  !     Don't  scold  me  !  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  he  said,  soothingly.  "  Nobody  thinks  of  scolding  you  !  If 
you  apologize  to  any  one,  it  must  be  to  this  gentleman.  He  brought  you  into 
the  house,  and  I  suspect  his  arms  want  looking  after  more  than  your  foot  does." 

He  laughed,  not  quite  steadily,  in  saying  it,  and  Jessie  felt  his  fingers  tighten 
upon  hers.  She  flushed  up  rosily — was  quite  herself  again,  as  she  looked  around 
for  Orrin.  He  was  in  the  rear  of  the  family  party,  as  was  seemly,  but  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  her  with  a  singular  fixedness,  the  irids  closed  in  upon  a  spark  that 
flashed  and  pierced  like  steel.  Involuntarily  she  shut  hers,  for  a  second,  as  if 
blinded. 

He  came  forward  at  that. 
"  Do  not  believe  him  ! "  said  the  same  voice  that  had  sent  its  echo  through 
her  swoon.  "  I  am  none  the  worse  for  the  slight  exertion.  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  having  been  near  enough  to  help  you  when  you  fainted — am  very 
glad  you  are  better.  Come  with  me,  Roy  !  Here  is  the  doctor  !  If  he  scolds 
you,  pray  consider  me  your  champion  !  " 

The  doctor,  being  an  old  friend,  did  scold  the  "  madcap,"  who  had,  he  for  a 
while  averred,  undone  his  and  Nature's  fortnight's  work.  Relenting,  finally,  at 
Jessie's  pretty  show  of  penitence,  he  confessed  that  less  harm  had  been  done 
than  he.  had  expected,  and  contented  himself  by  sentencing  the  recusant  to  two 
days'  confinement  to  the  sofa  and  serious  meditation  upon  what  might  have  been 
the  result  of  her  imprudence — her  reckless  step. 

"  My  misstep,  you  mean  !  "  returned  the  incorrigible  patient.  "  If  I  had  not 
lain  here  so  long  already  as  to  forget  how  to  walk  straightly  and  squarely,  and 
to  maintain  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  would  not  have  happened." 

Altogether,  the  evening  was  gayer  than  usual  to  all.     Jessie's  spirits  were 
exuberant  to  a*  degree  her  sister  feared  was  hysterical,  and  Orrin  seconded  her 
sallies  with  a  quieter  humor,  that  amused  the  rest  and  delighted  her. 
38 
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"It  was  worth  my  while  to  faint ! "  she  owned  to  him,  sotto  voce^  when  he 
came  up  to  say  "  Good  night." 

Her  cheeks  were  red  with  excitement ;  her  eyes  laughed  up  into  his  with  arch 
meaning  that  was  very  enchanting,  and  very  indiscreet.  His  pupils  contracted 
suddenly  to  the  blue  spark,  and  his  left  palm  covered  the  little  hand  he  held 
within  his  right 

"  You  are  very  kind  ! "  was  all  he  said  with  his  lips. 

"  What  treason  are  you  two  whispering  here  ?  "  questioned  Roy. 

"Nothing  that  concerns  you  in  the  least,"  answered  Jessie,  saucily.  "We 
will  keep  our  own  counsel — won't  we  ? "  to  Orrin. 

He  was  too  sensible  to  lie  awake,  thinking,  at  an  hour  when  people  with  easy 
consciences  and  gutta-percha  hearts  are  wont  to  sleep  soundest.  Nor  had  he 
ever  contracted  the  very  unsafe  and  irrational  habit  of  talking  audibly  to  himself 
— and  to  which  poor  Jessie  was  addicted.  Yet  he  had  his  thought,  as  he  put  out 
the  candle  in  his  bedroom  that  night. 

"  She  is  either  a  born  flirt,  and  over-anxious  to  exercise  her  calling,  or  she  is 
the  most  charming,  because  the  most  novel,  compound  of  naivete,  cleverness  and 
feeling,  that  has  crossed  my  path  for  many  a  day.    In  either  case,  she  is  a  study." 

The  best  and  the  worst  women  were  with  him  resolved  into  that — studies,  all 
— and  when  they  had  fed  his  vanity  and  ministered  to  his  personal  gratification, 
they  were  laid  aside  for  other  specimens.  As  the  dissecter  of  men's  bodies  soon 
loses  his  reverence  for  whatever  of  divinity  the  common  mind  may  discern  in  the 
human  form ;  as  the  anemone  and  the  nettle  are  to  the  botanist  but  different 
combinations  of  stamen,  pistil  and  petal — so  your  professed  student  of  character, 
your  mortal  searcher  and  tryer  of  souls,  merges  heart  into  head  in  the  practice 
of  his  art.  Sorrow  has  no  sacredness  ;  love  no  warming  purity;  pain  no  appeal 
to  him.  Sensibilities  are  interesting  only  as  they  quiver  and  shrink  beneath  his 
touch  ;  affection  is  his  plaything ;  blasted  hopes,  withered  and  wounded  hearts 
are  the  inconsidered  di^bris  of  the  sacrificial  honors  done  to  the  ensanguined 
Moloch  of  his  Self- Love. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  call  such  ornaments  of  society.  A  better,  because  truer, 
name  would  be  the  Thugs  of  Civilization, 


WORDS  AND  THEIR  USES. 


EITHER  AND   NEITHER :    SOME  MISUSED  WORDS  I   SHALL  AND   WILL. 

HOBBES  puts  the  right  use  of  words  in  a  clear,  honest  light,  in  a  passage 
of  his  "  Leviathan,"  where  he  says :  "  Seeing  that  truth  consisteth  in 
the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth 
had  need  to  remember  what  every  name  he  useth  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  ac- 
cordingly ;  or  else  he  will  find  himself  entangled  in  words  as  a  bird  in  lime- 
twigs— the  more  he  struggles  the  more  belimed ; "  adding,  in  the  same  passage, 
this  caution  :  "  Words  are  wise  men's  counters — they  do  but  reckon  by  them  ; 
but  they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle, 
a  Cicero,  a  Thomas  [k  Kempis],  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever." 

Either  is  a  singular  word.  It  means,  and  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  has 
meant,  in  the  best  usage,  one  of  two  and  both  of  two.  As  both  means  two  taken 
together,  so  either  means  two  considered  separately.  Thus,  "  On  either  side  of 
the  river  was  the  tree  of  life,"  means  that  the  tree  was  seen  on  both  sides ;  but, 
"  Take  either  side  of  the  river,"  means  that  each  of  the  two  sides  may  be  taken, 
but  not  both  at  once.  It  is  well  to  assert  this  claim  for  either ^  because  it  has 
been  questioned  by  some  purists.  And  yet,  for  instance,  if  a  mother,  anxious 
for  the  settlement  of  her  two  daughters,  should  tell  an  eligible  gentleman  tliat 
he  might  have  either  of  them,  it  would  not  be  safe,  they  not  being  in  Utah,  for 
him  to  conclude  that  she  meant  he  might  take  both.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
explain  how  this  word  means  both  one  and  two,  and  how  it  can  yet  be  used 
without  causing  any  confusion  for  intelligent  people.  Either^  being  compounded 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  aeg,  every  and  hwzejjer,  which  of  two,  and  so  meaning  every 
which,  or  one,  of  two,  should  strictly  be  used  only  with  reference  to  two  objects. 
But  very  long  usage  and  high  authority  can  be  shown  for  its  application  to  three 
or  more  objects,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  lexicographers  from  Johnson 
to  Webster ;  of  which  convenience  and  logical  consistency  may  be  pleaded  in 
justification.  Neither,  being  but  the  negative  of  either,  conforms  to  like  usage. 
Either,  used  separately,  is  responded  to  by  or,  and  fteither  by  nor:  thus — 
either  this  or  that,  neither  this  nor  that.  This  rule,  which  is  absolute,  is  fre- 
quently violated.  Some  people,  not  uneducated,  seem  to  think  that  \i  either  has 
been  preceded  by  a  negation  it  should  be  followed  by  nor.  They  would  write, 
for  instance,  a  passage  in  Bacon's  "  New  Atlantis  "  thus  :  "  We  never  heard  of 
any  ship  that  had  been  seen  to  arrive  upon  any  shore  of  Europe ;  no,  nor  of 
either  the  East  nor  the  West  Indies."  But  Bacon  wrote,  correctly,  "nor  of 
either  the  East  or  the  West  Indies."  The  introduction  of  a  second  nor  in  such 
sentences  involves  the  use  of  two  negatives  in  the  same  assertion.  It  is  like 
He  had'nt  none.  The  pronunciation  of  either  and  neither  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, but,  it  would  seem,  needlessly.  The  best  uscige  is  even  more  controlling 
in  pronunciation  than  in  other  departments  of  language ;  but  usage  itself  is  guided 
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by  analogy.  The  analogically  correct  pronunciation  of  these  words  is  what  we 
call  the  Irish  one,  ayther  and  naytherj  the  diphthong  having  the  sound  it  has  in 
a  large  family  of  words  in  which  the  dipthong  ei  is  the  emphasized  vowel  sound 
— weight,  freight,  deign,  vein,  obeisance,  &c.  This  sound,  too,  has  come  down 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  word  in  that  language 
being  (Egperj  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
the  language  of  the  educated  Irish  Englishman  is  analogically  correct,  and  in 
conformity  to  ancient  custom.  His  pronunciation  of  certain  syllables  in  ^/ which 
have  acquired  in  English  usage  the  sound  of  e  long,  as,  for  example,  conceit^ 
receive,  and  which  he  pronounces  consayt,  resayve,  is  analogically  and  historically 
correct.  E  had  of  old  the  sound  of  a  long,  and  /  the  sound  of  e,  especially  in 
words  which  came  to  us  from  or  through  the  Norman  French.  But  ayther  and 
nayther,  being  antiquated  and  Irish,  analogy  and  the  best  usage  require  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  eether  and  neether.  For  the  pronunciation  i-thcr  and  ni-thery 
with  the  /  long,  which  is  sometimes  heard,  there  is  not  the  authority  either  of 
analogy  or  the  best  speakers.  It  is  an  affectation,  and,  in  thi§  country,  a  copy  of 
a  second-rate  British  affectation.  Persons  of  the  best  education  and  the  highest 
social  position  in  England  say  eether  and  neether. 

Adjectives  in  En. — Unless  a  stand  is  made  by  the  ^vriters  and  speakers 
who  guide  the  course  of  language  (I  mean  not  only  scholars  and  men  of  letters, 
but  the  great  mass  of  well-educated  and  socially-cultivated  people),  we  shall  lose 
entirely  a  certain  class  of  words — adjectives  in  en  formed  from  nouns — which 
ccntribute  much  to  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  our  language.  Threaden  is 
hopelessly  gone  ;  and,  rarely  needed,  will  be  little  missed.  Golden,  brazen,  leadett, 
leathern,  wheaten,  oaten  and  ivaxen  are  in  more  or  less  advanced  stages  of 
departure.  They  all  appear  in  poetry,  but  are  not  often  used  for  the  everyday 
needs  of  life,  except  in  figurative  language.  Most  people  would  say,  a  gold 
candlestick,  a  brass  faucet,  a  lead  pipe,  and  so  forth ;  but  a  golden  harvest,  a 
brazen  face,  a  leaden  sky.  The  most  untaught,  or  the  most  eccentric  person 
would  hardly  say,  a  brass  face,  or  a  lead  sky.  The  adjective  in  en  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  the  expression  of  likeness  ;  whereas  it  was  formed  to  express  sub- 
stance, of  course  including  likeness.  Golden,  meaning  made  of  gold,  and,  of 
course,  like  gold,  now  is  generally  used  to  mean  the  latter  only ;  and,  for  the 
former  sense,  the  noun  gold  is  used  as  an  adjective.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  not 
only  because  the  formation  in  question  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  our  language,  but 
because  its  loss  is  a  real  impoverishment  of  our  vocabulary,  compelling  us  to  put 
one  word  to  two  uses,  and  also  because  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  what  we 
much  need — dissyllables,  the  last  syllable  of  which  is  unaccented.  In  proportion 
as  a  language  lacks  such  words,  it  lacks  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  a  flowing 
rhythm,  and  becomes  stiff  and  chalk-knuckled.  Compare  the  sound  of  a  golden 
crown,  a  leaden  weight,  a  wheaten  loaf,  with  that  of  a  gold  crown,  a  lead  weight, 
a  wheat  loaf.  To  a  person  who  has  an  ear  for  rhythm  the  former  is  agreeable,  the 
latter  harsh  and  offensive.  To  any  one  the  former  phrases  are  easier  of  utter- 
ance than  the  latter.  The  adjectives  in  en  can  be  saved  if  we  will,  and  they  are 
well  worth  saving.  If  those  who  are  strong  enough  do  not  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  them,  we  shall  soon  be  wearing  wool  clothes  ;  we  shall  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  wooden  house  and  a  wood-house ;  we  shall  be  talking  of 
the  North  States  and  the  South  States,  the  East  and  the  West  States  ;  and  when 
we  go  back  to  the  old  well,  we  shall  find  there  an  oak  bucket,  which,  in  losing 
half  its  distinctive  epithet,  will  have  lost  half  the  association  and  all  the  beauty 
of  its  name.     In  an  old  inventory  before  me,  which  was  made  about  the  yeai 
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1600,  there  are  these  items :  "A  tynnen  quart,  lod.j  a  square  tynnen  pot,  6^." 
Better  go  back  to  tynnen  than  lose  golden  and  its  fellows. 

Convene  is  much  perverted  from  its  true  meaning  by  many  people  who  can- 
not be  called  illiterate.  Thus :  The  President  convened  Congress.  Convene 
(from  con  and  vetiio)  means  to  come  together.  The  right  word  in  this  case  is 
convoke,  which  (from  con  and  voco)  means  to  call  together.  The  President  con- 
vokes Congress  in  special  session,  and  then  Congress  convenes.  Convc?ie  is 
misused  in  the  Constitution  itself  which  is  singularly  free  from-  errors  in  the  use 
of  language. 

Commence. — There  is  a  British  misuse  of  this  word  which  is  remarkably 
coarse  and  careless.  British  writers  of  all  grades  but  the  very  highest  will  say, 
for  instance,  that  a  man  went  to  London  and  commenced  poet,  of  commenced 
politician.  Mr.  Swinburne  even  says  that  "  Blake  commenced  pupil."  A  man 
may  commence  life  as  an  author,  or  a  politician,  or  he  may  commence  a  book  or 
any  other  task,  although  it  is  better  to  say  he  begins  either.  But  it  is  either  a 
state  or  an  action  tfiat  he  commences.  Commence  cannot  be  properly  predicated 
of  a  noun  which  does  not  express  the  idea  of  continuance.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
woman  commences  married  life,  or  that  she  commences  jilting  ;  but  not  that  she 
commences  wife,  or  commences  jilt,  any  more  than  that  she  ends  huzzy. 

Sample  Room. — This  confluent  eruption  has  appeared  on  sign-boards  all 
over  New  York  during  the  last  few  years.  Thus  used  it  means,  not  a  room  in 
which  samples  are  displayed,  but  simply  a  place  at  which  spirits  and  beer  may 
be  had  by  the  glass,  and  is  a  nauseous  attempt  to  sweeten  bar-room,  ale-house 
and  tavern.  Its  history  is  a  very  disgusting  one.  It  first  appeared  in  small, 
shame-faced  letters  over  the  doors  of  partitions  put  up  across  the  back  part  of 
certain  so-called  wholesale  wine  and  liquor  stores  ;  and  it  told  of  men  sponging 
up  liquor  by  samples  until  it  became  necessary  to  say  that  if  they  "  sampled  " 
they  must  pay ;  and  then  of  the  self-styled  wholesale  wine  merchant,  who  was 
above  keeping  a  bar,  finding  that  it  was  profitable  as  well  as  gentlemanly  to  ask 
acquaintances  to  "  sample  "  his  liquors  ;  and  of  this  sham  being  kept  up  until  a 
screen  or  partition  had  to  be  put  up  to  hide  the  multitudinous  "  samplers  "  and 
the  multifarious  "  sampling  "  from  the  public  and  the  police  ;  and,  finally,  of  the 
spread  of  this  "  gentlemanly  "  way  of  keeping  a  tippling  house  ;  so  that  the  very 
sight  of  the  word  is  enough  to  make  one's  gorge  rise.  Very  worthy  and  well- 
behaved,  and  even  intelligent  men,  do  keep  bars  and  taverns  ;  but  if  they  do,  let 
them  say  so.  When  I  see  sample  room  over  a  door,  I  feel  a  respect  for  a  bar- 
room, and  as  if  I  could  take  to  my  heart  a  man  who  owned  that  he  kept  a  grog- 
shop. 

Section. — A  horrible  Americanism  for  neighborhood,  vicinity,  quarter,  re- 
gion ;  as,  for  instance,  our  section,  this  section  of  country.  It  is  Western,  of 
course,  but  has  crept  eastward  against  the  tide.  It  is  the  result  of  the  division 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  at  the  West,  for  purposes  of  sale,  into  sections  based 
upon  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Emigrant  parties  would  buy  and  settle 
upon  a  quarter-section  of  land  ;  and  they  continued  talking  about  their  section, 
even  after  they  had  homes,  and  neighborhoods,  towns,  villages  and  counties  ;  a 
fashion  which,  even  with  them,  should  have  had  its  day,  and  in  which  they 
should  not  be  imitated. 

Extend. — The  fondness  for  fine  words  leads  lecture  committees,  and  other 
like  public  bodies,  to  propose  to  "  extend  an  invitation "  to  one  distinguished 
man  or  other,  instead  of  merely  inviting  him,  or  giving  him  an  invitation  ;  and 
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in  the  dedication  of  a  book  before  me,  of  some  ability,  upon  an  important  literary 
subject,  the  compliment  is  said  to  be  paid  "  in  remembrance  of  the  kind  interest 
extended  to  the  author."  An  interest  may  be  taken  or  shown  in  a  man,  or  his 
labors ;  but  to  extend  interest  is  merely  to  make  interest  larger.  A  man  who 
who  has  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  company,  and  puts  in  ten  thousand  more,  ex- 
tends his  interest  in  that  company.  And,  moreover,  as  extend  (from  ex  and 
teftdo)  means  merely  to  stretch  forth,  it  is  much  better  to  say  that  a  man  put 
out,  offered,  or  stretched  forth  his  hand  than  that  he  extended  it.  Shakespeare 
makes  the  pompous,  pragmatical  Malvolio  say :  "  I  extend  my  hand  to  him, 
thus  ; "  but  Paul  "  stretched  forth  the  hand  and  answered  for  himself."  This, 
however,  is  a  question  of  taste,  not  of  correctness. 

EvERY.^^A  gross  misuse  of  this  word  has  been  brought  into  vogue  within 
the  last  few  years — the  first  offenders  having  been  people  who  wished  to  be 
elegant,  but  who  did  not  know  enough  to  be  correct ;  the  others  being  their 
thoughtless  followers.  Thus,  a  manager  is  reported  as  having  said  that  as  a  cer- 
tain actor  has  recovered  his  health,  he,  the  manager,  "has  every  confidence  in 
announcing  him ; "  and  we  see  grateful  people  acknowledging,  in  testimonials, 
that  in  their  trouble  such  and  such  a  captain,  or  landlord,  "  rendered  them  every 
assistance."  This  is  absurdly  wrong.  Every  is  separative,  and  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  a  whole  composed  of  many  individuals.  Composed  originally  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cefer^  ever,  and  alc^  each,  its  course  of  descent  has  been  everale, 
everilk^  everech,  every.  It  means  each  of  all,  not  all  in  mass.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its  very  nature  inseparable.  The  manager 
might  as  well  have  said  that  he  had  multitudinous  confidence.  He  meant  per- 
fect or  entire  confidence  ;  and  the  grateful  people,  that  the  captain  rendered  them 
all  possible  assistance.  Such  a  sentence,  too,  as  the  following,  from  the  work  of 
an  admired  novelist,  is  absurd  :  "  Every  human  being  has  this  in  common."  All 
human  beings  might  have  something  in  common  ;  but  what  every  man  has,  he 
has  individually  for  himself 

Real  Estate  is  a  compound  that  has  no  proper  place  in  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  where  it  is  a  mere  pretentious  intruder  from  the  technical  province 
of  law.  Law  makes  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal  estate  ;  but  a  man  does 
not,  therefore,  talk  of  drawing  some  personal  estate  from  the  bank,  or  going  to 
Tiffany's  to  buy  some  personal  estate  for  his  wife  ;  nor,  when  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  national  debt,  does  he  ask  how  personal  estate  is  selling.  He  draws 
money,  buys  jewels,  asks  the  price  of  bonds.  Real  estate,  as  ordinarily  used,  is 
a  mere  big-sounding,  vulgar  phrase  for  house  and  land,  and,  so  used,  is  a  marked 
and  unjustifiable  Americanism. 

Ventilate. — One  of  my  correspondents  objects,  as  many  other  persons 
have  objected,  to  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  into  discussion, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  neologism.  This  use,  of  course,  is  metaphorical ;  and 
while  we  may  say  that  a  man  airs  his  notions  at  a  public  meeting  or  in  a  newspa- 
per, I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  the  good  taste  of  saying  that  he  ventilates  them. 
But  this  use  of  ventilate  is  not  a  neologism,  as  appears  by  this  passage  in  a  state 
paper  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  quoted  by  Froude :  "  Nor  shall  it  ever 
be  seen  that  the  king's  cause  shall  be  ventilated  or  decided  in  any  place  out  of 
his  own  realm." 

Religion  is  constantly  used  as  if  it  were  a  synonyme  oi piety,  to  the  obliter- 
ation of  a  very  important  distinction  in  ethics,  and  the  consequent  misleading  of 
many  minds.     Religion  is  a  bond,  according  to  which  all  who  acknowledge  it 
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assume  the  performance  of  certain  duties  and  rites  having  relation  to  a  supreme 
being,  or  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  or  to  both.  Piety  is  that  motive  of 
human  action  which  has  its  spring  in  the  desire  to  do  good,  in  the  reverence  for 
what  is  good,  and  in  the  spontaneous  respect  for  the  claims  of  kindred  or  grati- 
tude. There  are  many  religions  :  there  is  but  one  piety.  Judaism  is  a  religion  ; 
Mohammedanism  is  a  religion  ;  Christianity  has  become  a  religion,  within  which 
are  two  religions,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  And  as  to  which  of 
all  these  is  the  true  religion,  very  different  views  are  honestly  held  by  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  all  of  whom  may  be  pious 
with  the  same  piety.  Socrates  inculcated  piety;  but  when  on  his  death-bed, 
with  his  last  breath,  he  reminded  his  friend  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  he 
conformed  to  the  rites  of  a  religion  he  was  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  under- 
mine. When  Christ  kept  the  Passover,  he  conformed  to  a  rite  of  Judaism  into 
which  he  had  been  born  and  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  But  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  chiefly  because  he  taught  the  needless- 
ness  of  that  very  religion.  The  Sermon  in  the  Mount  teaches  not  religion,  but 
piety. 

Balance,  in  the  sense  of  rest,  remainder,  residue,  remnant,  is  an  abomina- 
tion. Balance  is  metaphorically  the  difference  between  two  sides  of  an  account — 
the  amount  which  is  necessary  to  make  one  equal  to  the  other.  It  is  not  the 
rest,  the  remainder.  And  yet  we  continually  hear  of  the  balance  of  this  or 
that  thing,  even  the  balance  of  a  congregation  or  an  army  !  Thus  language  can 
be  made  hideous.  A 

Storm  is  misused  by  many  people,  who  say  that  it  is  storming  when  they 
mean  merely  that  it  is  raining.  A  storm  is  a  tumult,  a  commotion  of  the 
elements  ;  but  rain  may  fall  as  gently  as  mercy.  There  are  dry  storms.  Women 
sometimes  storm  in  this  way ;  with  little  effect,  however,  except  upon  very  weak 
brethren.  But  the  gentle  rain  from  a  fair  woman's  eyes,  few  human  creatures, 
not  of  her  own  sex,  can  resist.  A  dry  storm  not  unfrequently  passes  off  in  rain. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  confusion  of  the  two  words. 

Loan  is  not  a  verb,  but  a  noun.  A  loan  is  the  act  of  lending  or  the  thing 
lent :  the  word  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  lasnan,  to  lend^ 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  means  lent.  It  may  sound  larger  to  some  people  to 
say  that  they  loaned,  than  that  they  lent,  a  thousand  dollars  ;  more  as  if  the  loan 
were  an  important  transaction ;  but  that  can  be  only  because  they  are  either 
ignorant  or  snobbish. 

Shall  and  Will. — The  distinction  between  these  words,  although  very 
clear  when  it  is  once  apprehended,  is  very  apt  to  be  disregarded  by  persons  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  early  intercourse  with  educated  English  people. 
I  mean  English  in  blood  and  breeding ;  for,  as  the  traveller  found  that  in  Paris 
even  the  children  can  speak  French,  so  in  New  England  it  is  noteworthy  that 
even  the  boys  and  girls  playing  on  the  commons  use  shall  and  will  correctly ; 
and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  fairly  educated  people  of  English  stock  do  the  same  ;  while  by  Scotch- 
men and  Irishmen,  even  when  they  are  professionally  men  of  letters,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  the  words 
are  used  without  discriminination,  or,  if  discrimination  is  attempted,  will  is  given, 
the  place  cf  shall,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  English 
scholar  of  Mr.  Marsh's  eminence  should  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
distinction  between  these  words  "  has,  at  present,  no  logical  value  or  significance 
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whatever,"  and  have  ventured  the  prediction  that  "at  no  very  distant  day 
this  verbal  quibble  will  disappear,  and  that  one  of  the  auxiliaries  will  be 
employed  with  all  persons  of  the  nominative,  exclusively  as  the  sign  of  the 
future,  and  the  other  only  as  an  expression  of  purpose  or  authority." 
The  distinction  between  shall  and  -zc///,  as  auxiliary  verbs  to  be  used  with 
various  persons  as  nominatives,  is  a  verbal  quibble,  just  as  any  distinction 
is  a  quibble  to  persons  too  ignorant,  too  dull,  or  too  careless  for  its 
apprehension.  So,  and  even  yet  more,  is  the  distinction  between  be,  aniy 
art,  is,  and  are,  a  quibble.  All  these  words  express  exactly  the  same  thought — 
that  of  present  existence.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  distinction  between 
them,  as  in  use  with  various  persons  as  nominatives,  be  swept  away,  so  that, 
instead  of  entangling  ourselves  in  the  subtle  intricacies  of  /  am,  thou  art,  he  is^ 
ive  are,  you  are,  they  are,  which  are  of  no  logical  value  or  significance,  we  may 
say,  with  all  the  charm  and  the  force  of  simplicity,  /  be,  thou  be,  he  be,  we  be,  you 
be,  they  be  f — as,  in  fact,  some  very  worthy  people  do,  and  manage  to  make  them- 
selves understood.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  suffer  a  smart  little  verbal  shock 
when  the  Irish  servant  says  :  "  Will  I  put  some  more  coal  on  the  fire  ? "  And 
why  should  we  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  laugh  at  the  story  of  the  Frenchman, 
who,  falling  into  the  water,  cried  out,  as  he  was  going  down  :  "  I  vill  drown,  and 
nobody  shall  help  me  ?  "  But  those  who  have  genuine,  well-trained  English 
tongues  and  ears  are  shocked,  and  do  laugh.  The  reason  of  the  distinction 
is  regarded  by  most  writers  upon  language  as  very  difl[icult  of  explanation. 
Essays  have  been  written  upon  the  question  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head  even  made  a 
little  book  about  it ;  but  no  one  has  yet  traced  the  usage  so  clearly  to  its  origin 
as  to  satisfy  all  philologists.  Without  pretending  to  do  what  so  many  others 
have  failed  in  doing,  I  shall  give  the  explanation  which  is  satisfactory  to  me. 
The  radical  signification  of  will  (Anglo-Saxon,  willan)  is  purpose,  intention, 
determination  ;  that  of  j//d;// (Anglo-Saxon,  sceal,  ought)  is  obligation.  /  will  do 
means,  I  purpose  doing — I  am  determined  to  do.  /  shall  do  means,  radically,  I 
ought  to  do ;  and  as  a  man  is  supposed  to  do  what  he  sees  he  ought  to  do,  / 
shall  do  came  to  mean,  I  am  about  doing — to  be,  in  fact,  a  mere  announcement 
of  future  action,  more  or  less  remote.  But  ^o  you  shall  do  means,  radically,  you 
ought  to  do;  and,  therefore,  unless  we  mean  to  impose  an  obligation  or  to 
announce  an  action  on  the  part  of  another  person,  over  whom  we  claim  some 
control,  shall,  in  speaking  of  the  mere  future  voluntary  action  of  another  per- 
son, is  inappropriate ;  and  we  therefore  say  you  will,  assuming  that  it  is  the 
volition  of  the  other  person  to  do  thus  or  so.  Hence,  in  merely  announcing 
future  action,  we  say,  I  or  we  shall,  you,  he,  or  they  will;  and,  in  declaring  pur- 
pose on  our  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  another,  obligation,  or  inevitable  action, 
v/hich  we  mean  to  control,  we  say,  I  or  we  will,  you,  he,  or  they  shall.  Official 
orders,  which  are  in  the  forin  you  will,  are  but  a  seeming  exception  to  this  rule 
of  speech,  which  they,  in  fact,  illustrate.  For  in  them  the  courtesy  of  superior 
to  subordinate,  carried  to  the  extreme  even  in  giving  command,  avoids  the  sem- 
blance of  compulsion,  while  it  assumes  obedience  in  its  very  language.  Should 
and  would  follow,  of  course,  the  fortunes  of  shall  and  will;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing short  dialogue,  I  have  given,  I  believe,  easily-apprehended  examples  of  all 
the  proper  uses  of  these  words,  the  discrimination  of  which  is  found  by  some 
persons  so  difficult.  A  husband  is  supposed  to  be  trying  to  induce  his  reluc- 
tant wife  to  go  fi-om  their  suburban  home  to  the  city  for  a  day  or  two. 

He.  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow.     Of  course  you  will  ? 

She.  No,  thank  you.  I  shall  not  go.  I  shall  wait  for  better  weather,  if  that 
will  ever  come.     When  shall  we  have  three  fair  days  together  again  ? 
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He.  Don't  mind  that  You  should  go.  I  should  like  to  have  you  hear 
Parepa. 

She.  No,  no ;  I  will  not  go. 

He  [to  hitnself\.  But  you  shall  go,  in  spite  of  the  weather  and  of  yourself. 
\To  her].  Well,  remember  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  have  your  company.  Do  come  :  you  will  enjoy  the  opera ;  and  you 
shall  have  the  nicest  possible  supper  at  Delmonico's. 

She.  No  ;  I  should  not  enjoy  the  opera.  There  are  no  singers  worth  listen- 
ing to ;  and  I  wouldn't  walk  to  the  end  of  the  drive  for  the  best  supper  Del- 
monico  will  ever  cook.  A  man  seems  to  think  that  any  human  creature  would 
do  anything  for  something  good  to  eat. 

He.  Most  human  creatures  will. 

She.  I  shall  stay  at  home,  and  you  shall  have  your  opera  and  your  supper 
all  to  yourself. 

He.  Well,  if  you  will  stay  at  home,  you  shall ;  and  if  you  won't  have  the 
supper,  you  shan't.  But  my  trip  will  be  dull  without  you.  I  shall  be  bored  to 
death — that  is,  unless,  indeed,  your  friend  Mrs.  Dashatt  Mann  should  go  to  town 
to-morrow,  as  she  said  she  thought  that  she  would  ;  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  meet 
at  the  opera,  and  she  and  her  nieces  will  sup  with  me. 

She  [to  herself].  My  dear  friend  Mrs.  Dashatt  Mann  !  And  so  that  woman 
will  be  at  her  old  tricks  with  my  husband  again.  But  she  shall  find  that  I  am 
mistress  of  this  situation,  in  spite  of  her  big  black  eyes  and  her  big  white  shoul- 
ders. [To  him].  John,  why  should  you  waste  yourself  upon  those  ugly,  giggling 
girls  ?  To  be  sure,  she's  a  fine  woman  enough ;  that  is,  if  you  will  buy  your 
beauty  by  the  pound  ;  but  they  ! 

He.  Oh  !  think  what  I  will  about  that,  I  must  take  them,  for  politeness'  sake ; 
and,  indeed,  although  the  lady  is  a  matron,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  proper  to  take 
her  alone,  would  it  ?    What  should  you  say  ? 

She.  Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps.  But  it  don't  much  matter ;  she  can  take 
care  of  herself,  I  should  think.  She's  no  chicken  ;  she'll  never  see  forty  again. 
But  it's  too  bad  you  should  be  bored  with  her  nieces — and  sitice  you're  bent  on 
having  me  go  with  you — and — after  all,  I  should  like  to  hear  Parepa — and — you 
shan't  be  going  about  with  those  cackling  girls — well,  John,  dear,  I'll  go. 

The  only  passage  in  this  colloquy  which  seems  to  me  to  need  a  word  of  expla- 
nation, is  that  in  which  the  lady  says  to  herself  that  her  friend  Mrs.  D.  Mann 
'■'■  shall  find"  that  some  one  else  is  mistress  of  the  situation.  It  would  have 
been  quite  correct  for  the  wife  to  say  "she  will  find,"  etc.  But,  in  that  case, 
she  would  merely  have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  a  future  occurrence.  By  using 
shall,  she  not  only  predicts  with  emphasis,  but  claims  the  power  to  make  her 
prediction  good.  I  have  given  my  readers  this  colloquy,  because  more  can  be 
gained  toward  the  proper  use  of  these  words  through  example  than  from  pre- 
cept. It  seems  to  be  instinctively  apprehended — imbibed.  Association  and 
early  habit  cause  many  people,  who  are  far  from  being  well  educated,  and  who 
are  entirely  unconscious  as  to  their  speech,  to  be  unerring  in  their  use  of  this 
idiom,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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STRETCHING  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  is  the  beautiful  group  of 
islands  composing  the  Japanese  Empire.  They  represent  a  total  area  of 
270,000  square  miles,  which  is  twice  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  an  estimated 
population  of  30,000,000. 

Until  visited  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  1852,  this  distant  country  was  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  dream-land,  or  as  belonging  to  another  world.  Its  distance, 
its  self-imposed  isolation,  the  mystery  of  its  internal  life  and  national  existence, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  the  last  land  to  be  opened  and  explored  by  the  enter- 
prise and  power  of  modern  civilization,  awakened  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
breast  of  every  lover  of  history,  progress,  and  the  development  of  human 
knowledge. 

As  a  result  of  Perry's  visit,  four  years  afterward,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendly  intercourse  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Taicoon  of  Japan.  Thus,  after  two  centuries  of  seclusion  and  national  hermit- 
age, the  most  important  era  of  Japanese  history  was  inaugurated  by  the  opening 
of  three  of  its  ports  to  the  civilized  world. 

Very  soon  after  this  event  I  took  up  my  abode  at  one  of  the  Japanese  islands, 
which,  for  the  subsequent  five  years,  became  my  home.  If  bewildered  at  first 
setting  foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  mysterious  land,  and  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  everything  around  me,  I  was  certainly  far  more 
so  when,  after  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  sat  down  to  study 
the  history,  government,  laws,  and  customs  of  this  strange  people.  Some  results 
of  this  study  I  now  propose  to  give. 

Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Japanese  compare  the  world,  in  their  account  of  the 
creation,  to  an  egg — the  germ  or  vivifying  principle  of  which  was  a  spirit,  or 
kami.  After  myriads  of  ages,  during  which  the  world  was  inhabited  only  by 
spirits,  and  was  gradually  becoming  fitted  for  the  abode  of  man,  a  human  pair 
appear,  and  give  birth  to  a  female  child,  named  Ten-she-o-dai-gin,  or  daughter 
of  heaven.  She,  they  claim,  is  the  progenitor  of  their  race,  their  first  earthly 
Micado,  and  the  long  line  of  their  spiritual  emperors  are  her  lineal  descendants. 

It  is  not  till  many  hundred  years  later,  or  about  659  B.  C,  that  their  mytho- 
logical history  closes,  and  their  authentic  record  begins.  This  latter  history  is 
inaugurated  by  the  accession  to  the  Micadoship  of  the  lineal  heir,  Gimutenno. 
He  goes  forth,  with  sword  in  hand,  subduing  the  various  tribes,  who  were  little 
more  than  bands  of  robbers  ;  surveys  the  country,  divides  it  into  provinces,  and, 
having  everywhere  established  his  power,  founds  the  Japanese  Empire. 

The  Portuguese,  the  most  enterprising  commercial  nation  of  that  age,  claim 
the  actual  discovery  of  Japan,  in  the  year  1 542,  forty-five  years  after  the  doubling 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
mariners.     Through  this  channel  the  Japanese  had  a  new  and  broad  avenue 
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opened  for  entering  upon  a  still  higher  grade  of  civilization,  and  one  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  their  Celestial  neighbors,  which  they  had  already  absorbed. 

The  Portuguese  were  kindly  received,  and  then  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
English,  who,  all  in  turn  and  together,  enjoyed  Japanese  trade  and  confidence. 
For  a  century  rapid  strides  were  made  by  this  people,  in  all  or  most  that  belonged 
to  the  civilization  of  the  West,  and  a  commerce,  comparable  with  that  of  any  of 
V  the  Oriental  countries,  was  being  carried  on  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Portuguese,  more  especially,  wherever  they  went,  were  accompanied  by 
friars,  mostly  Franciscan,  and  the  building  of  churches  and  the  apostacy  of  the 
people  was  among  the  first,  and  most  energetically  conducted,  works  of  Asiatic 
pioneering.  Their  success  in  Japan  was  almost  unparalleled.  During  this 
period  of  Western  intercourse  religious  toleration  was  the  policy  of  the  Japanese 
emperors— one  having  said,  on  being  asked  n  regard  to  the  admission  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  "  as  there  were  already  many  sects,  one  more  could  do  no  harm." 
Many  of  the  most  powerful  princes  ultimately  became  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  as  well  as  thousands  of  the  common  people. 

Not  content  with  great  progress  in  gaining  spiritual  dominion,  these  Papal 
disciples  finally  showed  signs  of  a  desire  for  temporal  power.  Becoming  alarmed 
at  this  new  phase  of  Jesuit  influence,  as  well  as  at  the  arbitrary  and  dictatorial 
tone  of  the  various  Western  powers  with  which  they  had  commercial  intercourse, 
the  Japanese  emperor  determined  to  expel  all  foreigners,  close  the  country,  and 
enter  upon  that  system  of  seclusion  which,  as  we  know,  has  been  successful  for 
the  past  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Japan  has  two  emperors,  two  capitals,  and  the  dual  system  of  government 
which  it  implies.  The  Micado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  has  the  city  of  Miaco  for 
his  capital.  The  Taicoon,  or  temporal  emperor,  is  at  the  city  of  Yedo,  some  two 
hundred  miles  farther  north. 

Who  is  the  Micado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  and  who  the  Taicoon,  or  temporal 
emperor?  In  the  mythological  history  of  this  people,  Ten-she-o-dai-gin,  or 
daughter  of  the  first  pair,  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  their  race,  their  first 
Micado ;  and  the  long  line  of  spiritual  emperors  are  her  lineal  descendants. 
This  story  is,  to  every  one  of  the  30,000,000  who  inhabit  these  islands,  what  the 
Bible  and  its  sacred  revelation  are  to  the  Christian  world.  The  unity  of  their 
race,  the  divine  origin  of  their  Micados,  and  the  infallibihty  of  their  ancient 
records  form  their  natural  religion ;  and,  though  the  Buddhist  faith  has  been 
engrafted  upon  it,  as  a  natural  principle  it  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  is  the  basis 
of  their  patriotism. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  Micadoship,  and  preservation,  inviolable,  of  its 
lineal  succession,  is  regarded  as  the  highest  duty  of  every  individual  of  their 
whole  race,  and  the  key-stone  to  their  national  existence.  If  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  it  does  not  matter  who  is  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  empire,  or 
whether  there  is  any  central  ruling  power  at  all.  The  nation  may  exist  for  ages 
as  a  confederation  of  princes  (as  it  has  at  various  periods  of  their  history),  each 
exercising  entire  control  over  the  domestic  aifairs,  uncontrolled  by  any  national 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  spiritual  emperor. 

About  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  civil  wars, 
which  were  the  frequent  result  of  this  condition  of  things,  a  successful  military 
chieftain,  by  the  name  of  Yorotomo,  having  brought  the  whole  country  under 
his  sway,  was  confirmed  by  the  Micado  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  Shiogoon,  or  Taicoon,  which 
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was  the  origin  of  the  dual  system  of  government,  implied  by  the  existence  of 
two  emperors. 

Since  that  time,  the  Micado's  real  power  is  only  reflected  as  derived  from  the 
strongest  party,  whether  it  be  the  Taicoon  or  a  combination  of  princes  sufficiently 
powerful  to  overthrow  his  government.  When  the  Taicoon  is  able  to  keep  in 
control  the  various  feudal  lords,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Micado's  veto. 
Once  on  the  throne,  the  Taicoon,  in  mock  solicitude  for  the  Micado's  ease  and 
dignity,  strips  him  of  all  power,  by  supporting  him  in  idleness  ;  and,  by  furnish- 
ing both  protection  and  the  necessities  of  life,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
have  even  a  body-guard  or  a  treasury,  by  which  he  might  oppose  the  Taicoon's 
civil  authority.  His  policy,  beside  this,  is  to  amuse  the  Micado  and  his  court,  so 
that  his  principal,  and,  as  many  say,  only,  occupation  is  the  following  out  of 
incomprehensible  labyrinths  of  meaningless  ceremony,  and  revelling  in  a  supe- 
riority of  rank  that  dwarfs  all  human  comprehension. 

The  political  condition  or  government  of  Japan  to-day  is  that  which  was  in- 
augurated by  Gongensama,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Of  the  numerous  feudal  lords  who  held  possession  of  the 
country  before  he  arose  to  power,  eighteen  of  the  larger  and  more  powerful  still 
hold  their  ancient  title  and  a  portion  of  their  former  estate.  These  are  called 
confederated  princes,  and  either  voluntarily  or  by  force  acknowledge  Gongen- 
sama on  his  assumption  of  the  Taicoonship  as  the  ruler  of  the  whole  nation. 
Thus  we  find  in  Japan,  at  the  present  time,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
princes — all  of  whom  exercise  more  or  less  control  over  their  own  domestic 
affairs,  sustain  large  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  have  all  the  governing  machinery 
of  independent  states.  With  the  exception  of  eighteen,  who  were  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  before  Gongensama  assumed  the  throne,  all  these  princes 
hold  their  titles,  estates,  and  lives  even,  subject  to  the  Taicoon. 

The  government,  though  feudal  in  its  character  and  origin,  resembles  more 
closely  a  constitutional  monarchy  than  any  other  form  of  rule,  being  based  on  a 
series  of  laws  equivalent  to  a  constitution.  He  is  aided  by  four  bodies  of  nobles, 
t\vo  hereditary,  who  act  as  imperial  counsellors,  and  two  elective  and  legislative, 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Eng- 
land. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  Europe  did  there  ever  exist  such  a  perfect 
feudal  system  as  in  Japan.  The  two  emperors,  the  eighteen  great  princes,  and 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty  smaller  ones,  with  other  hosts  of  servants  and  re- 
tainers, make  up  a  privileged  horde  in  number,  power  and  influence  which  no 
nation  in  any  age  of  the  world  has  been  ever  cursed  with.  The  badge  of  the 
aristocracy  is  the  long  and  short  sword  thrust  in  the  belt  at  the  left  side.  So 
immovable  are  these  barriers  of  society,  that  no  degree  of  merit,  talent  or  wealth 
can  transfer  one  of  low  birth  into  the  ranks  of  the  privileged  class. 

The  penal  laws  are  remarkably  severe.  Adultery,  and  theft  above  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  punished  by  decapitation,  arson  by  burning* at  the 
stake,  and  counterfeiting  by  crucifixion.  With  a  most  thorough  and  efficient 
police,  a  criminal  rarely  escapes  detection.  Contrary  to  the  generally-received 
belief,  that  punishment  is  immediate  and  summary,  a  vast  majority  die  in  prison 
before  their  cases  are  decided  by  the  constituted  tribunals.  Death  is  never 
inflicted  on  an  offender,  whatever  may  be  his  crime,  or  however  well  proven,  till 
he  makes  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt.  To  effect  this,  torture  is  resorted  to,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  innocent  men  often  acknowledge  the  commission  of 
crimes  in  order  to  escape  the  pain  of  the  rack. 
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Trials  are  conducted  in  secret,  before  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  two  devices  for  obtaining  truthful  testimony ;  the  first,  by  making  the 
witness  seal  his  evidence  by  a  drop  of  his  blood ;  the  second,  by  making  him 
responsible  for  the  conviction  of  the  accused — that  is  to  say,  if,  on  his  testimony, 
an  innocent  man  is  punished,  he  must  suffer  the  same  penalty. 

Hari  kiri,  or  self-destruction  for  criminal  offences,  is  only  practised  by  the 
privileged  class.  The  word  is  derived  from  two  others — hari^  bowels  ;  and  kiri, 
to.  cut.  It  is  rather  a  privilege,  and  is  permitted  for  certain  crimes  only.  In 
some  cases,  a  noble  not  only  has  the  opportunity  of  escaping  an  ignoble  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  but  saves  his  family  from  disgrace  and  his 
estate  from  confiscation.  In  others,  he  only  escapes  the  executioner,  while  all 
the  penalties  of  disinheritance  are  visited  on  his  descendants.  For  treason,  and 
for  the  profession  of  Christianity,  his  most  distant  kin  are  put  to  death  as  well 
as  himself.  No  pains  are  spared  to  impress  all  with  the  horrors  of  punishment ; 
and  the  bodies  or  heads  of  the  criminals  are  exposed  for  three  days,  charred  and 
mutilated,  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Most  private  disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration,  without  the  aid  of  the  police 
or  the  constituted  authorities.  The  arbitrators  are  usually  selected  from  among 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  disputants.  These  have  protracted  sittings,  and 
consume  far  more  time  in  feasting  than  in  actual  business,  and  that  at  the 
expense  of  the  parties  in  difficulty.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  dispu- 
tants are  usually  disposed  to  come  to  a  speedy  settlement,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  being  impoverished  by  the  appetites  of  their  improvised  lawyers. 

Piracy,  so  great  a  scourge  on  the  China  coast,  is  unknown  in  Japanese 
waters.  The  severity  of  the  law  against  dishonest  wrecking,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  its  execution,  are  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  more  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened nations.  Property  wrecked  on  the  most  thinly-inhabited  island  of  the  Jap- 
anese group  is  surer  of  recovery  than  on  the  shores  of  England  or  New  Jersey. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  the  American  bark  "  Chevalier,"  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  one  of  the  most  hostile  princes,  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. The  Japanese  rescued  them  at  the  utmost  peril  to  themselves.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  put  up  a  bathing  place,  and  an  apparatus  for  heating 
water,  as  a  daily  hot  bath  is  almost  a  religious  duty  with  "  7^/,"  and  the  Ameri- 
cans could  not  refuse  a  nightly  boil  without  running  the  risk  of  giving  offence. 
Every  article,  of  however  insignificant  value,  floating  ashore  from  the  chests  of 
the  sailors,  was  carefully  returned  to  its  proper  owner.  The  wrecking  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  a  government  officer,  and  everything  movable  was  brought 
to  Yokohama  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  Consul. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  civilization  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people  may  be  determined  at  a  glance,  by  the  manner  in  which  women  are 
treated,  and  by  the  view  taken  of  the  marriage  relation.  The  Japanese  acknowl- 
edge virtue  as  a  principle,  biit  fail  to  practise  it.  In  the  rural  districts,  women 
aid  in  harvesting,  but,  as  a  rule,  do  no  more  out-door  work  than  I  have  seen  per- 
formed by  their  sex  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Their  habits  of  living  being  very 
simple,  the  female  portion  of  the  family  have  much  leisure  for  the  use  of  the 
needle,  or  for  gossip  with  neighbors. 

Marriages  and  courtships  are  carried  on  by  "go-betweens,"  as  they  are 
termed,  and  the  smiles  and  kisses  of  the  blooming  lovers  must  be  transmitted 
by  the  same  agents  as  the  nuptial  contract. 

Divorces  are  resorted  to,  for  the  sake  of  a  change,  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  married  people,  before  ten  years  of  married  life.     The  legal  causes  of 
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divorce  are  put  down  as  seven,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  hus- 
band to  put  away  his  wife.  These  causes  are  :  Disrespect  to  parents,  inclina- 
tion to  make  trouble,  barrenness,  adultery,  dishonesty,  leprosy,  and  talkativeness. 
The  same  grounds  of  complaint,  unfortunately,  will  not  serve  the  wife  to  get  rid 
of  her  husband.  There  seems  to  be  a  limit,  however,  to  the  number  of  times  a 
man  can  be  divorced,  which  limit  is  stated  to  be  "7  1-2."  This  half  must  be,  I 
presume,  when  he  is  obliged  to  support  his  divorced  spouse. 

The  majority  of  both  sexes  can  read  and  write.  Ready  computation  is  an 
accomplishment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  characters,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
read  their  classics,  is  looked  upon  as  the  highest  of  educational  acquirements. 
In  modern  times,  Dutch  and  English  have  been  studied,  with  military  tactics 
and  chemistry;  but  these  have  been  attempted  by  so  few  as  hardly  to  be 
accounted  national  studies. 

Primary  schools  are  nearly  as  common  as  in  our  country,  and,  in  a  morning 
walk,  through  almost  any  of  the  valleys,  one  is  sure  to  meet  several  groups  of 
children,  with  books  and  noonday  meal,  wending  their  way  to  the  village  school. 
Music,  as  an  accomplishment,  is  studied  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  better 
classes. 

There  are  but  two  professions — doctor  and  priest.  The  doctor  ranks  as  one 
of  the  privileged  class,  is  the  most  consequential  man  in  the  village,  and  in  town 
holds  a  most  respectable  position.  The  theory  of  practice  is,  in  general,  Chinese, 
-which  is  a  system  of  the  merest  empiricism.  There  is  a  modern  school  which 
follows  the  teachings  of  the  Dutch.  These  practise  substantially  the  same  as 
ourselves,  and  use  most  of  our  staple  medicines.  In  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
the  use  of  mercurials,  they  outdo  our  most  ancient  Esculapians,  and,  for  the 
present  generation,  inflict  infinitely  more  harm  than  good. 

A  doctor  never  sends  a  bill.  That  would  make  him  a  trader,  which  his  caste 
scorns.  He  leaves  his  remuneration  to  his  patient's  generosity,  which  latter  all 
the  doctors  acknowledge  to  be  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  I  was  not  long,  from 
experience,  in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the 
country,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor  for  medical  aid  and  advice.  After 
nearly  two  weeks'  faithful  attendance,  he  declared  he  was  quite  well,  and,  pro- 
fessing himself  under  many  obligations,  assured  me  he  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  remunerate  me  for  my  services.  In  a  few  days,  accordingly,  he 
called,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue,  and,  with  considerable  ceremony,  pre- 
sented me,  through  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  a  small  box,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  very  carefully  folded  a  piece  of  paper.  Its  weight,  at  least,  was  encouraging, 
I  thought,  on  accepting  it  with  my  best  bow — for  want  of  any  other  polite  expres- 
sions of  thanks,  as  the  interview  was  conducted  in  the  native  tongue.  After  his 
departure,  I  sat  down  to  examine  my  fee.  The  nicely-folded  paper  on  top  con- 
tained a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  forty-two  cents,  and  the  box — half  a  pound 
of  isinglass  jelly,  sweetened  with  molasses. 

The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  essentially  Buddhist,  and  was  introduced 
from  China  A.  D.  532.  There  are  several  sects,  but  all  claim  a  common  origin. 
As  a  people,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  deep  religious  sentiments,  beyond 
those  founded  on  ignorance  and  superstition.  All  observe  days  of  feasting,  and 
celebrate  the  births  of  their  patron-gods.  The  priesthood  is  numerous  and 
powerful.  The  heads  of  the  various  orders  are  almost  like  princes — the  temples 
and  monasteries  over  which  they  preside  having  been  endowed  with  both  money 
and  land  by  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  In  order  to  more  effectually  eradicate 
all  traces  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  the  Emperor, 
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in  addition  to  the  fearful  persecution  which  followed  his  decree  of  expulsion, 
instituted  the  most  stringent  laws  against  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  made  it  obligatory  on  everybody  to  subscribe  himself  at  some  temple  as  a 
Buddhist,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  Christian,  which  is  worse  than  death,  as 
it  would  include  the  sacrifice  of  his  family  and  nearest  kinsmen  as  well  as  him- 
self So  rigid  is  this  system  of  requirements,  and  so  dangerous  is  it  even  to  talk 
of  Christianity,  that  the  most  abject  and  painful  fear  is  exhibited  by  all  Japanese 
at  its  very  mention.  I  have  seen  an  intelligent  and  more  than  usually  liberal 
native  drop  a  book  in  which  was  pictured  the  emblem  of  the  crucifixion,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  coal  of  fire,  and  by  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  I  induce  him  to 
touch  it  again. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Jesuits  were  expelled, 
and  yet  to-day,  at  the  entrance  of  every  village,  and  at  every  cross-road,  stands, 
as  a  prominent  object,  the  tablet  on  which  is  kept  ever  bright  the  inscription, 
naming  the  fearful  and  certain  punishments  provided  for  any  one  who  may 
profess  Christianity. 

Until  the  government  repeals  this  law,  our  missionaries  will  not  be  able  to 
make  many  converts  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  have  their  almost  fruitless  labor  for 
seven  years.  Take  oflf  the  restriction,  however,  and  no  more  encouraging  field  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  East.  The  Buddhist  priests  have  taught  the  people 
that  Christianity  is  a  system  of  witchcraft,  and  that  its  teachers  deal  in  charms 
and  incantations,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  symbols  of  their  profession. 
Profound  ignorance  exists  even  among  the  officers  of  government  as  to  what 
Christianity  really  is. 

A  foreign  mountebank  once  came  to  the  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  entertainment  to  the  Europeans.  He  announced  the  day  on  which  it  would 
take  place  by  a  handbill,  illustrated  by  a  man  holding  his  own  head  under  his 
arm.  The  English  printer,  who  struck  off  the  bills,  gave  them  to  his  Japanese 
servants  to  post  about  town.  They  had  but  half  completed  the  work,  however, 
before  the  card  was  observed  by  the  ever-vigilant  police,  and  the  alarm  given. 
The  Christians  had  again  appeared  !  They  had  seen,  with  their  own  eyes,  the 
emblem  of  their  order.  The  unfortunate  servants  were  immediately  seized  by  a 
strong  police  force,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  an  investigation  was  instituted. 
The  principal  in  the  affair,  however,  being  beyond  their  reach,  as  the  subject  of 
a  foreign  power,  they  were  brought  to  an  embarrassing  stand.  Something  must 
be  done,  or  they  would  be  thought  by  their  superiors  delinquent  in  duty ;  and, 
as  they  had  no  one  else  to  punish,  they  fell  on  the  two  unfortunate  servants. 
They  were,  accordingly,  beaten  and  tortured  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and 
thus  the  matter  ended. 

A  few  years  more  of  foreign  intercourse  will  make  the  Japanese  exceedingly 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance.  Even  now  they  look  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
priests  as  useless  and  a  nuisance ;  and,  in  fact,  a  more  ignorant,  bigoted,  lazy, 
dirty  class  of  human  beings  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  majority  live  by 
begging,  the  sale  of  charms  and  indulgences,  and  the  fees  connected  with 
burials.  A  man  who  cannot  pay  the  priest  of  a  temple  a  certain  yearly  tax, 
cannot  secure  to  himself  a  decent  interment,  as  no  burial  is  permitted  except 
under  priestly  supervision. 

From  the  encouragement  given  by  the  government  to  the  support  of  Buddhism 
as  the  national  religion,  the  temples  are  the  most  expensive  and  stately  structures 
in  the  country,  and  the  perfection  of  Japanese  architectural  skill.  In  pumbers, 
they  put  to  shame  the  most  Catholic  country.     Yedo,  the  capital,  has  hundreds, 
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every  town  dozens,  and  Miaco  is  half  made  up  of  them.  They  always  occupy 
the  most  elevated  grounds,  commanding  the  finest  and  most  extensive  views  of 
the  surrounding  country,  are  shaded  by  the  loftiest  and  noblest  trees  of  the 
forest,  and,  in  brief,  in  every  way  take  the  preference  of  location. 

In  architecture,  the  Japanese  are  less  proficient  than  in  some  other  branches 
of  industry.  Their  principal  works  are  temples,  gateways,  and  bridges.  Edifices 
of  stone  or  brick  are  almost  unknown.  The  great  reason  for  this  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  No  massive  structure  of  solid  masonry  would  stand  a  twelve- 
month withdut  being  racked  and  thrown  from  the  perpendicular,  though  a  decade 
of  years  might  pass  without  its  being  entirely  destroyed.  The  hourly  danger  of 
such  an  accident,  therefore,  docs  not  justify  the  erection  of  costly  structures. 
For  all  purposes,  the  buildings  are  as  cheap  as  consistent  with  a  certain  degree 
of  protection  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  against  robbery.  The 
palace  of  the  Taicoon  and  the  residences  of  the  poor  are  alike  constructed  on 
this  economic  plan.  They  are  rarely  more  than  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  and 
comprise  a  simple  frame-work,  with  light,  plastered  vails  and  partitions,  mostly 
of  sliding  paper  screens,  with  a  roof  of  tile,  thatch,  or  shingles. 

The  walls  of  the  better  houses  are  covered  with  paper,  not  unfrequently  of 
unique  and  tasteful  pattern.  On  their  screens  I  have  often  seen  ornaments, 
each  one  of  which  was  a  work  of  art.  The  floors  are  universally  covered  with 
mats,  always  of  the  same  size,  viz.,  three  feet  by  six,  and  two  inches  in  thickness. 
They  are  made  of  long,  coarse  straw,  firmly  sewed  together  for  a  foundation, 
and  covered  by  a  fine,  braided  grass,  usually  light  colored,  but  gometimes  of 
bright,  variegated  patterns.  On  these  mats  they  bestow  especial  care,  never 
stepping  on  them  except  in  their  stockings — their  sandals,  or  wooden  clogs, 
being  left  at  the  door.  The  neat  and  clean  appearance  of  these  mats  is  prover- 
bial, and  cleanness  is  quite  necessary,  considering  the  many  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.  A  cotton  mattrass,  which  is  stored  in  a  closet  during  the  day,  is  spread 
on  the  mats  at  night  for  a  bed.  A  few  trays,  with  the  family  meal,  are  arranged 
on  them  for  a  table,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  cushion,  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  chairs,  sofa,  and  lounge.  The  rooms  are  usually  small.  They  con- 
tain little  furniture — a  cupboard,  a  low  writing-table,  a  brazier  of  coals,  on  which 
is  the  ever-steaming  tea-pot,  and  a  tobacco-box  and  spittoon.  You  might  go  into 
a  hundred  houses,  by  chance,  of  both  rich  and  poor,  without  finding  more. 

The  smallest  plot  of  ground  in  front  or  rear  of  their  dwellings,  by  their  ad- 
mii^ble  skill  and  taste  in  ornamental  gardening,  is  often  transformed  into  a  mar- 
vel of  beauty — everything  is  in  miniature  ;  a  whole  landscape  will  sometimes  be 
fashioned,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  in  an  inconceivably  small  compass.  The 
Japanese  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  the  dwarfing  of  trees  and  shrubs 
is  carried  by  them  to  great  perfection.  The  japonica  is  as  common  as  the  rose 
with  us,  and  numerous  beautiful  varieties,  never  found  in  this  country,  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  door-yard.  I  purchased  for  a  few  shillings  a  japonica  tree 
at  least  ten  feet  high,  on  which  were  over  two  hundred  as  perfect  and  delicate 
flowers  as  ever  graced  a  bouquet  Some  of  the  more  common  varieties  grow  as 
large  as  forest  trees. 

With  dwellings  constructed  of  such  light  materials,  conflagrations,  particu- 
larly in  large  towns,  are  frequent,  and  very  destructive.  In  Yedo,  a  city  of  over 
2,000,000  people,  thousands  of  houses  are  annually  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  Empe- 
ror's palace  is  destroyed,  at  least  in  part,  every  five  years.  For  protection  against 
complete  destruction  of  all  merchandise  by  the  flames,  store-houses  underground 
are  common.     The  wealthier  tradesmen,  however,  build  fire-proof  magazines  of 
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day  and  plaster,  which  they  finish  with  a  hard  polish,  rendering  them  durable  as 
well  as  ornamental. 

The  most  destructive  fires  are  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  when  the  confla- 
gration caused  by  falling  buildings,  breaks  out  in  a  hundred  places  at  once. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  populous  capital  was  nearly  half  destroyed  in  this  way, 
and  over  two  hundred  thousand  people  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  where 
many  met  with  a  lingering  death,  being  held  down  by  falling  timbers,  or  im- 
prisoned under  the  rubbish. 

In  the  interior  much  of  the  upland  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  though  clear  of 
rocks  and  stones,  and  easily  tillable.  The  soil  is  usually  dark  and  exceedingly 
mellow,  often  so  much  so  that  a  slender  cane  can  be  thrust  its  whole  length  into 
the  earth  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  cultivation,  an  instrument  like  a  garden 
spade,  fixed  to  a  handle  after  the  manner  of  a  hoe,  is  almost  exclusively  used. 
A  plough  is  rarely  met  with.  Almost  everything  is  planted,  or  sown  in  drills, 
and  the  whole  system  of  husbandry  is  more  like  horticulture  than  agriculture. 
The  productions  are  nearly  all  those  belonging  to  the  temperate  zone  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  principally  rice,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
rape,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  and  salt.  Among  the  fruits,  grapes, 
plums,  peaches,  oranges,  and  persimmons  are  the  only  ones  worth  mentioning, 
as  compared  with  those  of  our  country. 

Tea,  cotton,  and  silk  are  the  chief  productions  which  find  a  foreign  market. 
The  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and,  for  their  own  use,  is  grown  by  all  the  farm- 
ers in  their  own  yards.  Eight  or  ten  cargoes  of  it  annually  find  their  way  to 
America,  where  it  is  much  more  prized  than  in  Europe. 

Silk,  in  its  raw  state,  stands  first  as  an  article  of  export.  It  is  equal  in  quaHty 
to  the  Italian,  and  superior  to  most  that  is  found  in  China.  It  finds  a  ready 
market  in  France  and  England  at  leading  prices.  Forty  thousand  bales  was 
the  amount  exported  last  year.  Cotton  became  an  article  of  export  only  after 
the  Southern  Rebellion,  and  probably  has  ceased,  as  such,  before  this. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  held  in  high  estimation,  but  are  generally  poor  (or 
appear  to  be  so),  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  draft  made  on  the  product 
of  their  labor  by  a  numerous,  indolent,  non-producing,  privileged  class.  They 
display  great  taste  and  economy  in  the  management  of  their  lands — nothing 
that  can  add  to  their  productiveness  being  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

The  picturesque  beauty  and  richness  of  the  numerous  fertile  valleys  which 
sweep  down  to  the  sea  from  the  mountain  interior  are  unsurpassed.  From  the 
springs  at  their  heads  their  water  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  then  conducted 
in  shaded,  winding  channels,  along  the  hill  sides,  from  which  it  is  let  out  at 
pleasure  on  the  luxuriant  rice-fields  which  occupy  every  foot  of  the  bottom 
lands.  The  gentler  slopes  are  devoted  to  the  upland  grains,  cultivated  in  small 
plats  like  garden  beds,  giving  the  landscape  a  peculiar  checkered  appearance, 
which  is  heightened  in  its  season  by  the  numerous  patches  of  the  yellow  rape 
and  snowy  cotton.  In  the  more  fertile  districts  the  farmers  usually  live  in  ham- 
lets, though  there  are  numerous  isolated  dwellings.  Their  favorite  location  is 
some  sheltered  ravine,  or  secluded  nook,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  so 
hidden  among  trees  of  forest  growth  and  luxuriant  shrubbery  that  one  is  fre- 
quently surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  streets  of  a  village  almost  before  he  is 
aware  even  of  his  proximity  to  a  human  abode. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  Japanese  are  manufacturers.  Contriv- 
ances for  saving  labor  are  only  used  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Curiously  enough, 
the  most  complicated  machine  in  anything  like  general  use  is  an  old-fashioned 
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fanning-mill,  which  stands  in  strange  contrast  to  the  simple  style  of  all  other 
agricultural  operations.  The  turning-lathe,  though  a  good  deal  in  use,  is  such  a 
rudely-constructed  instrument  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  machine. 
Practically,  however,  it  accomplishes  much,  and  turns  out  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  workmanship. 

The  Japanese  swords  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  fineness  of  their 
steel  and  their  beautiful  finish  ;  and,  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
tried  on  the  foreign  residents,  they  have  carved  out  a  fame  quite  universal. 

In  inventions  the  Japanese  have  made  far  less  progress  than  their  general 
intelligence  would  seem  to  promise.  One  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  no  encour- 
agement is  offered  by  the  government,  either  in  the  way  of  premiums  or  patents. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  profusion  of  sumptuary  laws  enforcing  simplicity  and 
frugality.  Two  genuine  inventions,  however,  we  may  be  said  to  have  copied ; 
one,  that  of  making  masts  for  ships  from  a  number  of  pieces  bound  together  by 
iron  bands,  instead  of  a  single  stick  ;  and  the  other,  that  of  fastening  false  teeth 
upon  plates.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  set  of  teeth,  both  for  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  in  which  great  ingenuity  is  displayed,  not  only  in  fastening  the  teeth, 
but  in  fitting  them  to  the  inequalities  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  set  is  retained 
in  position  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  Japanese  may  boast  a  prior  claim  to 
this  invention,  because  they  have  had  it  in  use  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  imitative  genius  of  the  Japanese  is  worthy  of  especial  note.  Give  them 
a  model,  and  they  will  make  anything,  from  a  steam  engine  to  a  cut-glass  decan- 
ter. I  have  seen  a  most  beautiful  working  House's  telegraph,  complete,  air 
guns,  etc.,  made  by  native  mechanics.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  stories  of 
Chinese  tailors,  who  never  fail  to  put  as  many  patches  on  the  new  garment  they 
may  be  required  to  make  as  are  on  the  old  one  given  as  a  pattern.  That  the 
Japanese  are  not  far  behind  in  this  amusing  peculiarity  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  came  under  my  notice  : 

Mr.  A.,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
break  the  bow  of  his  only  pair  of  spectacles.  He  sent  them  out  by  a  servant, 
with  the  injunction  to  have  them  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and,  it  being  in 
the  capital,  the  job  was  given  to  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  empire.  After 
waiting  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  inquire  how  the  work  was 
getting  on.  Rather  to  his  surprise,  the  mechanic  came  back  with  the  messen- 
ger, bringing  the  broken  spectacles,  and  saying  he  could  not  possibly  do  the 
work.  On  A.'s  asking  him  why  so,  he  replied  :  "  I  can  do  all  but  ///«/,"  pointing 
to  the  word  "  Philadelphia,^''  which  was  stamped  on  the  broad  part  of  the  bow, 
and  through  which  the  break  ran  ;  "  but,  if  you  are  not  particular  about  having 
that  renewed,  I  will  be  able  to  return  you  the  glasses  to-morrow,  as  strong  as 
ever."  The  concession  being  made,  the  mechanic  went  away,  and,  sure  enough, 
returned  them  the  next  day,  saying  he  had  "  saved  as  much  of  the  word  as  pos- 
sible." 

In  the  fine  arts,  the  Japanese  have  a  fair  idea  of  perspective,  execute  land- 
scapes with  some  degree  of  skill,  and,  in  their  painting  of  birds,  flowers,  and 
fishes,  excel.  Portraits  and  animals  they  execute  badly.  They  illustrate  books 
profusely,  but  generally  quite  rudely,  and  without  taste.  In  carving  of  every 
description,  however,  they  display  a  wonderful  skill.  The  material  used  is 
mostly  ivory,  and  exceedingly  complex  groups  of  men  and  animals  are  executed 
with  an  accuracy  and  grace  that  would  be  creditable  to  the  most  accomplished 
artists  of  Italy.  I  have  seen  admirable  life-sized  statues  carved  from  wood. 
Their  bronze  deserves  mention.  Some  specimens  of  this  v/ork  are  not  far 
behind  the  best  of  the  French. 
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I  might  give  many  other  examples  of  the  native  genius  and  acuteness  of  this 
people,  did  my  space  allow.  As  to  their  manners  and  customs,  I  can  hardly 
claim  to  have  considered  them  at  all,  and  the  subject,  fully  detailed,  would  fill 
volumes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  connected  with  this  dis- 
tant empire  is  its  reestablishment  of  foreign  intercourse,  after  its  ports  have  been 
so  long  hermetically  sealed  against  all  the  world.  The  success  of  Japan  in  main- 
taining her  long  seclusion  is  difficult  to  understand,  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  never-ceasing  eastern  encroachments  of  European  nations  and 
their  unscrupulous  exercise  of  power  in  their  efforts  to  extend  their  commerce  to 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  discovery  of  the  country  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams  of  commercial  enterprise  flowing  around  the  world  from 
opposite  directions,  headed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  In  like  manner, 
the  re-opening  of  the  country  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  currents  of  com- 
mercial progress  in  modern  times,  setting  in  from  different  points  of  the  compass, 
and  their  final  union  here,  after  having  reached  the  shores  of  India  and  China  on 
the  one  hand,  and  California  on  the  other.  The  Japanese  themselves  were  con- 
scious of  this  closing  in  upon  them  of  the  powers  of  the  West,  and  when  Com- 
modore Perry  appeared  in  their  waters,  though  an  unwelcome,  he  was  not 
entirely  an  unexpected  visitor. 

Like  every  other  country,  Japan  has  its  conservative  and  its  liberal  party. 
The  conservatives  are  the  Micado,  his  court,  the  priesthood,  and  some  of  the 
older  princes.  They  still  adhere  to  their  borrowed  Chinese  literature  and  cus- 
toms, look  with  suspicion  on  all  innovations  upon  their  long-cherished  system 
of  seclusion,  and  re/use,  like  other  celestial  teachers,  to  recognize  civilization 
beyond  their  own  borders,  considering  all  the  world  outside  "barbarians."  The 
Mberal  party  consists  of  some  of  the  smaller  princes,  and  the  middle  grades  of 
the  privileged  class,  who  are  readers  of  Dutch  books,  or  their  translations,  and 
prize  them  far  above  their  old  Chinese  writofs. 

The  Japanese  are  eminently  a  progressive  people,  and  but  for  the  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  their  feudal  system,  would  now  have  been  much  farther  ad- 
vanced. The  Government  of  the  Taicoon  may  be  said  to  represent  at  the  present 
moment  the  progressive  branch  of  the  ruling  aristocracy.  It  is  not  liberal,  how- 
ever, in  the  popular  sense,  and  shows  its  despotic  and  feudal  character  by  its 
dread  of  the  effects  of  enlightenment  on  the  people.  It  makes  use  of  its  absolute 
power  to  prevent  any  but  those  whom  it  may  authorize  from  receiving  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  grades  of  education  made  accessible  by  the  opening  of 
the  jcountry. 

Before  Commodore  Perry's  visit,  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  were  the  only 
foreign  languages  studied  by  the  Japanese.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  ob- 
serve the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  American  and  English  commercial 
enterprise,  than,  with  a  practical  eye  to  their  future  intercourse  with  the  dominant 
nations  in  Christendom,  they  ceased  to  pursue  the  Dutch  language,  and  bent  all 
their  energies  to  the  study  of  English.  In  many  other  respects  they  have  kept 
their  eyes  on  England  and  America  as  their  guides  in  the  onward  march  to  civ- 
ilization and  enlightenment.  The  demand  for  dictionaries  and  school-books  of 
the  English  language  quickly  exceeded  the  supply.  "  Webster's  Unabridged  " 
had  many  purchasers,  and  the  pocket  size  was  sought  for  by  hundreds.  Resorting 
to  the  font  of  type  presented  to  them  by  the  United  States,  they  commenced  the 
publication  of  school-books  themselves,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  able  to 
supply  the  demand  at  a  price  less  than  that  at  which  they  could  be  brought  from 
America. 
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The  first  Japanese  school-book  that  fell  into  my  hands  I  mistook  for  one  of 
our  own  publications,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper,  it  was  a  facsimile  of 
one  of  Appleton's  books,  not  even  the  name  and  date  of  the  original  being 
omitted.  So  eager  are  they  to  gain  a  practical  idea  of  everything  which  aids  our 
national  progress,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  or  two  specimens  of 
every  invention  of  any  merit  would  be  purchased  by  those  people,  and,  if  too 
expensive  for  a  private  individual,  as  an  experiment,  one  of  the  princes  would 
become  its  buyer. 

The  Government  has  already  purchased  twenty  or  thirty  steamers,  among 
which,  at  the  time,  were  the  finest  and  swiftest  that  had  ever  left  the  West.  The 
princes,  too,  are  each  anxious  to  secure  a  steamer  as  a  private  yacht,  but  the 
Government  for  the  most  part  aims  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation. 
The  Emperor,  instead  of  taking  his  three-weeks'  journey  overland  to  Miaco,  now 
goes  by  steam  in  twenty-four  hours.  What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  all  these 
steamers  are  managed  without  the  aid  of  foreigners.  For  three  or  four  years  a 
small  foundery  and  machine  shop  were  in  operation  in  Nagasaki,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dutch,  and  in  this  school  the  Japanese  received  their  brief  instruc- 
tion. A  trial-trip  of  a  couple  of  hours  before  taking  possession  is  all  that  is 
required  for  them  to  understand  the  most  complicated  engine  of  our  ocean  steam- 
ships, and,  so  far,  I  have  heard  of  no  serious  accident  from  the  want  of  experience. 
What  a  strange  contrast  do  we  see  here  to  the  lethargy  of  the  bigoted  and  con- 
ceited Chinese  !  They  have  been,  more  or  less,  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world  for  centuries,  and  for  fifty  years  intimately  so,  yet  out  of  the 
numerous  steamers  which  they  have  purchased  from  us,  and  have  in  constant 
use,  not  one  is  without  its  foreign  engineers,  and,  in  most  cases,  its  foreign  cap- 
tain, for  its  navigation. 

I  have  often  been  asked  who  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  were  that  once 
visited  our  country,  and  what  became  of  them,  particularly  of  the  wonderful 
Tomipy.  The  chief  ambassadors  l|^longed  to  the  class  Hatotnoto,  or  squires. 
They  were  clothed  with  extraordinary  powers  and  rank  for  the  occasion.  On 
their  return  they  delivered  the  results  of  their  mission,  and  the  presents,  to  the 
proper  departments,  and  quietly  resumed  the  position  and  duties  belonging  to 
them  before  setting  out  for  this  country.  As  to  their  committing  hari  kiri,  or 
being  disgraced,  I  never  heard  anything  of  it,  except  in  our  own  newspapers. 

Tommy  was  some  ways  removed  from  the  honor  of  being  of  princely  blood. 
He  was  the  adopted  son  of  one  of  the  petty  officers  in  the  Government  service, 
and  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  emijassy  because  of  his  ability  to  speak 
English,  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  boy  at  the  custom  house.  He  is  now  a 
major  in  the  Imperial  army,  and,  when  I  left,  was  taking  lessons  from  an  old 
member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  in  military  tactics.  He  is 
thoroughly  democratic,  and  remarked  to  me  one  day  that  they  would  soon  have 
■'  revolution  in  their  country  in  favor  of  free  and  enlightened  principles,  against 
the  effete  aristocracy  and  feudalism  of  a  barbarous  age,  still  pressing  on  them. 
Tommy  is  but  one  of  many  whom  I  have  met  who  hold  the  same  views,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  thousands  ready  to  raise  their  voices,  and 
give  their  lives  even,  when  the  proper  moment  arrives,  for  the  defence  of  the  most 
cherished  rights  of  man — equality,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
conscience — for  which  it  may  almost  be  said  the  Japanese  have  no  expression  in 
their  language. 

Before  Commodore  Perry's  visit  even,  our  country  and  its  wonderful  history 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  peculiar  impression  upon  the  intelligent  Japanese. 
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Their  knowledge  of  it  was  exceedingly  limited,  it  is  true,  but  what  they  had 
heard  or  read  of  it  served  to  inspire  them  with  great  respect  for  its  people  and 
its  great  men.  The  names  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  were 
as  household  words,  being  interwoven  into  stories  for  children,  with  illustrations 
more  amusing  than  correct.     Their  true  likenesses,  however,  were  not  unknown. 

After  our  arrival,  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  the  foreign 
settlement  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  many  strange  things  reported 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  new  comers.  Among  them  were  persons  of  all 
ages,  professions  and  rank,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  we  have  more  than  once 
entertained  princes  unawares,  as  not  a  day  passed  but  some  of  the  better  class 
of  visitors  were  permitted  to  inspect  our  dwellings.  The  request  to  do  so  was 
invariably  made  with  politeness,  and  without  assuming  airs  or  assurance,  and  on 
its  being  gratified,  each  member  of  even  a  large  party  never  failed  to  return 
individual  thanks. 

One  day,  upon  the  usual  request,  sent  in  by  our  servants,  for  admission,  a 
Japanese  of  commanding  figure  and  unusually  intelligent  expression  was  ushered 
in.  That  he  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  or  privileged  class,  and  was  a  person  of 
rank  and  position,  was  indicated  by  the  richness  of  his  silk  dress  and  the  elabo- 
rate mountings  on  his  sword.  Withdrawing  the  long  one  from  his  belt  as  he 
passed  the  threshold,  he  laid  it  down,  as  a  mark  of  poHteness  and  peaceful  intent. 
Then,  as  is  the  custom,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and,  bringing  his  forehead 
quite  to  the  floor  three  or  four  times,  pronounced  the  usual  verbal  salutation.  (I 
should  say  that  this  is  no  sign  of  humiliation,  as  two  friends  salute  each  other  in 
the  same  manner.)  On  arising,  the  first  object  which  caught  his  eye  was  a  large 
lithograph  portrait  of  Washington,  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall  opposite. 
Without  further  ceremony,  he  crossed  the  room,  and,  placing  himself  before  the 
picture,  remained  for  some  time  in  silence.  I  at  last  interrupted  him,  by  saying : 
"  What  are  you  looking  at  ? "  The  quick  and  animated  reply,  as  distinctly 
uttered  as  I  could  have  said  the  word  myself,  was  :  "  Washington."  Somewhat 
surprised,  I  said  :  "And  what  do  you  know  about  Washington  ? "  "I  know  a 
great  deal,"  he  answered  ;  and  he  then  gave  me  a  synopsis  of  the  Revolution, 
and  even  every  part  which  Washington  had  taken  in  it  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
statesman,  and  closed  by  calhng  him  the  father  of  our  country.  The  earnestness 
w*ith  which  this  was  said  was  only  equalled  by  that  with  which  he  pleaded  for 
the  possession  of  the  picture.  Taking  from  his  purse  several  small  pieces  of 
gold  coin,  he  placed  them  on  a  bit  of  paper,  as  they  never  give  you  anything 
from  the  hand,  and  pressed  on  me  its  acceptance.  In  return,  I  informed  him 
that  it  was  not  at  my  disposal,  as  it  belonged  to  a  friend,  who  was  absent ;  but 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  I  only  made  that  an  excuse,  because  he  had  not  made  a 
sufficient  offer,  he  continued,  as  I  repeated  the  assertion,  to  add  to  the  sum  already 
proffered,  till  the  amount  was  enough  to  have  purchased  a  dozen.  At  last  I 
promised  to  send  to  America  for  one,  which  I  would  present  him,  if  he  could 
wait ;  but,  on  being  told  that  it  would  be  a  year,  at  least,  before  it  would  arrive, 
he  shook  his  head,  and,  with  much  apparent  disappointment,  said :  "  No,  that 
will  not  do.  I  live  in  one  of  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  never 
expect  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  your  town  again  ;  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  send  it  to  me."  After  examining,  with  much 
interest,  some  other  paintings  and  books,  which  I  happened  to  have,  he  went 
away.  The  next  day  I  observed  some  one,  at  a  distance,  making  a  sign  of  sup- 
plication, and,  on  approaching  the  person,  recognized  my  friend  of  the  day  before 
making  a  last  appeal  for  the  picture. 

D.  B.  Simmons. 
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By  Mrs.  Edwards, 
Author  of  "  Archie   Lovell." 


CHAPTER  L. 

HER      RETURN      HOME. 

THE  next  day  was  Sunday — a  pleasant,  sunshiny  Sunday  at  home  in  Kent 
— and  by  an  early  hour  Dora's  two  jailers  were  setting  her  prison-house 
in  order,  not,  as  jailer  nature  goes,  unkindly,  against  her  return. 

During  the  lonely  hours  of  his  journey  from  Paris,  in  the  first  contentment 
of  finding  himself  back  upon  his  farm,  a  good  deal  of  Steven's  anger  against  his 
wife  had  softened.  Belief  in  her  was  shattered  ;  but  what,  if  he  looked  into  the 
matter  narrowly,  had  his  belief  in  her  been  for  many  a  week  past  ?  Was  the  act 
of  wearing  the  blue  and  silver  very  much  worse  than  the  desire  to  wear  it  ? 
Was  the  dress  itself,  as  Dora,  unconscious  of  irony,  had  asked,  worse  than  every 
ball-dress  she  had  worn  during  the  last  two  months  .'*  Finally,  was  she  not  a 
creature  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  a  world  utterly  out  of  his  comprehension  ; 
a  creature  with  less  than  a  child's  responsibility  (Katharine's  cousin,  too  !)  and 
here  in  Ashcot  would  not  her  small  feet,  by  very  want  of  the  possibility  of 
temptation,  be  forced  for  the  future  to  walk  straight  ?  Such  were  Steven's  re- 
flections. As  he  made  them  he  repented  him  of  his  harshness  ;  nay,  felt  him- 
self cowardly  for  having  been  betrayed  into  it,  as  a  man  feels  who  in  a  moment 
of  haste  has  struck  a  child.  And  on  Saturday,  during  the  very  hours  when  his 
wife,  sullen  and  hopeless,  was  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the  Hotel  de  Rivoli,  had  rid- 
den over  to  Canterbury  and  hired  a  piano,  a  work-table,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
knickknacks  that  Dora  on  former  occasions  had  declared  to  be  necessary  to  her 
existence  at  Ashcot. 

"  You'll  need  to  build  a  new  house  over  your  head  soon,  Steven  !  "  said  Bar- 
bara, as  she  looked  around  the  altered  parlor  next  morning — the  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  Dora  was  expected  back.  "  What  with  all  this  new  foolishness  down 
stairs,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  Frenchified  clothes  boxes  ///,  the  kitchen  '11 
soon  be  *the  only  room  in  the  house  large  enough  for  full-grown  folk  to  turn 
round  in." 

Steven  answered  good-humoredly  that  Paris  had  given  him  ample  experience 
of  rooms  in  which  "  full-grown  folk  "  could  neither  turn  round  nor  stand  upright, 
and  yet  live.  Then,  Barbara  betaking  herself  to  the  kitchen  to  see  after  the  extra 
good  breakfast  which  by  the  master's  orders  she  was  preparing,  he  went  out  into 
the  sunny  front  garden,  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  to  saunter  up  and  down  in  the 
path  that  led  toward  the  road — the  path  along  which,  in  imagination,  he  had 
come  back  from  work  (on  that  evening  when  he  listened  to  Klaus'  story  in  Mex- 
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ico) ;  the  path  from  which,  in  imagination,  he  had  seen  a  girlish  figure,  a  fond, 
soft  face  waiting  to  meet  him  in  the  porch  ! 

He  finished  his  pipe ;  lit  another ;  finished  that ;  heard  the  distant  parish 
bell  ring  for  morning  service ;  and  still  no  sign  of  the  Squire's  carriage  was  to 
be  seen.  It  was  close  after  eleven  o'clock  ;  long  past  the  time  at  which  it  had 
been  arranged  Mr.  Milliard  and  Katharine  should  leave  Dora  on  their  way  back 
from  the  station.  Either  they  had  not  returned,  then,  or  Dora  was  remaining 
for  the  day  at  the  Dene  ;  and,  with  rather  a  chiller  feeling  than  you  would  have 
said  the  occasion  warranted,  Steven  went  back  to  the  house  to  eat  his  breakfast 
alone. 

Barbara  met  him  at  the  door.  "  The  Squire  is  in  the  parlor,  Steven.  He 
came  through  the  fields,  and  rode  up  along  the  back  way.  I  doubt  something's 
wrong,"  added  old  Barbara,  in  a  whisper,  "  for  the  Squire's  got  a  face  like  the 
grave,  and  would  have  left  his  horse  standing — only  I  beckoned  across  the  close 
to  old  James — ^and  neither  man  nor  boy  to  hold  by  the  bridle." 

"The  Squire — what,  alone.''"  cried  Steven;  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  threw  down  his  hat  and  walked  into  the  little  parlor — cheerful  with  a 
blazing  fire ;  the  breakfast  equipage  for  two  upon  the  table  ;  a  few  early  snow- 
drops and  violets — Barbara's  attention — set  in  a  glass  by  the  mistress'  plate ; 
the  mid-day  sun  slanting  on  the  window  pane ;  the  ticking  of  the  great  house 
clock  sounding  like  a  homely  voice  of  welcome  for  the  traveller  who  was  ex- 
pected. 

"  Good  morning,  sir.  I  suppose,  as  I  see  you  alone,  that  Dora  means  to 
remain  with  her  cousin  for  the  day  ?  " 

Mr.  Hilliard,  who  was  standing  looking  into  the  fire,  turned  round  with  a 
face,  as  Barbara  had  said,  like  the  grave,  and  passed  his  hand  quickly  across  his 
lips.  "  Dora  means  to  remain  ?  Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  he  cried,  speaking  very 
fast.  "  Steven,  lad,  how  are  you  ?  "  And  he  seized  his  hand  and  wrung  it  as  if 
they  had  not  met  for  years.  "  We  crossed  last  night  as  we  planned — very  fine 
passage — wind  in  the  northeast,  and — and  Katharine  thought  I'd  best  come  round 
first,  just  to  break  it  a  bit,  you  understand.  And  I  wish  to  God  some  other  man 
had  to  do  it,"  exclaimed  the  Squire  :  still  shaking  Steven  by  the  hand,  and  with 
a  purple  flush  of  agitation  gathering  deeper  and  deeper  upon  his  kindly  face. 

"  Break  ?  break  what,  sir  ?  "  said  Steven,  moving  a  step  away  as  soon  as 
the  Squire  would  release  him.     "  Has  Dora  not  returned  with  you,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Returned  ?  aye,  she  has  returned,  but  you  see  .  .  .  It's  no  good,"  broke 
out  Mr.  Hilliard,  vehemently.  "  I  must  tell  it  you  in  my  own  way — as  one  man 
should  tell  another  such  a  thing — or  not  at  all.  She  started  off— left  us  all  in 
Paris  on  Friday  ....  and  Katharine  and  Lord  Petres  started  too,  and  caught 
them,  and  brought  Dora  back.  There's  the  truth.  I've  told  my  errand,  and 
now  you  can  do  as  you  choose  about  the  rest !  " 

A  speech  that  would  take  a  page  and  a  half,  at  least,  to  write,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Hilliard  by  Katharine.  A  speech  in  which  the  intelligence  itself 
had  been  couched  in  softest  terms,  in  which  Steven's  heart  had  been  prepared  by 
all  manner  of  persuasive  feminine  logic  for  forgiveness  ;  in  which  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  domestic  reunion  and  happiness  had  been  reserved  for  the  last.  And 
this  speech  Mr.  Hilliard  had  dutifully  repeated,  or  tried  to  repeat  to  himself  ever 
since  his  departure  from  home  on  this  the  shamefulest  errand  that,  in  his  whole 
life,  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  homely 
parlor,  at  the  sight  of  Steven's  honest  face—"  Kate,"  he  confessed  afterward,  "  I 
felt  that  every  word  of  our  fine  oratory,  even  if  I  could  have  remembered  it» 
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would  have  been  an  insult,  and  so  I  just  told  him  the  truth  right  out.  If  you  had 
to  break  to  a  man  that  one  of  your  relations  had  embezzled  his  money,  would  you 
work  up  the  story  of  his  life  into  a  sermon  ?  impress  upon  his  mind  beforehand 
the  blessing  that  poverty,  rightly  used,  might  prove  to  him  ?  " 

The  Squire  told  his  errand  right  out,  and  Steven  stood,  his  face  growing 
whiter  and  whiter,  but  passionless  of  demeanor  as  he  had  been  on  the  night 
when  he  found  M.  Valentin's  sketch  upon  his  wife's  dressing-table.  "Was 
Clarendon  Whyte  the  man  she  left  me  for  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  minute — ^just  a 
quiver  on  his  lip — just  a  slight  change — an  ominous  one  it  would  have  sounded 
to  any  one  who  knew  him  well — ^in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  Squire,  a  good  deal  relieved  now  that  the  first 
dreaded  words  had  been  spoken,  more  relieved  still  at  seeing  Steven  taking 
things  so  quietly.  "  He  was  the  man.  I  used  to  tell  Kate  I  didn't  like  his  looks 
when  he  was  so  much  with  them  in  Paris  ;  indeed,  if  I  had  had  my  way,  I 
should  have  spoken  to  you  then ;  but  it  seems  .  .  .  Well,"  broke  off  Mr.  Hil- 
liard,  reverting  with  a  start  from  what  he  thought  to  what  he  had  been  told  to 
think,  "it  really  seems  the  thing  was  unpremeditated.  Dora  went  to  a  ball  the 
night  you  missed  the  train.  You  were  harsher  with  her  perhaps  than  you  ought 
to  have  been  on  her  return,  and — without  caring  for  this  blackguard — she  ran 
away  with  him  sooner  than  face  your  anger !  " 

Steven  laughed  a  laugh  the  Squire  will  find  it  hard  to  forget  while  he  lives. 

"  And  who  persuaded  her  to  return  from  the  blackguard  she  did  not  care 
for  ?  Lord  Petres  ?  Miss  Fane  ?  I  should  like  to  have  the  details  of  the  story 
correct." 

"  Lord  Petres  and  Katharine  went  after  them.  Dot  had  left  a  note,  and  Kate 
knew  what  road  they  had  taken,  and — really,  you  know,"  cried  the  Squire,  shift- 
ing about  uneasily,  and  not  looking  up  in  Steven's  face — "  the  story,  kept  to  our- 
selves, is  not  so  very  bad — went  after  them  (I  was  out  of  Paris  myself)  and 
overtook  them  at  Le  Mans.  A  Miss  Long,  some  friend  of  Dora's,  was  travelling 
with  them.  As  far  as  appearances  go,  everything  was  saved,  and  then  Kate, 
like  the  warm-hearted  girl  she  is,  promised  Dora  forgiveness,  and  brought  her 
back.  Such  a  wan,  miserable,  repentant  creature  as  she  looked  when  she  returned 
next  morning  !  Her  face  would  have  touched  your  heart,  Lawrence,  if  you  had 
seen  it." 

"  Would  it,  sir  ?  Now  I  have  one  further  question  to  ask.  What  was  Miss 
Fane's  object  in  bringing  back  my  wife  from  her  lover  ?  You  will  not,  I  suppose, 
refuse  to  answer  me." 

"  Object,  object ! "  stammered  the  Squire,  more  embarrassed  than  ever  be- 
tween the  dictates  of  his  own  heart  and  his  wish  to  do  as  Katharine  had  bidden 
him.  "  Why,  to  save  her  good  name  and  yours  while  there  was  yet  time,  of 
course.     To  bring  back  the  poor,  weak  fool  to  do  her  duty  toward  you,  and — " 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  Steven,  with  sudden  passion  in  his  voice,  "do  you,  does  Kath- 
arine Fane,  suppose  that  I  would  take  this  woman  back  ? " 

"  We  hoped  (on  my  word  I  believe  I  know  how  I  would  act  myself),"  inter- 
polated the  Squire  ;  "  we  hoped  when  you  had  looked  over  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — when  you  had  seen  that  no  actual  stain  rests  on  your  name — " 

"  Mr.  Hilliard,"  interrupted  Steven,  "  I  think  I'd  better  put  in  a  word  or  two 
here.  .  It  will  save  misunderstanding  between  you  and  me.  No  stain  rests  on 
my  name,  you  say.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  done  nothing  yet  to 
incur  one  ;  and,  in  my  class  of  hfe,  a  man's  own  actions  are  what  determine  his 
honor  and  his  dishonor.     If  your  niece,  instead  of  stopping  where  she  has 
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stopped,  had  run  the  whole  gauntlet  of  shame,  there'd  be  no  greater  stain  on  my 
name  than  there  is  now.  I'll  say  more.  If  she  had  gone  through  years  and  years 
of  progressive  infamy  she  could  not  be  less  my  wife  than  her  intention  has  made 
her  ?  She  had  taken  the  first  step — much  better  have  let  her  take  the  rest ! 
Miss  Katharine  meant  well — that  I'll  never  gainsay ;  but  tell  Miss  Katharine, 
from  me,  I'd  sooner  a  good  deal  burn  Ashcot  with  my  own  hand  than  see  Dora 
Fane  enter  it.  We  Lawrences  are  peasants,  you  know,  sir,  and  in  spite  of  my 
marriage,  and  my  introduction  to  a  world  above  me,  I've  kept  my  peasant  feel- 
ings still.  The  floors  of  Ashcot  have  never  been  trodden  yet,  to  my  knowledge, 
by  a  wanton." 

For  a  full  minute  the  Squire  was  struck  dumb  by  the  shock  of  that  last  word 
— shock  such  as  a  man  might  feel  who,  in  the  midst  of  addressing  condescending 
platitudes  to  an  uneducated  audience,  should  suddenly  find  the  platform  give  way 
beneath  him,  and,  looking  up  from  an  undignified  position,  behold  his  auditors 
above  his  head.  It  was  a  deplorable  thing,  of  course,  that  that  little  fool,  Dora, 
should  have  meditated  an  elopement ;  'twas  natural,  manly — at  first,  at  least — 
that  Steven  Lawrence  should  rebel  against  the  thought  of  taking  her  back.  Such 
rebellion  was,  indeed,  corroborative  of  all  the  opinions  that  he,  Mr.  Hilliard,  had 
formed  of  the  man's  character.  But  to  use  language  like  this  !  language  which, 
from  a  gentleman,  an  equal,  had  been  barely  justifiable  !  In  sore  perplexity  the 
Squire  turned  aside,  fidgetted,  paced  quickly  three  or  four  times  up  and  down 
the  parlor ;  then,  still  without  looking  up  at  Steven's  face,  came  and  took  his 
place  beside  him  again  before  the  fire.  Quite  composed,  outwardly,  Steven  was 
standing,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wall  before  him,  not  in  any  particular  degree, 
it  seemed,  remembering  Mr.  Hilliard's  anger,  or  Mr.  Hilliard's  existence. 

"You  have  used  language,  Lawrence,  that  I  hope — I'm  sure  in  your  cooler 
moments  you  will  repent  of.  Language  that  not  even  this  unhappy  occurrence 
can  justify  from  your  lips." 

"  I've  used  the  fitting  language,"  said  Steven,  shortly.  "  I've  used  a  word 
more  becoming  than  any  other  to  apply  to  your  niece  and  my  wife.  About  time 
for  me,  sir,"  he  added,  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  ! 
During  the  last  few  months  I've  tried  vainly  to  understand  a  language  in  which 
one  word  may  be  used  indifferently  for  truth  or  falsehood,  for  honesty  or  shame. 
I'll  go  back  now  to  the  vulgar  English  I  learned  as  a  boy,  and  call  vice  vice,  and 
virtue,  if  I  ever  chance  to  come  across  it  again,  virtue." 

Having  said  which,  he  lapsed  once  more  into  silence,  and  the  Squire,  not 
finding  anything  particular  for  him  to  do  or  say,  took  up  his  hat,  and,  doubtful 
whether  he  ought  to  shake  hands  with  Steven,  or  whether  Steven-  would  shake 
hands  with  him,  began  to  make  his  escape  edgeways  toward  the  door. 

"  I  don't  see  that  this  story  need  be  made  more  public  than,  necessary,"  he 
hesitated  at  last — his  hand  upon  the  door. 

"  That  is  a  matter  I  have  no  concern  in,"  said  Steven.  "  I  shall  neither 
advertise  nor  deny  it,  sir." 

"  And  you  refuse,  finally,  in  cool  blood,  to  have  any  reconciliation  with  your 
wife?" 

"  I  do.  Whatever  sum  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  her  maintenance  I  will  pay.  I 
will  never  see  her  in  Ashcot  again." 

"And,"  the  Squire  came  back  as  he  spoke,  across  the  room,  "this,  as  the  poor 
girl  will  find  shelter  under  my  roof,  I  have  a  right  to  ask — you  will  not  make  mat- 
ters worse  by  seeking  Clarendon  Whyte  out,  by  having  any  meeting  with  him 
that  could  entail  further  exposure  upon  Dora  ?  " 
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Steven  laughed  ;  not  a  pleasant  laugh  to  listen  to.  "  I  can  promise  you  that 
easily  enough,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  I've  wasted  too  much  time  already  on  them 
both,  and  for  the  future  shall  have  work  enough  to  employ  me  without  running 
after  fine  gentlemen  or  their  companions.  If  ever — a  year  hence,  or  ten  or  twenty 
— Mr.  Clarendon  Whyte's  evil  chance  should  bring  him  across  my  path,  I'd  be 
apt  to  treat  him,  by  the  Lord,  as  I  treated  a  snake  that  got  coiled  about  my  body 
once  while  I  slept — take  him  by  the  throat  and  knock  what  brains  he  has  out  on 
the  nearest  stone  that  came  to  hand  !  *  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,' 
is  what  is  written  ;  I  know  of  nothing  wiser  or  juster  to  supersede  that  law." 

The  Squire  stood  for  full  two  minutes  nervously  crushing  the  brim  of  his  hat 
out  of  shape  between  his  hands — two  minutes,  in  which  many  wild,  revolutionary 
possibilities  flashed  before  his  mind,  among  others,  that  a  working  farmer,  whose 
honor  has  been  betrayed,  may  feel  very  much  as  a  country  gentleman  would  do 
under  the  same  circumstances.  "  Lawrence,"  he  said  at  length,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  I  don't  see  that  you  and  I  should  not  part  friends,  or  that  what  has  hap- 
pened need  make  any  difference  between  us.     Will  you  shake  hands  ."* " 

"  Aye,  indeed,"  said  Steven,  quite  with  his  accustomed  respect,  "  that  I  will, 
and  thank  you  kindly  for  coming  to  break  this  to  me  yourself.  As  to  making  no 
difference,  I  can't  agree  with  you,  sir ;  I  can  go  to  your  house  no  more,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  me  any  member  of  your  family  could  wish  to  enter  mine." 

This,  then,  was  their  parting  ;  these  were  the  tidings  that  the  Squire  had  to 
bear  back  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  him  so  eagerly  at  the  Dene.  On  learn- 
ing Steven's  resolve,  Katharine  fired  with  indignation  ;  called  him  cruel,  ungen- 
erous, narrow  of  judgment,  then  burst  into  tears,  and  knew  that  in  her  heart  she 
had  never  more  respected  him,  more  sympathized  with  him,  than  at  this  moment. 
Dora,  after  listening  calmly  to  all  her  uncle  had  to  tell,  remarked  that,  as  far  as 
she  could  see,  everything  had  happened  for  the  best.  It  would  be  a  heavy  tax, 
doubtless,  for  her  relations,  this  having  to  receive  her  back.  For  herself,  she 
would  much  sooner  live  on  bread  and  water  and  in  one  room  at  the  Dene  than 
return  to  Ashcot.  And  now  another  scene,  scarcely  less  dreaded  than  the  first, 
lay  before  the  Squire :  the  breaking  to  Mrs.  Hilliard  under  what  circumstances 
Theodosia's  child  had  come  home,  and  for  what  period. 

Oh,  the  length,  the  interminable  length  of  this  first  day  on  which  Dora 
returned  into  the  path  of  right !  Mrs.  Hilliard,  who  had  not  yet  risen,  buried 
her  face  in  her  pillow  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  news,  with  the  solemn  assurance 
that  she  should  never  lift  it  up  again.  The  blinds  were  drawn  down,  by  her 
orders,  all  over  the  house.  "  Have  we  not  met  with  dishonor,  a  calamity  worse 
than  death  ?  "  she  said.  The  poor  little  Squire  crept  up  and  down  stairs  in  his 
slippers,  not  exactly  hard  in  his  heart  against  Dora,  but  extremely  doubtful  as  to 
Katharine's  wisdom  in  having  brought  her  back — upset  to  the  last  degree  by  the 
quantity  of  thinking  he  had  had  to  go  through  since  yesterday — ashamed  of  him- 
self, as  dinner-time  came,  for  feeling  his  usual  appetite  ;  ashamed  to  look  his  own 
old  servants  in  the  face.  The  servants,  for  their  part,  if  they  did  not  know,  sus- 
pected the  worst,  and  already  talked  in  whispers  about  the  opinions  they  had 
held  of  Miss  Dora  at  the  best  of  times.  Katharine  sat  all  day  at  her  mother's 
side,  holding  her  hand,  and  vainly  trying  to  find  soft  responses  to  the  invalid's 
pitiless  invectives  against  the  culprit.  Dora  herself,  the  least-concerned  person 
in  the  household,  passed  the  time  in  sleep.  What  was  there  to  keep  awake  for, 
now  that  she  had  learned  Steven's  decision  ?  If  she  thought  forever,  she  would 
never  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  boxes  that  had  gone  on  to  Brest  would  be 
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restored  intact,  or  whether,  as  things  blew  over,  any  one  would  ever  ask'  her  out 
again — the  only  two  questions  of  the  least  importance  to  her  at  present.  She 
was  tired  bodily ;  heart-sick  of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  rather  sorry,  on 
the  whole,  to  find  herself  back  at  the  Dene  ;  more  relieved  to  find  she  was  not 
to  go  to  Ashcot ;  and  the  bedroom  they  had  put  her  into  was  warm  and  comfort- 
able ;  and  the  only  form  remorse  ever  took  in  her  was  self-pity ;  and  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  trouble  herself  about  the  sufferings  of  others.  What  was  there 
to  keep  Dora  Lawrence  awake  ? 

So  went  by  the  first  day  ;  so,  with  little  variation,  went  by  a  good  many  weeks. 
Then  the  neighbors  ceased  to  send  inquiries  ostensibly  about  Mrs.  Hilliard's 
health.  The  invalid,  after  a  time,  came  down  to  the  drawing-room  ;  the  Winds 
were  drawn  up  ;  the  servants  left  off  speaking  to  each  other  in  whispers,  and  the 
household,  after  a  constrained,  awkward  fashion,  went  back  to  its  old  life. 

I  believe  a  place  left  vacant  by  death  could  scarcely  cast  gloom  more  utter 
upon  a  fireside  than  a  place  unexpectedly  refilled  by  such  a  return  as  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's. What  was  to  be  talked  about  ?  The  irrevocable  past  ?  the  shame- 
covered  present  ?  the  clouded  future  ?  Mrs.  Hilliard,  as  time  wore  on,  ceased 
to  sermonize  Dora  openly ;  but  every  one  of  her  languid  movements,  as  she  lay, 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  on  the  sofa,  every  good  book  she  opened  (was  this 
a  time  she  said,  sternly,  for  novel  reading  ?)  every  remark  she  made  to  her  hus- 
band or  to  Katharine  was,  in  itself,  a  sermon.  The  Squire  never  sermonized ; 
never  spoke  an  upbraiding  word  to  Dot  on  the  subject  of  her  disgrace,  but  he 
knew  that  the  disgrace — bruited,  who  shall  say  how  ?  about  the  country — was 
matter  of  common  talk,  and  felt  it  keenly — lost  heart  in  hunting,  hardly  Hked  to 
be  seen  about  in  the  parish,  excused  himself  two  Mondays  running  from  attend- 
ing vestry-meetings,  grew  moody  and  querulous  by  his  own  fireside.  A  more 
sharply-defined,  albeit  a  greater,  misfortune  he  might  have  borne  up  against. 
But  to  have  a  niece  at  one's  hearth  who  had  run  away,  yet  not  run  away ;  whose 
husband  was  indisputably  justified  in  discarding  her,  yet  whose  relations  were 
bound,  more  indisputably  still,  to  uphold  her,  was  so  out-of-the-way  a  calamity, 
so  manifest  an  upsetting  of  natural  law,  as  to  cut  the  Squire  hopelessly  adrift 
from  his  old  anchorage. 

"  If  really  there  was  any  place,"  he  would  say,  in  moments  of  expansion,  to 
Katharine — "  somewhere  where  she  could  go,  just  for  a  time,  till  people  haveleft 
off  talking,  and  till  your  mother  gets  stronger  !  I  don't  repent  one  bit  of  having 
brought  her  home,  poor  thing,  and  I  wouldn't  like  her  to  be  harshly  treated. 
Still,  if  there  tvas  any  place  !  " 

In  which  persons  who  have  gone  astray  could  quietly  disappear,  was  what 
Mr.  Hilliard  meant ;  not  be  sermonized,  poor  souls  !  or  bullied  in  any  way— only 
disappear  !  If  there  were  some  blessed,  innocuous  process  by  which  the  results 
of  wrong-doing — disgrace  to  relations,  above  all — could  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
world  go  on,  pleasantly  and  respectably,  as  it  did  before  ! 

Not  an  uncommon  kind  of  wish,  even  among  people  of  superior  intellect 
to  Mr.  Hilliard's  ! 


CHAPTER   LI. 

REHABILITATED. 

No  place  of  earthly  redemption  was  discovered  ;  no  mysterious  city  of  refuge 
to  which  poor  Theodosia's  child  could  be  removed  for  the  remission  of  her  sins. 
But  by  the  time  the  Spring  evenings  were  lengthening  visibly,  the  chestnut  buds 
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glistening  in  the  long  avenue  at  the  Dene,  an  unforeseen  relief  for  poor  Theo- 
dosia's  relations  began  dimly  to  be  shadowed  forth.  Dora  had  never  thoroughly- 
got  over  the  ill  effects  of  her  Paris  dissipation,  the  excitement  and  exposure  she 
had  gone  through  upon  that  fatal  night  of  her  elopement.  Her  strength,  at  no 
time  great,  had  grown  less  and  less,  and  now  that  the  East  winds  blew  cold,  her 
old  cough  came  back,  and  she  began  to  have  a  color  that  owed  nothing  to  art 
upon  her  cheeks.  "  I'm  ill  because  I  am  wearied  to  death  ;  ill  as  I  was  in  the 
Autumn  at  Ashcot,"  she  would  say,  whenever  Katharine  questioned  her  about 
her  state.  "  Consult  Mr.  Huntley  ?  Be  dosed  and  blistered  to  make  up  a  village 
doctor's  Christmas  bill.  Thank  you.  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Kate.  People  who 
are  wanted  to  die,  people  for  whom  there  is  no  place,  either  in  earth  or  in  heaven, 
never  do  die,  I  have  remarked.  Steven  will  have  years  enough  to  wait  before  he 
can  bring  a  second  wife  home  to  Ashcot." 

But  still  the  cough  grew  hollower,  the  red,  that  was  not  rouge^  brighter  on 
her  cheeks,  and  at  last,  just  as  May  set  in,  and  the  "  Morning  Post "  began  to 
recount  the  first  gayeties  of  the  season,  Dora  acknowledged  that  she  did  feel  ill 
indeed,  and  might  consult  a  London  physician  with  advantage.  Not  go  up  for 
the  day  merely,  have  her  pulse  felt,  be  told  to  take  care  of  herself,  pay  a  guinea, 
and  come  down  to  Clithero  again,  but  be  placed,  at  least  for  some  weeks,  under 
a  first  class  physician's  care.  Have  one  more  look,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  treasure 
where  her  heart  was ;  see  bonnets,  and  carriages,  and  streets,  instead  of  the 
monotonous  budding  green  by  which  this  dull  old  Dene  was  bounded  ;  test, 
practically  (what,  for  aught  she  knew,  was  still  an  open  question),  whether  the 
world  meant  to  "  receive  "  Steven  Lawrence's  discarded  wife  or  not  ? 

Mrs.  Hilliard,  when  first  consulted  about  the  London  plan,  showed  herself, 
for  about  five  minutes,  unusually  open  to  reason  ;  considered,  indeed,  that  it 
would  be  the  Squire's  plain  duty  to  pay  for  doctors  and  apartments — and  you  could 
get  nice  moderate  apartments  toward  Russell  Square  !  When  Katharine  inad- 
vertently expressed  an  intention  of  accompanying  the  invalid  to  town,  she  went 
round  in  a  moment,  declaring  that  the  whole  proposal  was  a  heartless  conspiracy 
against  herself.  At  home  it  had  been  bad  enough.  During  the  last  two  months 
had  Mrs.  Ducie — had  any  of  their  old  friends  done  more  than  leave  a  formal 
card  of  inquiry  ?  To  be  estranged  from  the  whole  of  one's  county  acquaintances 
was  a  cross  that  Mrs.  Hilliard  was  prepared  to  bear,  as  she  had  borne  all  other 
crosses  inflicted  by  Theodosia's  unhappy  child.  For  her  own  daughter,  an 
unmarried  girl,  to  be  seen  in  London  at  the  side  of  a  woman  in  Dora's  position, 
was  not  to  be  spoken  of.  "  I  have  done  everything  that  my  duty  as  a  Christian 
has  bidden  me  do  for  Dora  Lawrence,"  said  Mrs.  Hilliard,  in  the  tone  of  a  Cor- 
nelia, "  but  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  good  name  of  our  family  any  further.  Dora 
has  committed  a  disreputable  action.  Let  her  bear  the  penalties  of  it  to 
herself." 

"  But,  then,  if  she  is  ill !  "  pleaded  Katharine.  "  It  will  be  more  a  matter  of 
nursing,  I  begin  to  think,  than  of  being  seen  by  the  world,  if  we  do  go  to  London. 
Mamma,  you  who  know  so  well  what  sickness  is,  would  you  let  her  be  ill,  with 
only  servants  to  wait  upon  her,  in  a  London  lodging  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  why  not,  Kate,  /was  ill,  with  only  servants  to  wait  upon  me, 
when  you  and  Mr.  Hilliard  left  me  to  run  (and  a  great  mistake  it  was  !)  after  her 
and  her  disreputable  associates  in  Paris." 

"  Disreputable  again  !  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  let  us  drop  that  word.  Sup- 
pose the  poor  little  creature  is  worse  than  we  think  !  Suppose  she  never  gets 
better — would  she  be  disreputable,  I  wonder,  when  she  was  in  her  grave  ?  " 
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"  She  would  be  disreputable  anywhere,^''  said  Mrs.  Hilliard,  shutting  her  eyes. 
"  Don't  force  me  to  repeat  these  painful  truths  so  often,  child." 

To  argue  seriously  with  poor  Mrs.  Hilliard  on  any  subject,  from  the  flavoring 
of  her  own  calf 's-foot  jelly  down  to  the  future  that  might  await  a  human  soul 
beyond  the  grave,  was  fruitless.  So  next  morning  Katharine  and  the  Squire 
went  up  to  London  :  first  to  consult  with  Mrs.  Deering,  next  to  find  the  lodg- 
ings in  which  Dora  was  to  bear  the  penalties  of  her  want  of  character,  or,  if  it 
should  so  happen,  die  alone.  A  good  deal  to  Mr.  Hilliard's  astonishment,  Mrs. 
Deering's  opinions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  her  mother's.  The  Squire,  hke 
many  other  simple-hearted  people,  was  accustomed  to  paint  character  to  himself 
in  the  blackest  black,  or  whitest  white.  Arabella  was  a  selfish  woman  of  the 
world ;  had  never  liked  Dora  at  the  best  of  times ;  would  be  sure  to  go  dead 
against  her  now  in  her  hour  of  need.  And  now,  in  the  hour  of  need,  Arabella 
behaved  with  greater  magnanimity  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  stronger-hearted, 
weaker-minded  women  would  have  had  moral  courage  to  behave.  The  stupid, 
skin-deep  worldliness  that  seeks  to  push  unwelcome  relationship  out  of  siglit 
(miracle  as  yet  unaccomplished)  was  not  Mrs.  Deering's.  As  long  as  Dora 
merely  vacillated  on  the  brink  of  destruction  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Deering  had 
remained  quiescent.  If  Dora,  in  very  fact,  had  eloped  with  Clarendon  Whyte, 
Mrs.  Deering  would  have  bowed  her  head  to  the  stroke  with  a  decent  dignity 
impossible  for  her  friends  to  cavil  at.  In  the  present  position — Dora,  through 
poor  Kate's  Quixotism,  rescued  with  singed  wings  from  the  burning — the  mani- 
fest wisdom,  nay,  the  duty,  of  every  member  of  the  family  was,  according  to 
Mrs.  Deering,  to  receive  Steven  Lawrence's  wife  as  they  would  wish  the  world 
to  receive  her. 

.  "  What,  what  is  relationship  worth  if  it  does  not  make  us  stand  by  each  other 
in  the  dark  hour  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  Squire  take  out  his 
pocket  handkerchief  and  feel  how  much  he  had  hitherto  undervalued  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Arabella's  heart.  "  For  Dora  to  be  alone  in  lodgings,  and  Katha- 
rine to  visit  her,  as  Katharine,  dear  child,  would  be  sure  to  do,  by  stealth,  would 
be  simply  to  justify  the  worst  suspicions  of  others.  Steven  Lawrence  had 
chosen  (on  barest  supposition — his  wife  and  Grizelda  Long  chancing,  on  a  coun- 
try excursion,  to  be  accompanied  by  Clarendon  Whyte)  to  quarrel  with  poor 
Dora.  Let  Dora's  family  show  in  what  light  they  regard  this  conduct."  And 
not  only  was  Mrs.  Deering  opposed  to  Dora  being  in  lodgings  alone — if  the  poof 
girl  was  really  in  such  delicate  health  as  to  need  a  physician's  care,  why  go  into 
lodgings  at  all  ?  The  recent  death  of  General  Deering's  brother  must  naturally 
prevent  their  entering  into  the  world  this  season.  It  had  been  settled  some 
weeks  back  that  they  were  to  pay  a  Spring  visit,  children  and  all,  to  old  Miss 
Deering,  down  in  Hampshire.  Why  should  not  Dora  have  the  use  of  the  house 
in  Hertford  Street,  Katharine  with  her,  in  their  absence?  "Tell  mamma,  at 
least,  that  this  is  my  proposal,"  Mrs.  Deering  finished.  "Also,  that  as  long  as 
conscience  tells  me  I  am  acting  right,  I  will  never  be  afraid  of  what  the  world 
can  say  of  me  !  " 

"In  short,  the  whole  of  Arabella's  virtues  may  be  illustrated  by  one  old 
French  proverb,"  said  Dot,  when  the  good  offer — accepted  on  the  spot  by  poor, 
fickle  Mrs.  Hilliard — was  repeated  to  her.  "7?zV«  ne  resseinble  ?nieux  a  un  hon- 
nete  homme  qu"  un  fripon  !  See  in  Clithero  how  the  good,  honest  old  priests 
and  Levites  turn  their  heads  aside  when  they  meet  me  in  the  lanes,  or  coming 
out  of  church  !  Arabella,  by  the  Christianity  of  worldliness,  the  elastic  gospel 
of  expediency,  throws  open  her  doors  and  shines  forth  a  Samaritan ! " 
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But,  though  she  could  not  hear  of  Arabella's  invitation  without  some  of  the 
old  bitterness  rising  on  her  tongue,  Dora  did  not  hesitate  for  a  second  about 
taking  advantage  of  it.  The  long-lost  dress  cases  had,  after  much  misadven- 
ture, found  their  way  from  Brest  to  Clithero  ;  and,  in  better  spirits  than  she  had 
felt  since  the  day  of  the  masquerade,  Mrs.  Lawrence  at  once  set  about  repack- 
ing them  for  her  season  in  London — so  she  persisted  in  calling  this  forlorn  cam- 
paign upon  which  she  was  about  to  embark.  Who  should  say  she  was  not  going 
to  enjoy  herself.'*  It  was  all  a  chance  !  She  might  continue  too  weak  to  risk 
the  fatigue  of  balls,  or  she  might  get  stronger,  and  be  out  every  night  of  her 
life.  Who  should  say  that  the  world,  any  more  than  Arabella,  was  going  to  sup- 
port Steven  in  his  eccentricity  ?  At  all  events,  there  could  be  no  harm  done  by 
taking  the  dresses.  It  would  be  amusement  to  look  at  them  oneself  sometimes, 
even  if  there  was  no  opportunity  of  letting  them  be  seen  !  So,  late  in  the  May 
twilight  (the  peaceful  country  silence  round  the  house,  the  peaceful  purple  over- 
head), Katharine,  looking  in  through  a  half-opened  door,  saw  the  little  figure 
busy  and  singing  over  her  fripperies,  stopping  ever  and  awhile,  tired  even  by 
their  slight  weight,  her  hand  to  her  side,  then  on  again.  Satins,  silks,  feathers 
— material  for  a  whole  season  of  dissipation  ;  the  newest  sacks  for  the  morning, 
the  newest  redingotcs  for  the  afternoon  ;  toilettes  for  balls,  for  theatres,  for  din- 
ners ;  even  the  blue  and  silver  page-dress  stowed  away.  Poor  butterfly  soul — as 
if  ball-travesty  should  be  needed  by  her  more  in  this  world  ! 

They  went  up  to  London,  and  for  a  few  days  her  spirits  continued  excellent. 
People  might  talk  as  they  liked  of  the  superiority  of  country  air.  No  air  so 
good,  in  reality,  as  what  you  get  in  cities.  It  stood  to  reason — all  the  fires 
must  warm  it  into  a  state  fit  for  human  beings.  Then,  no  visitors  having  called, 
and  the  old  Countess  de  Castro  chancing  to  look  the  other  way  when  she  drove 
past  the  cousins  in  the  park,  she  drooped.  Who  that  had  been  born  in  Paris 
could  feel  well  in  this  horrible,  smoky,  dingy  London  ?  Now  you  could  see 
what  Steven's  injustice  had  brought  her  to  !  The  world,  of  course,  knew  of 
their  separation,  and,  of  course,  took  the  husband's  part.  "As  to  Madame  de 
Castro,"  cried  Dot,  her  pinched  face  firing,  "  I  would  like  to  know  the  secrets  of 
her  youth.  Oh,  the  hypocrisy,  the  cant,  the  injustice  of  these  hard  old  women 
of  the  world  !  " 

Next  morning,  yielding  to  Katharine's  wish,  she  for  the  first  time  saw  a  phy- 
sician. He  was  a  man  noteworthy  throughout  Europe ;  able  at  mental  as  at 
bodily  diagnosis,  and  nothing  could  be  apter  than  his  treatment  of  this  poor 
querulous  little  creature,  who,  vainly  fretting  to  keep  in  hfe's  highway  still,  was 
already  so  far  upon  the  narrow  path  to  death  !  He  heard — with  admirable  as- 
sumption of  its  being  unimportant — the  fact  that  both  Dora's  parents  had  died 
prematurely  of  decline  ;  heard  attentively,  not  with  too  ominous  gravity,  her  ac- 
counts of  herself ;  listened  keenly  to  the  fluttering  heart,  the  uneven  breath; 
ordered  her  to  be  highly  nourished,  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air  ;  made  her  smile 
at  one  or  two  bits  of  latest  London  gossip ;  and  when  Katharine  followed  him 
down  stairs,  and  besought  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  told  it.  The  case  was  ab- 
solutely without  hope.  Mrs.  Lawrence  might  possibly  live  for  some  time  ;  but 
the  hereditary  disease  was  complicated  by  affection  of  the  heart,  and  her  friends 
ought  to  know  that  she  might  die  at  any  instant.  Her  mind  must  be  kept  at  rest ; 
this  above  everything  ;  and,  if  it  was  possible  to  amuse  her  without  late  hours 
and  excitement,  let  her  be  so  amused.  Medicine  could  be  of  little  avail  in  such  a 
case,  but  he  would  call  in  occasionally  and  see  how  the  patient  was  going.  Then 
he  shook  the  hand  of  his  white-cheeked  questioner  holding  it  for  a  second  with 
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gentle  professional  pressure,  half  sympathetic,  half  acknowledgment  of  the  deli- 
cately-tendered fee,  rolled  away  in  his  brougham  to  bear  the  tidings  of  life  or 
death  to  other  houses  ;  and  Katharine  had  to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room  and 
command  her  voice  and  face  as  she  best  might,  while  poor  unconscious  Dot 
chattered  over  the  results  of  the  doctor's  visits. 

After  all,  she  was  not  so  very  ill.  That  was  plain  from  his  manner.  Her 
malady,  as  she  had  always  maintained,  must  be  on  the  nerves,  or  why  had  he 
ordered  her  no  medicine  and  constant  distraction  ?  "  Doctor  Brand  must  be  a 
really  clever  man,  mind  you,  Kate  ;  goes,  as  I  have  always  heard,  straight  to  the 
cause  of  the  complaint.  Want  of  amusement  Is  death  to  me.  Now,  the  thing 
is,  with  the  Countess  de  Castro  and  all  the  rest  of  them  cutting  me,  how  to  be 
amused  ?  " 

How,  indeed  ?  A  butterfly  soul  /;/  extremis  to  be  diverted,  and  all  means  of 
butterfly  diversion  shut  out ;  all  the  associates  of  brighter  butterfly  hours  turning 
away.  Neither  Madame  de  Castro  nor  any  other  of  their  former  friends  showed 
coldness  to  Katharine,  except  incidentally,  as  Mrs.  Lawrence's  companion. 
Katharine  Fane,  the  future  Lady  Petres,  warm-hearted  and  generous  as  ever,  was 
endeavoring  to  uphold  her  cousin  in  an  untenable  position — an  endeavor,  in  her 
position,  rather  worthy  of  praise  than  blame.  But  Mrs.  Lawrence — what  could 
be  done  but  hold  away  from  this  wretched  little  Mrs.  Lawrence  ?  A  woman 
who,  on  excellent  authority,  had  completely  lost  herself  in  Paris  !  (Was  not 
Grizelda  Long  still  living,  still  letter-writing  in  Le  Mans  Station  or  elsewhere  ? 
Was  not  Clarendon  Whyte  in  existence  at  a  wise  distance  from  Dora's  savage 
of  a  husband,  but  not  more  reticent  than  his  code  of  honor  bade  him  be  as  to 
Dora's  reputation?)  Had  been  saved  only  b)- poor  little  Lord  Petres  rescuing 
her  by  force  from  running  away  with  such  a  man  as  Clarendon  Whyte  !  Really, 
in  these  days,  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  painful  though 
it  was  to  one's  feelings,  must  be  ignored ;  and  the  world  ignored  her.  From 
common  acquaintances  Katharine  received  invitations — curtly  rejected  always — 
with  no  corresponding  invitation  for  Dora.  Katharine's  old  friends  sent  her 
notes,  hoping,  as  they  were  "  sorry  to  hear  sickness  was  in  the  house,"  she 
would  come  and  see  them  quietly  any  morning  she  liked  to  fix.  What  amusement 
for  a  small,  excommunicated  sinner,  to  whom  amusement  had  been  prescribed, 
could  be  got  out  of  a  world  in  these  rigid  dispositions  ? 

They  drove  regularly  of  an  afternoon  in  the  park ;  Dot,  pink  and  white  as 
ever,  bedecked  in  the  Parisian  toilettes,  for  which  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  la 
belle  Bebd  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  Alas,  how  had  she  fallen 
now !  During  every  drive  she  was  sure  to  discover  some  new  mortification ; 
some  bow  pointedly  given  over  her  head  to  Katharine  ;  some  once  friendly  face 
turned  aside  ;  every  afternoon  she  was  sure  to  return  wearier  in  body,  sicker, 
more  despondent  in  soul.  "  I  wish  when  doctors  order  amusement  as  a  medicine 
they  would  furnish  one  with  a  prescription  for  getting  it  made  up  !  "  she  would 
say.  "  Ah,  Kate,  Kate,  you  should  have  let  me  go  !  Perhaps  if  I  had  really  run 
away,  people  would  have  been  less  hard  upon  me,  for  everything  in  this  world 
seems  to  go  by  injustice.  Oh,  will  a7iy  one  send  me  an  invitation  again  before  I 
die?" 

Some  one  sent  her  an  invitation  before  she  died  !  With  the  first  days  of  June 
Lord  Petres  came  back  to  London,  bringing  with  him  George  Gordon  ;  and 
George  Gordon,  who  had  "  never  loved  "  Dora  Lawrence  in  her  palmy  days  of 
Parisian  celebrity,  now,  in  her  time  of  broken  health  and  fallen  repute,  became 
at  once — was  it  not  his  office  to  succor  the  wounded  .? — her  friend.     Lord  Petres, 
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alone,  was  too  self-occupied  to  take  positive  bodily  exertion  for  any  one.  But 
Lord  Petres  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  as  much  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  a  fail- 
ing character  as  any  man  in  London,  and,  with  George  Gordon  and  Katharine 
for  coadjutors,  as  much  interest  as  he  possessed  was  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to 
slumber.  Madame  de  Castro  and  a  score  of  other  old  friends  now  passed  Dora 
daily  without  bowing.  No  matter.  The  Duchess  of  St.  Alwyns,  the  austerest, 
most  exclusive,  most  Catholic  woman  in  England,  a  woman  with  the  blue  blood 
of  royalty  in  her  veins,  was  about  to  give  a  morning  concert.  And  to  this  con- 
cert, so  George  Gordon  and  Katharine  Fane  decided,  in  secret  conclave,  Dora 
Lawrence,  through  Lord  Petres'  influence,  should  be  asked. 

No  need,  in  the  fast-closing  story  of  a  yeoman's  life,  to  record  the  strategies, 
the  feints  and  counter-feints  by  which  the  entrance  to  an  exclusive  London  draw- 
ing-room can  be  forced.  Enough  that  it  was  forced  ;  that  Dora,  ignorant  of  the 
hard-fought  battle  that  had  been  waged  for  her,  did,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  receive 
a  card  of  invitation  to  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alwyns'  concert,  and  herself  then  and 
there  (as  though  repute,  like  nobility,  could  be  conveyed  by  letters  patent ! ) 
rehabilitated.  The  Countess  de  Castro,  a  foreign  countess  ;  Lady  Dacres,  the 
widow  of  a  baronet.  Who  were  these,  and  what  mattered  their  verdicts  now  f 
She  got  up,  unmindful  of  her  weakness,  and  jumped  about  the  room  in  an  ecstacy. 
She  rushed  up  stairs  to  look  over  her  dresses  ;  then,  finding  nothing  fresh  enough 
for  the  occasion,  nothing  but  what,  even  if  unworn,  had  lost  its  primeval  bloom 
by  travelling — away  to  Bruton  Street  and  the  milliner.  "  I  want  a  toilette  for 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  for  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alwyns'  morning  concert,"  said 
Dot,  growing  taller  as  she  spoke  that  word  "  Duchess."  Poor  Dot,  reduced  to 
rehearsing  her  triumphs  before  a  milliner's  assistants  !  "  Let  me  see  the  newest, 
not  fashion,  but  the  newest  prophecy  of  fashion,  from  Paris  !  " 

Neither  that  day  nor  the  next  would  she  drive  in  the  park.  "  When  I  show 
myself  in  public  next,"  she  said,  "  it  will  be  as  the  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Alwyns.  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  included,  Kate  !  "  In  her  eagerness  to  serve 
Dora,  Katharine  had  forgotten  to  have  her  own  name  included  in  the  invitation. 
"  But  another  time  I'll  take  care  to  have  you  asked.  The  Duchess  must  have 
heard  of  me  from  some  one  in  Paris ;  most  likely  from  some  one  who  saw  me  at 
that  very  ball  which,  in  prejudiced  eyes,  was  the  crown  of  my  wrong-doing,  and 
asks  me,  I  suppose,  in  my  little  way,  as  a  celebrity." 

She  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep  with  excitement  till  the  moment  arrived  when 
the  name  of  Steven  Lawrence's  wife  was  announced  in  her  Grace  of  St.  Alwyns' 
reception  rooms — the  blissful  moment  heralding  in  three  mortal  hours  of  heat,  of 
classical  music,  of  neglect — George  Gordon's  the  only  face  she  knew,  the  only 
voice  that  spoke  to  her  ;  but  from  which  Dot  issued  forth  with  triumphant  step, 
with  radiant  face  (heat,  fatigue,  neglect  forgotten),  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alwyns' 
friend ! 

She  drove  home  like  one  in  a  dream,  in  rapture  approaching  like  what  she 
had  felt  when  she  walked  with  the  Squire  in  her  first  long  dress  and  cream- 
colored  gloves  in  Paris  ;  ran  up  stairs,  unheeding  of  her  beating  heart  and  short- 
ened breath,  and  threw  herself  into  Katharine's  arms.  "  The  Countess  de  Castro 
not  there,  nor  the  Dacres  ;  pnly  the  very  first  people  in  London,  and — and  poor 
George  Gordon  ;  how  in  the  world  could  he  have  got  an  invitation  1  And  the 
Duchess  was  charming,  and  the  Duke,  too.  I  shall  be  asked  to  all  their  parties  ! 
Oh,  Katharine,  what  a  new  world  I  see  before  me  !  " 

Nothing  would  content  her  but  driving,  that  same  afternoon,  in  the  park. 
Tired  .?     What  had  there  been  to  tire  her .?     Doctcr  Brand  said  she  must  take 
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advantage  of  every  sunny  day,  and  to-day  was  perfect  midsummer  !  So,  rather 
than  thwart  her,  Katharine  got  herself  ready,  and,  in  another  half-hour — Dot, 
over-dressed,  flushed,  with  the  lustre  of  excitement  in  her  eyes — they  were  driving 
along,  at  snail's  pace,  in  the  line  of  carriages  that  thronged  the  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park. 

"  Look  cold,  my  Countess  de  Castro  !  Bow  over  me  as  you  like,  my  Lady 
Dacres  !  Sadducees,  whited  sepulchres  that  you  are  !  Wait  till  to-morrow's 
*  Morning  Post ! '  Oh,  Kate,  dear,  how  I  enjoy  driving  along  and  looking  at 
them  in  their  ignorance  !  Oh,  how  warm  the  sun  is — how  well  I  feel !  It  seems 
to  me  that  I've  a  hundred  years  of  life  before  me,  at  least." 

When  they  had  proceeded  further — were  no  longer  driving  at  snail's  pace 
among  the  crowd — her  mood  changed.  "  However  warm  the  sun  is  here,  you 
always  feel  a  chill  under  its  warmth,"  she  cried.  "  I  feel  it  at  this  moment, 
Kate " — with  sudden  earnestness  this — "  whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  hope  I 
shan't  be  buried  in  England.  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  ;  still,  it's  well  to  guard 
against  every  possibility,  and  my  ghost,  if  I  had  one,  would  never  lie  quiet,  I 
know,  in  this  damp,  cold  ground." 

Katharine  turned  away  her  face.  "  A  ghost  in  brocaded  silk  and  Parisian 
bonnet !     What  has  put  such  nonsense  into  your  head.  Dot  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  Where  do  all  our  thoughts,  good  or  foohsh,  wise  or  wicked, 
come  from  !  But  I  don't  mean  it  for  nonsense,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  thought  it 
often  before,  and  now  I  may  as  well  say  it  out :  Don't,  if  you  can  help  it,  let  me 
be  bilried  in  England,  above  all,  in  Clithero." 

Katharine  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

"  There  is  the  expense,  I  know,  but  you  have  been  so  generous  to  me  all 
along  I  don't  think  you  would  mind  that ;  and  then  there's  nearly  the  whole  of 
my  thousand  pounds  still  left.  Would  it  cost  very  much,  I  wonder,  to  take  one 
over — like  that — to  P^re  la  Chaise  ?  The  side  facing  Paris  is  my  favorite.  I 
can  see  it  now,  green  and  sunny  as  it  was  when  Delphine  and  Alfred  took  me 
with  them  that  Sunday,  and  we  had  our  dinner  on  the  grass.  I  shan't  be  wanted 
at  home.  There'll  be  no  more  place  for  me  in  CUthero  dead  than  there  has  been 
living.  Uncle  Frank — poor,  good  Uncle  Frank  ! — would  be  horribly  embarrassed 
at  having  to  open  the  family  vault  for  me,  and  I  don't  choose  to  lie  among  the 
Lawrences — the  wives,  and  mothers,  and  grandmothers  v/ho  have  led  'honest 
lives  '  in  Ashcot.  The  odor  of  so  much  sanctity  would  stifle  me  in  my  coffin. 
I'd  like  to  lie  where  the  work-girls  from  Paris  could  come  and  laugh  and  chatter 
with  their  sweethearts  overhead  on  Sundays.  I'd  like — I  was  never  sentimental 
before — but  I'd  like  the  Paris  sun  to  shine  over  my  grave.  I'd  like,  of  a  Sum- 
mer's night,  that  same  sound  of  Paris — if  'twas  only  the  striking  of  the  distant 
clocks — should  reach  me  where  I  lay.  They  need  put  up  no  grand  stone — just  a 
low  slab,  with  '  Dora '  (not  Lawrence)  on  it,  to  keep  me  from  being  disturbed." 

It  was  late  when  they  got  back  to  Hertford  Street,  and  Dot  declared  herself 
too  weary  to  go  up-stairs  and  undress.  She  would  just  have  some  tea,  and  rest, 
as  she  was,  in  the  drawing-room.  "  I'm  tired — tired  to  death  !  "  she  said,  going 
up  before  the  same  glass  in  which  she  had  contemplated  herself  on  the  evening 
of  Steven's  first  arrival.  "  But,  without  vanity,  I  may  say  I  never  remember 
myself  looking  better.  What  was  all  that  nonsense  I  talked  awhile  since  about 
ghosts  and  churchyards  ?  Katharine  " — she  turned  from  the  glass  and  seated 
herself  beside  the  window,  the  sunset  slanting  in  upon  her  small  figure,  the  rose- 
brocaded  dress,  the  white  lace  bonnet,  the  sunken,  hectic  face — "  there's  some- 
40 
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thing — I  am  tired — I  shall  be  better  when  they  bring  the  tea — something  I  want 
to  ask  you.  The  Cowpers  are  going  to  have  a  fancy  ball  on  the  twenty-first.  I 
heard  so  to-day,  and  I  know  Lord  Petres  can  get  me  an  invitation.  Do  you 
think,  if  I  go,  I  may  wear  the  same  dress  I  wore  in  Paris  ?  It  had  a  great  suc- 
cess; not  an  artist  there  but  was  charmed  with  it;  the — the  blue — and  sil- 
ver " — 

Her  head  fell  back  heavily ;  and  Katharine  in  a  moment  was  at  her  side. 
They  carried  her  to  her  bed  ;  the  physician  was  summoned  ;  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage sent  to  Clithero  ;  and,  when  the  young  June  morning  broke,  when  the  swal- 
lows were  twittering  on  the  roofs.  Dot  lay  still  and  at  peace. 

No  more  dread  of  luke-warm  fiiends  ;  no  more  need  of  noble  patronage.  A 
rehabilitation  had  been  wrought  which  even  Lady  Dacres,  even  the  Countess  de 
Castro,  must  accept  as  final  I 
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"  By  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians,  dirers  were  allowed  a  share  of  the  wreck  in  propoitioii  to  the  depth  to 
which  they  had  gone  in  search  <A  it" 

SO  many  fathoms  deep  my  sweet  ship  lies 
No  ripple  marks  the  place :  the  gulls'  white  wings 
Pause  not ;  the  boatman  idly  sleeps  or  sings 
Floating  above  ;  and  smile  to  smile,  with  skies 
That  bend  and  shine,  the  sunny  water  vies. 
Too  heavy  freight  and  of  too  costly  things 
My  sweet  ship  bore  :  no  tempest's  mutterings 
Warned  me  ;  but  in  clear  noon,  before  my  eyes, 
She  sudden  faltered,  rocked,  and  with  each  sail 
Full  set,  went  down. 

Oh  !  heart  in  divers'  mail 
Wrap  thee.     Breathe  not,  till  standing  on  her  deck, 
Thou  hast  confronted  all  thy  loss  and  wreck. 
Poor  coward  heart !    Thou  darest  not  plunge  ? 

For  thee 
There  lie  no  other  pearls  in  any  sea ! 

H.  H. 
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NATIVE  WINES  AND  NATIVE  GAME. 

NATIVE  wines  are  thought  by  many  to  be  inferior  to  the  European  wines  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  American  wines  have  a  different  flavor,  and  are  a 
little  more  acerb,  on  account  of  being  grown  in  a  virgin  soil.  Otherwise,  they  are 
just  as  good  as  foreign  wines,  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is 
probable  they  are  thought  inferior,  for  the  reason  that  so  few  are  familiar  with 
the  real  flavor  of  foreign  wines,  as  there  are  ten  manufacturers  of  bogus  wines 
to  one  seller  of  the  real  juice  of  the  grape.  The  bogus  manufacturers  imitate 
everything  except  the  body  of  the  wine ;  they  have  the  same  bottles,  labels, 
corks,  baskets,  casks,  boxes,  bills,  and  even  counterfeit  the  names  of  manufac- 
turers. They  imitate  the  flavor — not  perfectly,  but  pretty  well — by  means  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  other  chemicals.  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  know  wine,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  which  is  which.  Fortunately,  there  is  the  means  of  detect- 
ing manufactured  wines,  in  their  body  and  flavor,  which  have  not  yet  been  imi- 
tated perfectly. 

Bogus  wines  are  sold  to  native  Americans  almost  entirely.  Foreign-born 
people  detect  them  with  comparative  ease.  This  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  have  had  their  palates  seared  by  bad  liquors  and  the  constant  use  of 
catsups,  bottled  sauces,  and  strong  spices,  until  they  cannot  detect  the  difference, 
by  tasting,  between  what  has  a  natural  and  agreeable  flavor  and  what  has  been 
flavored  chemically.  Some  even  prefer  the  bogus  flavor  to  the  natural,  as  it  is 
more  pungent  and  decided.  Americans  are  also  addicted  to  the  bad  habit  of 
pouring  whatever  they  drink  down  their  throats,  instead  of  first  tasting  and  then 
sipping  the  drink.  The  better  the  liquor,  the  more  slowly  it  must  be  sipped,  in 
order  to  enjoy  its  delicate  flavor.  The  Creator  has  not  given  us  our  sense  of 
taste  without  a  purpose. 

I  will  try  to  enable  my  readers  to  tell  real  from  bogus  wine,  by  tasting :  Take 
a  little  of  it  in  your  mouth,  move  it  about  for  two  or  three  seconds,  and  spit  it 
out,  or  even  swallow  it.  If  it  is  real  wine,  it  may  taste  rather  sour,  or  acerb,  on 
the  tongue  and  palate,  but  the  flavor  is  agreeable  and  lasting,  and  no  pungent 
taste  can  be  detected.  If  swallowed,  the  same  signs  are  experienced  in  the 
throat ;  and  if  a  glass  has  been  drunk,  instead  of  burning  the  stomach,  it  will  be 
felt  warming  it,  but  only  after  a  while.  (It  is  understood  that  no  wine  should  be 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach.)  If  it  is  bogus  wine,  instead  of  tasting  sour  or 
acerb,  it  tastes  rather  sweet  and  biting ;  as  for  the  flavor,  it  is  hardly  tasted  while 
the  wine  is  in  the  mouth,  and  it  is  all  gone  as  soon  as  the  wine  is  spit  out  or 
swallowed.  When  swallowed,  and  immediately  after,  the  throat  and  stomach 
have  the  sensation  of  burning ;  and  it  is  that  very  burning  sensation,  created  by 
the  chemicals  used  in  its  manufacture,  that  is  mistaken  by  many  for  the  real 
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body  or  strength  of  genuine  wine.  It  does  not  warm  the  stomach  like  the  real 
liquor,  but  excites  it,  and  the  nervous  system  also. 

Physicians  have  observed  that  the  effect  of  genuine  and  manufactured  wines  is 
very  different  on  persons  indulging  in  them  too  freely.  Real  wine  makes  them 
at  first  lively,  and  they  experience  a  desire  to  sing,  dance,  talk,  and  laugh  ;  then 
sleep  soundly  for  a  long  time,  wake  up,  feeling  very  thirsty,  and  having  a  slight 
headache,  which  soon  disappears,  and  is  followed  by  hunger.  Bogus  wine  makes 
persons  cross,  quarrelsome  ;  and,  after  having  slept  off  its  fumes,  they  have 
stomach-ache,  headache,  and  find  their  nervous  system  so  much  out  of  order 
that  they  shake  for  two  or  three  days,  and  have  no  appetite. 

Another  bad  habit  in  which  native  Americans  indulge,  is  that  of  drinking 
liquor,  and  immediately  after  it  a  glass  of  cold  water.  I  have  inquired  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  habit,  and  have  received  the  following  explanation :  i.  It 
comes  from  the  Puritans,  who,  after  having  taken  liquor  for  one  cause  or  another, 
washed  the  sin  down  with  pure  water.  2.  That  liquor,  being  too  strong  and 
burning,  water  is  necessary  to  alleviate  the  smarting  produced  by  it.  3.  The 
liquors  that  are  retailed  are  so  bad  and  so  burning  that  they  set  the  throat  and 
stomach  on  fire,  and,  therefore,  some  water  is  necessary  to  extinguish  the  flame. 
No  matter  how  much  water  is  taken  after  it,  the  bad  effect  is  produced  and 
cannot  be  effaced  ;  the  sin  is  committed,  and  the  mouth,  palate,  throat,  and  stom- 
ach suffer  accordingly.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  liquor  at  all,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  dilute  it  with  water  or  something  else  before  taking  it. 

Red,  still  wines,  and  sparkling  wines  of  any  color,  are  more  easily  imitated  than 
white,  still  wines.  To  ascertain  if  the  color  of  red  wine  is  natural  or  artificial, 
fill  a  plate  with  pure,  cold  water ;  dip  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  wine,  and,  when 
well  saturated  with  it,  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  of  water  ;  if  artificially  col- 
ored, the  water  becomes  immediately  of  a  violet-red  color ;  if  it  be  natural,  the 
water  becomes  colored  only  after  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  minutes,  and  is  of  an 
opal  color. 

Pure  native  wines  can  be  had  in  Cincinnati  at  the  following  prices  :  Catawba, 
still,  $12  a  dozen;  sparkling,  from  $22  to  $30.  Delaware,  still,  $18  ;  sparkling, 
$35.  Virginia  Seedling,  still,  $24 ;  sparkling,  from  $45  up.  The  Catawba  is 
the  most  in  use,  being  cheaper.  The  Virginia  Seedling  is  a  superior  wine,  but 
has  not  yet  been  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  The  Catawba  grape-vine  is  very 
productive.  It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  around  Cincinnati  and  on  Kelly 
Island.  There  are  several  other  kinds  of  wine  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  California ;  but  I  do  not  know  them  well  enough  yet  to 
speak  of  them. 

Eschew  bad  liquors  as  you  do  poison,  and,  beside  avoiding  sickness  and 
disease,  you  will  be  rewarded  by  being  enabled  to  enjoy  the  flavor  and  healthful 
effects  of  the  good  things  that  mother  earth  produces  so  profusely. 

There  is  still  another  abuse  of  the  good  things  of  nature,  in  which  Americans 
indulge,  which  disturbs  my  soul.  In  this  land  of  invention  and  progress,  it  is 
more  than  a  pity  to  see  so  much  ignorance  displayed  and  carelessness  practised 
in  transporting  game  to  market.  It  is  more  than  wrong  to  spoil  or  destroy  such 
a  good  article  of  food.  Game  gets  heated,  and  then  musty,  very  fast,  when 
packed  closely.  Still,  it  is  packed  closely,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  then  sent  to 
a  market  several  hundred  miles  away. 

If  it  happens  that,  while  on  the  way,  the  weather  be  exceedingly  cold,  little 
of  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  or  box,  will  get  musty ;  but  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere  (and  changes  are  sudden  and  frequent)  will  spoil  the  whole.     Could 
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not  game  dealers  have  it  transported  in  baskets,  with  a  little  straw  or  something 
else  between  the  layers,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  ventilation  ?  It  is  done  by  some  ; 
why  is  it  not  done  by  all  ?  They  would  certainly  receive  the  blessings  of  all  who 
appreciate  good  food,  if  they  adopted  the  practice. 

Hunters  are  also  very  careless  about  game  ;  they  merely  kill  it,  and  then 
send  it  away.  Every  animal  or  bird  ought  to  be  drawn  as  soon  as  killed,  and 
drawn  carefully,  in  order  not  to  break  the  gall-bladder,  A  very  great  improve- 
ment would  be,  to  put  a  few  leaves  or  stalks  of  the  following  plants  inside  of  the 
animal  or  bird,  as  soon  as  drawn  :  bay  or  sauce-laurel,  thyme,  sage  or  mint. 
Animals  must  be  left  in  their  skins  and  birds  in  their  feathers.  Some  soi-disant 
amateurs  may  not  agree  with  me  about  drawing  game  as  soon  as  killed  ;  and  I  am 
aware  that  some  persons  even  cook  their  game  without  drawing  it  at  all.  Every 
one  to  his  taste. 

Pierre  Blot. 
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I  AM  not  a  private  secretary  to  a  senator  any  more,  now.  I  held  the  berth 
two  months  in  security  and  in  great  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  but  my  bread 
began  to  return  from  over  the  waters,  then — that  is  to  say,  my  works  came  back 
and  revealed  themselves.  I  judged  it  best  to  resign.  The  way  of  it  was  this. 
My  employer  sent  for  me  one  morning  tolerably  early,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  inserting  some  conundrums  clandestinely  into  his  last  great  speech  upon 
finance,  I  entered  the  presence.  There  was  something  portentous  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  cravat  was  untied,  his  hair  was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  his  coun- 
tenance bore  about  it  the  signs  of  a  suppressed  storm.  He  held  a  package  of 
letters  in  his  tense  grasp,  and  I  knew  that  the  dreaded  Pacific  mail  was  in.  He 
said: 

"  I  thought  you  were  worthy  of  confidence." 

I  said  :  "  Yes,  sir," 

He  said  :  "  I  gave  you  a  letter  from  certain  of  my  constituents  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  asking  the  establishment  of  a  post  office  at  Baldwin's  Ranch,  and  told 
you  to  answer  it,  as  ingeniously  as  you  could,  with  arguments  which  should  per- 
suade them  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  an  office  at  that  place." 

I  felt  easier.     "  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  sir,  I  did  d.o  that," 

"  Yes,  you  did.     I  will  read  your  answer,  for  your  own  humiliation  : 

"'Washington,  Nov.  24,  1867. 

"  *  Messrs.  Smith,  yones,  and  others. 

"  *  Gentlemen  :  What  the  mischief  do  you  suppose  you  want  with  a  post  office  at  Bald- 
win's Ranch  ?  It  would  not  do  you  any  good.  If  any  letters  came  there,  you  couldn't 
read  them,  you  know ;  and,  besides,  such  letters  as  ought  to  pass  through,  with  money  in 
them,  for  other  localities,  would  not  be  likely  to  get  through,  you  must  perceive  at  once  ; 
and  that  would  make  trouble  for  us  all.  No,  don't  bother  about  a  post  office  in  your 
camp.  I  have  your  best  interests  at  heart,  and  feel  that  it  would  only  be  an  ornamental 
folly.  What  you  want  is  a  nice  jail,  you  know — a  nice,  substantial  jail  and  a  free  school. 
These  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  you.  These  will  make  you  really  contented  and  happy. 
I  will  move  in  the  matter  at  once.  Very  truly,  etc., 

"'Mark  Twain, 
" '  For  James  W.  Nye,  U.  S.  Senator.' 
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"  That  is  the  way  you  answered  that  letter.  Those  people  say  they  will  hang 
me,  if  I  ever  enter  that  district  again ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they  willy 
too." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  know  I  was  doing  any  harm.  I  only  wanted  to  convince 
them." 

"Ah.  Well,  you  did  convince  them,  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt.  Now,  here 
is  another  specimen.  I  gave  you  a  petition  from  certain  gentlemen  of  Nevada, 
praying  that  I  would  get  a  bill  through  Congress  incorporating  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  told  you  to  say,  in  reply,  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  law  came  more  properly  within  the  province  of  the  State 
Legislature ;  and  to  endeavor  to  show  them  that,  in  the  present  feebleness  of 
the  religious  element  in  that  new  commonwealth,  the  expediency  of  incorporating 
the  church  was  questionable.     What  did  you  write .' 

"'Washington,  Nov.  24,  1867. 

*'  *RnK  John  Halifax  and  othen. 

" '  Gentlemen  :  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  State  Legislature  about  that  little  specula- 
tion of  yours — Congress  don't  know  anything  about  religion.  But  don't  you  hurry  to  go 
there,  either ;  because  this  thing  you  propose  to  do  out  in  that  new  country  isn't  expe- 
dient— in  fact,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  Your  religious  people  there  are  too  feeble,  in  intel- 
lect, in  morality,  in  piety — in  everything,  pretty  much.  You  had  better  drop  this — you 
can't  make  it  work.  You  can't  issue  stock  on  an  incorporation  like  that — or  if  you  could, 
it  would  only  keep  you  in  trouble  all  the  time.  The  other  denominations  would  abuse  it, 
and  "  bear  "  it,  and  "  sell  it  short,"  and  break  it  down.  They  would  do  with  it  just  as  they 
would  with  one  of  your  silver  mines  out  there — they  would  try  to  make  all  the  world  believe 
it  was  "  wildcat."  You  ought  not  to  do  anything  that  is  calculated  to  bring  a  sacred  thing 
into  disrepute.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves — that  is  what  /  think  about  it. 
You  close  your  petition  with  the  words :  "And  we  will  ever  pray."  I  think  you  had 
better — ^you  need  to  do  it  Very  truly,  etc, 

"'Mark  Twain, 
"  *  For  James  W.  Nye,  U.  S.  Senator.* 

"  That  luminous  epistle  finishes  me  with  the  religious  element  among  my 
constituents.  But  that  my  political  murder  might  be  made  sure,  some  evil 
instinct  prompted  me  to  hand  you  this  memorial  from  the  grave  company  of 
elders  composing  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  to  try 
your  hand  upon — a  memorial  praying  that  the  city's  right  to  the  water-lots  upon 
the  city  front  might  be  established  by  law  of  Congress.  I  told  you  this  was  a 
dangerous  matter  to  move  in.  I  told  you  to  write  a  non-committal  letter  to  the 
Aldermen — an  ambiguous  letter — a  letter  that  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  real  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  water-lot  question.  If  there  is  any 
feeling  left  in  you — any  shame — surely  this  letter  you  wrote,  in  obedience  to  that 
order,  ought  to  evoke  it,  when  its  words  fall  upon  your  ears  : 

"'Washington,  Nov.  27,  1867. 

"  •  The  Hon.  Board  of  Aldermen,  etc. 

" '  Gentlemen  :  George  Washington,  the  revered  Father  of  his  Country,  is  dead.  His 
long  and  brilliant  career  is  closed,  alas  !  forever.  He  was  greatly  respected  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  his  untimely  decease  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  community. 
He  died  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1799,  He  passed  peacefully  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  honors  and  his  great  achievements,  the  most  lamented  hero  and  the  best  beloveds 
that  ever  earth  hath  yielded  unto  Death.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  you  speak  of  water-lots  ! — 
what  a  lot  was  his  ! 

" '  What  is  fame  ?  Fame  is  an  accident  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  an  apple  falling 
to  the  ground — a  trivial  discover^-,  truly,  and  one  which  a  million  men  had  made  before 
him — ^but  his  parents  were  influential,  and  so  they  tortured  that  little  circumstance  into 
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something  wonderful,  and,  lo !  the  simple  world  took  up  the  shout,  and,  in  almost  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  man  was  famous.     Treasure  these  thoughts. 

" '  Poesy,  sweet  poesy,  who  shall  estimate  what  the  world  owes  to  thee  ! 
••  Mary  had  a  Httla  lamb,  its  fleece  was  white  as  snow — 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went,  the  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

"Jack  and  Gill  went  up  the  hill 
To  draw  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown. 
And  Gill  came  tmnbling  after. 
For  simplicity,  elegance  of  diction,  and  freedom  from  immoral  tendencies,  I  regard  those 
two  poems  in  the  light  of  gems.     They  are  suited  to  all  grades  of  intelligence,  to  every 
sphere  of  life — to  the  field,  to  the  nursery,  to  the  guild     Especially  should  no  Board  of 
Aldermen  be  without  them. 

"  *  Venerable  fossils !  write  again.  Nothing  improves  one  so  much  as  friendly  correspond- 
ence. Write  again — and  if  there  is  anything  in  this  memorial  of  yours  that  refers  to  any- 
thing in  particular,  do  not  be  backward  about  explaining  it.  We  shall  always  be  happy  t© 
hear  you  chirp.  Very  truly,  etc., 

"'Mark  Twain, 
"  *  For  James  W.  Nye,  U.  S.  Senator.' 

"  That  is  an  atrocious,  a  ruinous  epistle  !     Distraction  !  " 
"  Well,  sir,  I  am  really  sorry  if  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it — but — but — 
it  appears  to  me  to  dodge  the  water-lot  question." 

"  Dodge  the  mischief!  Oh  ! — but  never  mind.  As  long  as  destruction  must 
come  now,  let  it  be  complete.  Let  it  be  complete — let  this  last  of  your  per- 
formances, which  I  am  about  to  read,  make  a  finality  of  it.  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
I  had  my  misgivings  when  I  gave  you  the  letter  from  Humboldt,  asking  that  the 
post  route  from  Indian  Gulch  to  Shakespeare  Gap  and  intermediate  points,  be 
changed  partly  to  the  old  Mormon  trail.  But  I  told  you  it  was  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, and  warned  you  to  deal  with  it  deftly — to  answer  it  dubiously,  and  leave 
them  a  little  in  the  dark.  And  your  fatal  imbecility  impelled  you  to  make  this 
disastrous  reply.  I  should  think  you  would  stop  your  ears,  if  you  are  not  dead 
to  all  shame : 

"'Washington,  Nov.  30,  1867. 

"  ^Messrs.  Perkins,  Wagner,  et  al. 

" '  Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  delicate  question  about  this  Indian  trail,  but,  handled  with  proper 
deftness  and  dubiousness,  I  doubt  not  we  shall  succeed  in  some  measure  or  otherwise, 
because  the  place  where  the  route  leaves  the  Lasseu  Meadows,  over  beyond  where  those 
two  Shawnee  chiefs,  Dilapidated- Vengeance  and  Biter-of-the-Clouds,  were  scalped  last 
winter,  this  being  the  favorite  direction  to  some,  but  others  preferring  something  else  in 
consequence  of  things,  the  Mormon  trail  leaving  Mosby's  at  three  in  the  morning,  and 
passing  through  Jawbone  Flat  to  Blucher,  and  then  down  by  Jug-Handle,  the  road  passing 
to  the  right  of  it,  and  naturally  leaving  it  on  the  right,  too,  and  Dawson's  on  the  left  of 
the  trail  where  it  passes  to  the  left  of  said  Dawson's,  and  onward  thence  to  Tomahawk, 
thus  making  the  route  cheaper,  easier  of  access  to  all  who  can  get  at  it,  and  compassing 
all  the  desirable  objects  so  considered  by  others,  and,  therefore,  conferring  the  most  good 
upon  the  greatest  number,  and,  consequently,  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  we  shall.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  ready,  and  happy,  to  afford  you  still  further  information  upon  the  subject, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  may  desire  it  and  the  Post  Office  Department  be  enabled  to  fur- 
nish it  to  me.  Very  truly,  etc., 

"'Mark  Twain, 
" '  For  James  W.  Nye,  U.  S.  Senator.' 

"  There — now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.     It — well,  it  appears  to  me — to  be  dubious  enough." 

"  Du — leave  the  house  !     I  am  a  ruined  man.     Those  Humboldt  savages 
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never  will  forgive  me  for  tangling  their  brains  up  with  this  inhuman  letter.     I 

have  lost  the  respect  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Board  of  Aldermen " 

"  Well,  I  havn't  anything  to  say  about  that,  because  I  may  have  missed  it  a 
little  in  their  cases,  but  I  was  too  many  for  the  Baldwin's  Ranch  people, 
General ! " 

"  Leave  the  house  !     Leave  it  forever  and  forever,  too  ! " 
I  regarded  that  as  a  sort  of  covert  intimation  that  my  services  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  so  I  resigned.     I  never  will  be  a  private  secretary  to  a  senator 
again.      You  can't  please  that  kind  of  people.     They  don't  know  anything. 
They  can't  appreciate  a  party's  efforts. 

Mark  Twain. 


THE  O.  P.  RIOTS  OF  1809. 

WE  all  remember  how,  a  few  years  ago,  the  managers  of  the  City  theatres 
raised  the  prices  of  admission  to  their  houses.  The  people  took  the 
change  very  good  naturedly,  for  in  this  age  we  are  sensible  enough  to  believe 
that  theatrical  managers,  like  all  other  people,  have  a  right  to  charge  what  they 
please  for  their  wares,  inasmuch  as  we  are  guaranteed  the  privilege  of  taking 
what  they  offer  us  at  their  price,  or  leaving  it  alone.  But  it  was  not  so  in  for- 
mer days  in  London.  The  Londoners  of  the  last  century  were  indefatigable 
play-goers,  and  the  play-house  was  to  them  almost  a  necessity.  There  the  gen- 
eral public  obtained  almost  their  only  literary  repast.  The  town  damned  or 
made  actors  and  plays.  It  had  not  the  slightest  modesty  in  expressing  its  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  scanty  and  expensive  means  of  com- 
munication between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  managers  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  entirely  upon  the  town  for  support,  its  opinions  were  eagerly 
watched  for,  and  its  demands  carefully  attended  to.  Furthermore,  managers 
knew,  from  dire  experience,  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the  audience  were  not  pro- 
pitiated, the  latter  would  delicately  show  their  disapproval  by  smashing  the 
benches,  looking-glasses,  and  other  paraphernalia  within  reach.  The  terrible 
riot  at  Drury  Lane,  when  Garrick  attempted  to  introduce  the  "  Chinese  Festival," 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  had  shown  to  proprietors  of  theatres  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  an  angry  and  excited  pit.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  1809 
the  managers  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  determined  to  raise  the  prices 
of  admission  to  their  house.  Then  began  what  are  known  as  the  "  old  price," 
or  "O.  P.  Riots  of  1809." 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1808,  the  old  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  burned, 
and  one  year  later — on  the  i8th  of  September,  1809 — the  new  house  was  opened. 
This  building  was  extremely  large — too  large,  in  fact,  to  permit  the  whole  au- 
dience to  hear  the  words  of  the  players,  and  the  necessary  expenses  were  so 
heavy  that  the  managers  resolved  to  raise  the  prices  of  admission,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  cover  their  outlay.  The  pit  was  raised  from  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  four  shillings,  the  boxes  from  six  shillings  to  seven  shillings.  The 
pit,  and  those  of  the  audience  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  the  boxes,  re- 
solved to  resist  this  innovation  ;  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the  gallery  public, 
who  were  offended,  it  seems,  by  the  fact  that  by  a  faulty  construction  of  their 
part  of  the  house,  the  sitters  in  the  gallery  could  see  but  a  small  part  of  the 
stage. 
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The  plays  for  the  opening  night  were  "  Macbeth "  and  the  "  Quaker,"  the 
Kembles  and  Mrs.  Siddons  being  in  the  cast.  The  audience,  which  filled  the 
house,  sat  with  their  hats  on,  their  backs  being  turned  to  the  stage,  or  stood 
upon  the  seats.  When  the  performance  commenced,  the  audience,  with  one  ac- 
cord, shouted,  hissed,  and  sang ;  not  a  word  of  the  play  could  be  heard.  The 
people  were  especially  bitter  against  the  Kembles,  who  were  at  that  time,  as 
everybody  knew,  receiving  very  large  salaries.  The  people  objected  to  having 
the  prices  of  admission  raised,  in  order  that  these  players  might  be  paid  their 
exorbitant  wages.  The  uproar  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  soldiers,  who  were 
in  the  house,  attempted  to  arrest  the  disturbers  in  the  upper  gallery,  but  the 
active  rioters  let  themselves  down  to  the  lower  gallery,  and  continued  the  dis- 
turbance. 

For  sixty-seven  nights  this  riot  continued.  It  would  require  too  much  space 
to  detail  all  the  actions  of  the  rioters,  for  on  each  succeeding  evening  they  in- 
troduced new  methods  of  annoying  the  managers.  The  audience  seemed  to 
consider  the  engagement  of  Catalini  and  other  foreign  singers  as  another  insult 
to  them,  and  they  loudly  protested  that  they  would  have  no  foreign  screech-owls 
to  sing  to  them.  They  hung  the  boxes  with  banners  and  placards,  bearing  in- 
scriptions ;  introduced  watchmen's  rattles,  post  horns,  and  artillery  whistles,  to 
increase  the  discord,  and  made  speeches  against  the  Kembles.  The  speakers 
were  arrested,  and  the  Riot  Acts  were  read  by  the  magistrates  on  the  stage ; 
but,  as  most  of  the  leaders  were  acquitted,  the  Riot  Acts  had  as  much  eifect  as 
paper  bullets  usually  have.  The  managers  then  distributed  orders,  and  thus  in- 
troduced their  friends  into  the  house.  The  partisans  of  the  managers  and  the 
rioters  at  once  came  into  collision,  so  that  the  house  bore  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  a  collection  of  prize-fighters  than  it  did  to  a  theatrical  audience.  John  Kem- 
ble  tried  to  speak  to  the  people,  but,  favorite  as  he  was,  he  was  hissed  and 
hooted  at.  The  papers,  especially  the  "  Times,"  took  up  the  cause  of  the  riot- 
ers, and,  thus  aided,  they  were  encouraged  to  act  still  more  outrageously. 

At  length,  on  the  sixth  night  of  the  riot,  Kemble  announced  that  the  engage- 
ment of  Catalini  had  been  cancelled,  and  that  the  theatre  would  be  closed  until 
the  accounts  of  the  proprietors  had  been  examined  by  competent  gentlemen. 
The  papers  which  favored  the  rioters  kept  up  the  excitement  of  the  people  by 
insidiously  suggesting  that  the  proprietors  ought  to  have  allowed  their  accounts 
to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  audience.  At  length,  the  report  of  the 
examiners  appeared ;  the  people  eagerly  listened  to  it,  but  found  that,  far  from 
favoring  their  demands,  it  announced  that  the  proprietors  would  be  compelled 
to  lose  money,  if  they  opened  the  theatre  at  the  old  prices. 

The  house  was  re-opened  in  October,  with  the  "  Beggars'  Opera,"  a  favorite 
piece  in  those  days,  on  the  bill,  but  the  combat  was  waged  more  bitterly  than 
before.  The  managers  had  hired  Jewish  boxers,  and  had  obtained  officers  from 
Bow  Street  to  assist  them.  For  a  time  these  forces  overcame  the  people  ;  but 
very  soon  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  overthrew  the  pugilists,  and  celebrated  their 
victory  most  uproariously.  Gentlemen  and  nobles  took,  some  the  part  of  the 
managers,  others  the  part  of  the  rioters,  and  fought  vigorously  in  the  pit ;  the 
actors  attempted  to  play  their  parts,  but  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to  play 
to  the  angry  waves — not  a  word  of  the  play  could  be  heard,  and  the  audience 
paid  no  attention  to  the  players,  except  to  laugh  and  jeer  at  them  whenever  any 
little  accident  happened  on  the  stage.  Sometimes,  for  a  night  or  two,  the  au- 
dience would  be  scant,  and  the  house  almost  quiet,  but  just  as  the  managers  were 
congratulating  themselves  upon  their  victory,  the  rioters  would  return,  and  start 
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the  tumult  again  with  tenfold  fury.  Some  one  introduced  a  dance,  which  was 
called  the  "  O.  P.  War  Dance."  It  started  slowly,  gradually  increased  in  rapid- 
ity, and  ended  in  the  most  fearful  and  tumultuous  disorder.  On  the  fiftieth  night 
the  rioters  celebrated  their  jubilee.  The  war  dance  was  danced  most  vigorously 
— the  screeching,  howling,  and  other  noises  which  filled  the  building,  were  fear- 
ful ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  wore  badges  with  "  O.  P."  upon  them,  and  were 
cheered  to  the  echo  ;  the  officers,  attempting  to  arrest  the  rioters,  were  resisted  ; 
the  hired  pugilists  were  beaten,  and  the  few  of  the  rioters  who  were  arrested  had 
their  clothes  torn  from  their  backs  in  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  arrest. 

For  sixteen  nights  longer  the  riot  continued  ;  but  on  the  seventeenth  night 
after  the  jubilee,  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  rioters  announced  that  satisfactory 
terms  had  been  made  between  them  and  the  managers.  The  settlement  was 
made  in  this  wise — several  of  the  leaders  had  been  acquitted  by  the  magistrates, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  rioters  had  assembled  at  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
acquittal ;  Mr.  Kemble  went  to  the  banquet  and  proposed  terms  to  the  leaders, 
which  were  accepted.  The  agreement  allowed  the  managers  to  maintain  the 
new  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes,  but  compelled  them  to  return  to  the  old 
price  for  the  pit.  The  half-price,  however,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the  rioters 
had  mainly  contended,  remained  at  two  shillings.  Thus  ended  the  famous  "  O. 
P.  Riots  of  1809,"  both  sides  claiming  a  victory,  though  neither  had  obtained  one. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  riot  occurring  in  our  day ; 
yet  it  is  not  such  a  very  long  time  ago  that  we  had  our  opera-house  riot,  which, 
though  of  a  briefer  duration  than  the  "  O.  P.  Riots,"  was  much  more  dangerous  ; 
for  the  rioters  of  1809,  though  noisy,  injured  nothing.  Audiences  now-a-days, 
however,  have  a  quieter  way  of  evincing  to  a  manager  their  displeasure — they 
leave  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

A.  Bromley. 


AN  ECCENTRIC  ARTIST. 

IT  was  my  good  fortune,  not  many  years  ago,  to  pass  several  months  in  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Brussels.  In  the  course  of  my  residence 
there,  I  discovered  many  objects  of  interest  not  described  in  the  guide-books, 
and  wholly  unknown  to  transient  tourists.  Among  these  objects,  I  shall  always 
remember  most  vividly  the  studio  of  M.  Wiertz. 

Wiertz  was  "  painter  to  the  king  and  court  of  Belgium."  Notwithstanding 
this  distinction,  his  reputation  was  somewhat  local,  and  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  enlarged  and  original  character  of  his  genius.  This  may  be  sufficiently 
explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of  his  chef-d'' ceuvres  were  ever 
exhibited  beyond  their  immediate  place  of  creation  ;  and  he  is  chiefly  known  and 
appreciated  by  curious  travellers,  inquiring  art-students,  and  the  cultivated 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  His  works  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  how  great 
powers  of  invention  and  mastery  of  technical  language  may  be  perverted  to 
strange  uses  by  a  morbid,  undisciplined  imagination.  Nearly  all  his  productions 
are  pervaded  with  a  sort  of  crazy  sublimity — a  kind  of  riotous  excellence.  After 
a  visit  to  his  studio,  and  a  careful  survey  of  the  pictures  there  on  exhibition,  I 
could  readily  credit  the  many  odd  stories  as  to  his  peculiar  mental  derangement. 
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He  claimed  the  title  of  "  The  Modern  Rubens,"  and,  to  be  personally  in  keep- 
ing with  his  assumed  character,  he  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  wore  the  wavy  moustache  and  goatee  ;  the  broad  hat  and  black  plume  ; 
the  mantle  peculiar  to  the  Netherlands  of  that  period ;  slashed  sleeves,  silken 
hose,  and  silver-buckled  pumps.  In  short,  he  appeared  on  the  streets  like  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Rubens,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp. 

The  studio  of  Wiertz,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  treeless  hill  in  one  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Brussels,  seems,  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  beautiful  chateau  in  ruins. 
Upon  a  nearer  view,  the  counterfeited  castle  betrays  its  modern  construction ; 
and  it  is  quite  a  shock  to  romantic  anticipations  to  discover  the  very  palpable 
fact  that  this  pseudo  magnificent  pile  is  an  ingenious  fraud,  well  calculated  to 
impose  upon  all  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  venerable  and  the  picturesque.  The 
comparatively  new  towers  have  crumbled,  through  the  agency  of  applied  force, 
and  the  pillars  have  been  tumbled  down,  not  by  hostile  elements,  but  by  express 
command  of  the  owner.     In  fine,  the  ruin  was  "made  to  order." 

The  interior  of  this  novel  building  is  a  sky-lighted  studio  and  exhibition- 
room  of  extraordinary  dimensions — the  largest  gallery,  devoted  to  the  display  of 
one  artist's  creations,  in  all  Europe.  The  pictures  are  numerous,  many  of  them 
of  colossal  size  and  treatment,  and  arranged  with  special  care  as  to  position  and  to 
the  effects  of  graduated  light,  produced  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  screens 
and  draperies.  Trickery  in  art  is  a  very  reprehensible  quality,  and  I  do  not 
defend  it  in  the  works  of  M.  Wiertz  ;  but  there  is,  besides,  so  much  in  his  paint- 
ings of  real  excellence,  that  I  choose  rather  to  admire  and  discriminate  than  con- 
demn. Witness,  for  instance,  "  The  Great  Day  of  His  Wrath,"  the  largest 
picture  on  canvas  in  the  world.  It  is  handled  with  superior  technical  skill,  the 
figures  are  powerfully  drawn  and  disposed,  the  expressions  carefully  studied,  and 
the  whole  composition  consistent  and  impressive.  I  wish,  however,  in  this 
article,  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  vagaries  of  a  wonderful  mind,  and,  with 
this  view,  shall  not  attempt  to  consider  M.  Wiertz's  claims  as  an  artist. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  his  pictures  are  three — entitled 
"Thoughts  of  a  Head  after  Death  ;  "  the  first,  second,  and  third  moments.  The 
written  notes  underneath  convey  the  singular  information  that  the  artist  was 
enabled  to  realize  all  the  sensations  necessary  for  the  conception  of  so  difficult  a 
subject  through  the  aid  of  mesmerism ;  having  been  placed  in  a  mesmeric  state 
with  a  criminal  just  before  his  execution.  The  first  scene  presents  a  view  of  the 
guillotine,  surrounded  by  eager,  yet  horror-struck  spectators.  The  individuality 
of  features,  and  the  varied  expressions  of  the  lookers-on,  are  portrayed  with  the 
profound  touch  of  a  master.  The  victim  is  lying  under  the  knife — the  edge  has 
just  entered  his  neck  ;  crawling  over  his  naked  body  are  furry  spiders,  stinging 
scorpions,  and  huge  insects  of  the  most  grotesque  and  hideous  description. 
The  flesh  is  pierced  in  numberless  places  with  gleaming  daggers ;  his  hair  is 
turned  into  writhing  serpents,  hissing  blue  vapor ;  and  the  fiery  eyes  sparkle  in 
their  sockets.  In  the  second  scene,  the  head  has  been  severed  from  its  trunk, 
and  is  falling  into  the  basket  of  sawdust  below,  leaving  a  trail  of  phosphorescent 
flame  ;  the  daggers  are  red  hot,  and  the  tormenting  insects  more  numerous,  and, 
if  possible,  more  monstrous  than  before.  The  eyes  are  shooting  forth  like  forked 
lightning.  The  third  and  last  " moment"  defies  description.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
vague  forms  and  vivid  color  enveloped  in  bituminous  smoke  and  great  depths 
of  darkness.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  picture  is  seen  a  dim  white  figure — the 
soul  of  the  executed  ascending  into  Paradise  ! 
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At  one  end  of  the  great  room  is  a  curious  arrangement  of  screens,  partitions 
and  draperies,  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  pictures  the  most 
startling  effects.  This  is,  of  course,  pure  trickery  and  deception,  and  not  "  high 
art."  You  peep  around  the  edge  of  a  folded  screen,  upon  which  is  written  con- 
spicuously, "  Positively  No  Admittance,"  and  then  start  suddenly  back  when 
you  discover  that  your  movement  was  observed  by  a  partially  draped  female, 
standing  in  a  half  open  closet  door,  who  is  also  peeping.  The  door  and  the 
figure  are  painted  with  such  strength  of  light  and  shade  that  in  the  darkened 
corner,  at  the  first  glance,  you  are  absolutely  deceived.  Next,  you  look  through 
an  oval  aperture,  over  which  is  written,  "  Likenesses  Taken  Instantaneously ;  " 
and,  sure  enough,  there,  in  front  of  you,  is  a  perfect  facsimile  of  yourself, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  an  ancient  jailor,  humpbacked  and  slender-kneed,  opening 
a  prison  door.  After  the  first  sensation  of  surprise,  this  phenomenon  is  explained 
by  the  discovery  that  the  jailor  has  no  face  of  his  own,  but,  in  its  stead,  a  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  spectator's.  On  the  wall  near  by  is  a  drawing  of  a  gross 
and  ugly  toad.  Inserted  in  the  wall,  over  it,  is  a  narrow  sheet  of  metal  pierced 
with  two  holes.  Looking  through  these  holes,  the  toad  is  foreshortened  into  the 
bust  of  a  beautiful  woman.  A  door  is  painted  on  one  of  the  screens.  You  peer 
through  the  keyhole  and  behold  a  sleeping  Venus.  A  notice  informs  you  that 
the  key  hangs  overhead.  It  is  a  painted  key — just  out  of  reach,  and  yet,  it  is 
said,  numbers  have  been  disappointed  in  their  attempts  to  seize  it.  The  most 
elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrible  of  this  whole  group  of  scenic 
efforts,  is  the  view  of  the  interior  of  a  burial  vault.  The  large  picture  is  dark- 
ened with  drapery,  and  viewing  it  through  a  crevice  in  the  screen,  it  seems  a 
frightful  reality.  A  partly-decomposed  corpse  has  started  into  life,  and  is  spring- 
ing from  its  half  open  coffin.  The  flesh  has  decayed  around  the  eyes  and  it 
glares  at  you  with  an  expression  of  mingled  ferocity  and  terror  difficult  to  forget. 
I  never  cared  to  see  this  picture  more  than  once. 

In  some  of  the  grandest  of  the  historical  and  classical  compositions  of  this 
artist  he  cannot  forego  his  desire  to  astonish  you,  and  he  generally  succeeds. 
In  a  large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  entitled  "  The  Lighthouse  of  Golgotha,"  a 
painted  ray  of  light  shooting  from  behind  a  dark  cloud  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
canvas,  is  carried  out  on  the  frame  and  thence  on  the  wall^  producing  a  most 
illusive  effect.  In  the  colossal  painting  of  "  The  Fight  over  the  Dead  Body  of 
Patroclus,"  a  soldier's  head  has  been  lopped  oflf  in  the  contest,  and  is  painted 
close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  canvas.  Its  shadow  is  painted  on  the  frame, 
which  makes  it  appear  to  be  falling  out  of  the  picture  on  the  studio  floor.  A 
work  of  remarkable  power  and  gigantic  dimensions  is  "  The  Casting  Out  of  the 
Rebellious  Angels."  In  the  midst  of  the  fighting  angels  is  seen  the  apple  of 
Eden,  with  a  wake  of  sulphurous  light,  falling  toward  the  earth. 

There  are  many  other  pictures  which  are  free  from  all  offensive  or  eccentric 
features,  and  they  are  brilliant  examples  of  legitimate  art.  One  of  these  is  an 
incantation  scene.  A  young  maiden  has  been  bewitched  by  an  old  hag  of  most 
forbidding  aspect,  and  is  being  taught  the  black  art  of  flying  up  the  chimney  on 
a  broomstick.  The  coloring,  especially  the  flesh-tint,  is  remindful  of  Rubens' 
best  works.  "  The  Men  of  the  Future  Viewing  the  Things  of  the  Past,"  is  in 
the  artist's  happiest  style.  It  is  a  group  of  three  male  figures,  of  more  than 
human  proportions,  holding  in  their  great  hands  and  examining  a  collection  of 
tiny  pieces  of  artillery,  fortresses,  ships,  sceptres  and  crowns.  The  faces  express 
curiosity,  contempt  and  wonder.  The  picture  of  an  angel  breaking  a  cannon,  as 
if  it  were  a  toy,  named  "The  Last  Cannon,"  is  technically  a  masterpiece.     All 
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the  creations  of  M.  Wiertz  are  remarkable  for  rich,  truthful  and  harmonious 
color,  but  his  latest  works  appear  to  indicate  that  he  despaired  of  achieving  the 
highest  success  in  that  direction,  and  are  painted  simply  in  black  and  white. 

Wiertz,  it  seems,  had  indulged  slightly  in  literature.  I  saw  a  printed  pam- 
phlet in  his  studio,  with  the  title,  "  Myst^re  du  Diable,  par  M.  Wiertz."  A  con- 
stant visitor  to  his  studio  and  a  great  admirer  of  this  artist  was  Louis  Blanc,  the 
illustrious  French  patriot  and  exile. 

M.  Wiertz  died  about  a  year  ago.  D.  E.  C. 


THE  "CAMORRA"  OF  NAPLES. 

THE  name  of  Naples  has  for  many  years  been  synonymous  with  all  that 
was  evil.  Mendicity  and  crime  had  attained  here  to  proportions  which 
exceeded  the  aggregate  villainy  of  half  a  dozen  other  Italian  towns.  Overt, 
fearless,  defiant,  all  dominant,  these  causes  had  earned  for  the  Neapolitans  a 
sinister  reputation,  which,  as  a  people,  they  never  merited.  Aside  from  an  un- 
governable rapacity,  and  a  propensity  for  imposing  upon  the  ignorance  and  good 
nature  of  strangers,  which  all  possess  in  common,  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  are 
essentially  as  little  predisposed  to  criminal  acts,  perhaps,  as  those  of  any  other 
large  city.  On  the  contrary,  no  people  in  the  world,  probably,  ever  suffered 
with  such  patient  endurance  the  tyranny  of  organized  crime  as  themselves.  The 
existence,  until  within  a  few  years,  in  their  midst,  of  a  secret  society,  which, 
unlike  the  "  Vehme  "  of  Germany,  had  for  its  object  the  spoliation  of  the  weak, 
and  the  appropriation  by  violence  of  the  results  of  honest  toil,  wherever  acces- 
sible, not  only  paralyzed  the  very  energies  of  the  people,  but  sapped  the  founda- 
tion of  their  integrity,  and  infused  in  them  a  spirit  of  retahation  and  reprisal, 
which  has  outlived  the  cause.  This  society  was  known  as  the  "  Camorra "  of 
Naples,  and  it  seems  simply  incredible  that  an  organization,  which  aimed  so 
successfully  at  the  industry  of  a  whole  city ;  thrusting  its  thousand  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  king  and  peasant  alike,  in  total  disregard  of  the  requirements  of 
law  and  order ;  scrupling  not  even  at  bloodshed,  when  its  purpose  demanded  it ; 
guilty,  in  short,  of  every  enormity  in  the  whole  gamut  of  crime,  should  so  long 
have  been  permitted  to  exist,  unassailed  and  triumphant. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  society  little  is  known  save  through  tradition.  The 
Neapolitans  affirm  that  the  order  was  of  Spanish  inception,  and  introduced 
by  them  into  Naples  during  their  domination  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  an  impu- 
tation which  would  seem  to  be  verified  in  part  by  an  allusion  made  by  Cer- 
vantes in  his  Contaditto  to  the  existence  of  Camorristes  in  Spain.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Camorra  was  an  institution  in  Naples,  as  firmly  estab- 
lished, as  intolerant,  as  inexorable,  and  as  profoundly  feared,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  as  it  was  within  the  present  decade.  Such  wonderful  vitality  was 
attributable,  doubtless,  to  thorough  organization ;  a  discipline  that  was  never 
relaxed,  and  the  maintenance  of  secrecy  through  the  enforcement  of  terrible 
penalties.  Its  chiefs,  who  were  hereditary,  and  held  despotic  sway  over  their 
followers,  were  always  bold,  bad  men,  for  whom  the  law  possessed  no  terrors. 
It  had  its  degrees  of  nobility,  its  bourgeoise  and  its  more  humble  auxiliaries.    It 
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possessed  its  own  code  of  laws,  the  exactions  and  requirements  of  which  none 
attempted  to  evade  ;  its  courts,  its  lawyers,  judges,  priests  and  executioners  ; 
thus  combining  a  community  within  itself.  It  had  also  a  thorough  system  of 
apprenticeship  in  every  department  of  villainy ;  its  asylums,  where  patriarchs, 
grown  gray  and  decrepit  in  the  service,  lived  at  the  common  expense  ;  and, 
finally,  a  bank,  in  which  all  were  compelled  to  deposit  the  half  of  their  illicit 
gains  ;  the  proceeds  constituting  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members,  for  the  interment  of  their  dead,  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  and  the  release  of  those  who  should  chance  to  be  taken  prisoners  in  ^'■fia- 
grante  delict oi!^ 

The  society  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  respectively  called  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  of  Internal  Affairs,  with  a  species  of 
abnormal  minister  at  the  head  of  each,  from  whom  emanated  all  the  details  of 
action.  Each  of  these  divisions  in  turn  had  a  thousand  ramifications  subsidiary 
to  the  great  object  of  plunder.  The  railroads,  steamers,  diligences,  hotels,  etc., 
came  within  the  province  of  the  first,  and  its  agents,  with  whom  failure,  next  to 
treachery,  was  an  offence  not  easily  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Camorra,  were 
eminently  qualified  for  this  duty.  Possessed  of  suavity,  and  a  veneering  of 
refinement  which  the  superficial  failed  to  penetrate  ;  well  educated,  speaking 
with  fluency  several  languages  ;  of  an  irreproachable  exterior  and  a  pleasing 
address,  they  seldom  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Many  an  unwary 
traveller,  arriving  for  the  first  time  at  Naples,  has  been  first  surprised,  and  then 
delighted,  with  the  civility  of  the  well-dressed  gentleman,  who  first  stepped  upon 
his  foot  in  the  confusion  of  the  crowd,  and  then  asked  ten  thousand  pardons,  in 
a  manner  so  affable  and  gracious  as  to  disarm  him  of  whatever  suspicion  the  act 
might  have  awakened  under  other  circumstances.  '■'■Monsieur  etait  Fran^ais,  sans 
doute.  Ah,  pardon  his  wretched  want  of  penetration.  An  Englishman  ?  Yes, 
and  he  adored  the  English  ;  they  were  his  brothers  ;  his  life  had  been  saved  by 
an  Englishman,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  ;  and  ah  !  if  he  could  be  of 
some,  of  the  slightest  service,  his  cup  of  happiness  would  run  over.  The  trunk, 
the  very  heavy  trunk,  his  servant  would  be  miserable  could  he  not  carry  it.  His 
ear  a  moment  The  porters  with  numbers  on  their  hats — trust  'em  not — rogues, 
all  of  'em.  His  card — he  lived  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe ;  remarkable  hotel, 
where  all  spoke  English.  Would  he  accept  his  carriage — the  servant  would  fol- 
low with  the  trunk."  The  politeness  of  the  obsequious  stranger  seldom  proved 
ineffectual.  The  carriage  (a  hired  caleche)  was  invariably  ordered,  and  the  con- 
fiding traveller  taken  irresistibly  to  the  hotel,  whither  h's  trunk  never  followed. 
And  thus,  in  the  capacity  of  cicerones,  appealing  now  by  a  rare  bonhomie  to  the 
good  nature  of  the  stranger,  again  to  the  cupidity  of  those  who  would  seize  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  service  gratuitously,  the  nefarious  work  was  carried 
on.  A  watch  dexterously  seized  under  cover  of  a  jest,  pockets  rifled  ^vith  con- 
summate art,  and  a  sudden  disappearance.     "  Voila  tout" 

Smuggling  was  another  important  division  of  this  department.  Acting  in 
collusion  with  Custom  House  officers,  who  were  proverbially  careful  to  avoid  the 
ill-will  of  the  Camorra,  a  number  of  vessels  were  employed  in  this  service, 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  national  exchequer.  At  an  early  hour  of  each  day, 
also,  a  number  of  Camorristes  could  have  been  seen,  at  the  Villa  Nazionale, 
levying  a  tax  upon  every  cabman  who  passed.  Evasion  of  the  demand,  however 
onerous  it  might  be,  was  out  of  the  question,  so  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  society.  Nor  were  the  market  people  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  This 
was  a  specialty  of  the  Camorra,  and  remarkably  illustrative  of  its  power.     All 
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the  peasants  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles  were  known  to  its  agents,  and  "  dis- 
grdzia  "  to  him  who  did  not  stop  at  a  simple  sign,  upon  any  highway  leading  to 
the  city.  Again,  upon  the  Campo  di  Marte,  where  the  country  people  exposed 
their  fruits,  their  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  for  sale,  the  Camorriste  was  always  most 
assiduous.  Threading  boldly  the  labyrinth  of  booths  and  stalls,  through  the 
long  rows  of  tawny  mules  and  market  wagons  that  choked  up  the  square  ;  chat- 
ting familiarly  with  the  women ;  exchanging  jests  with  the  men  for  sour  looks 
and  surly  rejoinders ;  cool,  self-possessed,  the  very  incarnation  of  successful 
bravado  and  impudence,  they  never  failed,  amid  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion,  to 
collect  from  each  the  inevitable  tribute. 

The  department  of  internal  affairs  required  much  more  circumspection  and 
finesse  upon  the  part  of  its  auxiliaries  ;  for  the  Neapolitans,  long  habituated  to  a 
course  of  imposition,  had  learned,  with  some  slight  degree  of  success,  to  evade 
the  requirements  of  the  Camorra,  without  actually  incurring  its  displeasure.  By 
a  rare  subtlety,  and  through^  a  thousand  clever  artifices,  they  identified  them- 
selves with  every  domestic  and  social  event  that  promised  pecuniary  advantage. 
Ubiquitous,  familiar  with  every  phase  of  fashionable  life,  their  influence  was 
everywhere  perceptible.  In  juries  suddenly  won  over  to  an  unworthy  cause  ;  in 
the  award  of  government  contracts  ;  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  ;  in  the  removal 
of  corporate  officers  unfriendly  to  the  society ;  even  in  such  private  iliatters  as 
marriages,  legacies,  bequests,  etc.,  this  wonderful  influence  was  all-pervading 
and  powerful.  Upon  the  accession  of  an  heir  to  his  estate,  a  written  demand, 
bearing  the  device  of  the  society,  and  made  in  their  name,  for  a  stated  proportion 
of  the  inheritance,  never  failed  to  be  presented.  As  the  alternative  was  quick, 
inevitable  death,  simple  refusal  to  obey  the  behest  was  madness,  and  acquies- 
cence in  the  demand,  unless  evaded  through  almost  preternatural  cunning  or 
flight,  necessarily  followed.  Obnoxious  matrimonial  alliances,  predetermined 
upon  and  arranged  by  the  Camorra,  have  repeatedly  been  pushed  to  the  very 
verge  of  consummation,  for  purposes  of  plunder — a  heavy  ransom  alone  cancel- 
ling the  obligation.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  family  aifairs  was  essential  to 
success  in  this  department ;  accordingly,  the  best  educated  among  them  were 
assigned  this  duty,  who,  obtaining  access  to  the  first  society  of  the  city,  secured, 
through  the  confidences  of  their  victims,  the  necessary  information.  Masters  of 
the  art  of  dissimulation,  versed  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  high  life,  true 
artists,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  none  were  so  eminently  qualified  for  the 
service.  The  privileges  and  emoluments  of  such  were  very  great,  and  but  few 
attained  to  such  preferment  with  the  Camorra ;  by  far  the  greater  number  enact- 
ing the  part  of  ordinary  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  gamblers.  The  cafis  and 
billiard  saloons  were  favorite  resorts  of  the  latter  class ;  where,  well-dressed, 
affable,  lavish  in  expenditure,  they  found  many  ready  victims.  The  novice  who 
so  far  forgot  his  discretion  as  to  yield  to  their  blandishments,  was,  indeed,  to  be 
pitied.  To  "//^w^r"  a  game  of  cards  was  simply  a  pastime  with  them,  and  to 
pay  in  false  coin,  when  the  tables,  by  any  chance,  were  turned  in  the  encounter 
with  skill,  was  equally  a  matter  of  course  ;  to  lose  was  impossible. 

Another  department  was  devoted  to  counterfeiting ;  and  the  quantity  of  brass 
and  pewter  in  circulation  at  different  periods  in  Naples  was  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  proficiency  in  the  art.  Still  another  branch  was  the  manufacture  of  false 
keys,  and,  to  such  perfection  was  this  carried,  that  it  was  said  the  Camorra 
possessed  a  key  to  every  house  in  the  city,  thus  rendering  them  accessible  at 
any  time  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  its  members. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  connection  with  this  institution,  was 
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the  relations  existing  between  it  and  the  Lazzaroni,  who  for  a  long  time  were 
accredited  with  independence,  so  far  as  the  gains  of  their  miserable  calling  were 
concerned.  Popular  credulity  in  the  ability  of  such  a  mass  of  human  corruption 
to  think  and  act  for  itself,  has  only  lately  been  overthrown,  and  the  fact  estab- 
lished, that  this  detestable  order,  festering  amid  all  the  sunshine  and  gaiety  of 
Neapolitan  life,  was  but  an  humble  auxiliary  of  the  Camorra ;  its  members 
regularly  paid,  its  place  of  operations  designated,  and  its  interests  zealously  pro- 
tected. That  these  loathsome  creatures,  in  every  stage  of  disease  and  deformity — 
blind,  deaf,  lame,  and  paralyzed — this  blear-eyed,  ghastly  race,  creeping,  like 
rats,  out  of  filthy  cellars,  choking  the  gutters  as  with  a  living  pestilence  ;  these 
grizzly  men,  decrepit  and  monstrous,  coming  up  from  the  slums  and  the  low- 
lying  places,  like  a  noisome  exhalation  ;  these  naked  children,  pinched  and  wan 
with  exposure  and  disease  ;  these  gaunt  women,  scarce  screening  the  lingering 
vestige  of  decency  'neath  miserable  rags,  with  the  grime  of  years,  covering 
visages  where  beauty  might  have  been  enthroned;;  that  these  wretched,  God- 
abandoned  people  should  have  been  associated  with  the  aspiring,  the  accom- 
plished Camorra,  seems  strange ;  but  when  the  number  of  its  members,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  revenue  derived 
from  such  a  wholesale  beggary  must  necessarily  have  been  considerable. 

That,*in  view  of  such  a  vast  number  of  the  hopelessly  degraded  among  the 
accessions  to  the  Camorra,  the  secret  of  its  organization,  and  the  details  of  its 
operations,  should  so  long  remain  undivulged,  seems  incredible ;  but  caution, 
with  them,  was  a  law  which  they  ever  kept  inviolable,  and  Camorristes  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  civic  tribunal,  there  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  torture,  triumphant  and  unyielding  to  the  last.  In  fact,  so  clearly  estabHshed 
seemed  the  folly  of  penetrating  the  mystery  in  this  manner,  and  of  permanently 
affecting  the  power  of  the  society,  that  its  acts  at  last  seemed  to  become  defen- 
sible by  a  certain  prescriptive  right,  always  conceded  to  the  strong.  Personal 
safety,  perhaps,  was  another  strong  motive  with  the  Neapolitans  for  pursuing 
such  a  course,  as  any  insult  offered  to  or  injury  inflicted  upon  a  member  of  the 
order  was  registered  among  the  "  Debts  of  the  Society ;"  and,  alas  for  the  un- 
happy creditors,  a  bullet  or  dagger  was  sure  in  time  to  cancel  the  obligation. 

To  Victor  Emanuel  is  due  the  overthrow  of  this  monstrous  iniquity.  Through 
the  vigorous  measures  initiated,  I  believe,  by  General  Marmora,  at  the  instance 
of  the  King,  the  most  notorious  of  the  leaders  were  apprehended  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  remainder,  by  becoming  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  Fran- 
cis II.,  and  leaguing  themselves  with  the  reactionists  and  disaffected  clergy, 
particularly  the  monks  of  Santo  Pasquale,  a  low  order  of  the  faubourgs,  for  a 
time  made  a  successful  show  of  resistance.  But  the  downfall  of  the  leaders 
caused  a  havoc  in  their  ranks  which  precipitated  the  final  catastrophe  ;  disclos- 
ure followed  disclosure,  and,  in  a  short  period,  five  or  six  thousand  were  lodged 
in  prison  or  banished  the  kingdom.  With  the  crushing  out  of  this  organiza- 
tion came  the  extirpation  of  the  Lazzaroni.  An  order  driving  them  from  the 
city,  or  exacting  a  change  of  life,  was  rigidly  enforced,  and  now,  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Portici,  not  one  of  these  miserable  creatures  is  to  be  seen,  and  Naples,  purified, 
redeemed,  free  from  Jesuitical  persecution  and  the  terrors  of  the  Camorra,  has, 
for  once  in  its  history,  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the  good  opinion  and  respect  of 

the  world. 

G.  W.  Appleton. 
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ANNUAL  HOUSE-SWAPPING. 
Could  some  Don  Cleofas,  perched  on 
Grace  Church  steeple,  peer  through  the 
roofs  of  the  "  rented  houses  "  of  New  York, 
the  last  night  in  April,  surely  he  would 
take  that  city  for  the  camp  of  a  nomadic 
tribe,  ready  to  pack  up  their  traps,  like  the 
Arabs,  and  silently  steal  away.  He  would 
also  argue  the  same  of  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
Cit)',  New  York's  wing  bed-chambers  ;  of 
Harlem,  its  back  stoop  ;  of  the  whole  clus- 
ter of  feudal  cities  that  surround  it  and  do  it 
obeisance.  I  say  nothing  of  those  whom  un- 
toward fate  has  doomed  to  vegetate  in  board- 
ing-houses ;  but  the  grand  army  of  renters, 
at  least.  May-day  eve  always  finds  sleeping 
on  their  arms ;  at  dawn  they  break  camp, 
and  "  move  "  in  heavy  marching  order. 

Ai^e  these  tenants  to  be  forever  shifted 
and  shuffled  in  an  annual  fresh  deal  of 
houses,  without  ever  a  day  of  grace  ?  There 
are  300  other  days  in  the  year  not  yet  pre- 
empted ;  and  surely  it  were  worth  while  to 
escape  the  May  ist  jam — if  only  the  crime 
of  moving  out  of  your  house  could  be  oth- 
erwise expiated  than  by  having  somebody 
else  simultaneously  move  in,  and  if  the  fur- 
ther crime  of  moving  into  another  house 
could  be  visited  with  some  lighter  penalty 
than  having  somebody  else  simultaneously 
move  out.  In  the  good  old  low-price  times, 
there  were  fewer  one-year  terms,  and  hence 
less  of  this  May  migration,  with  its  ten 
thousand  people  casting  their  shells,  like 
lobsters,  at  the  season  appointed. 

For  landlords  (whose  banner  ever  bears 
the  word  "Excelsior")  conspiring  to  put 
up  rents  is  easy,  with  so  many  tenants  un- 
koused  at  once,  like  the  array  of  dishes  dis- 
covered by  concerted  action  of  the  waiters 
at  a  hotel.  Wanting  roofs  to  their  heads, 
these  misSrabks  surrender  at  discretion. 
41 


House-hiring,  again,  in  place  of  being  a 
sensible,  deliberate  affair,  marked  by  cool 
judgment,  like  the  pricing  of  a  hat  or  a  leg 
of  mutton,  becomes  a  rash,  hot-headed,  dis- 
orderly, disgraceful  scramble ;  because  each 
citizen,  fired  with  the  thought  that  ten  thou- 
sand others  are  searching  for  houses  betwixt 
the  first  of  March  and  first  of  May,  seizes 
anything,  however  extortionate,  lest  he  get 
nothing  but  the  street  One  hour's  delay 
in  house-hunting  is  fatal — most  houses  are 
won  or  lost  in  an  hour ;  and  thereafter  the 
sad  words  from  the  servant-maid  fall  like 
lead  on  the  crest-fallen  applicant — "To» 
late,  too  late,  ye  cannot  enter  now." 

Carmen,  draymen,  porters,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  May-day  rush  in  their  profes- 
sional services.  "  Take  advantage  ? "  The 
words  do  injustice  to  an  industrious  class, 
whose  modesty  is  proverbial.  Surplus  of 
orders  ibrces  them  to  multiply  their  prices  ; 
indeed,  the  law  does  it  for  them — wise  laws  ! 
which  first  rivet  a  bad  custom  into  a  neces- 
sity, and  then  make  the  necessity  worse. 
Plumbers  (now  nobody,  I  hope,  will  call 
plumbers  extortionate),  carpenters,  joiners, 
masons,  painters,  glaziers,  paperers,  carpet- 
beaters,  know  their  rights  long  before  and 
after  May-day,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 
If  "  three  removes  be  as  bad  as  a  fire  "  (a 
proposition  which,  I  take  it,  cannot  be  safely 
denied),  easy  arithmetic  shows  how  a  large 
part  of  our  fellow-citizens  have,  since  i860, 
during  this  short-lease  era,  been  already 
burnt  out  twice.  But  what  is  a  fire  (with 
your  furniture,  policy  right),  compared  to 
the  hurry  and  worry,  :ind  leakage  and  break- 
age, and  smash  and  crash,  ::nd  general  jam 
of  removing  on  May-day .''  lour  worldly 
goods  and  your  successor's  meet  in  two 
streams,  most  probably  on  the  stairways — 
there  is  an  instant  interlacing,  dovetailing, 
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scraping,  then  a  tight  lock,  like  that  of 
spring  logs  in  a  Maine  river ;  half  a  dozen 
wretched  Atlases,  sudatory  sons  of  Erin, 
flatten  out  in  dull  despair  under  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  blocked-up  bureaux.  .  .  . 
Relieved  from  collision  with  your  successor, 
you  encounter  your  predecessor ;  and  what 
escapes  Scylla  wrecks  on  Charybdis. 

By  such  devices  of  law  and  custom  we 
have  contrived  to  turn  the  merry-making 
festival  of  our  ancestry,  redolent  of  gar- 
lands, and  historic  with  hilarity,  into  the 
greatest  bore  of  the  four  seasons.  May- 
day moving  is  a  custom  honored  in  the 
breach — ^but  a  man  does  that  at  his  peril. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CANVASSES. 

New  Hampshire  is  the  home  of  old- 
fashioned  electioneering.  No  extra  ballot  is 
harvested  there  except  by  hard  work — her 
rugged  patriots  scorn  mercurial  shiftings. 
With  parties  less  nicely  balanced,  politics 
would  be  as  tame  as  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  contest  is  between  Republican 
and  Scattering;  but  the  near  match  of 
strength  gives  zest  to  every  battle — to 
change  a  man's  vote  in  New  Hampshire 
requires  only  less  than  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  Providence. 

Each  campaign  is  desperate.  Merciless 
provost  guards  watch  the  rear.  If  the 
serried  ranks  rarely  receive  a  deserter, 
they  rarely  suffer  fi-om  straggling.  No 
powder  is  wasted  in  "  scattering  "  fire  :  and, 
as  soon  as  a  field  is  lost  or  won,  victor  and 
vanquished  prepare  for  another.  They  are 
already  busily  figuring  on  the  next  election, 
up  in  New  Hampshire. 

Republicans  I  ye  men  of  gentune  worth, 
The  day  approaches  when  ye  must  stand  forth 
In  all  your  majesty,  in  all  your  might. 
To  exercise  your  just,  inherent  right 

When  there,  be  firm  !    Let  no  insidious  brood 

Seduce  you  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

But  let  U3  vote,  united  one  and  all. 

For  Bartlett,  Hooper,  Morrill,  Dinsmoor,  HalL 

So  warbled  a  New  Hampshire  bard  of  the 
olden  time,  before  Republican  had  changed 
its  meaning,  as  Whig  and  Tory  have  since 
the  day  of  Charles  II.  Such  ancestry  beget 
worthy  offspring.  Suflfrage  clearly  means 
something  to  the  man  who,  if  absent  else- 


where on  the  globe,  hurries  home  lest  the 
State  be  "  lost "  by  one  vote. 

Leverrier  weighed  the  universe  in  his 
scales,  drew  the  path  of  an  unseen  planet, 
and  left  the  mere  work  of  turning  a  lens 
upon  it  to  any  good  eyes.  Ericsson,  when 
he  has  fashioned  a  new  ship  or  engine  in 
his  brain,  and  dispatched  working  models 
to  a  hundred  mechanics,  dismisses  the  mat- 
ter from  his  mind.  He  does  not  go  to  see 
the  parts  fitted,  the  war-ship  launched,  the 
engine  at  work — other  people  may  do  the 
hurrahing,  but  he  has  forecast  the  success 
at  his  own  desk.  What  the  Monitor,  what 
Neptune's  orbit  were,  is  a  New  Hampshire 
election — a  calculated  product.  Every  nose 
in  the  State  is  counted  beforehand.  The 
issue  is  not  problematical.  No  more  chance 
goes  to  the  result  than  went  to  the  earth's 
making.  That  foolish  proverb,  "  No  telling 
who  is  Governor  till  after  election,"  never 
was  written  of  New  Hampshire.  Com- 
pare these  tables,  reflecting  that  the  first 
and  second  are  the  published  calculations 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  State 
Committees  before  the  late  election,  and  the 
third  the  vote  actually  polled : 


Dem. 

Repub. 

Actual 

Canvass. 

Canvass. 

Vote. 

Republican  -    ■ 

■    -    33,209 

38,437 

39,778 

Democratic  -    - 

•    -    36,183 

35,203 

37,260 

Doubtful-    -    . 

•    -      2,506 

2.891 

30 

Total 


-    71,898 


76,531 


77,068 


(The  "  30  "  were  scattering  votes— 30  in  a 
poll  of  77,068,  that  is,  I  shot  in  2,569 
thrown  away).  Now,  in  these  "  canvasses  " 
both  Committees  divided  the  "doubtful "  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Hence  we  have 
the  true  tables,  as  follows : 


Dem. 

Repub. 

Actual 

Canvass. 

Canvass. 

Vote. 

Republican  -    • 

■    •    34,462 

39,882 

39,778 

Democratic  -    • 

•    -    37,436 

36,649 

37,260 

Scattering     - 

-    -   

30 

Total     -    -    -    71,898  76,531  77,068 

Many  days,  therefore,  before  election,  the 
Republicans  knew,  within  4  votes  out  of 
77,000,  their  actual  numbers,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats theirs  within  1 76  votes.  Now,  profes- 
sional honor  among  New  Hampshire  poli- 
ticians forbids  their  varying  by  a  unit  the 
gross  of  the  reported  canvass  of  their 
own  party;  hence,  in  taking  the  liber- 
ties sometimes  necessary  to  encourage  the 
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faithful,  these  must  be  taken  only  with  the 
figures  attributed  to  the  enemy,  where  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  a  blunder. 

What,  therefore,  in  fine,  need  a  man  do, 
to  know  beforehand  how  any  New  Hamp- 
shire election  is  going?  Obviously,  he 
must  take  as  accurate  the  published  esti- 
mate of  each  State  Chairman,  of  his  own 
party  strength  (rejecting  both  the  partisan 
estimates  of  "the  enemy's  "  strength);  then, 
putting  the  two  together,  he  gets  the  result 
long  before  a  vote  is  thrown.  This  is  sure- 
ly one  of  the  facts  that  newspapers  call 
"curious  and  important" — curious  to  the 
philosopher,  important  to  the  betting  man. 
To  prove  it,  suppose  we  call  the  table 
which  I  suggest  the  "eclectic  estimate;" 
make  one  up  from  the  figures  just  given ; 
set  it  beside  the  actual  vote,  and  they  will 
be  almost  identical : 


Eclectic  Estimate. 

Actual  Vote. 

Republican-    -    -    39,882 

39.778 

Democratic-    -    -    37,436 

37,260 

Scattering    -    -    -   

30 

Total    -    -    -    77,318  77,068  . 

And  that  is  the  way  they  canvass  and  vote 
in  New  Hampshire. 


THE  ALABAMA  CLAIMS. 

These  claims  will  not  be  put  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  sword.  Thanks  to  mutual 
forbearance,  each  disputed  dollar  will  not 
cost  a  thousand  and  the  blood  of  a  hero. 

The  "  Alabama  "  Claims  rest  on  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned^  the  vessel 
was  an  English  ship,  preying  on  American 
commerce ;  and  no  mid-ocean  conjuror's 
trick  of  Semmes  ever  divested  her,  by  a 
"  Presto  !  change  ! "  of  her  British  nation- 
ality. An  English  dockyard  was  the  base  of 
a  hostile  foray  against  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  ofience — a  ground  of  war,  or  of  a 
suit  for  damages.  England  protests  that  she 
was  sorry  for  the  "  Alabama's  "  escape,  that 
her  officials  were  unsuspicious,  and  the  For- 
eign Enlistment  Act  a  sieve ;  ergo,  she  is  not 
responsible  for  the  cruiser's  ravages.  Amer- 
ica may  confidently  rely  that  any  arbiter 
would  find  this  plea  as  unsatisfactory  as  do 
her  ship-owners  and  underwriters.  The 
laxity  of  British  law,  and  the  laches  of  Brit- 
ish ofiicers  nowise  disprove  or  excuse  that 


a  piratical  ship  was  built,  rigged,  armed, 
manned  and  equipped  in  English  waters, 
sailed  from  an  English  port,  and  forthwith 
leaped  upon  friendly  commerce.  England 
herself  could  have,  and  should  have,  pur- 
sued and  punished  the  "  Alabama."  To  do 
so  was  even  more  her  business  than  ours. 

Mr.  Seward,  for  some  unexplained  reason 
(certainly  not  because  his  case  was  weak 
without  it),  has  imported  into  his  plea  an- 
other subject,  which  bids  fair  to  raise  the 
"Alabama"  controversy  to  the  rank  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  knots.  This  other  sub- 
ject is  the  general  bad  and  disreputable 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  1861,  regarding 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  we  are  no  longer  discussing  the 
"  Alabama  "  Claims,  but  that  Lord  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Seward,  and  Congress  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  press  of  both  countries, 
swinging  free  from  the  specific  dispute,  are 
ranging  into  the  broad  field  of  what  is 
loosely  called  "  England's  hasty  recognition 
of  the  South  as  a  belligerent" 

Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  vindication 
of  the  "  Alabama  "  Claims  necessarily  de- 
pends on  proof  of  Great  Britain's  diploma- 
tic sins  in  1861,  because  even  if  the  South 
had  been  not  only  a  belligerent  but  a  sov- 
ereign power  from  the  very  fall  of  Sumter, 
England  would  have  been  precisely  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  "  Alabama  "  as  she  is  to- 
day. If  we  had  then  been  waging  war 
against  France,  and  the  "Alabama"  had 
escaped  from  Liverpool  just  as  she  did, 
England  would  have  been  equally  answer- 
able for  her  depredations.  The  justice  of 
these  claims  can  hardly  depend,  therefore, 
on  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  the 
South  was  or  was  not  a  belligerent  at  the 
time  Great  Britain  accepted  it  as  such.  A 
fortioriy  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong  for 
the  Queen  to  issue  her  May  proclamation 
(which  was  one  of  neutrality)  at  the  time 
she  did,  the  piratical  character  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama "  remains  the  same.  But,  as  I  said, 
the  matter  of  national  feeling  has  usurped 
a  place  in  an  essentially  legal  discussion. 

Of  what  general  grievance,  regarding  the 
recognition  of  the  South,  does  America 
complain  ?  That  is  the  question  English- 
men are  asking — and  they  assert  that  they 
get  no  intelligible  answer.  This  perplexity 
equally  affects  those  who  admit  and  those 
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who  deny  the  validity  of  the  "  Alabama " 
Claims.  "Nobody,"  says  Lord  Stanley, 
"  contends  that  at  no  time  the  South  ac- 
quired belligerent  rights  ;  if  not,  why  deny 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  recognize  them 
at  the  time  she  did  ? "  Were  our  real  com- 
plaint that  in  May,  1861,  England  mistook 
a  little  force  for  a  large  one,  and  so  recog- 
nized prematurely  a  belligerent  where  there 
was  as  yet  none,  Lord  Stanley's  question 
would  be  pertinent.  In  the  controversy  as 
ordinarily  conducted,  this  is  treated  as  the 
complaint.  England  at  once  asserts  her 
capacity  to  judge  for  herself,  claims  that  she 
did  the  best  she  could,  and  requests  that 
her  action  be  not  made  the  subject  of 
criticism  before  an  arbiter.  America  re- 
iterates the  pettiness  of  the  Confederate 
force  at  the  epoch  of  the  Queen's  proclam- 
ation.    The  debate  becomes  interminable. 

I  doubt  whether  this  roundabout  argu- 
ment sets  forth  our  real  grievance.  That 
grievance  seems  to  me  to  be  that  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  Southern  States,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  their  political  declara- 
tions, and  independently  of  any  military 
force  they  may  actually  have  had  in  the 
field,  to  be  sovereign  powers,  capable  of 
making  war,  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  appear- 
ing before  the  world  as  nations.  In  recog- 
nizing a  capacity  of  these  States  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  nation,  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived as  such  by  the  world,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment thereby,  to  the  extent  of  its  power, 
recognized  as  valid  the  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion. This  grievance  our  Government  does 
not  always  define,  nor  the  English  diplo- 
matists discuss ;  but  some  Americans  felt  it 
strongly  in  May  of  1861. 

The  Queen's  proclamation,  dated  13th 
May,  1861,  opens  with  these  memorable 
words ; 

^'Whereas,  We  are  happily  at  peace  with  all  Sov- 
ereigns, Powers  and  States ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  the 
Confederate  States  of  America." 

The  "  general  grievance,"  then,  seems  to 
me  to  be,  not  what  the  House  of  Commons' 
logic  of  both  our  friends  and  opponents 
presupposes,  that  England  prematurely 
recognized  a  belligerent,  but  that  she  ever 
recognized  this  belligerent;  not  that  she 


mistook  the  strength  of  the  insurgent  force 
within  the  United  States,  but  that  she  pro- 
nounced certain  States  capable  of  making 
war  in  general. 

To  such  a  complaint,  it  will  be  observed, 
Lord  Stanley's  inquiry  is  no  response. 
The  essence  of  our  grievance  is  that  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  found  and  recognized 
a  political  war-matking  power  at  the  South, 
which  not  only  did  not  exist  there  at  the 
time,  but  which  never  existed  there,  during 
the  four  years'  war  which  followed.  Indeed, 
had  the  people  of  the  Union  "ever  imagined 
that  certain  States  of  the  Union  were  capa- 
pable,  as  sovereign  nations,  of  carrying  on 
hostilities  against  the  rest,  possibly  they 
might  never  have  waged  war  at  all.  To 
admit  such  sovereign  capabilities  was  to 
admit  the  doctrine  of  secession — the  very 
political  heresy  which  the  military  power  of 
the  country  was  called  in  to  suppress. 
When  Englishmen,  therefore,  from  Lord 
Stanley  to  Goldwin  Smith,  argue  that  "  no- 
body contends  that  at  no  time  the  South 
acquired  belligerent  rights,"  so  much  wc 
may  admit ;  responding,  however,  that 
America  contends,  and  by  much  blood  and 
treasure  has  proved,  that  at  no  time  did 
certain  States  acquire  belligerent  rights — 
that  is  to  say,  that  at  no  time  did  those 
powers  whom  England  recognized  become 
belligerents  at  all. 

Possibly  some  keen  eye,  like  that  of 
"  Historicus,"  may  detect  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Seward's  voluminous  writings  which  reads 
like  a  recognition  of  the  war-making  powers 
of  the  States,  and  hence  of  the  right  of 
secession ;  but  such  slips  (they  can  be 
nothing  else)  the  Secretary  is  to  account  for 
individually.  Any  confusion  on  his  part,  in 
word  or  thought,  could  not  compromise  the 
notorious  opinion  or  sentiment  of  the  people. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  words  to  the  time  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  protest  strongly 
against  the  time,  in  itself,  of  its  issue.  Mr. 
Bemis,  in  his  unrivalled  and  masterly  pres- 
entations of  this  subject,  has  shown,  by 
facts  and  figures,  that  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  recognized  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment before  it  received  any  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  insurgent  force  in  the 
field.  What  inference  shall  we  draw  >  One 
possible   inference  is  that    Great    Britain 
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therein  proceeded  with  "indecorous"  and 
"unfriendly"  haste.  "Unfriendly  haste," 
indeed  !  No  terms  would  be  strong  enough 
to  affix  upon  partisanship  so  precipitate 
and  shameless,  were  it  true,  as  is  so  im- 
plied, that  England  based  her  action  on  a 
belligerent  force  she  anticipated,  rather  than 
on  the  head  the  insurrection  had  already 
made.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  pivotal  fact 
is,  that  the  reason  why  the  British  Govern- 
ment so  promptly  recognized  the  existence 
of  the  war  was,  that  it  contemplated  the 
Southern  States  as  independent,  and  as  ca- 
pable of  making  war.  Accordingly,  that 
government  asked  for  no  official  proof  that 
a  single  soldier  had  been  put  into  the  field 
by  any  Southern  State.  The  logic  of  its 
state  papers  now  is  obviously  inflqgnced  by 
new  ideas  regarding  the  nature  and  longev- 
ity of  the  American  Union.  But,  thetty  the 
first  spontaneous  phrase — nor  a  phrase  of 
malice,  perhaps,  as  is  often  represented,  but 
a  natural  phrase — that  came  to  the  pen  of 
the  British  Foreign  Minister  was,  "  the  late 
Union." 

Why  not  "the  late  Union?"  Great 
Britain  had  officialFy  taken  cognizance,  not 
merely  of  the  South  ats  a  belligerent,  but 
of  the  Southern  States  as  belligerents.  It 
cared  nothing,  therefore,  for  the  military 
power  that  might  already  be  at  Charleston 
and  Pensacola,  but  only  required  proof  of 
the  political  declarations  made  at  Mont- 
gomery and  Richmond.  The  Northern 
States  had  become  one  nation,  the  Southern 
another ;  as  for  the  Union,  it  was  "  the  late 
Union."  If  this  be  the  view  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  took  of  the  civil  strife  in 
America,  its  prompt  "  recognition  "  of  the 
Confederacy,  otherwise  inexplicable,  except 
on  ihotives  which  I  submit  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  presuming,  wears  no  mystery.  All 
the  authenticated  news  from  America  it 
asked,  as  premises  for  action,  it  hSi,  name- 
ly, news  of  the  political  acts  of  secession 
and  confederation,  and  Jefferson  Davis's 
declaration  of  war. 

It  was,  therefore,  I  think,  less  the  time 
than  the  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation, 
and  of  Lord  Russell's  dispatches,  and  of 
all  the  British  diplomacy  of  that  epoch,  that 
made  us  in  America  indignant ;  and  the  of- 
fence of  Great  Britain,  in  our  eyes,  was  that 
she  accepted  the  Southern  or  secessionist 


view  of  the  political  effect  of  a  State  Legis- 
lature's passing  an  act  of  secession,  as  a 
basis  for  her  official  action,  rather  than  the 
national  or  governmental  view  of  the  same 
act,  which  latter,  if  she  thought  proper  to 
commit  herself  to  either,  she  ought  certainly 
to  have  adopted.  But,  so  long  as  we  dwell 
merely  on  the  presumed  precipitancy  of  the 
British  Government  in  "  recognizing  a  bel- 
ligerent at  the  South,"  so  long  the  question 
will  be  treated  as  one  between  British  saga- 
city and  American  prejudice.  "  Blinded  by 
passion,"  Great  Britain  will  say,  "you 
imagined  that  to  be  a  ninety  days'  riot, 
which  we,  from  our  distance  and  perfect 
impartiality,  saw  at  the  outset  was  war. 
History  proves  us  to  have  been  right  and 
you  wrong ;  accordingly,  even  if  our  diplo- 
matic action  seem  premature,  events  have 
so  justified  it  that  we  decline  to  be  called 
to  account  for  a  few  days  or  hours  of  pre- 
science, in  a  juncture  when  we  judged  that, 
alike  for  our  subjects  and  yours,  promptness 
and  prescience  were  necessary." 

What  the  response  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  to  a  charge  of  recognizing  the  political 
doctrine  of  secession,  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  conjecture  ;  though  it  ought  to  be,  in  can- 
dor, an  admission  of  the  fact,  with  some 
historic  plea  in  justification.  But,  except  to 
satisfy  this  Parliamentary  inquiry  regarding 
"America's  grievance,"  neither  charge  nor 
answer  is  called  for  now,  and  especially  not 
in  the  "Alabama  "  Claims,  since  obviously  a 
general  grievance  is  ground  of  war,  but  not 
of  a  suit  for  damages. 


BOOKS,  BRAINS,  AND  BREAD. 
The  American  Notes  which  (at  $2,000 
a  reading)  Mr.  Dickens  has  just  finished 
collecting,  and  the  copyright  project  in- 
troduced into  Congress,  have  furnished 
texts  for  a  newspaper  debate  on  the  pecunia- 
ry phase  of  authorship — how  much  this  busi- 
ness of  book-making  ought  to  be  made  to 
pay.  Authors  get  well  treated,  in  the  main, 
in  this  discussion  ;  the  "Independent "  even 
goes  to  the  length  of  wishing  writing  were 
as  well  paid  as  pork-packing.  A  few  un- 
contaminated  Americans  resent  that  this 
particular  author  (the  author  of  "David 
Copperfield "),  being  at  best  a  Britisher, 
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should  coin  a  fortune  here — but  grudge 
nothing  to  the  guild  in  general.  One  edi- 
tor, however,  spokesman  of  a  popular  sen- 
timent, protests  that  "  a  Milton  or  Schiller 
or  Shakespeare  never  vfTOtQ  poetry  for 
money,"  and  that  their  works  could  not  be 
produced  "  to  order  "  with  "  no  better  in- 
spiration than  greenbacks." 

What  shame  is  there  in  writing  "  to  or- 
der,"— in  making  a  book  for  money  ?  Such 
high-toned  scorn  for  toilers  after  a  liveli- 
hood is  more  lofty  than  reasonable.  Though 
poets  claim  to  browse  on  Parnassus  and 
drink  of  Helicon,  their  earthy  bodies  cry 
for  beef  and  beer ;  'tis  their  chameleon  fan- 
cies only  that  eat  ambrosia  and  pull  at  the 
Pierian  Spring.  For  ages  a  theory  has  pre- 
vailed that  authors,  somehow,  feed  on  the 
unsubstantial  victual  of  the  public's  good 
opinion.    As  the  school  verses  go : 

— fregit  subsellia  versu 
Esurit  intactam  Paridi,  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 

In  Dryden's  words,  while  the  hearers 

—broke  the  benches  with  their  loud  applause, 
His  Muse  had  starved,  had  not  a  piece  unread 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supplied  her  bread. 

These  are  unromantic  times,  wherein  lit- 
erary fame  is  not  taken  by  the  butcher  and 
baker,  who  figure  among  the  gentle  readers 
of  an  author,  in  liquidation  of  their  bills  for 
hot  rolls  and  mutton.  The  fault  clearly  lies 
at  their  door.  Could  those  little  accounts 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  literary  fame,  I 
am  sure  no  writer  would  ever  write  "to 
order."  Alas  !  patronizing  praise  has  now 
no  commercial  value,  and  the  note  of  ap- 
plause is  not  negotiable.  It  is  only  some 
well-paid  poet  who  gets  "  on  the  heights," 
and  can  say  "  ha  !  ha  !  "  to  the  whole  world, 
that  may  smile  with  pity  or  contempt  on 
hirelings  below. 

When  an  international  copyright  is  pro- 
posed, those  who  fear  that  a  thirst  for  money 
may  madden  the  souls  of  young  poets,  hasten 
to  speak  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Venice 
Preserved ; "  of  Milton's  five  pounds  rather 
than  of  Sir  Walter's  quarter  million  ;  of  the 
stress  of  Otway  and  Savage  rather  than  the 
income  of  Dickens,  the  copyrights  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  lofty  prices  of  the  Laureate. 
They  marvel  when  Dickens  pockets  $2,000 
for  an  hour's  recitation,  and  contrast  him 
with  the  Reverend  Jehoiakim  Boanerges, 
who  thumps  the  pulpit  cushion  at  five  dol- 


lars the  sermon.  They  clamor  when  Ten- 
nyson writes  '*  Sea  Dreams  "  or  "  The  Vic- 
tim," at  ten  guineas  a  line.  Indeed,  one 
who  only  views  literature  by  the  yard,  who 
weighs  books  like  bricks  in  avoirdupois,  is 
naturally  startled  by  these  ten  guineas — 
"  wrote  quick  as  a  wink  !  "  he  says,  winking 
— just  as  a  superb  patron  of  the  arts  stares 
aghast  sometimes  at  a  thousand  dollars  for 
six  square  inches  from  the  easel  of  Meis- 
sonier.  I  like  as  well  to  hear  of  a  mon- 
strous retainer  for  Dumas  as  for  Mr.  J.  T. 
Brady,  and  wish  Dickens's  income  were 
counted  in  the  seventh  place  of  figures,  like 
Mr.  Stewart's. 

What  is  that  vast,  mysterious  "  compen- 
sation "  which  should  console  men  of  genius 
for  earning  less  by  brain  work  than  comes 
of  peddling  sugar-plums  ?  If  it  refer  to  the 
seed-grain  hid  in  a  popularity  which  brings 
forth  thirty,  sixty  or  a  hundred-fold — that 
begs  the  question.  If  it  be  reputation  itself— 
applause,  respect,  professional  distinction — 
this  is  no  substitute  for  the  wages  of  labor. 
Fame  comes  to  other  craftsmen  in  the  ratio 
of  genius  or  skill,  to  banker,  doctor,  lawyer, 
tailor,  and  money  comes  too.  Does  it  dis- 
honor t/tem  to  work  for  money,  or  cramp 
their  powers  ?  Does  the  counsellor  plead 
badly  because  you  cross  his  palm  with  a 
fee  ?  These  are  questions  for  such  as  in- 
dignantly ask  if  Congress  will  consent  to 
help  further  cram  the  maws  of  those  money- 
gluttons,  the  writers  who  already  batten  on 
their  own  countrymen. 

The  justice  of  the  author's  copyright  is 
now  plain ;  the  argument  for  the  interna- 
tional copyright  differs  firom  that  for  the 
copyright  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
Hence  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  day 
who  pleaded  for  the  first  step  in  justice 
were  met  by  the  self-same  logic  as  those  of 
Queen  Victoria's,  who  wait  now  for  the 
second.  *  And  when,  a  century  ago,  the 
King's  Bench  was  in  doubt  whether  an 
author  might  at  common  law  reap  where  he 
had  sown,  and  gather  where  he  had  strewed, 
"  Glory,"  cried  Lord  Camden,  in  winding 
up  his  argument  against  literary  property, 
"  is  the  reward  of  science,  and  those  who 
deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  It  was 
not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton, 
and  Locke  instructed  and  delighted  the 
world."      Shall  we,  then,  foul  the    pure 
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stream  of  genius  with  a  golden  crook  ?  To 
add  comfort  to  "  glory,"  is  to  pay — to  pay 
the  inventor  of  a  plot  or  poem  like  the 
inventor  of  a  machine :  and  what  good 
writing  was  ever  inspired  by  money  ? 

I  fancy  much  good  writing  has  been  done 
for  money — much  good  work  in  literature 
as  everywhere,  from  Dickens  reading,  back 
to  blind  Homer  begging,  done  for  the  needs 
of  life — a  roof,  garments,  daily  bread ;  for 
its  comforts,  luxuries,  and  charities ;  for  its 
resources  of  culture  and  happiness  in  books, 
travel,  society,  art,  nature ;  for  the  leisure 
to  reflect,  enjoy,  and  rest ;  for  time  and 
means  to  give  to  those  we  love,  with  fore- 
thought, too,  for  "  rainy  days  "  and  for  the 
evening  of  life,  and  haply  for  tender  ones 
that  come  after. 

The  greatest  of  those  that  have  used  the 
English  tongue  wrote  for  money,  and,  when 
he  had  got  it,  in  the  noonday  of  his  glory 
and  strength,  laid  up  his  pen  to  rest 
Shakespeare  (whom  you  and  every  play-house  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will), 
For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 

Shakespeare  was  not  cited  in  Lord  Cam- 
den's argument  What  Pope  thus  sang, 
Thackeray  repeated  in  prose,  making  one 
of  his  heroes  say,  "  Shakespeare  was  a  man 
who  wrote  for  nwjney,  just  as  you  and  I  do  " 
— not,  like  the  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy,  for  glory. 
Thackeray  himself  was  moved  sometimes  to 
labor  by  the  prospective  needs  of  those  "  two 
little  girls  at  home."  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
"  Rasselas,"  and  hurried  it  to  press  by  frag- 
ments in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  to  meet 
the  cost  of  his  mother's  funeral ;  and  did 
not  read  it  till  it  had  been  famous  for  years. 
For  money,  Scott  wrote  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  and  all  the  splendid  array  of  ro- 
mance, from  "  Waverley  "  to  "  Castle  Dan- 
gerous," half  concealing  his  "  glory"  for  thir- 
teen years,  during  which  he  had  produced 
four-and-twenty  novels.  It  is  a  financial 
history,  the  great  novelist's  career,  as  well 


as  literary — a  history  of  bankruptcy,  in 
which  Pegasus  went  in  harness,  and  genius 
flashed  to  pay  debts.  To  want  of  money 
the  world  owes  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer;"  and  the 
candid  bard  who  wrote,  "  Could  a  man  live 
by  it,  it  were  no  unpleasant  employment  to 
be  a  poet,"  drudged  for  lodging  and  living, 
before  he  put  pen  to  "The  Traveller." 
"  My  lord,"  said  Dr.  Goldsmith  to  one  who 
asked  him  why  he  wrote  novels  and  come- 
dies, "by  courting  the  Muses  I  shall  starve, 
but  by  my  other  labors  I  eat,  drink,  and  have 
good  clothes,  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life." 
And  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  humor  in 
Goldsmith  is  his  protest  that,  whereas  he 
had  been  accused  of  writing  as  a  partisan, 
his  only  aim  had  been  to  write  a  book  that 
would  sell. 

I  do  not  descend  firom  this  upper  table- 
land of  English  authorship  to  recruit  ex- 
amples on  any  plane  below.  Gain,  as  well 
as  glory,  is  one  motive  in  the  highest  litera- 
ture. As  the  sons  of  some  rich  traders  are 
mere  drawing-room  fixtures,  club-loungers, 
dawdlers  at  villas — lacking  necessity,  not 
capacity,  for  work — so,  but  for  their  needs, 
some  of  the  best  pens  in  the  world  might 
never  have  been  wielded.  "  I  much  doubt," 
says  Mr.  Cumberland  of  Goldsmith,  "if, 
without  that  spur  of  necessity,  he  would 
ever  have  put  his  Pegasus  into  action ;  no, 
if  he  had  been  rich,  the  world  would  have 
been  poorer  than  it  is  by  the  loss  of  all  the 
treasures  of  his  genius."  To  Shakespeare's 
povert}-  the  world  owes  his  plays.  His 
wand  and  book  that  great  magician  cast 
away  when  they  had  led  him  to  fortune.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  said,  with  his  own  Pros- 

pero: 

When  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music  (which  even  now  I  do), 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staflF, 
Bury  it  certain  fedoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book. 

Philip  Quilibet. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

William  Blake  seems  to  be  regarded 
by  a  knot  of  British  enthusiasts  as  a  prophet 
and  apostle  in  art,  poetry,  morals,  and  poli- 
tics. This,  at  least,  is  the  light  in  which 
he  is  put  before  us  by  his  critic,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, ♦  and  his  biographers,  Mr.  Gilchrist 
and  Mr.  Rosetti.  To  most  of  our  readers 
Blake's  very  name  is  yet  unknown.  He  was 
an  engraver  by  profession,  and  was  bom  in 
1757,  in  Tendon,  where  he  lived  and  worked 
until  his  death,  in  1827.  It  seems  strange 
that,  if  he  were  really  a  great  man,  so  few 
of  the  present  generation  should  ever  have 
heard  of  him  until  now ;  and  yet,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  little  book,  hardly  larger 
than  a  copy  of  Webster's  Spelling-book, 
and  of  which  there  must  be  quite  a  hun- 
dred in  existence,  was  sold  in  New  York 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  merely  because  it 
contained  some  verses  and  some  rude  en- 
gravings by  him ;  and  a  catalogue  published 
by  himself  of  some  pictures  which  he  once 
exhibited,  and  which  no  one  went  to  see. 
Whatever  his  real  place  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, he  was  neglected  by  the  world  into 
which  he  was  bom,  and  he  lived,  and  la- 
bored, and  died  in  obscurity,  and  in  such  a 
degree  of  poverty  as  to  be  only  just  above 
absolute  want.  Yet  now  his  life  is  written 
in  two  stately  octavos,  enriched  by  his  de- 
signs and  his  poems ;  and  the  rising  poet 
of  the  day  makes  him  the  subject  of  three 
hundred  pages  of  critical  rhapsody.  This 
Blake,  like  many  thinkers  and  dreamers, 
lived  two  lives  :  one,  a  life  of  labor,  by 
which  he  got  shelter,  food,  and  clothing; 
the  other,  far  beyond,  if  not  above,  the 
work-a-day  world    and  its  money-getting 

•"William  Blake."  A  Critical  Essay.  By  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swinburne.  8vo,  pp.  304.  London : 
John  Camden  Hotten. 


turmoil.  He  claimed  to  be  the  superior  of 
Titian,  Correggio,  Rubens,  and  Reynolds, 
and  almost  the  equal  of  R^aphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Albrecht  Durer  j  yet  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  copying 
upon  copper-plates  the  designs  of  second 
and  third  rate  British  painters.  He  was  a 
poet  whose  innate  powers  were  second  to 
those  of  no  man  of  English  race  since 
Shakespeare  j  and  yet  he  got  his  bread  by 
designing  and  engraving  illustrations  to  such 
verses  as  those  of  Haley,  a  weak  creature, 
who  has  faded  so  utterly  out  of  the  world's 
memory  that  his  name  is  almost  as  unheard 
as  Blake's. 

The  all-sufficient  reason  for  this  anomaly 
is,  that  Blake  was  crazy — harmlessly  so,  but 
still  crazy — and  that  his  mental  aberration, 
at  first  not  very  noticeable,  became  greater 
as  he  grew  older  and  as  he  suffered  more 
and  more  from  the  neglect  and  the  sore  tri- 
als consequent  upon  the  peculiarity  of  his 
character  and  his  intellectual  condition. 
His  life  was  as  void  of  incident  and  as  free 
from  implication  in  affairs  of  interest  or  im- 
portance as  that  of  the  humblest  artisan 
that  trod  London  streets ;  and  his  biogra- 
phers— ^for  his  critic  is  also  his  biographer 
— find  their  matter  in  the  man's  mental 
condition,  in  his  trials,  and  in  his  relations 
with  men  who  have  lived  in  the  world's 
memory,  such  as  Reynolds,  Flaxman,  and 
Stothard.  They  try  hard,  both  of  them ; 
but,  hardest  of  all,  Mr.  Swinburne — who, 
whatever  he  undertakes,  works  visibly 
harder  at  it  than  any  one  ever  did  before 
or  ever  'svill  again — to  reverse  the  judgment 
of  Blake's  cotemporaries,  and  to  make  out 
that  he  was  not  crazy.  But  the  task  is  vain. 
From  his  childhood  Blake  was  not  only  a 
visionary,  but  a  vision-seeing  creature,  and 
he  was,  besides,  a  mystic,  seeing  more  than 
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was  seeable,  believing  more  than  was  be- 
lievable, finding  more  than  was  findable  by 
men  who  trust  only  to  their  senses  and 
their  reason,  and  using  words  to  mean  not 
only  more  than  they  meant,  according  to 
the  world's  acceptation  of  them,  but  actually 
the  very  reverse  of  their  proper  and  gen- 
erally-admitted meaning.  When  he  was 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  declared 
that  during  one  of  his  walks  he  saw  a  tree 
full  of  angels  ;  positively  asserted  it,  just  as 
another  boy  would  have  said  that  he  saw 
so  manjr  black-birds,  so  that  but  for  his 
mother's  intercession  his  father  would  have 
flogged  him  for  lying.  On  another  occa- 
sion, about  the  same  time,  he  saw,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  angels  walking  among 
the  haymakers.  To  a  traveller,  who  was 
telling  some  wonders,  he  broke  out,  "  Do 
you  call  that  splendid .''  I  should  call  a  city 
splendid  in  which  the  houses  were  of  gold, 
the  pavement  of  silver,  and  the  gates  of 
precious  stones."  Through  all  his  life  he 
said  he  saw  visions,  and  these  visions  he 
recorded  in  his  designs.  He  painted  por- 
traits of  historical  characters  who  came  up 
before  him  as  Eli  rose  before  Saul.  These 
portraits  were  plainly,  as  all  who  examine 
them  must  see,  only  the  product  of  his 
memory  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  of 
well-known  traits  of  character  ia  the  sub- 
jects of  his  visions,  modified  and  vitalized 
by  a  very  strong  but  diseased  imagination. 
He  drew  the  portrait  of  the  ghost  of  a  flea. 
And  certainly  in  its  union  of  human  and 
insect  traits,  in  its  savageness  and  in  its  un- 
natural likeness  to  nature,  this  drav/ing  is 
the  most  hideous  and  revolting  thing  of  its 
kind  that  ever  was  put  on  paper.  It  out- 
Durers  Durer  a  hundred-fold,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  extravagantly  monstrous  and 
elaborately  hideous,  as  his  figures  are.  The 
thing  actually  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been,  so  strong  and  so  consistent  in  its 
working  was  the  imagination  of  the  painter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  thing  he  put  on  paper ;  no 
more  than  that  Dante  saw  the  horrors  of 
his  Inferno.  He  said  that  while  he  was 
making  the  drawing  the  flea  told  him  that 
all  fleas  were  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  such 
men  as  were  by  nature  blood-thirsty  to  ex- 
cess, and  were  therefore  providentially  con- 
fined to  the  size  and  form  of  insects,  other- 


wise, were  he  himself,  for  inS'tance,  the  size 
of  a  horse,  he  should  depopulate  a  great 
portion  of  the  country.  This  speech,  we 
can  see,  is  only  the  fruit  of  a  bright  and 
nimble  fancy ;  but  to  Blake  it  was  some- 
thing more :  it  was  as  real  as  any  other 
speech  he  ever  heard. 

Such  designs  as  these  were,  however, 
only  the  first  steps  of  his  strange  career  as 
a  painter ;  and  we  turn  from  them  to  the 
consideration  of  his  first  poetical  composi- 
tions. These  have  a  childish  simplicity  of 
phrase  and  of  faith,  and  a  joyousness  and 
sweetness  of  spirit  that  remind  us  of  the 
best  ballad  writing  of  the  olden  time.  There 
is  nothing  ascetic,  nothing  even  religious  in 
their  tone.  They  are  of  this  earth ;  but  it 
is  of  the  earth  in  spring-time,  when  she 
breathes  the  perfume  of  violets  and  smiles 
with  the  smile  of  soft,  bright  days.  Of  such 
a  sort  are  these  opening  stanzas  of  a  song, 
which,  like  one  of  Shakespeare's,  is  pure 
song,  vocal  of  itself,  needing  no  music  for 
its  completeness : 

Love  and  harmony  combine, 

And  around  our  souls  entwine ; 

While  thy  branches  mix  with  mine, 

And  our  roots  together  join. 

Joys  upon  our  branches  sit, 
Chirping  loud  and  singing  sweet ; 
Like  gentle  streams  beneath  our  feet 
Innocence  and  virtue  meet. 

But  his  fresh  and  dainty  fancy  and  his  ex- 
quisite lyric  vein  of  versification  appear  in 
the  following  song,  which  we  quote  entire, 
in  rare  and  perfect  union  : 

How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 

Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  show'd  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow ; 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage ; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing ; 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me, 
Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 

And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

Excepting  the  line  about  Phcebus  firing 
vocal  rage,  which  is  a  specimen  of  the 
empty  poetical  formulas  in  vogue  with  the 
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verse-makers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  this  is  a  song  that  any  English 
poet,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  might  be 
proud  to  own. 

But  he  soon  ceased  to  write  with  this 
beauty  of  thought  and  clearness  and  force 
of  language.  The  inborn  disease  of  his 
mind,  its  tendency  to  the  monstrous,  the 
grotesque,  and  the  incoherent,  began  to  de- 
velop itself  according  to  its  eccentric  law, 
and  came  to  the  light  in  distortions  of,  and 
excrescences  upon,  his  style ;  as  from  a 
diseased  bough  sprout  not  only  leaves  and 
buds,  but  wood-warts  and  gnarly  nodules. 
In  his  mature  and  later  years  his  style  in  its 
least  unintelligible  moods  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  that  of  Ossian  and  the  "  Apoca- 
lypse," the  substance  being  sheer  nonsense, 
as  may  be  seen  in  this  fragment  of  "  A  Song 
of  Liberty  " : 

1.  The  Eternal  Female  groan'd !  It  was  heard  all 
over  the  Earth. 

2.  Albion's  coast  is  sick,  silent;  the  American 
meadows  faint 

3.  Shadows  of  prophecy  shiver  along  by  the  lakes 
aiyl  rivers,  and  mutter  across  the  ocean.  France, 
rend  down  thy  dungeon. 

4.  Golden  Spain,  burst  the  barriers  of  old  Rome. 

5.  Cast  thy  keys,  O  Rome,  into  the  deep  down 
billing,  even  to  eternity  down  falling. 

6.  And  weep. 

7.  In  her  trembling  hands  she  took  the  new-bom 
terror,  howling : 

8.  On  those  infinite  mountains  of  light  now  barred 
out  by  the  Atlantic  sea,  the  new-bom  fire  stood  be- 
fore the  Starry  King  I 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  passage  has 
been  chosen  as  being  the  most  intelligible 
of  its  sort  within  reach,  and  what  the  intel- 
ligibility of  the  rest  is  may  be  conjectured. 
What  might  have  been  the  development 
of  his  powers,  either  as  painter  or  as  poet, 
if  his  genius — for  genius  he  had — had  been 
recognized,  honored,  and  rewarded,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  conjecture.  A  diflferent  fate 
might  have  made  him  a  different  man ;  for 
a  man's  life  is  the  product  of  his  native  self 
and  his  circumstances;  his  career  is  the 
quotient  of  his  opportunities  by  his  powers. 
But  he  failed  of  a  hearing ;  he  was  out  of 
tune  with  his  age  ;  to  his  own  ears  he  sung 
with  the  voice  of  a  seraph;  but  those 
around  him  heard  only  the  discord  that  he 
made  with  the  heavy  monotone  of  their 
chorus.  Naturally  enough,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  silence  him.     As  far  as  can  now 


be  seen,  it  was  done  in  a  not  unkindly  way : 
not  in  a  way  that  pleased  him,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
for  the  process  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  By 
the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  set 
quietly  aside,  at  first  as  a  rude-handed, 
visionary-minded  man ;  finally  as  mad.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  his  contemners  had  a 
great  measure  of  truth  upon  their  side ;  for, 
greatly  gifted  although  he  was,  he  was  rude- 
handed,  and  he  was  mad.  But  the  strength 
and  suppleness  of  his  nature  did  not  suffer 
him  to  be  cast  down  by  this  calamity.  He 
denounced  his  detractors ;  at  those  who 
silently  derided  him,  he  laughed  aloud ;  he 
scoffed  from  the  house-top  at  those  who 
sneered  at  him  with  the  soft  tones  of  pity. 
He  felt  that  upon  him  was  laid  the  burthen 
of  prophesying  against  a  generation  whose 
necks  were  stiff  with  formality,  whose  brains 
were  dropsical  with  their  own  weak  secre- 
tions, and  whose  hearts  were  frozen  with 
the  ice  of  conventionality.  In  spite  of  his 
poverty,  he  lived  an  honest,  a  good,  and, 
more,  a  delicately  honorable  life  as  faj-  as 
money  was  concerned ;  he  was  courteous 
and  kindly  with  those  who  were  kind  to 
him,  who  were  submissive  to  him,  or  with 
whom  he  agreed.  But  to  his  enemies,  and 
even  to  those  who  were  his  opponents  upon 
mere  matters  of  opinion,  either  in  art  or  in 
morals,  he  was  bitter,  savage,  relentless.. 
To  those  who  threw  cold  water  on  his  pre- 
tensions, he  retorted  with  hot  vitriol.  But 
they  were  many,  and  he  was  one;  they 
were  sane  and  he  was  not ;  and  they  were 
the  victors. 

No  man  could  have  lived  a  better  out* 
ward  life  than  he  lived ;  but  he  was  at  war 
with  the  whole  system  of  conventional 
morality  that  then  obtained  in  civilized 
Christendom.  He  was  at  war,  in  fact,  with 
almost  every  law  and  every  creature  in 
social  contact  with  him.  He  went  on  with 
his  daily  task-work  by  which  he  gained 
barely  enough  for  the  most  frugal  life  as  an 
artizan ;  and  he  filled  up  his  time  by  writ- 
ing prophetic  poems  which  no  one  could 
understand,  which  no  one  can  understand, 
even  when  glimpses  of  sense  break  through 
their  gigantic  folds  of  murky  words  and 
muddled  thoughts,  and  which  yet  are  plainly 
the  utterances  of  no  windy  fool.  He  had 
purpose  if  not  coherence ;  but  his  purpose 
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was  a  hostile  one  against  the  very  founda- 
tion of  society  as  it  was  around  him,  and, 
therefore,  his  chief  merit  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  great  fault  He  had  glimpses 
far  down  into  the  abysses  where  lie  the 
very  foundations  of  our  moral  nature ;  and 
in  some  of  his  proverbs  and  poems  he 
shows  a  keen  worldly  wisdom  worthy  of 
Solomon  or  Bacon.  Here  are  some  of 
what  he  calls  "  Proverbs  of  Hell "  : 

The  fox  condemns  the  trap,  not  himself. 

Joys  impregnate ;  sorrows  bring  forth. 

The  bird,  a  nest ;  the  spider,  a  web ;  man,  friend- 
ship. 

What  now  is  proved  was  once  only  imagined. 

Always  be  J-eady  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a  base 
man  will  avoid  you. 

The  eagle  never  lost  so  much  time  as  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  learn  of  the  crow. 

But  sentences  like  these  are  only  occa- 
sional touches  of  sanity,  brief  intervals  of 
bright  lucidity,  after  which  his  eye  rolled, 
his  brain  turned,  and  he  vomited  forth 
cloudy  words,  mere  darkness  and  confusion. 
His  visions  and  prophecies  were  illustrated 
by  his  own  designs  ;  both  words  and  figures 
being  engraved,  or  rather  raised  in  relief 
by  himself,  on  copper  plate  and  printed  off, 
and  sometimes  afterward  colored.  These 
he  sold  at  his  own  lodgings.  He  was  thus 
poet,  painter,  engraver,  printer  and  pub- 
lisher in  one.  His  drawings  were  well 
suited  to  his  verses.  Both  were  beautiful 
in  some  passages,  incomprehensible  in 
most,  strongly  imagined  in  all.  His  style 
was  the  large  and  simple  style  of  the  great 
Italian  masters ;  and  this  appears  even  in 
designs  that  fill  only  half  the  page  of  a  little 
duodecimo  volume.  His  temale  figures, 
drawn  only  in  a  heavy  outline,  have  a  noble 
loveliness,  and  show  a  full  appreciation  of, 
and  a  strong  feeling  for  the  sexual  charm  in 
woman's  beauty.  He  was  no  ascetic ;  and 
although  he  loved  his  wife  tenderly  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  saying  to  her  just  before 
his  death,  "  Stay,  keep  as  you  are !  You 
have  ever  been  an  angel  to  me:  I  will 
draw  you,"  he  not  only  admired  and  de- 
sired other  women,  but  was  at  one  time 
about  to  marry  a  second  wife  after  such 
loose  fashion  as  that  in  which  such  a  thing 
might  be  done  in  England.  The  strong  ob- 
jections of  the  Mrs.  Blake  already  existing 
diverted  him  from  his  purpose ;  but  the 
code  of  society  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 


the  sexes  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  fierce 
denunciation  throughout  his  whole  life. 
Yet  his  manner  to  women,  and  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  them,  was  respectful,  tender 
and  winning,  and  was,  like  every  manifesta- 
tion on  his  part,  genuine  ;  and  to  his  wife  he 
was  through  life  as  a  god.  She  looked  to 
him  for  the  law  of  her  life.  He  lay  on  his 
death-bed  singing  songs,  and  passed  away 
so  gently  that  she,  sitting  by  his  side, 
did  not  know  the  moment  of  his  departure. 
The  impression  that  his  life  and  his  death 
made  on  those  who  were  around  him,  and 
particularly  upon  women,  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  remark  of  a  humble  companion  of 
Mrs.  Blake's  own  sex,  who  was  with  her  at 
the  close.  "  I  have  been,"  she  said,  "  not 
at  the  death  of  a  man,  but  of  a  blessed 
angel." 

Of  Blake's  genius,  and  even  of  his  wis- 
dom, there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  he 
has  left  behind  him  indisputable  and  en- 
during witnesses  to  both.  But  there  can 
be  no  more  doubt  as  to  his  insanity.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  laboring  to  disprove  it,  as  Mr. 
Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Rosetti  labored  before 
him,  confesses  it  over  and  over  again; 
when  he  says,  for  instance,  that  something 
of  Blake's  was  wanting  "  even  in  decent  co- 
herence of  verbal  dress" — that  a  "mon- 
strous nomenclature,  a  jargon  of  miscreated 
things  in  chaos  rose  as  by  nature  to  his 
lips  ; "  and  again,  "  if  any  one  would  realize 
to  himself  a  material  notion  of  chaos,  let 
him  take  a  blind  header  into  the  midst  of 
the  whistling  foam  and  rolling  weed  of  this 
sea  of  words."  Blake  mingled  Heaven, 
Earth,  and  Hell  in  an  indiscriminate  jum- 
ble ;  London  streets  and  suburbs  make  up 
a  part  of  the  mystic,  antediluvian  or  post- 
millennial  world ;  Fulham,  Lambeth  and 
Kentishtown  cross  the  courses  and  break 
the  metres  of  the  stars  ;  while  Washington 
and  Franklin  strike  hands  with  seraphim 
and  archangels.  The  truth  is  that  Blake 
was  neither  a  madman,  nor  a  maniac,  nor  a 
lunatic,  nor  an  idiot.  He  was  deranged  :  a 
man  of  genius,  who,  born  with  a  predispo- 
sition to  insanity,  soon,  because  of  that  dis- 
position and  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  became  a  crazed,  but  harmless  crea- 
ture. The  effort  to  make  him  an  apostle 
and  a  prophet  (Mr.  Swinburne,  for  in- 
stance, referring  to  him,  speaks  of  '■'■former 
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evangelists  and  prophets  " )  will  fail.  The 
world  is  not  yet  quite  gone  mad.  Some  of 
his  poetry,  particularly  of  his  songs,  will 
take  a  place  among  the  treasures  of  our 
language ;  and  his  engraved  designs  will  be 
always  prized  by  connoisseurs  in  art  j  but 
his  tardy  apotheosis  will  go  no  farther. 

R.  G.  W. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  friends  of  educational  improvement 
have  just  reason  for  encouragement  in  the 
unmistakable  tendency  of  the  time  to  give 
increasing  consideration  to  science  in  the 
higher  courses  of  instruction.  For  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  great  institutions  now 
organizing,  as  well  as  many  of  the  older 
establishments,  are  abandoning  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  pressing  all  students  into 
one  and  the  same  line  of  acquisition,  and 
are  substituting  the  plan  of  elective  courses, 
in  which  scientific  attainment  shall  rank 
equal  in  honor  with  classical  proficiency; 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  authority  and 
position  in  the  scientific  world  arc  more 
and  more  turning  their  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  text  books  for  school  uses* 
So  long  as  science  held  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  seats  of  learning,  its  literature  was 
naturally  much  neglected,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  scientific  school  books,  left  to  in- 
ferior men,  was  fast  degenerating  into  a 
mere  business  of  compilers;  while  the 
works  produced  were  alike  defective  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  facts  and  principles  and  in 
the  art  of  their  presentation. 

In  confornuty  to  this  tendency.  Prof. 
Huxley,  of  England,  has  interested  himself 
in  the  subject  of  general  education,  and  has 
produced  an  elementary  text  book  of 
Physiology.*  This  was  as  unexpected  as  it 
is  gratifying.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  him  as  a  man  devoted  inexorably 
to  original  research,  disdaining  all  the  vul- 
gar applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of 
life — a  kind  of  exclusive  high-church  savant 
who  dredged  the  ocean,  dissected  polyps, 
lectured  the  British  Association,  fought 
Owen  or  defended  Darwin  in  the  interest 
*  "  The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  :  A 
Text-Book  for  Educational  Institutions."  By  Thos. 
H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  WiUiam  Jay  You- 
mans,  M.  D.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


of  the  purest  abstractions.  His  recent  ac 
ceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  the  London 
Workingmen's  College,  and  his  powerful 
inaugural  address  before  that  institution 
show  that  Prof.  Huxley  has  a  sympathetic 
side  for  all  wholesome  ameliorations  and 
improvements,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  knowledge  to  the  service  of  daily 
life.  His  physiological  text  book  originated 
in  this  spirit,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Science  has  been  defined  as  truth  capable 
of  verification,  in  contrast  to  metaphysics, 
which  propound  doctrines  that  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  verified.  But  if  the  test  and 
essential  distinction  of  science  be  that  its 
propositions  are  all  capable  of  being  de- 
cisively established  or  rejected,  then  the 
highest  excellence  of  a  scientific  treatise,  as 
such,  must  be  the  truthfulness,  accuracy, 
and  reliability  of  its  statements.  Specu- 
lation and  conjecture,  though,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  degree  unavoidable  from 
the  progressive  nature  of  science,  must, 
nevertheless,  be  rigorously  distinguished 
from  principles  and  laws  which  have  passed 
into  well-attested  acceptance.  Especially 
in  a  work  which  professes  to  be  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  character  and  relations  of  phe- 
nomena in  any  branch  of  science,  the 
value  of  the  performance,  must  be  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  certainty  and  accuracy  of  its 
statements.  To  a  disciplined  and  high- 
toned  scientist,  like  Huxley,  this  must  needs 
be  the  all-essential  attribute  of  a  scientific 
text-book.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  in  his  remarkable  preface  of 
a  dozen  lines,  this  pointed  statement  of  what 
the  author  holds  to  be  his  true  function  in 
its  preparation : 

I  have  endeavored  simply  to  play  the  part  of  a 
sieve,  and  to  separate  the  well-established  and  the 
essential  from  the  doubtful  and  the  unimportant  por- 
tions of  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge  and  opinion  we 
call  human  physiology. 

Simply  to  play  the  part  of  a  sieve  may 
seem  a  very  unambitious  office  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  consider  that  the 
highest  exploits  of  mind  consist  in  ideal 
constructions  and  creations;  but  to  those 
who  think  that  the  first  great  duty  of  a  ra- 
tional being  is  to  understand  the  truth  of 
the  order  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  are  placed,  as  a  preparation  for  bringing 
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our  lives  into  harmony  with  that  order,  to 
arrive  at  the  verities  of  things  which  all  men 
can  witness  as  true,  will  be  the  supreme  as- 
piration. When  we  remember  how  univer- 
sal is  the  tendency  to  take  crude  opinions 
for  facts — to  substitute  hasty  inferences  for 
well-grounded  principles — it  will  be  obvious 
that  he  who  helps  us  to  separate  them — to 
obtain  the  valued  and  reject  the  valueless — 
performs  one  of  the  highest  services  which 
man  can  do  for  man. 

In  physiology,  especially,  is  this  danger 
great  and  this  aid  invaluable.  A  complex 
and  difficult  subject ;  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  imperfect  of  the  sciences,  and  making 
all  others  tributary  to  its  elucidation; 
shading  oflf  into  all  the  higher  questions  of 
human  nature  and  human  action,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rapidly  progressive,  it  is  far  from 
an  easy  task  either  to  fix  its  lines  of  limita- 
tion or  to  disentangle  the  merely  conjectural 
elements,  and  define  the  trustworthy  and 
the  reliable.  There  is,  besides,  on  the  part 
of  active,  half-instructed  minds,  a  craving 
for  explanations — a  thirst  for  theories  and 
solutions,  which,  whether  true  or  not,  shall 
satisfy  curiosity.  Any  explanation  is 
thought  better  than  none  at  all.  That 
highest  discipline  of  scientific  study,  which 
issues  in  the  suspension  of  judgment ;  which 
teaches  that  there  are  hosts  of  questions 
to  which  a  sharp  yes  or  no  cannot  be  given, 
is  something  of  which  the  masses  of  man- 
kind never  dream.  Unfortunately,  politi- 
cal, theological,  and  literary  education  takes 
small  pains  to  inculcate  these  salutary  les- 
sons. Hence,  the  temptation  of  the  com- 
pilers of  physiological  books,  in  sviiting 
them  to  popular  wants,  is  to  explain  far 
more  than  they  can  explain,  and  to  accept 
specious  hypotheses  where  research  is  still 
incomplete  and  problems  unsolved. 

In  digesting  the  leading  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  physiological  science  into  this  com- 
pendious and  reliable  form  for  the  use  of 
students,  Prof.  Huxley  has  made  an  excel- 
lent contribution  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  upon 
acquisitions  which  may  be  discredited  in  a 
few  years,  and  it  is  not  the  worst  that  they 
have  subsequently,  with  great  trouble,  to  be 
unlearned,  for  the  consequence  is,  that  sci- 
ence itself  is  at  last  undervalued  as  uncer- 
tain, and  containing  little  or  nothing  that  is 
permanently  settled. 


Profl  Huxley's  work  has  a  further  de- 
cided merit  in  its  compressed  and  vigorous 
style,  so  different  from  the  loose  and  care- 
less statements  of  ordinary  class-books,  and 
which  is  well  adapted  to  rouse  intellectual 
effort,  and  to  train  the  student  to  habits  of 
close  and  accurate  thinking. 

Part  II.  of  the  work  on  Elementary  Hy- 
giene, by  Dr.  \V.  J.  Youmans,  comprises 
seven  chapters,  in  which  the  applications 
of  physiology  to  the  art  of  preserving  health 
are  presented  in  an  agreeable  and  attractive 
form.  The  influence  of  air,  water,  food, 
clothing,  and  exercise  are  dealt  with  sys- 
tematically, and  the  work  closes  with  an 
elaborate  chapter  on  mental  hygiene,  or  the 
healthful  management  of  the  mind,  which 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  book.  This 
subject  ought  unquestionably  to  be  taken 
up  somewhere  in  the  course  of  education, 
as  an  independent  branch  of  study  demand- 
ing prominent  attention,  but,  as  there  is 
little  prospect  of  this  in  a  long  time  yet,  we 
are  glad  to  see  it  recognized  and  embodied 
in  a  text-book  of  this  character. 

E.  L.  Y. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY. 

Since  the  pleasant  studio  receptions  were 
commenced,  about  two  years  ago,  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign have  lost  much  of  the  interest  and 
importance  they  once  possessed.  Many 
cireumstances  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult. The  artists  found  that  by  throwing 
open  their  studios  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
month,  they  could  display  their  pictures  to 
muck  greater  advantage  than  by  sending 
them  to  the  Academy,  where  an  unfriendly 
or  unappreciative  committee  might  hang 
them  out  of  sight,  or  in  bad  company,  or 
even  reject  them  altogether.  In  his  own 
studio  the  artist  is  master  of  the  situation. 
He  hangs  his  picture  in  the  light  best  suited 
to  bring  out  its  full  effect,  and  surrounds  it 
with  harmonious  accessories.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  he  stands  by  to  interpret  the 
mysteries  of  his  work,  so  that  none  may 
incur  the  mortification  of  mistaking  a  sunset 
for  a  morning  effect— especially  if  they  have 
the  courage  to  ask  questions,  or  he  the  taqt 
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to  read  a  puzzled  look,  and  preserve  his 
visitor  from  committing  a  blunder.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
several  of  our  most  eminent  artists  send  no 
pictures  this  year  to  the  Academy,  and  that 
others,  who  do  send,  have  taken  less  pains 
than  usual  to  prepare  for  the  exhibition  j 
but,  while  we  are  not  surprised  at  this  state 
of  affairs,  we  cannot  say  that  we  like  it  A 
good  Academy  exhibition,  in  which  the 
best  works  of  our  best  men  are  collected, 
has  many  advantages  over  a  stuoio  exhibi- 
tion. It  enables  one  to  judge  more  readily, 
and,  beyond  a  doubt,  more  correctly,  of  the 
progress  of  art  and  of  the  relative  value  of 
pictures.  The  coup  cfceil  in  a  well-arranged 
gallery  makes  an  impression  which  cannot 
be  gained  in  a  studio,  where  a  single  picture 
is  displayed.  If  the  Academy  exhibitions 
could  be  seriously  affected  by  the  studio 
receptions,  we  should  be  sorry  they  were 
ever  commenced ;  but  of  this  there  is  very 
little  danger.  The  hanging  committees 
will  probably  exercise  a  greater  amount  of 
care  in  arranging  pictures,  when  they  find 
that  eminent  artists  decline  sending  their 
works  to  the  Academy. 

Though  some  familiar  names  will  be 
missed  from  the  catalogue  this  year,  yet  there 
is  really  no  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the 
spring  exhibition.  Colman  sends  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  the  Battery,  painted 
from  the  water,  and  showing  Castle  Gar- 
den, the  shipping,  and  the  fortifications  on 
Governor's  Island.  The  work  is  executed 
in  his  very  best  style,  combining  delicacy 
and  force,  breadth  of  tone  and  exquisite 
care  in  the  delineation  of  details.  We  un- 
derstand this  picture  is  the  first  of  a  series 
devoted  to  New  York,  for  which  Colman 
has  been  for  many  years  collecting  studies. 
The  department  of  landscape  is  very  full, 
as  usual,  comprising  works  from  McEntee, 
Shattuck,  Gifford,  Kensett,  Griswold,  Gig- 
noux,  Hubbard,  Whitredge,  Homer  Mar- 
tin, William  and  James  Hart,  and  other 
well-known  artists.  Portraiture  is  also  well 
represented  Oliver  Stone's  portrait  of 
Lester  Wallack,  in  the  character  of  Don 
Felix,  will  attract  attention  as  a  spirited 
and  conscientious  work,  well  composed  and 
carefully  painted;  and  Ehninger's  portrait 
of  the  late  Professor  Anthon,  painted  for 
Columbia  College,  is  no  less  meritorious  as 


a  work  of  art  than  as  a  likeness.  Le  Clear 
contributes  a  very  striking  portrait  of  Parke 
Godwin,  one  of  the  most  successful  works 
that  ever  came  from  his  studio.  Of  the 
genre  pictures,  there  is  a  large  number, 
many  of  them  very  beautiful  and  important. 
We  can  only  direct  attention  this  month  to 
those  of  Guy  (whose  best  work,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  gone  to  Philadelphia), 
Perry,  who  sends  two  very  finely-finished 
pictures,  and  J.  B.  Irving.  The  works  of 
these  artists,  and,  indeed,  the  genre  pictures 
generally  in  this  exhibition,  show  a  very  de- 
cided advance  in  skill  and  power  of  manip- 
ulation over  the  efforts  of  former  years. 
The  influence  of  French  art  is  visible — per- 
haps too  much  so — in  nearly  all  the  contri- 
butions to  this  department  of  the  exhibition. 
Hennessy  exhibits  several  pictures,  the 
most  striking  and  attractive  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  composition  called  "  Spring,"  full 
of  the  breath  of  flowers  and  young  leaves 
and  grass.  Edwin  White  exhibits  a  large 
composition,  entitled  **  The  Studio  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  a  fine  work  of  art,  but 
rather  too  remote  from  modem  ideas  to 
awaken  much  interest  Far  more  attractive 
is  Eastman  Johnson's  "  Boyhood  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln" — a  picture  which  not  only 
appeals  to  the  art  sentiment  of  every  visitor, 
but  to  the  popular  sympathies.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  noble  work,  worthy  of  the 
artist  and  of  the  subject 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  number,  go 
further  into  particulars,  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  exhibition  is  derived  wholly  from  the 
studio  receptions.  But,  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  if  one-half  the  good  pictures  we 
have  seen  in  the  studios  be  accepted  by  the 
committee,  the  exhibition  will  be  fully  equal 
to  the  best  of  former  years,  and  will  in  many 
respects  surpass  them.  Art  culture  and  art 
sentiment  in  New  York  have  received  a 
surprising  impetus  within  the  last  two  years 
— partly  from  the  studio  receptions,  and  still 
more  from  the  greater  familiarity  of  our 
citizens  with  foreign  art,  through  travel  and 
the  importation  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
men  of  France  and  Germany.  Our  own 
artists  have  felt  the  influence  of  this  cultiu-e. 
It  has  given  them  new  courage  and  higher 
ambition,  and  its  effects  cannot  but  be  salu- 
tary and  permanent 
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—  Wood  engraving  has  reached,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  a  pitch  of  excellence 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  its  perffec- 
tion.  There  is  hardly  any  pictorial  effect 
expressible  in  black  and  white  that  cannot 
be  expressed  forcibly  by  the  block,  which 
in  some  respects  is  even  superior  to  the 
metal  plate,  and  in  most  to  the  stone.  And 
if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  the  British  art 
critics,  there  is  one  fact  which  is  an  unpleas- 
ant and  unmistakable  sign  that  wood-en- 
graving has  attained  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
capacity  of  improvement — it  has  (so  these 
critics  say) — begun  to  decline.  We  are  ac- 
tually told  by  the  critic  of  so  able  a  journal  as 
the  London  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  that  there 
is  left  only  one  first-rate  English  engraver  on 
wood — Mr.  Linton.  The  "Gazette"  says 
of  him  that  he  is  the  only  man  outside  of 
France  and  Germany  "who  works  upon 
that  most  capable  and  wofully-abused  ma- 
terial with  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  conscience, 
and  the  insight  of  a  born  artist"  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  critic  that  there  are  yet  ex- 
tant several  wood  engravers  of  remarkable 
talent  who  deserve  to  be  called  artists,  too ; 
"  but,"  the  critic  concludes,  "  none  of  these 
succeed  in  giving  to  the  wood-block  more 
than  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  draughts- 
man." In  a  word,  Mr.  Linton  engraves 
not  only  with  delicacy  and  force  and  finish, 
but  with  feeling,  and  gives  color  (in  eflfect) 
as  well  as  form  by  his  graver.  Remarkable 
examples  of  the  effects  of  this  kind  that  are 
within  the  capacity  of  the  wood-engraver, 
are  to  be  found  throughout  that  finest  exhi- 
bition of  the  powers  of  Gustave  Dor^,  the 
"  Contes  Drolatiques."  But,  although  we 
are  not  inclined  to  the  British  critic's 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  decadence  of  the 
art  of  wood  engraving — which,  indeed,  we 
hope  to  show  the  readers  of  The  Galaxy 


is  in  its  fulness  of  vigor — we  do  agree  with 
him  most  heartily  in  regard  to  Mr.  Linton's 
eminence  in  his  profession ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, as  it  may  please  our  readers  to  know, 
that  we  have  placed  this  department  of  The 
Galaxy  entirely  under  his  direction. 

—  The  success  of  the  "Grande  Duchesse 
de  Gerolstein  "  is  one  of  the  wonderful  facts 
of  the  day.  And  in  siying  this  we  refer  not 
only  to  the  degree,  but  the  kind  of  success 
which  it  attained ;  not  only  to  the  number, 
but  to  the  sort  of  people  who  have  caused 
it  to  be  performed,  always  before  crowded 
houses.  It  is  not  as  a  rival  of  the  "  Black 
Crook  "  that  it  causes  us  surprise.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  such  rivalry.  The  latter,  oddly 
enough  named,  owed  its  success  to  a  multi- 
tudinous exhibition  of  things  which  were 
neither  black  nor  crooked,  and  to  its  splen- 
dor as  a  scenic  spectacle.  Now  the  "  Grande 
Duchesse"  was  in  the  former  respect  as 
proper  as  a  Quaker  meeting,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter most  mean  and  miserable.  Of  the  ac- 
tresses not  one  was  even  pretty ;  and  she 
who  played  the  principal  part  was  gross  in 
person  and  in  expression  as  she  was  in 
conduct,  even  to  repulsiveness.  As  to  the 
substance  of  the  play,  the  text,  let  any  one 
read  it,  and,  granting  that  it  is  but  a  bur- 
lesque, let  him  say  whether  there  is  in  it 
one  spark  of  wit  or  one  touch  of  humor. 
The  music  is  trivial  and  without  melody ; 
and  yet  in  this  there  is  one  joke  which,  per- 
haps because  it  was  purely  musical,  failed 
entirely  of  appreciation.  In  two  of  the 
finales  there  is  a  very  clever  burlesque  of 
Verdi's  hammer-and-tongs-tumbling-down- 
stairs  style  in  concerted  pieces.  It  was 
listened  to  when  we  were  present  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  recognition.  What, 
then,  is  the  attraction  in  this  piece  .'*    We 
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fear  that  it  must  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
love-making  of  the  Duchess  to  Fritz,  and 
in  the  monstrous  but,  we  admit,  ridiculous 
indecorum  of  the  conspiracy  scene,  which 
winds  up  with  the  "  Cancan  Polka  "  between 
a  grand  duchess  and  a  prime  minister.  The 
Duchess's  love  affair — if  so  it  must  be  called 
— ^is  of  the  most  revolting  nature.  Surely 
nothing  more  gross  was  ever  played  in  pub- 
lic on  the  stage.  Of  dramatic  interest  there 
&  none,  even  of  the  comic  kind.  The  fun 
is  merely  in  the  shock  to  decency.  But  this 
sort  of  thing  succeeds  in  Paris  ?  Yes ;  in 
certain  parts  of  Paris,  where  gendemen  go, 
and  the  demi-monde ;  but  where  gentlemen 
very  rarely  take  their  wives  and  sisters. 
But  even  this  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  When 
Cora  Pearl,  aged  forty,  and  not  very  beau- 
tiful, appeared  as  Cupid,  in  Paris,  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  stalls  were  filled,  not  only  by 
the  students  from  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  but  by 
scholars,  statesmen,  men  of  science,  and 
philosophers.  This,  perhaps,  is  explicable, 
but  not  in  one  of  our  Nebulae.  One  fact, 
however,  needs  no  explanation — that  the 
scholars,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  left 
wives  and  sisters  at  home. 

—  We  were  much  amused,  the  other  day, 
by  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  secretary  of  a 
Governor,  several  removes  backward  from 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Empire 
State.  Like  most  sub-officials,  to  whom 
some  "  pressing "  final  process  is  com- 
mitted, he  had  an  itching  palm,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  exactly 
safe  to  show  his  hand  too  openly.  On 
one  occasion  he  had,  for  the  third  time 
been  waited  upon  by  an  impatient  party, 
interested  in  two  important  bills  which  had 
passed  the  Legislature,  and,  with  sundry 
others,  were  awaiting  the  Governor's  signa- 
ture. 

"  Did  you  pkce  my  bills  before  his  Ex- 
cellency.'" asked  the  party  of  the  secre- 
tary. 

"N — n — not  yet,"  said  he — he  had  a 
slight  impediment  in  his  speech — "  n — not 
quite  yet  ;  the  G — ^g — overnor's  v — very 
busy.  By  the  b— by,  w — ^hat  was  the  n — 
ame  of  the  m — man  that  g — ot  up  into  a  t — 
tree,  when  our  Saviour  was  w — ^walking 
along  that  w—  way  ?  " 


"  Oh,  you  mean  Zaccheus  ? " 

"  Ye — es  ;  tJuWs  the  man.  We — ell,  do 
you  r — recollect  what  was  s — said  to  him  ? " 

"  Certainly  :  *  Zaccheus,  come  down  ! ' " 

"  Ex — a — actly  ;  ye — es,  •  Come  doxvn  t ' 
I  was  thinking  of  that  ye — esterday,  when 
you  c— called,  but  I  c— couldn't  rem — mem- 
ber the  name ! " 

The  hint  was  taken  :  the  party  "  came 
down "  accordingly  ;  and  when  he  next 
called  his  signed  bills  were  ready  for  him. 

—  Not  many  New-Yorkers  could  take 
up  Miss  Booth's  "  History  of  New  York  " 
(of  which  but  a  hundred  copies  are  printed) 
without  being  astonished  at  their  own  ignor- 
ance of  the  derivation  of  the  most  familiar 
names.  The  Buttermilk  Channel,  in  the 
East  River,  was,  as  late  as  the  last  century, 
so  filled  with  rocks  as  to  be  only  navigable  by 
market-boats  laden  with  buttermilk,  and 
rowed  by  women.  Wallabout  Bay  (at  first 
Waal-bogt  or  Walloons  Bay)  takes  its 
name  from  the  sturdy  Walloons,  who 
crossed  East  River  and  founded  Brooklyn. 
Corlaers  Hook  commemorates  the  expedi- 
tion of  Jacob  Van  Corlaers,  sent  by  the 
Dutch  governor  of  Manhattan  to  buy  a 
tract  near  Hartford.  Another  expedition 
discovered  and  named  Rhode  (Roode  or 
Red)  Island.  Michael  Pauw,  striking  boldly 
across  North  River,  founded  Communi- 
pauw,  and  the  settlement  of  Pavonia  (Pauw- 
onia).  The  West  India  Company,  after 
buying  all  Manhattan  Island  for  25  guilders, 
or  20,000  acres-  of  city  lots  for  $10,  reserved 
for  themselves  five  farms,  or  Bouwerys,  from 
which  eligible  farms,  or  garden  patches, 
came  the  name  of  Bowery  Hill,  so  familiar 
thirty  years  ago  as  among  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  over  which  runs  the  busy  Bowery 
of  to-day.  Broadway  the  Dutch  called 
Heere  straat  When  the  Dutch  town 
ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fort  that 
protected  it,  it  made  an  up-town  movement 
to  Pearl  street,  which  was  occupied  by 
houses  in  1633.  Next,  Bridge  street  was 
laid  out ;  and  on  this  occurred  the  first  re- 
corded transfer  of  a  town  lot  on  Manhattan 
Island  The  size  of  the  lot  was  30  by  no 
feet — ^the  price  24  guilders,  or  $9  60.  What 
an  era  for  a  real-estate  broker  to  live  in, 
could  he  only  have  united  in  himself  the 
qualities  of  seer  and  Methuselah  ! 


^rautn  by  Gast»n  Fay. 


"This  is  the  picture  of  a  girl's  face.  '—Page  676. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

ONCE   MORE. 

THREE  volumes  have  been  filled  in  recording  one  year  of  Steven  Law- 
rence's life.     The  progress  of  the  next  can  be  told  in  almost  as  many 
pages. 

Is  it  not  so  in  the  actual  experience  of  every  one  of  us  ?  A  month,  or  two, 
or  three  months,  will  yield  amplest  materials — rich  color,  depth  of  passion, 
warmth,  vigor,  life — materials  for  a  great  deal  more  than  one  poor  three-volume 
story  !  The  history  of  the  next  year,  or  dozen  years,  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
brief  sentence  :  "  This  man  or  woman  continued  to  exist." 

Steven  Lawrence,  after  his  return  from  Paris,  continued  to  exist  for  another 
twelve  months  in  Ashcot.  He  did  more  than  exist — he  worked.  From  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  story  of  Dora's  disgrace,  variously  amplified,  became  known, 
it  had  been  decided  by  all  the  gossips  in  Clithero  that  Steven  Lawrence  would 
give  up  his  farm  to  a  tenant  or  purchaser,  and  return  again  to  his  old,  wild  ways 
abroad.  His  heart  had  never  been  rightly  in  the  land.  Something,  indefinable 
even  to  Clithero  wisdom,  had  been  wrong  with  the  lad  from  the  first.  His  life 
had  been  set  awry — there  was  the  truth  ! — by  getting  mixed  up  with  the  Squire's 
family.  He  had  been  made  too  high  for  his  own  station,  and  now — now  could 
be  seen  how  much  store  those  of  a  higher  class  had  set  on  him  !  Of  course,  he 
would  part  from  his  land  (not  a  few  persons  held  decided  opinions  as  to  which 
portion  Lord  Haverstock  would  buy,  and  which  the  Squire),  and  go  abroad 
again  ;  and  about  the  best  thing  the  poor  fellow  could  do.  What  good  could  a 
man  of  his  age  come  to  with  a  solitary  fireside,  old  Barbara  for  his  companion, 
and  never  a  man  in  the  parish — ^gentleman  or  laborer — that  he  could  take  for  a 
friend  ? 
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So  said  the  Clithero  world  ;  and  the  Clithero  world  was  wrong.  Whatever 
were  Steven  Lawrence's  intentions  for  the  future,  it  soon  became  evident  that, 
for  the  present,  he  would  hold  on  to  Ashcot.  On  the  very  Sunday  when  Dora 
was  brought  back  to  Clithero,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Shiloh  for  the  evening 
service,  looking  ten  years  older,  the  village  girls  said  to  each  other,  but  with  head 
erect ;  dressed,  not  as  his  wife  had  always  made  him  dress,  but  in  his  old  yeo- 
man fashion,  and  with  self-possessed  demeanor  too  unobtrusive,  too  quiet,  to  be 
aught  but  2:enuine — the  demeanor  of  a  man  not  so  much  seeking  to  brave  off,  as 
to  disallow,  the  suspicion  of  personal  disgrace.  Next  morning  at  day-break  he 
was  up  and  out  with  his  men.  "  My  wife  is  dead  to  me,"  he  said,  briefly,  to 
Barbara,  as  he  left  the  house  (the  story  had  been  told  her  yesterday).  "  You  will 
see  that  everything  belonging  to  her  is  sent  back  to  the  Dene,  and  from  this 
moment  forth  we  will  mention  her  name  no  more.  You  and  I  will  be  alone 
for  the  future."  Then  he  went  away  to  the  fields  ;  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
the  harrow — to  whatever  work  was  being  done  on  the  farm  that  morning — re- 
turned at  noon,  dined  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  kitchen,  worked  again  till  dusk. 
After  this — the  kitchen  fireside  and  his  pipe — Barbara,  death-silent,  with  her 
sewing  opposite,  till  bed-time  ! 

And  this  day,  varied,  as  far  as  work  went,  by  the  changing  seasons — and  only 
so  varied — was  the  pattern  following  which  the  succeeding  year  went  by ;  for 
Dora's  death  made  absolutely  no  change  in  his  condition.  He  never  put  on 
mourning  for  her,  thereby  showing  disrespect,  it  must  be  allowed,  toward  the 
femily  at  the  Dene,  but  the  principles  of  a  Christian  man,  said  the  elders  of 
Shiloh  !  (No  sickly  apologists  for  human  fi-ailty  !  Men  who,  speaking  on  such 
subjects,  would  quote  you  the  good  old  written  law  of  stoning  unto  death  without  the 
camp,  rather  than  any  later  instance  of  that  law's  infringement !  Dora  Law- 
rence had  sinned  ;  in  sinning,  had  ceased  to  be  Steven's  wife  as  much  as  if  all 
the  judges  in  England  had  divorced  them.  Should  the  husband  she  had  sinned 
against  mock  the  Lord's  house  by  wearing  mourning  in  it  for  a  castaway  ?)  He 
refused  firmly,  quietly,  to  accept  any  remaining  portion  of  her  marriage  dower, 
when  offer  of  its  payment  was  made  him  by  Mr.  Hilliard's  solicitor.  The  money 
had  never  been  his  ;  he  had  no  right  to  receive  it ;  and  he  took  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  with  his  duty  to  the  Squire,  that  he  hoped  by  Christmas  to  pay  back 
all  that  had  been  advanced  him  for  the  improvement  of  his  land.  When  he 
went  beyond  the  farm,  which  was  seldom,  and  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Hilliard,  he 
would  salute  him  just  with  the  simple  respect  of  his  boyish  days  ;  but  with  no 
more  than — "  How  are  you,  Lawrence  ?  how  goes  the  farm  ?  "  and — "  Well,  I 
thank  you,  sir,"  passing  on  either  side.  Twice,  twice  only,  he  met  Katharine 
Fane  ;  and  each  time  they  bowed  ;  then,  with  quick-averted  eyes,  like  people  who 
shrank  guiltily  from  each  other's  presence,  went  on  their  way — the  past,  and  all 
the  love  it  held,  as  rigidly  dead  as  though  a  dozen  winters  had  frozen  above  its 
grave  !  He  was  friendly  still,  on  matters  of  horse  dealing,  with  Lord  Haverstock  ; 
but  no  more.  (Despite  her  horror  of  the  "gentry's  ways,"  Barbara  thought  at 
times  she  would  sooner  see  him  drinking  French  wines  or  playing  cards,  like  young 
Josh,  than  leading  the  death-in-life  that  he  was  leading  now  !)  Other  society  he 
had  none.  Once,  with  pride  smitten,  with  his  heart  desolate,  he  had  been  able 
to  sink — by  intervals,  at  least— to  the  level  of  Mills  and  his  associates — had  been 
able  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  such  sources  as  men  of  their  stamp  term  pleasure. 
This  was  impossible  to  him  now.  The  barest  thought  of  dissipation,  coarse  or 
refined,  filled  him  with  loathing.     Did  not  dissipation  remind  him  of  Paris  ? 
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And  so,  in  his  ignorance,  he  fell  passively  back  upon  the  compan  onship  that 
wise  men  declare  to  be  the  best  source  of  all  consolation— the  companionship  of 
soKtude  and  work. 

Work,  if  it  brought  nothing  else,  brought  its  own  material  reward.  By- 
Christmas  his  debt  to  the  Squire  was  paid  off.  By  the  following  Spring  there 
was  promise  of  such  crops  in  Ashcot  as  the  land  had  never  been  made  to  yield 
since  Joshua  Lawrence's  death.  Waving,  weed-free  grass  fields;  well-kept 
potato  ridges  ;  the  young  corn  green  and  upright ;  the  orchard  showing  abundant 
signs  of  Autumn  plenty.  And  for  whom  ?  for  what .?  Tired  with  work,  Steven 
was  returning  one  night  from  early-grass  cutting — this  ever-recurring  question 
vexing  his  heart — a  sharp  bend  in  one  of  the  lanes  near  Ashcot  brought  him 
suddenly  upon  the  Squire.  The  usual  salutation  was  exchanged  between  them, 
and  Steven  had  already  passed  a  step  or  two  down  the  lane,  when  Mr.  Hilliard 
reined  in  his  horse,  and,  turning,  held  out  his  hand.  "  Lawrence,"  he  said,  "  I've 
been  anxious  to  see  you;  I've  a  message  for  you — come,  shake  hands,  lad! 
Don't  keep  up  ill-blood  forever.  I've  a  message  for  you  from  Kate.  You  won't 
refuse  to  hear  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

A  flush  rose  over  Steven's  sun-burnt  face.  "  Of  course  I  will  listen,  sir,  to 
anything  that  you  or  Miss  Katharine  choose  to  say  to  me." 

"  Well,  let  the  past  be  past,  then,  and  be  friends  with  us  !  Katharine's  mar- 
riage is  fixed,  as  I  suppose  you've  heard,  for  the  nineteeth,  not  a  week  hence, 
and  she  wants  you  to  come  to  it.  A  very  quiet  affair  it  will  be — not  above  a 
dozen  people  present.  It  grieves  Katharine,  and  Lord  Petres,  too,  that  you 
should  continue  to  be  estranged  from  us." 

,  "  They  are  very  good,  both  of  them,"  said  Steven,  turning  away  his  face. 
"Tell  Miss  Katharine,  please,  that  I  am  grateful  for  her  kind  intention  in  asking 
me.  As  to  going,  sir — you  must  know  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  me  to  do 
that  1 " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Squire,  "  if  I  speak  honestly,  I  expected  nothing  less — 
only  a  year  past,  poor  thing,  and  ...  ah,  well,  no  need  to  open  old  wounds 
afresh  !  If  you  won't  come  to  the  wedding,  Lawrence,  will  you  come  and  dine 
with  me  next  Tuesday  ?  This  is  my  invitation,  mind.  Petres  is  coming  down 
on  some  settlement  business,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  one  or  two  of  the  Clithero 
people,  yourself  among  them,  to  meet  him.  A  men's  party  only — Kate  is  still  in 
London  with  her  sister,  and  poor  Mrs.  Hilliard  is  too  ill,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  to 
appear.  Now,  Lawrence,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  show  of  personal  resentment  to  me 
if  you  refuse.  Lord  Petres,  Katharine,  all  of  us,  wish  the  past  to  be  done  with. 
Surely  this  is  a  time  when  old  wrongs  should  be  forgotten." 

Then  Steven  looked  up  full  at  the  Squire.  "  The  past  can  never  be  done 
with,"  said  he,  "nor  wrongs  forgotten.  I'm  not  that  sort  of  man  !  and,  indeed, 
my  wish,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  old  country,  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  kind  of  society  again.  However,  sir,"  he  added,  "  I  accept  your  invitation. 
I  will  dine  with  you.  It  would  ill  become  me,  after  all  your  kindness,  were  I 
churl  enough  to  refuse." 

And  when  he  got  home,  for  the  first  time  for  months  past,  Steven  made  men- 
tion of  the  Squire's  family  to  Barbara.  "  I'm  going  to  dine  at  the  Dene  next 
Tuesday,  Barbara — there's  news  for  you !  I'm  going  to  dinner-parties  among 
lords  and  gentry  once  more.  Lord  Petres  is  coming  down  from  London,  and  the 
wedding-day  is  fixed  for  the  nineteenth.  To  think  we  never  knew  it  I  We  are 
like  people  living  in  a  prison,  Barbara,  you  and  I !  never  hear  a  bit  of  what's 
going  on,  novv-a-days  !  " 
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He  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  place  beside  the  hearth,  and,  for  a  minute  or 
more,  talked  on  quickly,  jestingly,  of  lords  and  ladies,  of  gossip  and  of  weddings, 
Then,  in  a  second,  his  voice  broke — his  face  sank  down  between  his  hands — and 
Barbara,  awe-struck,  crept  from  the  kitchen  and  left  him  alone.  After  a  year's 
stoicism,  it  had  come  to  this.  Nature  was  stronger  than  he ;  the  man's  stout 
heart  had  given  way  at  last. 

So  much  for  Steven.  Now  for  the  manner  in  which  Katharine,  in  her  differ- 
ently-ordered life,  had  continued,  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  to  exist.  The 
story,  again,  is  short.  Through  many  a  long  month  after  Dora's  death,  she  rose, 
went  to  rest,  went  to  church,  visited  the  poor  at  Clithero ;  endured,  until  she 
sickened  at  her  own  endurance,  the  sight  of  the  low,  white  walls  of  Ashcot, 
across  the  bay.  Then,  when  Spring  came  round,  yielding  to  Mrs.  Deering's 
entreaty,  went  up  to  London,  and,  by  degrees,  drifted  back — what,  with  lost 
delight  in  life,  with  paralyzed  energy,  can  one  do  but  drift  ? — into  the  old  London 
routine  of  two  years  ago.  The  day  on  which  she  was  to  become  Lord  Petres' 
wife  was  settled  for  her  (their  marriage  had  been  put  off  in  November  by  reason 
of  her  mourning),  and  she  saw  Lord  Petres,  for  an  hour  daily,  at  her  sister's 
house,  and,  at  times,  tried  to  persuade  herself  she  was  growing  to  love  him ! 
And  Mrs.  Deering  took  her  to  dinners  and  to  operas  ;  and  if  she  found  no  zest  in 
conquests,  she,  at  least,  went  back  easily  into  the  old  habit  of  making  conquests. 
And  she  dressed,  with  a  certain  languid  renewal  of  interest  in  her  own  beauty ; 
and  now — at  the  time  Steven  was  busy  with  his  grass-cutting — was  deep  in  the 
counsels  of  jewellers  and  mantua-makers  for  her  trousseau.  Katharine  went  on 
existing ;  as  common  opinion  goes,  went  on  living ;  and  a  very  enviable,  pleasant 
life,  too.  Aged,  a  good  deal,  people  said  ;  had  never  looked  the  same  after  that 
dreadful  misalliance  of  her  cousin  Dora's  ;  and,  it  was  sadly  visible,  cared  no 
more  for  poor,  little  Lord  Petres  than  ever !  But  heart  did  not  belong  to  the 
Fane  nature.  Look  at  Mrs.  Deering,  placid  and  contented  with  her  terrible  old 
General ! — look  at  Mrs.  Deering,  and  you  see  the  future  Lady  Petres  ;  handsome, 
popular,  decorous  ;  ice-cold  to  everything  in  the  universe,  as  to  her  own  house- 
hold !  So  prophesied  the  world,  and  truly.  Katharine,  herself,  would  have  been 
the  first  to  endorse  the  truth  of  the  prophecy. 

Her  marriage-day,  I  say,  was  now  fixed  not  a  week  distant,  and  one  after- 
noon, the  same  brightness  in  the  London  streets  that  there  had  been  on  the 
afternoon  of  Dora's  death,  she  found  herself  driving  home  with  Mrs.  Deering, 
after  a  long  last  visit  on  bridal  business  to  the  milliner.  With  a  repugnance  she 
would  scarcely  acknowledge  to  herself,  Katharine  had  hitherto  shrunk  fi-om 
trying  on  her  wedding-dress  ;  and  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  had  seen,  shuddering 
as  she  saw,  the  reflection  of  the  future  Lady  Petres,  veiled,  wreathed  with  orange 
blossoms,  stately,  as  she  would  stand  before  the  altar.  A  beautiful  picture  in 
the  sisterly  sight  of  Mrs.  Deering  ;  an  awful  picture  to  herself;  one  that  made  her 
cheeks  turn  crimson,  then  white,  and  every  pulse  in  her  body  throb  with  shame. 
"  Steven,  Steven,  if  it  had  been  for  him."  All  through  the  sunny  streets,  as 
they  drove  back,  and  while  Mrs.  Deering  talked,  in  cheerful  voice,  over  the  details 
of  the  approaching  marriage,  this  cry  rose  from  her  heart.  Oh,  white  wedding- 
dress  ;  oh,  speaking  of  holiest  vows — if  all  had  been  for  him  !  How  had  the 
marriage  feast  been  a  consecrated  one  ;  the  dress  symbolic,  indeed,  of  a  heart 
given,  in  the  whiteness  of  love,  to  its  new  allegiance  ;  the  vows,  not  legal  stipu- 
lations of  a  deed  of  sale,  in  the  keeping  of  whose  barren  letter  a  cold  future 
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would  be  spent ;  but  love  promises,  through  tenderest  fulfilment  of  whose  spirit 
all  the  years  to  come  had  been  made  sweet ! 

Steven,  Steven.  His  name  rang  through  her  brain  with  a  persistency  that 
grew  at  last  into  a  positive  bodily  torture,  and  so  to  still  it,  as  a  child  seeks  to 
still  a  ghost-terror  by  calling  on  it  aloud,  she  forced  herself,  with  trembling  lips, 
to  bring  out  his  name.  "  Steven  Lawrence  won't  come  to  my  wedding,  Bella, 
did  you  know  ?  but  he  accepted  the  invitation,  papa  tells  me,  to  dine  with  them 
yesterday.  Perhaps  it's  natural  he  should  stay  away,  from  the  wedding,  I 
mean  ;  but  I'm  glad  to  think  he  has  dined  once  more  at  the  Dene,  and  that  he 
and  Lord  Petres  have  met.  I'd  like  to  think,"  the  wistful  sound  of  her  voice 
made  this  a  question,  "  that  I  should  see  his  face  once  more  in  this  world !  " 

"  But  why  should  you  not  see  it,  as  many  times  as  you  like  ?  "  repHed  Mrs. 
Deering,  with  characteristic  generosity.  "  Steven  Lawrence's  position  has  been 
awkward  as  regards  you,  hitherto,  from  the  warm  way  in  which  you  espoused 
poor  Dora's  part.  But  time  softens  everything.  You  and  Lord  Petres  both  like 
Steven  Lawrence.  I  should  think  nothing  would  be  easier  and  kinder  than  for 
you  to  invite  him  to  Ecclestone." 

"  But  before  long  he  will  have  left  England  forever,"  said  Katharine.  "  I 
hear,  at  second-hand,  of  course — it's  more  than  a  year  since  he  has  spoken  to 
me  ;  but  the  people  in  Clithero  all  say  Steven  Lawrence  means  to  sell  his  farm 
and  return  to  America.  No  opportunity  of  being  kind  to  him  with  the  Atlantic 
between  us ! " 

"  Then  ask  him  to  Ecclestone,  without  delay,"  said  Mrs.  Deering ;  "  though 
really,  in  these  days,  a  man's  going  to  India  or  America  scarcely  seems  more  to 
separate  him  from  his  friends  now  than  his  going  to  Ireland.  Space  is  so  rela- 
tive, and — and  talking  of  India,  we  have  left  out  Freddy  Marsland !  Is  there 
time  yet,  do  you  think,  to  send  him  a  note  ?  "  And  then  again  the  conversation 
went  back  to  the  wedding  breakfast  and  the  wedding  guests,  and  continued  in 
the  same  channel  until  they  drove  up  before  Mrs.  Deering's  house,  in  Hertford 
street. 

A  lad,  in  the  red  and  blue  uniform,  at  sight  of  which  so  many  a  heart  has 
turned  cold,  was  standing  before  the  front  door  as  the  carriage  stopped.  "  Tom  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Deering  aloud  ("  Tom  "  was  the  Deerings'  oldest  son  at  school  at 
Brighton).  "  Steven  !  "  said  Katharine's  heart ;  both  women's  fears  at  once 
going  to  what  was  dearest  to  them  on  earth.  Mrs.  Deering  leaned  forward  and 
beckoned  the  messenger  to  the  carriage.  She  was  not  generally  a  weak  or  an 
impulsive  woman,  but  her  hand  shook  as  she  took  the  envelope  and  glance  at  its 
address.  "  Thank  God  !"  she  cried.  "  Kate,  my  dear,"  handing  it  to  Katharine, 
"  the  message  is  to  you.     It  can't  be  very  important !  " 

Katharine  broke  open  the  envelope ;  the  telegram  was  from  Lord  Petres,  and, 
by  some  quicker  process  than  reading,  she  knew  its  contents.  "  I  must  go  down 
to  Clithero,"  steady-voiced  she  began,  then  turned  with  a  face  all  changed  and 
ashen  to  her  sister.     "  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  Kate,  Kate,  what  has  happened  ?     Mamma — Lord  Petres  ?  " 

"  Steven  Lawrence  has  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  he  is  badly  hurt,  and  I  am 
going  to  him.  It  is  a  quarter-past  six  now,"  for  she  had  ta'ken  out  her  watch, 
and  was  looking  at  it.  "  I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  seven  o'clock  train  from  Lon- 
don Bridge.     Do  you  go  with  me,  Bella .'' " 

"  Go  with  you,  Kate  !  Can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Of  course,  if  you 
really  think  our  presence  necessary,  I  go  with  you."     And  then  a  servant  having 
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come  out  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Deering  sent  such  messages  as  were  needful  to  the 
General,  among  others  that  she  believed  Miss  Fane  and  herself  would  return  by 
the  latest  train  to-night ;  and  the  sisters  drove  away. 

For  a  long  time  not  a  word  passed  between  them.  At  last,  as  they  were  going 
through  the  city,  Mrs.  Deering  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's.  "  Collect  yourself, 
Kate,"  she  said.     "  Remember  Lord  Petres'  feelings,  above  everything." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,',  said  Katharine,  shrinking,  as  though  a  touch  were  agony 
to  her  ;  "  I  can't  bear  it !  " 

And  then  "  Steven,  Steven  ! "  the  old  burden,  death-toned  now,  rang  through 
her  heart.  They  were  not  divided,  finally,  it  seemed.  She  was  destined  to  look 
upon  his  face  once  more  in  this  world ! 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

FOR  LIFE  OR  DEATH. 

The  twilight  was  deepening  fast  as  they  stopped  before  the  arched  stone 
entrance  of  Ashcot  farm. 

"  Thank  God  you  are  here,  Huntly ! "  said  a  voice,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  Squire  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  "  I  was  afraid — what  Katharine, 
Bella,  only  you !  I  hoped  it  was  the  surgeon  from  town.  Lord  Petres  tele- 
graphed for  him  hours  ago,  and  as  it  was  possible  he  might  be  here  by  this  train, 
Huntly  promised  to  be  at  the  station  to  meet  him." 

"  And  how  is  he,  papa  ?  how  is  poor  Steven  going  on  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Deering, 
when  they  had  got  out  of  the  carriage.  "  You  are  to  wait  for  us  ;  "  this  to  the 
lad  who  had  driven  them  from  the  station.  "  How  is  he  ?  Lord  Petres'  telegram 
was  so  short,  and  we  were  so  extremely  anxious,  that — " 

"  Papa,"  interrupted  Katharine,  in  a  strange,  compressed  sort  of  voice  (she 
was  standing  almost  on  the  spot  where  she  had  stood  with  Steven  that  night  she 
had  rejected  him,  two  years  ago ;  there  was  the  mulberry,  whose  boughs  he  had 
lifted  aside  for  her  to  pass  ;  there  were  the  old-fashioned  flower-plots  ;  there  v/as 
the  low  farm  house,  alas,  with  unaccustomed  lights  shining  in  its  windows  to- 
night), "  tell  me  the  worst ;  is  Steven — " 

"  Steven  has  had  as  narrow  an  escape  as  ever  man  had  of  his  life,"  cried  the 
Squire,  quickly.  "Still,  Kate,  you  know  we  must  trust  in  Providence,  and 
Huntly  seems  to  speak  well  about  the  broken  arm,  and — and  for  the  rest  we  must 
await  the  opinion  of  the  London  surgeon.  The  poor  fellow  suffers  horribly  when 
we  attempt  to  move  him,"  went  on  Mr.  Hilliard,  unconscious  of  the  torture  he 
inflicted  upon  one  of  his  hearers  ;  "  so  at  Petres'  request  he  has  been  left  quiet 
down  stairs,  just  where  they  first  laid  him.  Nay,  Kate,"  (for  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, Katharine  had  turned  away  toward  the  house),  "  Petres  is  here,  and  I  \vill 
call  him,  if  you  like,  to  speak  to  you,  but  you  had  better  stay  outside.  Huntly 
says  the  only  thing  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet, 
and  his  poor  old  servant  is  watching  over  him." 

"  And  how — how  did  it  happen  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Deering.  "  A  broken  arm  !  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  so  terribly  serious  ;  Kate,  dearest,  Papa  is  right ;  we  must  not 
run  a  risk  of  disturbing  him."  Mrs.  Deering  would  have  taken  her  sister's  hand  ; 
but  again  Katharine  shrank  away  from  her  touch.  "  Was  it  a  trial  of  a  horse,  or 
what?  We  know  nothing  except  the  sad,  sad  truth,  that  the  accident  took 
place ! " 
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"It  happened,"  said  the  Squire,  lowering  his  voice,  "because  Lawrence 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  life  !  Till  the  hour  of  my  death  I'll  say  that.  Petres 
does  nothing  but  reproach  himself  about  it ;  but  I  say  no  man  would  have  ridden 
at  the  fence  Lawrence  did,  in  cold  blood,  and  with  his  brain  unheated  by  wine, 
unless  he  had  been  tired  of  his  life." 

Upon  hearing  this  Katharine  turned  and  came  back  a  step  or  two.  In  the 
glimmering  twilight  Mrs.  Deering  could  mark  that  a  shade  one  degree  more  livid 
than  before  had  spread  over  her  face.  "  Tell  me  about  the  accident,  papa.  I 
can  bear  it.  Tell  me,  word  for  word,  what  happened,  and  then — then  I  will  go 
in  and  see  him." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Kate,  how  you  bade  me  ask  him  to  dinner  ;  I  asked  him  ; 
forced  him  to  say  yes — there's  the  folly  for  which  /  reproach  myself,"  added  the 
Squire,  huskily — "  and  he  came.  During  dinner,  I  don't  suppose  he  spoke  a 
dozen  words — natural  enough  he  should  be  constrained — bitter  thoughts  of  old 
days — his  own  marriage  breakfast  held  in  that  very  room — overcame  him,  of 
course,  and  I  must  say  received  all  Petres'  attempts  at  conversation  pretty 
curtly.  At  last,  when  the  wine  came  in,  he  began  to  thaw — drank  glass  after 
glass,  not  so  much  like  a  man  enjoying  himself  as  like  one  resolved  to  bring  up 
his  spirits  to  a  certain  point,  and  by-and-by  grew  noisy,  as  I  had  never  seen  him 
in  his  life.  H avers tock  was  there,  and  Jack  Ducie,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  the 
talk  soon  got  to  horses.  Every  one  had  his  story  to  tell  of  exploits,  hair-breadth 
as  all  after-dinner  exploits  are,  and  at  last  Steven  Lawrence  told  his.  Some 
story  of  a  leap,  you  girls  won't  need  to  hear  the  details  of—" 

"  No,  no,  papa.     Oh,  go  on  !  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Deering,  with  agitation. 

"A  leap  that  he  took  years  ago  on  a  little  mustang  of  his  in  Mexico.  When 
the  story  was  told,  every  one  at  the  table  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
Petres  turned — he  was  sitting  next  to  poor  Steven.  *  Lawrence,'  he  remarked,  in 
his  solemn  way,  '  this  really  is  a  most  astonishing  fact.  Would  you  mind  repeat- 
ing it  again  ?  I  should  wish  to  record  how  many  feet  this  little  mustang  of  yours 
covered.'  '  My  Lord  ! '  cried  Steven,  looking  round  flushed  and  excited,  '  do 
you  mean  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  then  ? '  *  Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the 
least,'  said  Petres.  '  I  merely  want  to  know,  as  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  how 
many  feet  this  little  mustang  of  yours  is  said  to  have  covered.'  Well,"  went  on 
the  Squire,  "I'll  make  a  short  story  of  what  followed.  Steven  lost  himself. 
There's  the  truth  of  it !  Said  he  wasn't  going  to  have  his  word  doubted  by  any 
man  ;  was  ready  to  take  e^qactly  the  same  leap,  measured,  on  his  half-bred  Irish 
mare,  and  back  himself  for  whatever  amount  my  Lord  chose.  '  But,  my  dear  sir, 
I  am  not  a  betting  man,'  said  Petres,  with  admirable  temper.  '  I  am  profoundly 
ignorant  of  such  matters,  and  only  imagined  the  leap  to  be  an  extraordinary  one. 
If  anything  I  said  implied  a  disbelief  in  your  statement,  I  retract  it,  or,  rather, 
apologize  to  you  at  once.' " 

"  So  like  Lord  Petres,"  murmured  Mrs.  Deering,  in  parenthesis. 

"  Well,  you  know — no,  you  don't  know — what  it  is  to  reason  with  a  man  only 
half  sober.  '  I  want  no  apologies,'  said  Steven.  '  I  want  nothing  more  from  any 
man  than  that  he  should  hold  to  what  he  says.  We  needn't  make  the  bet  a  high 
one,  my  Lord,'  he  added,  '  if  you  are  really  so  averse  to  backing  your  opinions.' 
To  have  argued  with  him,"  said  the  Squire,  "  would  have  been  worse  than  to  let 
him  have  his  way.  The  hour  for  deciding  the  bet  was  fixed  for  twelve  o'clock 
next  day,  Haverstock  and  myself  as  umpires  ;  and  soon  afterward  the  party  broke 
up.     Neither  I  nor  any  one  at  the  table  expected  Steven,  in  cold  blood,  would 
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wish  to  hold  to  such  a  madman's  wager ;  and  when  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  appointed  hour  next  day,  we  affected,  all  of  us,  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke. 
*  I  never  say  a  thing  over-night  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  to  in  the  morn- 
fng,'  said  he,  coolly.  *  I  was  heated  with  wine  when  I  told  the  story,  and  I  spoke 
unjustifiably  to  you,  my  Lord,'  turning  to  Petres.  '  I  beg  to  apologize  for  my 
language  ;  and  now,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  we  will  go  on  with  business.  I 
have  plenty  of  work  to  do  carting  my  hay  to-day.' " 

"  Kate,  child,"  went  on  the  Squire,  after  a  moment  or  two,  "  you  will  under- 
stand better  than  Arabella  what  sort  of  leap  it  was  that  Steven  backed  himself 
to  take.  You  remember  Hatchett's  field  ?  the  end,  I  mean,  bounded  by  the  sunk 
fence,  and  with  the  steep,  broken  bank — half  stones,  half  bushes,  on  the  other 
side?" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Katharine,  still  in  the  same  odd,  hushed  voice,  "  I  re- 
member it  exactly." 

"  Well,  Steven  chose  the  very  gap  where  the  drain  is  widest  (we  measured, 
and  found  it  as  near  as  possible  equal  to  the  distance  he  boasted  of  having 
covered  on  his  mustang),  a  gap  seven  or  eight  feet  broad  between  the  alder 
bushes  that  fringe  all  that  end  of  the  field.  Now,  I  don't  call  it,  by  any  means, 
an  impossible  leap,"  said  the  Squire,  growing  excited ;  "but  I  call  it  one  of  the 
nastiest,  most  treacherous  leaps  a  man  well  mounted  could  take ;  and  Steven 
wasn't  well  mounted  !  That  Irish  half-bred  of  his  is  as  clever  a  mare  as  I  ever 
saw,  across  a  close  country.  To  the  last,  Haverstock  thought,  indeed,  she  could 
do  it ;  but  she  had  neither  strength  nor  courage  for  such  a  fence  as  this.  Long 
before  they  reached  the  ditch  I  saw  from  the  way  she  went  how  it  would  end. 
Steven  was  able  to  keep  her  head  pretty  straight  during  the  gallop  ;  but  at  the 
very  moment  she  rose,  well  though  he  lifted  her  to  her  work,  the  mare  swerved 
violently  aside.  A  moment  later  we  saw  the  poor  brute  struggling  in  vain  to 
make  good  her  landing  among  the  stones  and  bushes  of  the  opposite  bank ;  then 
she  rolled  back  heavily,  crushing  her  rider  beneath  her  into  the  ditch.  Haver- 
stock and  I  were  the  first  to  reach  the  spot.  We  extricated  Steven  as  well  as 
we  could  from  beneath  the  mare,  who  was  unhurt,  and  found  him  stunned,  and 
with  a  face  like  death.  I  tried  to  raise  him  ;  he  was  like  a  log  in  my  hands — 
his  right  arm  dropped  loosely  at  his  side.  By  this  time  Petres  had  come  up. 
He  knelt  down — ^poor  little  Petres  ! — in  the  muddy  ditch,  and  Steven  opened  his 
eyes.  *  I  was  a  fool,  my  Lord,'  he  said — *  a  headstrong  idiot.  'Twas  no  fault  of 
your's.'     Then  fainted  ;.  and  we  brought  him  home." 

Without  uttering  a  word,  Katharine  walked  on  to  the  porch.  The  door  stood 
open.  Steven's  favorite  terrier  sat  outside,  gazing,  with  head  erect,  down  the 
path,  as  though,  in  his  dog  wisdom,  he  knew  succor  might  come  that  way  for  his 
master,  and  moved  aside,  without  bark  of  welcome  or  of  warning,  for  her  to 
pass.  There  was  no  need,  Katharine  felt,  for  her  to  ring — no  need  to  ask  if  she 
could  be  admitted !  The  presence  which  sets  ceremony  at  naught  was  upon 
Ashcot.  Barbara,  forgetful  of  everything  save  him  she  watched,  had,  for  the 
first  time  in  forty  years,  left  doors  and  windows  open  to-night.  With  her  heart 
throbbing  till  every  throb  was  agony,  she  went  past  the  little  parlor ;  was  con- 
scious, rather  than  saw,  that  Lord  Petres  stood  within  ;  then  on  to  the  kitchen. 
The  door  stood  open  ;  a  hand  lamp,  flickering  in  its  socket,  was  on  the  mantel- 
shelf; the  embers  of  a  few  smouldering  logs  upon  the  hearth  cast  a  soft  red  glow 
around  ;  and  then — on  a  bed  hastily  put  together  upon  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
stretcher — she  saw  Steven ;  Barbara,  her  head  bowed  down  within  her  hands, 
sitting  beside  him. 
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He  lay,  as  they  had  brought  him  home,  in  his  riding  clothes,  his  broken  arm, 
with  the  coat  sleeve  cut  asunder,  resting,  in  its  splints  and  bandages,  upon  his 
chest,  the  other  motionless  at  his  side  ;  his  face  white  as  a  face  dead  since  yes- 
terday. Katharine  Fane  walked  forward,  stood  by  Steven  Lawrence,  gazed  at 
him,  then  sank — strong  contrast  to  that  homely  farm  kitchen,  in  her  gleaming 
silk,  her  London  bonnet,  her  dehcate  laces  ! — at  his  side.  And,  upon  this,  Bar- 
bara lifted  her  head,  recognized  what  visitor  had  come  here,  and,  rising  (stately, 
implacable  even  in  extremity  of  her  own  great  sorrow),  stood  and  watched  her. 
This  fine  lady,  who  had  come,  in  her  lady's  gew-gaws,  to  enact  some  last  pre- 
tence of  grief,  some  last  foolery  of  remorse,  by  the  deathbed  of  the  man  who 
had  loved  her,  and  whom  she  had  ruined  ! 

Presently  came  the  sound  of  steps,  the  stealthy  rustle  of  another  silk  dress, 
down  the  narrow  passage ;  and  Mrs.  Deering  and  Lord  Petres  stood  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Katharine's  senses  told  her  that  they  were  there,  as  her  senses 
told  her  the  clock  had  given  warning  to  strike,  that  a  moth  was  beating  round 
the  lamp  upon  the  mantel-shelf.  Her  heart  knew  one  thing  only — that  Steven, 
her  life,  lay  before  her  dying  !  Minute  after  minute  she  knelt  there,  not  even 
Barbara  seeking  to  interrupt  her — knelt  there,  tearless,  speechless,  as  a  woman 
might  kneel  beside  the  death-quiet  face  of  her  first-born ;  then,  unashamed  as 
though  she  had  been  his  wife  for  years,  took  his  work-browned  hand,  held  it 
awhile  meekly  to  her  breast,  and  kissed.it.  Pride,  shame,  the  presence  of  her 
affianced  husband — what  had  she  to  do  with  these  ?  and  Steven  dying  ! 

"  Poor,  dear  Katharine  !  so  soon  overcome — such  highly-wrought  nerves  !  " 
whispered  Mrs.  Deering,  before  whose  mind  a  foreboding  worse  than  death  was 
arising. 

"  Poor  Katharine — ay,  poor,  indeed  !  "  repHed  Lord  Petres,  with  more  agita- 
tion on  his  face  than  Mrs.  Deering  had  ever  seen  it  wear  before.  "Don't  you 
think  we  had  better  go  ?  "  and  he  drew  his  future  sister-in-law's  hand  under  his 
arm.     "  We  are  not  wanted  here,  I  think." 

"  They  went  back  to  the  parlor,  and  listened  silently  (what  could  even  Mrs. 
Deering,  out  of  a  world-wide  stock  of  formulas,  find  to  say  just  now  ?)  to  the 
heavy  ticking  of  the  old  house  clock,  to  the  dismal  sound  of  the  bats'  wings,  as 
they  beat  with  ominous  persistency  against  the  window,  to  the  mournful  whine 
of  Steven's  little  terrier  in  the  porch  outside.  After  five  or  six  minutes  had 
passed  like  this,  Katharine  came  in.  She  closed  the  parlor  door,  and  walked  up 
to  her  sister's  side.  Her  features  looked  drawn  and  rigid.  The  soft-brown  eyes 
gleamed,  anguish-stricken,  from  a  bloodless  face.  "  You  are  going,  I  suppose," 
she  said  (God  !  could  that  be  Katharine's  voice  ?),  so  I  thought  I'd  speak  to  you 
first.     I  shall  stay  here  till— till— " 

"  Kate,"  cried  Lord  Petres,  coming  forward  and  taking  both  her  hands,  "  this 
is  the  bitterest  hour  of  my  hfe.  I  would  have  given  everything  I  possess  to 
have  withheld  Steven  Lawrence  from  carrying  the  wager  out.  Don't  you  re- 
proach me  ! " 

"  Reproach  !  "  she  repeated,  neither  returning  his  pressure  nor  taking  away 
her  hands  ;  just  leaving  them,  a  cold,  leaden  weight,  in  his.  "  Why  should  I 
reproach  you.  Lord  Petres  ?  Steven  Lawrence  was  tired  of  his  life.  I  had 
spoiled  it  for  him  .  .  .  and  he  threw  it  away  .  .  .  and  my  heart  is  broken  ! 
Who  but  me  is  there  to  reproach  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Deering,  "this  is  too  sad  !  You  are  overcome  to 
a  most  unnecessary  extent ;  but  you  never  couM  bear  the  sight  of  any  one  in 
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pain,  you  know.     Indeed,  indeed,  Lord  Petres,  I  think  it  our  positive  duty  to 
take  Katharine  away  !  " 

"  Duty  !  "  cried  Katharine,  and  now  her  hands  fell  from  Lord  Petres',  and  she 
stood  looking  blankly  in  Mrs.  Deering's  face.  "  Ah,  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
word  a  little  too  often !  Wasn't  it  duty  that  made  me  turn  from  Steven  long 
ago,  when  ...  I  cared  for  him  ;  I  may  say  it  now  ! — and  it  would  have  been  my 
honor  and  my  crown  to  have  become  his  wife  ?  Hasn't  it  been  duty  that  has 
made  me  keep  to  my  engagement  to  you.  Lord  Petres  ?  Through  all  these 
months,  when  my  heart  has  been  /ter£,  to  promise,  to  mean,  still  to  marry  you  ?  " 
"  Katharine,  Katharine,  collect  yourself!  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Deering.  "  You  are 
overwrought.  You  will  bitterly  repent  all  this  romantic,  overstrained  sentiment 
when  you  have  had  time  to  reflect.     The  carriage  is  waiting  for  us,  and — " 

"  My  place  is  here,"  interrupted  Katharine,  shortly.  "  Don't  trouble  your- 
self about  me,  Arabella.  My  place  is  here — by  Steven.  It  pains  me  horribly 
.  .  .  even  yet  ...  to  tell  the  truth  ! "  and,  as  she  said  this,  she  turned  again 
toward  Lord  Petres.  "  To  you,  above  all,  Lord  Petres,  who  have  been  truthful, 
generous  to  me  throughout.  I  thought,  you  know,  I  might  have  gone  through 
my  life  without  being  forced  to  speak  it !  I  thought,  when  I  was  your  wife,  I 
could  hide,  even  from  my  own  heart,  how  I  had  once  cared  for  a  man  so  much 
beneath  me.  But  death — death  ! — levels  all  things.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  wrung 
from  me  at  last !  My  place  is  at  Ashcot  so  long  as  there's  a  chance  of  Steven's 
wanting  me,  and  I  must  stay  here." 

A  flush,  if  not  of  absolute  emotion,  of  something  very  near  akin  to  it,  had  risen, 
while  Katharine  was  speaking,  over  the  solemn,  white  face  of  little  Lord  Petres. 
He  stood  for  a  full  minute  meditative  ;  then,  out  of  the  upright  soul  of  the  man 
— free,  for  once,  from  all  small  selfishness,  from  all  pococurante  philosophy,  real 
or  affected — came  these  words  :  "  You  are  right,  Kate — very  right.  Of  course, 
your  place  is  with  Lawrence — poor  fellow  ! — in  his  hour  of  need.  I  am  more 
grateful  to  you,  love  you  better,  if  that  is  possible,  than  ever,  for  speaking  to  me 
as  you  have  spoken.  Mrs.  Deering,  shall  I  see  you  to  your  carriage  ?  you  ordered 
it  to  wait  ?  Mr.  Hilliard,  I  know,  means  to  stay  at  Ashcot,  at  least  till  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeons  ;  and  so  will  I  and  Kate." 

"  Kate — stay  here — at  Ashcot !  "  stammered  Mrs.  Deering.  "  Ah,  yes  ;  and 
in  the  morning  things  will  be  explained  between  you,  and — " 

"  And  in  the  morning,  and  for  ever  after,  we  shall  be  to  each  other  as  we  are 
now,"  said  Katharine.  "  What !  do  you  think  I  could  grieve  for  one  man  as  I 
grieve  for  him  who  lies  here  to-night,  and  marry  another  to-morrow  ?  Lord 
Petres,"  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  you  know  me  better  than  that !  " 

Lord  Petres  took  the  cold  hand  she  offered,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  "  I 
know  that  I  shall  never  alter  toward  you,  Kate,"  he  said,  simply  and  gravely. 
"  I  know  that  to-morrow,  or  a  year,  or  ten  years  hence,  if  it  should  chance — such 
things  have  been — that  you  change  your  mind,  you  will  find  me  exactly  the  same 
as  if  to-night's  explanation  had  not  occurred."  Then  he  took  up  his  hat  from 
the  table,  crossed  the  room,  and,  with  his  accustomed  elaborate  courtesy,  offered 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Deering. 

Poor  Mrs.  Deering !  The  universe  was  melting  bodily  beneath  her  feet 
Katharine — the  wedding  invitations  issued,  preliminary  anouncements  in  the 
"  Morning  Post,"  white  silk,  orange  blossoms,  all  in  readiness — had  thrown  her- 
self at  Steven  Lawrence's  side,  kissed  his  hand,  declared  her  love  for  him  !  A 
sister  of  hers,  on  the  eve  of  making  one  of  the  best  marriages  in  England,  had 
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declared,  in  the  presence  of  her  affianced  husband,  her  love  for  a  working  man  ! 
A  working  man  who  might,  or  might  not,  be  dying ;  this  was  a  detail  with  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  Mrs.  Deering's.overburdened  spirit  could  not  be  expected 
to  trouble  itself.  Katherine,  deliberately,  and  for  Steven  Lawrence's  sake,  had 
broken  off  her  engagement  with  Lord  Petres  !  The  world  was  an  anarchy— the 
hideous  result  of  democratic  opinions ;  the  horrible  living  spectre  of  Equality 
loosed  before  her ;  only  one  small  olive  branch  of  hope  visible — the  arm  of  a 
peer  of  the  realm  at  this  present  moment  offered  to  herself ! 

She  takes  it  and  quits  the  house ;  her  silken  skirts,  with  indignant  rustle, 
sweeping  down  the  plebeian  farm-house  flowers  (that  rise  odorous  and  elastic 
instantly)  on  either  side  of  the  garden  path,  and  finds  herself  breathless,  voice- 
less in  the  liveried  carriage  that  brought  her  from  the  station.  "  To  the  Dene, 
mum  ?  "  says  the  country  lad,  touching  his  hat.  "  To  the  station,"  answers  Mrs. 
Deering,  "and  quick,  that  I  may  be  in  time  for  the  last  train  to  London."  After 
which,  she  shakes  hands  with  Lord  Petres,  tries  to  murmur  a  fitting  adieu,  but 
finds  no  human  speech  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  so  makes  her  exit.  Another 
actor  gone  from  the  fast-closing  story  of  Steven  Lawrence's  life. 

Katharine  stood  for  a  minute  or  more  just  as  they  had  left  her.  Then,  the 
sound  of  the  receding  wheels  telling  her  that  she  was  indeed  alone,  she  laid 
down  her  bonnet  and  shawl — not  since  Dora's  days  had  the  homely  Ashcot 
chairs  been  honored  with  freight  so  delicate — and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

The  tall  figure  of  Barbara — such  silent,  tearless  despair  upon  her  fine  old 
face — confronted  her  as  she  entered.  "  I  can  do  all  he'll  need,  alone,"  she  said. 
"  I  want  no  fine  ladies  here,  Katharine  Fane." 

"  Fine  ladies,"  repeated  Katharine,  sorrowfully.  "  I'm  no  fine  lady,  only  a 
repentant  woman,  broken-hearted  !  Won't  you  have  me  here?  I'll  stay  quiet, 
very  quiet,  at  his  side." 

"Your  repentance  comes  too  late,"  said  Barbara.  But  something  in  the 
"  fine  lady's  "  face  or  voice  must  have  touched  her,  for  she  moved  brusquely  aside 
to  let  her  pass.  And  after  this,  for  another  hour  and  a  half,  the  two  human 
hearts  that  loved  him  best  kept  mute  watch  together  over  poor,  unconscious 
Steven ! 

An  hour  and  a  half— at  the  end,  Katharine's  reward  came.  He  turned  ever 
so  little ;  something  like  color  passed  over  his  ashen  face,  and  his  lips  moved. 
"  Katharine  " — old  Barbara,  who  was  bending  over  him,  made  a  sign  to  Miss 
Fane  to  approach.  And  then,  humbly,  timidly,  the  "fine  lady"  crept  up  to 
Steven  Lawrence's  pillow ;  with  a  soft,  cold  hand  touched  his  forehead  ;  stooped 
and  whispered— shall  I  attempt  to  guess  what  words  ?— to  senses  that,  after  the 
moment's  awakening,  were  already  dull  and  unheeding  once  again. 

About  midnight  the  Squire  and  Lord  Petres,  still  anxiously  waiting  in  the 
little  parlor,  heard  the  approaching  sound  of  carriage  wheels ;  and  this  time 
were  not  disappointed.  It  was  the  Clithero  doctor,  and  with  him  the  surgeon 
who  had  come  down  by  special  train  from  London.  The  Squire  went  softly  to 
the  kitchen  and  beckoned  Katharine  out.  Dimly  she  was  conscious  that  Mr. 
Huntly  wished  her  good  evening  ;  that  some  stranger  bowed  to  her ;  that  some 
other  figure  glided  away  as  she  entered  the  parlor.  (Poor  little  Lord  Petres ! 
while  she  lives  Katharine  will  never  know  how  he  stood  that  night,  cloakless, 
shivering  in  the  porch,  to  leave  her  undisturbed  ;  an  act  from  Lord  Petres,  rival- 
ing some  that  have  gained  the  Victoria  Cross  for  other  men  !)  Then  the  two 
surgeons,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hilliard,  went  away  to  the  kitchen,  and  she  was 
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left  alone,  to  hope,  to  sicken  with  expectation,  to  despair.  Which  heart  among 
us  but  holds  the  memory — memory,  alas  !  that  needs  no  whetting — of  some  such 
hour  as  this  .''  ...  By  the  time  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  told  her  the 
consultation  was  over,  day  had  risen  ;  the  cheerful  farm-yard  noises  were  stirring 
behind  the  house,  the  larks  singing  above  the  clover  fields,  blithely,  as  if  to-day 
should  usher  no  pain,  no  death  into  the  world.  Katharine  walked  across  to  the 
open  parlor  door,  and  there  numbed,  passive,  waited  to  hear  the  worst.  The 
London  surgeon's  was  the  first  face  she  saw.  A  few  uncertain  words  she  faltered 
out,  then  stopped.  Now  that  the  moment  had  come,  her  lips  could  not  frame 
themselves  into  the  question  she  had  coveted,  through  this  eternity  of  suspense 
to  ask  .? 

"  There  is  cause  for  gravest  anxiety,  dear  lady,"  said  the  surgeon,  very  gently. 
(Horrible,  if  Mrs.  Deering  had  but  known  it,  he  judged,  not  from  silks  and  laces, 
but  from  the  quivering  lip,  the  suppliant  voice,  that  this  woman  was  his  patient's 
wife  !)  "  But  Mr.  Lawrence  is  young,  and  has  a  constitution  so  unbroken,  that 
that  we  may  hope — " 

"  Hope  ! "  And  upon  this  a  great  sob  broke  fi*om  Katharine's  heart,  and  she 
heard  no  more. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

THE  SALE   OF   ASHCOT. 

For  more  than  a  week  it  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle;  for  one  hour  life 
seeming  to  have  a  chance  of  victory ;  for  the  next,  death.  And  during  this  time, 
while  Steven  was  unconscious,  or  conscious  only  at  fitful  intervals,  Katharine 
Fane  watched  beside  his  pillow.  Mrs.  Deering  wrote  her  expostulatory  notes, 
never  answered,  or  perhaps  opened.  The  Clithero  world  talked  and  grew  silent. 
Barbara  rebelled  for  half  a  day  against  the  invasion  of  Ashcot  by  "  any  more  o' 
them  Fanes,  with  their  gentry's  fancies,  giving  trouble  and  fussing,  and  the 
Lord's  hand  heavy  on  the  house  !  "  Then,  finding  that  this  member  of  the  Fane 
family  had  no  fancies,  and  gave  no  trouble;  finding,  too,  that  her  presence 
soothed  Steven  more  than  all  Mr.  Huntly's  physic,  she  endured  her  services, 
nay,  thanked  her  for  them  ;  would  bring  her  tea  or  food,  and  order  her  to  take  it, 
"If  not  for  your  own  sake  ma'am,  for  his."  An  order  which  (coming  from  poor 
Barbara's  lips)  Katharine,  many  a  time,  well-nigh  choked  herself  sooner  than 
disobey. 

Nine  days  this  lasted ;  then  Steven  began  to  mend ;  was  too  weak  to  move  in 
his  bed ;  but  was  able  to  take  whatever  nourishment  they  allowed  him,  and, 
when  he  spoke,  fever  and  the  delirium  of  fever  alike  past,  spoke  reasonably.  As 
soon  as  things  reached  this  point,  Katharine  took  herself  quietly  away  from 
Ashcot.  A  niece  of  Barbara's  was  sent  for  fi-om  Canterbury  to  do  the  house- 
work, and  Barbara,  alone  and  unaided,  waited  on  her  master  in  his  convales- 
cence. 

It  was  mid-June  when  the  doctors  pronounced  his  danger  over.  By  August, 
Steven,  a  shadow  of  himself,  tottering,  hollow-eyed,  was  able  to  creep  about  the 
garden  on  a  stick,  or  sit  out  in  the  sunshine  beneath  the  porch.  He  did  not  pro- 
gress, the  doctor  said,  as  he  had  done  at  first.  Not  a  single  bodily  symptom  was 
bad ;  he  slept  without  fever  at  night,  ate  tolerably,  his  injured  arm  was  going  on 
all  right,  but  still  his  progress  was  slow.  "  Lawrence  wants  heart  in  himself," 
Mr.  Huntly  said  at  last  to  Barbara.    "  There's  no  need  for  me  to  physic  him  any 
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more.  All  he  wants  is  interest  in  his  own  recovery.  Now,  if  you  could  per- 
suade him  to  get  change,  if  it  was  only  ten  miles  away,  it  would  do  him  good." 

Barbara  received  this  advice  in  silence  ;  thought  it  over  while  she  cooked  the 
dinner ;  then  when  Steven,  as  usual,  had  gone  out  into  the  porch  to  smoke — he 
was  allowed  two  half  pipes  of  the  mildest  tobacco  daily — came  and  stood  by 
him.     "A  fine  afternoon,  Steven  ;  not  so  hot  as  it  was  yesterday,  I'm  thinking." 

He  went  on  silently  with  his  pipe.  During  the  last  few  days  he  had  got 
strangely  taciturn,  never  answering  any  question  unless  positively  forced  upon 
him.  "  Now,  if  you  was  to  have  out  the  spring-cart  and  the  old  mare,  and 
let  James  drive  you  a  bit ;  just  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  if  'twas  only  a  couple 
of  miles  off." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  still  made  no  answer. 

"  Well,"  said  Barbara,  "  we've  all  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  but  if  yd  been 
sick  to  death,  and  there  had  been  them  that  had  come,  and  sent,  ay,  three  and 
four  times  k  day,  to  ask  for  me,  I'd  have  the  civility  to  give  them  a  thank-you  for 
their  pains  as  I  mended.  There's  the  Squire,  as  you  know,  here  every  morning 
of  his  life,  and  when  you  were  ill  and  at  your  worst.  Miss  Katharine  was  scarcely 
away  from  Ashcot.  But  it's  no  concern  of  mine,  any  of  it !  "  And  Barbara,  at 
this  point,  made  a  feint  of  retreating  into  the  house. 

Steven  laid  down  his  pipe.  "  Come  here,  Barbara ;  you  always  go  away  when 
I  want  you.  Did  .  .  .  did  Katharine  Fane  really  come  to  ask  for  me  when  I 
was  ill?" 

"  She  was  here  every  day  of  her  life,"  said  Barbara,  jesuitically. 

"  Come  nearer,  sit  down.  Is  she  married  yet  ?  I  have  never  remembered  it 
to  ask  the  Squire." 

"  Katharine  is  not  married,  or  wasn't  yesterday." 

"  But  engaged  to  Lord  Petres  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  lad  ?  What  should  I  know  of  Katharine  Fane's  love 
affairs?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Barbara;  I'd  strange  thoughts  in  my  head  when  I  was 
ill,  and  I  don't  rightly  know  yet  which  were  real  and  which  false.  .  .  .  Now,  I 
could  have  sworn  I  remember  some  one  besides  you  standing  at  times  by  my  bed- 
side ! "  cried  Steven,  looking  at  her  eagerly  as  he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Huntly  stood  there,  and  the  London  doctor,  and  the  Squire,  and,  as 
you  bettered,  my  niece,  Marianne,"  said  Barbara,  sententiously. 

"  Ah,  I  see,  my  brain  was  confused.  I  talked,  I  raved  a  great  deal,  didn't 
I?" 

"A  great  deal,  Steven.     No  need  to  go  over  all  this  now." 

"I'll  never  speak  of  it  after  to-day.  Just  tell  me  \vhd.t  kind  of  nonsense  I 
you  used  to  talk,  and — and  if  any  one  but  you  hstened  to  it," 

"  You  must  go  to  some  one  with  less  on  their  minds  than  me  if  you  want  a 
sick  man's  ravings  remembered,"  said  Barbara.  "You  talked  of  those  that  are 
dead  and  gone  I  mind,  and  of  scenes  that  were  no  credit  to  you,  too,  Steven.  So 
much  on  this  card,  so  much  on  this — and  French  words,  too  (you,  that  in  your 
right  mind,  can  know  no  more  o'  the  French  than  me),  and  of  a  lady  and  page ; 
this  for  hours  and  hours  together ;  a  lady  and  page  looking  down  and  mocking 
you  from  the  wall,  and  nothing  there  but  the  picture  of  your  poor  grandfather, 
that  never  mocked  man  or  child  in  his  life." 

"  And  this  was  all  ?  Don't  deceive  me — this  kind  of  rubbish  was  all  ?  And 
no  one  heard  me  but  you  ?  " 
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"  Steven,  I  told  you  just  now  I'd  no  memory  for  sick  men's  ravings.  I've 
heard  too  many  of  them  in  my  life." 

"  Barbara,"  he  turned  his  face  slowly  away,  and  with  his  stick  traced  mean- 
ingless ciphers  on  the  path,  "  did  .  .  .  Katharine  Fane  ever  stand  by  my  side 
when  I  was  sick  ?  " 

"  She  did,"  answered  Barbara,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  The  Squire 
was  there,  too,  and  me  ;  it  was  the  day  your  fever  was  at  its  head.  The  Squire's 
family  couldn't  have  thought  more  of  you  if  you'd  been  one  of  themselves  by 
blood,"  she  added,  "and  that's  why  I  say  you  might  have  the  manners  to  ride 
over  and  return  them  thanks  now." 

"  Go  and  bid  James  harness  the  old  mare.  I'll  start  at  once.  At  once,  do 
you  hear  ?  I've  had  a  thought  in  my  head  for  a  week  or  more  past,  and  now  I'm 
decided.     I'll  carry  it  out  to-day." 

"  But  you'll  put  on  one  of  your  cloth  suits,  Steven  ?  and  I've  made  you  a 
best  silk  sling,  and — " 

"  Will  you  go  and  order  the  cart  round  at  once — this  moment  ? "  he  cried, 
petulantly. 

"  And  you'll  put  on  a  cloth  suit,  dear,  while  they  harness  Peggy  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I'll  never  put  on  any  more  gentlemen's  clothes 
while  I  live.  I'm  going  to  speak  to  the  Squire  on  business — shan't  see  either 
of  the  ladies,  I  guess,  and  this  suit  will  do  as  well  as  any  other.  Now  go  at 
once,  Barbara  ;  dorf't  be  obstinate." 

And  in  ten  minutes  time,  Steven,  for  the  first  time  since  his  accident,  drove 
away  from  Ashcot ;  Barbara,  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  watching  him,  with  curious 
expression,  as  she  stood  a  moment  before  shutting  the  great  yard  gates  after  the 
cart.  The  weather  was  sweet  as  spring,  though  the  fields  were  already  ripe  for 
harvest.  But  cool  as  it  was,  the  exertion  of  passing,  even  at  Peggy's  pace, 
through  the  fresh  air,  made  Steven  faint,  and  by  the  time  the  cart  stopped  before  the 
house  door  at  the  Dene,  his  face  was  almost  as  white  as  on  that  evening,  when 
Katharine  had  looked  upon  it  and  believed  it  the  face  of  death,  in  Ashcot 
kitchen. 

"  The  Squire  is  out,  and  Mrs.  Hilliard  has  not  left  her  room ;  but  do  you 
come  in,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  the  rosy  Clithero  girl,  Katharine's  maid,  who 
chanced  to  answer  the  bell.  "  Miss  Fane  is  at  home,  and  do  you  come  in,  sir, 
and  rest  after  your  ride."  And,  with  the  ready  compassion  all  women  feel  for  a 
strong  man  in  his  weakness,  the  girl  ran  forward,  holding  out  a  plump  wrist  to 
aid  him  in  his  descent,  then  ushered  him  across  the  cool,  flower-scented  hall 
(past  the  spot  where  he  and  Katharine  had  bidden  farewell  upon  his  wedding- 
day)  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  ;  and  Miss  Fane,  fairer,  it  seemed  to  him,  than 
ever,  in  her  soft  summer  dress,  came  out  of  the  recess  of  the  bay-window  that 
looked  toward  Ashcot.  She  drew  close  to  her  visitor :  held  his  hand ;  mur- 
mured a  kindly  word  or  two  of  welcome  ;  looked  up  with  sorrowful  eyes  at  his 
haggard  face,  at  the  gaunt,  big  figure,  upon  which  the  clothes  hung  so  loosely ; 
at  the  disabled  arm  in  its  sling — then,  shyly  leaving  his  hand  go,  bade  him  sit 
down  in  her  mother's  invalid  chair,  and  returned  to  her  own  place,  four  or  five 
feet  at  least  away  from  him.  "  It  is  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  come  and  see  us 
so  soon,"  she  said,  after  a  minute's  silence. 

"  I  came  because  I  wanted  to  thank  you,  Miss  Fane,"  answered  Steven.  Her 
heart  sank  at  the  weak,  altered  sound  of  his  voice.     "  The  Squire  has  been  very 
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good  in  calling  so  often,  and  Barbara  tells  me,  when  I  was  at  my  worst,  you  used 
to  come  to  Ashcot  to  ask  after  me  yourself.  I  thank  you,  and  him,  too,  for  hav- 
ing so  far  forgiven  me." 

"  Forgiven  !  "  said  Katharine.  "  Oh,  never  speak  of  that  now.  All  the  for- 
giveness that  was  needed  was  from  you  to  us." 

"  I  thank  you,"  went  on  Steven ;  "  and,  before  coming  to  the  business  part 
of  my  visit,  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  It  was  by  my  obstinacy  alone  that  I 
met  with  the  accident.  Lord  Petres  did  as  much  as  a  man  could  do  to  keep  me 
from  carrying  out  the  bet.     I  hope  you  know  this  ?  " 

She  held  down  her  face,  and  faltered  something  about  her  being  sure  that 
Lord  Petres,  in  every  action  of  his  life,  would  act  generously  and  uprightly  to 
others. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  said  Steven,  looking  at  her  narrowly. 
"  Since  my  accident,  foolish  fancies  of  all  kinds  have  run  in  my  head,  and  among 
them,  at  times,  was  the  fancy  that  you  and  Lord  Petres  were  not  such  good 
friends  as  you  used  to  be.  Don't  think  me  presuming,  when  I  say  I  should  have 
grieved  to  have  found  that  true  !  " 

"  Lord  Petres  and  I  are  as  good  friends  as  ever,"  said  Katharine,  still  with 
downcast  face  ;  "  but  that  is  all.  Our  engagement  is  at  an  end — has  been  so  for 
many  weeks  past." 

"  More's  the  pity,"  said  Steven.  "  I  hope  you  wont  mind  my  saying  so,  but 
I'd  rather,  much,  have  thought  of  you  as  married  to  Lord  Petres  than  to  any 
other  man,  when  I  am  far  away." 

"  You  will  have  to  think  of  me  as  Katharine  Fane,  now  and  always,"  she 
cried  ;  "  and — I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  far  away.  Are  Ashcot  and  the 
Dene  to  be  divided  again,  then  ?     We  had  hoped  not." 

"Ashcot  and  the  Dene  may  very  soon  be  one,"  said  Steven.  "  It  was  about 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Squire ;  but  perhaps  you  will  give  him  my  mes- 
sage ?  I'm  going  back  to  America  this  fall — please  God  I  get  my  strength 
again  ! — and  Ashcot  will  be  sold.  Lord  Haverstock  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
good  part  of  it,  I  know ;  but  the  land  lies  so  compact  and  handy,  and  has  be- 
longed to  our  name  so  long,  I'd  sooner  it  should  all  go  to  one  buyer.  I  have  it 
in  my  mind,"  he  went  on,  "  that  the  Squire  likes  the  farm — ^just  from  words  he 
has  dropped  at  times  about  this  field  or  the  other — and  so,  if  you'll  tell  him, 
please,  with  my  duty,  I  came  to  offer  him  the  refusal  of  it  to-day.  After  all  that's 
past  and  gone,  I  should  be  glad,  Miss  Katharine,  to  think  Ashcot  belonged  to 
your  family  at  last." 

He  had  got  back  to  his  old,  respectful  way  of  speaking  to  her ;  to  the  way  he 
had  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  used  to  gather  bunches  of  cowslips  and  ladies' 
smocks  for  "  little  Miss  Kate  "  in  the  lanes.  And  Katharine's  heart  sank  lower 
and  lower.  Once  more,  she  saw  her  dearest  chance  of  happiness  drifting  from 
her,  and  pride — no,  a  thousand  times  no ;  not  pride,  now !  only  the  invincible, 
instinctive  shame  of  her  woman's  nature — forbade  her  to  stretch  out  a  hand 
toward  its  rescue. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  go,  you  will  go  ;  and  I'll  give  papa  your  message. 
Strange,"  with  a  quickly-checked  sigh  this,  "  that  you  should  insist  upon  living 
the  life  of  a  savage  in  the  wilderness,  instead  of  staying  quietly  among  your 
friends  in  England ! " 

"Ah,"  answered  Steven,  "it's  very  good  of  you  to  speak  so;  but  the  wilder- 
ness suits  me  best     My  life,  from  the  first  day  I  came  back  to  England  till  this, 
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has  been  one  long  mistake.  Unstable  though  I  am  in  most  things,  I  canH  get 
over  my  savage  habit  of  remembering  things,  Miss  Katharine ;  there's  the  truth  ! 
During  the  last  two  years  I've  tried,  as  you  know,  to  forget  what  .  .  .  what  will 
go  with  me  to  my  grave.  Since  my  disgrace  fell  on  me — you'll  forgive  me  for 
speaking  so  this  once  ?— I  have  tried  to  live  it  down— by  force,  you  understand ; 
and  at  times  it  comes  back  upon  me  keener,  more  intolerable,  than  I  felt  it  at 
the  first.  Such  a  life  as  I  lead  now  couldn't  go  on  much  longer.  I  haven't  the 
stuff  in  me,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  to  keep  me  straight  (without  one  influence 
that  I've  missed  !)  If  I  stayed  in  Ashcot  I  should  just  sink  to  such  a  life,  most 
probably  die  such  a  death,  as  Josh's,  and — " 

"  Never  !  "  interrupted  Katharine,  a  sudden  color  in  her  face.  "  You  have 
been  ill,  you  speak  with  a  sick  man's  impatience.  It  is  not  in  your  nature  to 
sink  to  such  a  life  as  you  speak  of." 

"  But  I  think  I  know  that  it  is  I "  said  Steven,  with  complete  sincerity.  "  I've 
stayed  in  Ashcot  for  about  fifteen  months  now — poor  old  Barbara,  for  my  com- 
panion, the  work  of  the  farm  to  fill  up  my  time — and  I  know  that  I  have  stayed 
long  enough.  The  only  life  fit  for  a  man  like  me  is  what  you  call  the  life  of  a 
savage  in  the  wilderness — a  life  where  there's  no  need,  at  least,  to  play  at  danger 
over  a  piece  of  broken  fence  " — he  glanced  down  at  his  disabled  arm — "  or  to 
seek  excitement,  as  I  did  in  Paris,  at  a  card  table.  Old  Klaus  (my  mate  I've 
often  told  you  of)  is  expecting  me.  I've  a  letter  from  him  in  my  pocket  now, 
and,  please  God  I  get  strong  and  have  the  sale  of  Ashcot  settled,  I'll  be  in  New 
Orleans  before  Christmas.  There's  no  one  to  be  wronged  by  my  determination," 
he  went  on ;  "I  haven't  a  relation  belonging  to  me  of  the  name  of  Lawrence, 
and  I  shall  settle  Barbara  comfortably  in  Stanner's  cottage ;  that  I  must  see 
about  with  the  Squire,  if  he  buys  the  farm,  before  I  go." 

And  now  Steven  rose,  feebly,  slowly,  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  his  leave. 
"  Some  d:iy,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  ask  you  for  a  photograph  to  carry  away  with  me 
— of  the  Squire." 

"Yes." 

"And  a  photograph  of  the  Dene,  if  you  will  give  it  me." 

"  Certainly." 

"And  perhaps — ^you  haven't  any,  I  suppose,  that  you  could  spare,  of  your- 
self?" 

"  I  have  a  vignette  like  the  one  that  was  sent  to  you  in  Mexico,"  said  Katha- 
rine. "  Here  it  is,"  loosening  a  clasp  of  her  chain.  "A  conceited  thing,  you 
will  say,  to  wear  one's  own  portrait ;  but  you  left  the  locket  here  one  day  .  .  . 
that  day  I  tore  up  the  photograph — do  you  remember  "i  .  .  .  and  I  was  sorry 
afterward,  and  put  another  in  its  place,  and — and  I  have  kept  it  for  you  ! "  And, 
after  a  separation  of  more  than  two  years,  the  poor  Vera  Cruz  locket  once  more 
lay  in  Steven's  hand. 

He  opened  it,  examined  it ;  looked  down,  as  if  comparing  the  copy  with  the 
original,  in  Katharine's  face.  "  You  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  then,"  he 
said.  "  This  is  the  picture  of  a  girl's  face,  and — and  yet.  Miss  Katharine,  I 
believe  I'd  rather  have  a  picture  of  you  as  you  are  now  ! " 

A  pale  little  smile  came  round  Katharine's  lips.  "  You  are  as  flattering  as 
ever,"  she  said.  "  Give  me  back  the  picture  of  my  'girl's  face,'  and  I'll  be  pho- 
tographed expressly  to  please  you,  old  and  plain  as  I  am  now." 

Steven  held  the  locket  tight  within  his  hand.  "  If  you  will,  you  may  give  me 
another,"  he  said,  coming  closer  to  her  side  ;  but  I'll  never  let  the  girl's  face  go 
again,  never !" 
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He  did  not  look  much  like  a  sick  man  at  this  minute.  The  hue  of  returning 
health  was  on  his  cheek ;  the  expression  of  youth,  of  life,  of  passion,  in  his  blue 
eyes.  Suddenly,  Katharine  raised  her  face  ;  for  a  moment  faltered,  and  turned 
awfully  white  ;  then — "  Steven,  why  must  you  leave  us  all  again  ?  "  she  cried,  and 
held  out  two  soft  clasped  hands  for  him  to  take. 

She  had  stooped — to  conquer — at  last ;  stooped,  and  won  the  happiness  of 
her  life. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

CONCLUSION. 

He  did  not,  you  may  be  sure,  take  very  long  to  gain  the  Squire's  consent ; 
and  even  poor  Mrs.  Hilliard,  after  her  first  pathetic  exclamation — "  What,  is 
Steven  Lawrence  going  to  marry  everybody  ?  "  resigned  herself,  unmurmuringly, 
to  the  prospect  of  having  her  favorite  child  settled  within  two  miles  of  herself 
for  life, 

Barbara,  therefore,  was  the  only  person  high  in  authority  left  to  propitiate  ; 
and  Barbara,  Miss  Fane  decided,  should  be  won  by  her  powers  of  persuasion, 
not  by  Steven's.  Accordingly,  next  morning  the  Squire's  dog-cart  drove  over  at 
an  early  hour  to  Ashcot ;  and,  while  Mr.  Hilliard  waited  outside  in  the  lane, 
Katharine  walked  up  alone,  with  a  beating  heart,  to  where  Steven  was  watching 
for  her  beneath  the  porch  ;  Katharine  Fane,  with  a  beating  heart,  walking  up  to 
the  old  farm-house — a  suppliant  for  Barbara's  leave  to  become  its  mistress  ! 

"  Barbara,"  cried  Steven,  stepping  outside  the  porch,  and  looking  up  at  one 
of  the  bedroom  windows,  you  are  wanted — quick !  Here  is  Miss  Fane  come  to 
see  you." 

There  was  a  minute  or  two  of  silence  ;  then  the  old  woman's  dignified  step 
was  heard  descending  the  stairs,  and  erect,  self-possessed  (but  not,  Katharine 
thought,  with  the  hardest  expression  of  all  upon  her  face),  Barbara  came  out 
into  the  porch  and  stood  before  her  visitor.  She  was  dressed  in  her  Sunday 
gown,  with  whitest  cap  and  neckerchief.  Katharine's  eyes  detected  these  omens 
of  good  promise  in  a  second,  and  spoke  out  boldly.  "  You  expected  me,  Bar- 
bara, I'm  sure  you  did.     You  know  what  I  have  come  to  say.'"' 

"I  expected  my  minister,"  answered  Barbara,  coolly.  "Steven,  are  you 
mindfid  that  Mr.  Lyte  comes  for  private  thanksgiving  over  your  recovery,  at 
noon  .<* " 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him,"  answered  Steven;  "but  he'll  be  welcome. 
Never  man  had  greater  need  or  better  heart  to  offer  thanksgiving  than  I  !  " 

Another  silence  ;  the  bees  humming  round  the  honeysuckles  and  lavender, 
the  tide  washing  upon  the  distant  sands,  as  on  the  day  of  Steven's  first  unex- 
pected return  to  Ashcot.  "  And  you  don't  know — ^you  can't  guess  at  all  what 
I've  got  to  say  to  you  .'' "  cried  Katharine,  at  last. 

"  I  shall  know  when  I'm  told,"  answered  Barbara.  "  It's  ill  for  plain  folks 
like  me  to  be  set  guessing  at  this  age  of  the  world." 

"  Barbara,"  coming  close  to  the  old  woman's  side,  and  holding  up  her  lips  to 
be  kissed,  "  Steven  wishes  to  marry  me,  and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  be  the  first 
to  tell  you.     Will  you  like  me  for  his  sake  ?" 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  weeks  ago,"  said  Barbara,  her  face  all  aglow  with  the 
reflected  happiness  it  caught  from  Steven's.  "  I  knew  from  the  hour  the  lad 
43 
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mended  that  I  should  see  you  back  some  day,  but  'twas  no  place  of  mine  to 
speak." 

"  And  you  will  like  me,  for  his  sake,  Barbara  ?" 

"  And  for  your  own,  ma'am.  I  have  done  that  from  the  first  day  you  helped 
me  nurse  him  " 

"  And  of  all  my  conquests,  I  hold  my  conquest  over  Barbara  to  be  the  great- 
est," said  Katharine,  when,  an  hour  or  two  later  (the  minister's  thanksgiving 
visit  over,  the  patient  little  Squire  sent  back  to  the  Dene),  she  was  alone  with 
Steven  on  the  sea-walk.  "  Now  you  will  sit  down,  please,  with  the  beech  tree 
to  support  you — yes,  and  let  me  put  this  plaid  round  you,  sir.  You  are  in  my 
charge,  and  must  obey."  And  then,  just  on  the  spot  where  she  had  rejected 
him,  Katharine  took  her  place  lowly,  lovingly,  at  Steven  Lawrence's  side,  and 
felt  herself  the  proudest  woman  on  the  earth. 

.  .  .  Why  speak  of  other  things  ? — of  the  world's  surprise  ? — of  Mrs.  Deering's 
horror  ?  even  of  Lord  Petres'  letter  of  congratulation  in  which  personal  regret 
and  desire  for  Katharine's  happiness  were  so  generously  expressed,  so  delicately 
blended  ?  Why  take  from,  or  add  to,  the  prettiest  picture  life  ever  gives  us — 
the  picture  of  two  long-parted,  reconciled  lovers,  who  love  indeed  ! 

During  many  a  future  month — for  the  engagement,  it  was  decided,  must  be  a 
long  one — they  saw  each  other  daily,  and  every  day  passed  like  those  first  golden 
hours  in  Ashcot  garden.  Once,  only  once,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween them,  and  this  was  because  Katharine,  womanlike,  would  argue  on  contro- 
versial subjects  beyond  Steven's  comprehension,  and  was  over  in  five  minutes. 
"  If  you  knew  how  I  long  to  see  you  changed,"  she  said,  after  a  masterly  side-at- 
tack upon  the  errors  of  dissent ;  "  if  you  knew  how  my  heart  yearns  toward  the 
old  true  church,  you  would  concede  so  much  to  me  !  Oh,  Steven,  we  are  to  lead 
one  life.     Can  we  not  hold  one  hope,  one  religion  together,  for  the  future  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  we  can,"  answered  Steven,  opening  his  blue  eyes  wide  at 
the  question ;  "  only,  of  course,  you'll  never  ask  me  to  leave  Shiloh  on  a  Sun- 
day. I  should  no  more  be  made  a  churchman  by  going  to  churchmen's  places 
of  worship  than  I  was  made  a  fine  gentleman  by  wearing  fine  gentlemen's  clothes 
in  Paris.  'Tis  true  I  never  studied  the  difference  between  church  and  meeting- 
house at  all,"  he  added,  w  ith  humility ;  "  but  it  strikes  me  that,  unless  both  are 
false,  both  must  be  true — in  their  way  ;  and  its  just  a  matter  of  birth  which  you 
belong  to.     Now  I  was  bom  a  Wesleyan." 

And  Katharine,  who  had  been  keeping  in  reserve  a  whole  array  of  irresisti- 
ble polemical  argument,  was  silenced.  Through  his  love  for  her,  Steven  Law- 
rence might  be  swayed  in  most  things,  she  knew^  (had  she  not  brought  him  to 
think  forgivingly  at  last  of  a  lonely  grave  in  P^re  la  Chaise  f).  In  his  plain 
workingman's  beliefs,  social  and  religious,  she  would  do  wisest,  perhaps,  to  take 
hmi,  as  she  had  first  known,  first  loved  him.  And  so,  for  the  future,  she  took 
him — the  dream  of  a  picturesque  church,  all  music,  and  incense,  and  painted 
angels,  laid  with  many  another  dream,  forever  aside — and  was  contented. 

Winter  came  and  went ;  February  melted  in  sunshine,  and  it  was  high  time, 
the  Squire  began  to  think,  for  something  more  substantial  than  love  to  be  spoken 
of  But  Steven,  in  the  matter  of  settlements,  was  obstinate.  He  had  his  farm, 
and  Katharine  had  two  hundred  a  year  of  her  own,  and,  he  hoped  Mr.  Hilliard 
would  forgive  him,  but  they  would  both  rather  not  accept  further  riches.  So  in 
the  fresh  spring  evenings,  while  the  lovers  were  wandering  out-of-doors  amid 
east  wind  and  damp,  and  thinking  it  summer,  all  the  Squire  had  to  console  him- 
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self  with  were  fireside  projects  of  what  he  could  do  for  them  in  the  future 
Whether  it  was  good  for  the  world  to  grow  more  radical  or  more  conservative — 
whether  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  class  and  class  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  maintained,  were  irrelevant  questions  that  he  had  long  ago  ceased  to  think  of. 
The  only  democratic  possibility  that  concerned  himself  (possibihty  over  which 
his  kind  heart  loved  in  silence  to  brood)  was  .  .  .  that  the  feet  of  Katharine 
Lawrence's  children  should  one  day  tread  the  old  paths  of  the  Dene — the  voices 
of  Katharine's  children  call  the  old  house  home  !  All  very  well  for  lovers,  in 
the  hey-day  of  courtship,  to  talk  about  two  hundred  a  year  and  Ashcot  farm  being 
riches,  A  time  might  come  when  Kate,  and  Steven,  too,  would  be  glad  enough 
to  find  that  other  people  had  had  a  little  more  sense,  a  little  less  sentiment  than 
themselves ! 

So  prophesied  the  Squire.  Meanwhile  the  lovers  held  stoutly  to  their  own 
misguided  opinions  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  world  was  green  again,  when  hedge- 
row and  orchard  were  hung  in  bridal  white,  were  married. 

THE   END. 


THE  LADY  JACQUELINE. 


a 


FALSE  and  fickle,  or  fair  and  sweet, 
I  care  not  for  the  rest ; 
The  lover  that  knelt  last  night  at  my  feet 

Was  the  bravest  and  the  best ! 
They  may  perish  all,  for  their  power  has  waned, 

And  their  glory  wax^d  dim  ; 
They  were  well  enough  while  they  lived  and  reigned. 

But  never  was  one  like  him  ! 
And  never  one  fi-om  the  past  would  I  bring 

Of  that  old  forgotten  line — 
T^e  Kitig  is  dead!  long  live  the  King!  " 

Said  the  Lady  Jacqueline. 

"In  the  old,  old  days,  when  life  was  glad, 

And  the  world  upon  me  smiled, 
A  pretty,  dainty  lover  I  had. 

Whom  I  loved  with  the  heart  of  a  child. 
When  the  vanished  sun  of  yesterday 

Turns  back  from  the  shadows  dim, 
It  may  bring  the  love  he  had  for  me, 

And  the  love  I  had  for  him  ! 
But  since  to-day  has  a  better  thing 

To  give,  I'll  ne'er  repine  : 
The  King  is  dead!  long  live  the  King!''^ 

Said  the  Lady  Jacqueline. 

"Once,  caught  by  the  sheen  of  stars  and  lace, 
I  bowed,  for  a  single  day. 
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To  a  poor  pretender,  mean  and  base, 

Unfit  for  place  or  sway  : 
That  was  the  work  of  glamour  and  spell, 

And  the  charm  in  a  moment  fled, 
As  the  sceptre  from  his  weak  hand  fell, 

And  the  crown  from  his  feeble  head. 
But  homage  true,  at  last  I  bring 

To  one  of  a  royal  line — 
The  King  is  dead!  long  live  the  King! 

Said  the  Lady  Jacqueline. 

*♦  And  yet  it  almost  makes  me  weep ; 

Aye !  weep,  and  cry,  alas ! 
When  I  think  of  one  who  lies  asleep 

Down  under  the  quiet  grass  ; 
For  he  loved  me  well,  and  I  loved  again, 

And  low  in  homage  bent, 
And  prayed  for  his  long  and  prosperous  reign, 

In  our  realm  of  sweet  content. 
But  not  to  the  dead  may  the  living  cling, 

Nor  kneel  at  an  empty  shrine  ; — 
The  King  is  dead!  long  live  the  King!" 

Said  the  Lady  Jacqueline. 

"  By  the  one  I  held  most  true  and  dear. 

And  called  my  lord,  my  own  ! 
I  was  set  aside  in  a  single  year. 

And  a  new  queen  shares  his  throne. 
To  him  who  is  false,  and  him  who  is  wed. 

Shall  I  give  my  fealty  ? 
Nay,  the  dead  one  is  not  half  so  dead 

As  the  false  one  is,  to  me  : 
My  faith  to  the  faithful  now  I  bring, 

And  the  faithless  I  resign — 
Tlte  King  is  dead!  long  live  the  King!" 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

"  Yea  !  all  my  lovers  and  kings  that  were, 

Are  dead  and  hid  away  ; 
In  the  past,  as  in  a  supulchre. 

Shut  up  till  the  judgment  day. 
False  or  fickle,  or  weak  or  wed, 

They  are  all  alike  to  me ; 
For  the  eyes  no  more  may  be  misled, 

That  have  looked  on  royalty  ! 
Then  bring  me  wine,  and  garlands  bring, 

For  my  King  of  the  right  divine — 

The  King  is  dead!  long  live  tJu  King  !  " 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

Phcebe  Gary. 


JAROCHO  LIFE. 


THE  difference  between  the  peasantry  of  Teutonic  type  and  those  of  Latinic 
nationality  has  often  arrested  my  attention.  I  know  not  how  far  eth- 
nologists have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  or  whether  they  have  even  touched  on  it. 
I  have  observed  it  in  both  worlds — for  it  is  equally  noticeable  in  the  New  as  in 
the  Old. 

Take  a  laborer  of  England— say  of  Bucks,  or  Berkshire ;  place  him  along- 
side a  peasant  of  Spain,  Manchegan,  Gallegan,  or  Catalan,  and  see  what  a  con- 
trast !  1 1  is  like  th6  sombre  turkey  beside  the  glittering  peacock  !  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sack-like  smock^  with  its  absurd  embroidery  of  stitching,  and 
the  bright-hued  habiliments  of  Spain — the  spencer  of  cloth,  or  velveteen,  with 
sparkling  buttons  upon  the  breast,  and  sash  of  gay  color  hanging  jauntily  over 
the  hip  ! 

But  the  contrast  does  not  end  with  the  costume.  It  is  alike  observable  in 
the  air  and  action  of  the  wearers  ;  in  pose^  step,  and  gesture.  The  laborer  of 
Bucks  salutes  you  with  a  stiff  and  straight  pluck  at  his  forelock,  as  if  the  laws  of 
curvature  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  while  with  him  of  Iberian  breed 
the  Hogarthian  curve  is  illustrated  in  every  movement. 

It  would  be  curious  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  dissimi- 
larity between  Teutonic  and  Latinic  grace.  It  is,  perhaps,  mental  rather  than 
physical,  springing  from  a  socio-political  origin.  But  this  is  a  question  too  deep 
for  a  slight  sketch  of  customs  and  manners,  such  as  is  here  designed. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  effect  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  change  of  sky,  so  far  from  modifying  the  contrast  between  the  two  races, 
seems  rather  to  have  intensified  it. 

The  "  poor  white  "  of  Kentucky,  in  his  "  copperas  coat "  and  coarse,  cow-skin 
boots,  is,  in  point  of  elegance,  as  far  removed  from  the  ^'- guapo "  peasant  of 
Spanish  America,  as  the  smock-clad  clodhopper  of  Bucks  from  the  "  majo  "  of 
Madrid  or  Seville. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  Spanish  America  does  this  grace  of  the  Romaic  race 
display  itself  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Mexico ;  and  nowhere  in  Mexico  more 
than  among  the  Jarochos. 

Reader,  do  I  anticipate  your  question  :    Who  are  the  "  Jarochos  "> " 

If  so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  it,  drawing  my  answer  from  an  experience 
among  this  peculiar  people,  extending  to  some  months  spent  in  their  country. 
Before  going  farther,  permit  me  to  give  you  the  correct  pronunciation  of  his 
name.  Turn  the  initial  J  into  an  H  ;  soften  the  ch  in  the  last  syllable,  and  call 
him  "  Ha-ro-tsho."     He  will  then  understand  you. 

Why  he  is  so  designated  even  I,  who  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  taken 
part  with  him  in  his  sports,  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  that  he  calls  himself  a 
"Jarocho,"  and  is  so  styled  by  the  Mexican  people  who  dwell  in  the  cities. 
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I  can  speak  more  definitely  of  his  whereabouts  :  for  he  is  not  found  everywhere 
in  the  land  of  Moctezuma.  His  true  habitat  is  the  tropical  belt — or  ticrra  caliente 
— which  lies  between  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  foot  hills  of  the  great  Cordillera. 
On  the  \3i^\2C£i6.  plateaux^  and,  indeed,  throughout  all  Mexico,  you  may  meet  with 
a  man  much  resembling  him  in  dress  and  habits ;  but  only  on  the  hot  plains 
of  the  coast  dwells  the  true  Jarocho,  with  the  blood  of  at  least  two,  often  three, 
distinct  races  running  through  his  veins. 

To  speak  of  him  as  a  peasant  somewhat  jars  with  my  reminiscences.  A 
"  poor  gentleman  "  would  be  nearer  the  mark — though  this,  too,  scarce  corre- 
sponds with  the  character  of  a  Jarocho.  When  I  recall  his  splendid  costume 
— his  drooping  cloak  ^manga)  of  blue,  scarlet,  or  purple  cloth  ;  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  with  gold  or  silver  band,  and  a  silk  kerchief  shading  the  sun  from  his 
neck ;  a  scarf  of  China  crape,  over  trousers  laced  and  buttoned  from  hip  to  in- 
step ;  buff  boots,  with  gold  or  silver  spurs  tinkling  at  their  heels  —  when  I  think 
of  him  thus  equipped,  armed  with  a  long  sword-like  weapon  stuck  through  the 
sash,  a  shot-gun  in  his  grasp,  or  strapped  to  the  saddle  flap — the  saddle  itself  of 
stamped  leather,  deep-treed,  elaborately  stitched,  and  caparisoned  with  cloth  of 
gold — girthed  around  a  horse  that  an  Arab  might  envy — when  I  thus  remember 
my  Jarocho,  as  I  have  scores  of  times  seen  him,  I  cannot  think  of  him  as  2.  poof 
gentleman.  It  is  only  his  humble  dwelling — a  mere  hut,  oxjacal,  with  its  half 
acre  of  garden — and  the  knowledge  of  this  being  his  whole  possession,  that  sug- 
gests the  comparison.  In  short,  he  carries  the  bulk  of  his  property  upon  his 
person,  or  embraces  it  between  his  limbs.  His  horse,  his  richly-garnished  saddle, 
his  splendid  habiliments,  often  constitute  the  sole  wealth  of  a  Jarocho. 

Still  more  incongruous  would  it  be  to  classify  him  as  a  peasant.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  the  ^^  paisanos  "  of  the  iierra  caliente,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  peasant  of  still  humbler  type,  the  copper-colored  Indian 
or  the  pure  black  African — both  a  little  beneath  him — though  the  blood  of  both 
may  be  in  his  veins.  The  proud  Jarocho  would  scorn  the  name  of  peasant,  as 
we  understand  it — and  be  disposed  to  run  his  machetl  through  any  one  who 
should,  in  this  sense,  apply  it  to  him. 

Such  generally  is  the  Jarocho,  in  costume  and  character.  And  now  let  me 
speak  of  him  more  particularly — by  giving  a  description  of  his  home  and  habits, 
his  sports  and  occupations. 

His  home,  as  already  hinted  at,  is  a  simple  shieling — a  house  constructed  of 
poles,  or  bamboo  stems — a  jacal — usually  near  the  shadow  of  a  huge  liquid- 
amber  tree,  or  a  clump  of  corozo  palms.  There  is  a  clearing  around  it,  rarely 
exceeding  an  acre  in  extent.  In  this,  not  very  diligently  hoed  or  weeded,  stand 
a  score  or  two  of  plantain  trees,  a  like  number  oijatrophas,  perhaps  a  little  patch 
of  maize  plants,  some  yams,  melons,  capsicums,  and  chickpeas. 

If  the  Jarocho  be  at  home,  there  will  also  be  seen  standing  near  the  Jacal 
his  horse — saddled  and  bridled.  If  not,  his  wife  will  be  sitting  outside,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  with  ebony  black  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  em- 
broidering for  him  a  new  7nanga ;  bruising  the  boiled  maize,  out  of  which  the 
tortillas  are  to  be  made  ;  or  peeling  the  plantains,  that  are  to  be  fried,  with  a  little 
lard,  for  his  dinner.  He  is  absent,  tending  the  cattle  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
or  chasing  the  jaguar  that  would  molest  them  ;  perhaps  at  the  annual  branding — 
herradero — of  the  estate  from  which  he  has  his  holding ;  at  some  saint's  festi- 
val in  a  neighboring  village  ;  or,  perhaps,  ift  a  little  speculation  of  contraband 
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ism.  All  are  in  his  line^-now  one,  now  the  other,  as  the  spirit  moves  him ;  but 
one  and  all  sure  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  measure  of  monte'—i\\Q  national  game  of 
Mexico — played  with  Spanish  cards,  of  which  the  Jarocho  carries  a  pack  in  his 
pocket ! 

He  comes  back,  cheerful  if  he  has  been  gaining ;  morose,  sometimes  cruel,  if 
the  luck  has  gone  against  him. 

In  the  former  case,  he  may  take  down  his  jarana  (a  sort  of  banjo-guitar) 
and  play  pretty  tunes  upon  it,  with  words  perhaps  improvised  :  for  the  Jarocho  is 
a  sort  of  modern  troubadour  and  poet.  In  the  latter,  he  is  more  likely  to  play 
too  freely  with  his  cuarto  (a  horsewhip  without  handle)  on  the  shoulders  of  any 
on^.  who  may  chance  to  offend  him — not  unfrequently  on  those  of  his  wife  or 
children. 

Generally,  however,  the  Jarocho  is  not  ill-natured,  but  rather  of  a  jo\ial  and 
sociable  turn.  He  is  generous  in  his  hospitalities,  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit  of  it ;  that  is,  he  will  share  with  his  guest,  be  it  neighbor  or  stranger,  his 
last  tortilla^  or  divide  with  him  the  last  capita  of  Catalonian  brandy,  or  calabash 
of  home-made  wine — the  sap  of  a  palm-tree. 

His  food  is  various,  Indian  corn  serving  as  the  staple  of  his  breadstuff. 
But  this  is  not  ground  into  meal,  and  afterward  baked  into  "hoecakes,"  or 
"  pones,"  as  among  the  Teutonic  colonists  ot  the  States.  His  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  maize  is  altogether  different — peculiar  to  the  Mexican  people,  who  have 
simply  copied  from  the  cuisine  of  the  ancient  Aztecans.  The  corn,  shelled  from 
the  cob,  is  thrown  into  a  large  urn-shaped  vessel  of  red  pottery — the  olla — with 
water  enough  to  boil  it.  A  small  quantity  of  an  alkali — soda  or  slack  lime — is 
added,  so  as  to  assist  the  boiling  process  ;  when  the  pot  is  kept  simmering  until 
the  corn  grains  become  soft  enough  to  be  easily  pressed  into  a  paste. 

The  olla  is  then  lifted  off  the  fire  and  set  aside  for  the  contents  to  get  cool. 

When  a  meal  is  about  to  be  made  ready,  and  not  till  then,  the  Jarocho's 
wife,  assisted  by  his  daughter — if  he  have  one — if  not,  by  some  female  dependi- 
cnte — commences  the  process  of  bread-baking.  For  this  three  implements  are 
required,  and  may  be  found  in  the  house  of  every  Mexican — whether  Jarocho  or 
not.  They  are,  first,  the  "  inetat^,^''  which  is  a  block  of  stone  rudely  chiselled 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  four-footed  stool,  with  a  sloping  inclination,  caused  by 
two  of  the  feet  being  shorter  than  the  other  two.  The  second  utensil  is  also 
a  stone  of  rounded  cylindrical  shape,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  look- 
ing very  like  a  gigantic  scythe-sharpener.  The  third  implement  is  simply  a  plate 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron — a  griddle,  in  short,  only,  unlike  the  Scotch  utensil 
of  the  name,  it  is  square,  instead  of  being  round.  This  is  placed  over  the  fire, 
resting  on  the  rude  stone  furnace  that  keeps  the  faggots  from  scattering.  The 
Jarocho's  wife,  kneeling  before  the  inetati,  its  higher  end  close  up  to  her  apron, 
takes  the  roller  in  both  hands.  She  has  previously  plunged  her  right  one  into 
the  olla,  and  flung  a  quantity  of  the  boiled  corn  upon  the  metate.  This  she  pro- 
ceeds to  crush  into  a  white  tough  paste,  by  repeated  pressures  of  the  roller, 
delivering  it  downward  upon  the  sloping  swrface  of  the  metate^  until  a  pile  is  col- 
lected at  the  lower  end.  From  this  pile  the  assistant  takes  up  a  portion  in  her 
pretty  little  hands — the  hands  of  all  Mexican  girls  will  bear  this  description — 
and  then  commences  a  process  of  squeezing  and  clapping,  which  ends  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  in  a  thin  cake  being  thrown  upon  the  griddle — smooth  on 
both  sides  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  round  as  if  cut  by  a  circular  cake-mould. 
This  is  the  tortilla — the  daily  bread  of  the  Mexican  people,  eaten  at  every  meal. 
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And  it  is  baked,  also,  at  every  meal ;  for,  although*  the  boiled  corn  may  be 
previously  prepared,  and  is  usually  kept  in  stock  in  the  olla — the  cake  itself  must 
come  fresh  from  the  fire. 

Once  upon  the  griddle,  the  cooking  is  all  but  complete.  As  the  raw  has  been 
already  taken  out  of  the  maize  in  the  process  of  boiling,  a  brace  of  seconds  is 
sufficient  to  give  one  side  of  the  cake  a  slight  browning,  when,  by  an  adroit  turn 
with  a  thin  knife-blade,  it  is  thrown  on  the  reverse  side,  in  two  seconds  after 
to  be  whipped  to  the  wooden  trencher,  and,  with  half  a  score  of  its  companions 
on  top  of  it,  carried  direct  to  the  table — if  there  be  one  in  the  establishment. 

While  the  baking  process  is  going  on,  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  or  its  guests,  have  already  commenced  the  meal — the  first 
tortilla  that  comes  from  the  griddle  being  the  cue  for  commencement — so  that 
the  bread-bakers  are  thus  left  to  bake  and  eat  at  intervals,  or  take  their  turn  at 
a  second  table. 

Usually,  however,  they  have  finished  before  the  repast  is  half  over,  and  then 
the  tortillas,  piled  like  pence,  keep  one  another  from  stiffening  or  getting  cool. 

Were  a  single  cake  left  but  a  few  minutes  alone,  it  would  become  deteriorated 
in  quality.  Fresh  from  the  fire,  they  are  soft  and  succulent ;  though  sufficiently 
adherent  to  admit  of  being  played  about  in  the  hand  and  rolled  like  a  piece  of 
leather ;  when  they  are  not  only  eaten,  but  used  as  an  implement  wherewith  to 
eat — a  spoon  !  They  are  torn  into  pieces,  shaped  into  little  shovels  or  scoops, 
to  collect  the  stew  or  sauce  that  usually  accompanies  them,  when  the  improvised 
spoon  is  swallowed  along  with  its  contents.  They  have  need  to  serve  such  a 
purpose  ;  since  the  simple  utensils  of  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  huts  of  the  Mexican  peasantry. 

Another  and  very  common  mode  of  eating  the  tortilla  is  by  smearing  one  side  of 
it  with  a  sauce  of  '•^ chile  Colorado'"  (red  pepper)  and  cooked  tomatoes,  enriched 
with  a  little  lard,  or  sometimes  with  a  few  scraps  of  stewed  iasajo  (jerked  meat). 
Two  tortillas  are  thus  garnished,  and  then  placed  face  to  face,  the  dressing  inside, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  circular  sandwich.  This  is  a  favorite  mode  when  pro- 
visioning for  a  short  journey ;  and  I  remember  once,  when  on  a  scout  in  the 
tierra  caliente,  having  captured  a  large  cargo  of  these  tortilla  sandwiches.  They 
were  carried  in  panniers,  upon  the  backs  of  several  pack-mules  ;  and  very  care- 
fully preserved  from  spoiling  by  being  rolled  up  in  the  broad,  green  leaves  of  the 
pothos  plant.  They  had  been  provided  by  the  country  people,  and  were  intended 
for  the  guerilleros  against  whom  we  were  acting.  There  was  enough  of  them  to 
give  my  hungry  scouters  a  good  dinner  ;  though,  on  a  suspicion  of  poison,  I  took 
the  precaution,  before  distributing  them,  to  insist  upon  the  mule  conductors 
each  swallowing  a  sandwich  ! 

When  stale,  the  tortilla  not  only  loses  its  elasticity,  but  becomes  hard,  dry, 
and  tasteless  as  a  chip.  Then,  too,  the  flavor  of  potash,  caused  by  the  alkali 
employed  in  the  boiling,  perceptible  at  all  times,  becomes  decidedly  unpleasant. 

In  this  state,  notwithstanding,  they  are  much  used  by  the  Mexican  soldier  on 
the  march — being  cheap,  and  otherwise  suitable  for  the  haversack.  In  the 
deserted  bivouacks  of  our  enemy,  I  have  often  observed  the  white  fragments  of 
old  tortillas  strewn  over  the  grass,  like  chips  in  a  lumber-yard. 

The  baking  of  this  bread — which  has  to  be  done,  not  once  only,  but  twice, 
often  thrice,  during  the  day — entails  a  large  amount  of  trouble  on  the  Mexican 
housewife.     It  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  full  moiety  of  her  domestic  cares. 

In  addition  to  the  tortilla,  the  Jarocho  finds  another  kind  of  bread  diet  io 
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Cassava  —  the  produce  o!"  the  manioc  root  {Jatropka).     But  the  maize  is  his 
staple. 

He  has  also  the  plantain,  and  banana,  which  he  cooks  by  frying  in  lard ; 
the  sweet  potato,  or  yam  ;  and  an  endlesS  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  as  zapotes, 
guavas,  grenadines,  the  avocado  pear,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Auranticacece- 
The  CucurbitacecB  are  at  his  command.  By  simply  scraping  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  strewing  the  seed,  he  obtains  the  most  magnificent  melons — "  musk  " 
and  "  water ;"  and,  by  the  same  easy  process,  capsicums,  tomatoes,  and  chick- 
peas. Three  days'  labor  will  furnish  him  with  vegetable  food  for  a  year  !  No 
wonder  he  dishkes  work,  and  likes  indulgence  in  the  dolcefar  niente. 

To  this,  from  force  of  habit,  he  becomes  a  complete  slave.  When  the  chill 
Nortd  begins  to  blow,  and,  shivering  inside  his  jacal,  he  requires  the  warmth  of 
a  fire,  he  is  then  called  upon  for  some  exertion  to  find  the  fuel.  There  is  plenty 
in  the  woods,  at  three  hundred  yards  distance  ;  but  to  cut  it  up  and  carry  it  home 
would  be  too  much  of  an  effort.  It  is  easier  to  climb  upon  the  back  of  his 
horse,  almost  always  standing  under  the  saddle,  ride  off  to  some  log  which 
the  storm  has  long  since  subdued,  loop  his  lazo  round  one  end  of  it,  and  drag 
it  home  to  the  hut. 

He  rides  inside,  the  deadwood  trailing  close  upon  the  heels  of  his  horse ;  the 
animal  is  detached,  and  turned  out  again  ;  a  fire  is  kindled  at  the  end  of  the 
log ;  which,  as  the  consumption  goes  on,  is  shifted  over  the  cinders,  until  the 
whole  is  consumed ;  when  a  fresh  supply  is  obtained  in  the  same  original 
fashion  ! 

In  somewhat  of  a  similar  way  he  provides  the  water  wanted  for  domestic  use. 
He  has  a  pair  of  earthen  ollas,  similar  to  that  in  which  he  boils  his  corn.  They 
are  united  by  a  strap  of  deerskin.  He  suspends  them,  like  panniers,  over  the 
croup  of  his  saddle  ;  and  then,  mounting  in  front,  he  rides  off  to  the  nearest 
stream — perhaps,  like  the  fallen  tree,  not  three  hundred  yards  from  his  dwelling. 
He  wades  his  horse  in,  till  the  jars  fill  themselves  ;  and  then,  riding  back  to  the 
house,  he  deposits  them  by  the  door  ;  flings  his  bridle  over  the  hook,  leaving  his 
dripping  horse  to  get  dry  ;  climbs  back  into  his  hammock,  suspended  between 
two  trees  ;  rolls  him  a  paper  cigarito  ;  and,  igniting  it,  gives  way  to  a  fi-esh  inter- 
lude of  idleness. 

So  lives  the  Jarocho  at  home. 

Abroad  he  is  a  different  indi\adual.  See  him  on  the  savannas,  performing  his 
metier  of  herdsman  {vaqiierd) :  for  this  is  his  ordinary  occupation.  Behold  him 
in  chase  of  a  herd  !  Watch  him  as  he  swings  his  lazo  around  his  head,  and 
shoots  it  far  in  advance,  to  settle  down  over  the  horns  of  some  savage  bull ! 
Note  with  what  energy  he  phes  the  spur  !  How  adroitly  he  wheels  his  horse ! 
turning  in  the  very  tide  of  an  impetuous  gallop,  dragging  the  animal  to  its 
haunches,  and  standing  still  to  meet  the  quick,  violent  jerk  caused  by  the  ensnared 
captive  !  Note  the  fire-flashing  from  his  eyes  ;  the  animated  action  that  betrays 
itself  in  every  muscle  of  his  body ;  and  then  cease  to  accuse  the  Jarocho  of 
life-long  hstlessness. 

See  him,  again,  at  the  herradero — the  annual  branding  of  cattle,,  and  taming  ot 
mustangs.  Watch  him  as  he  vaults  upon  the  back  of  a  wild  stallion,  that  has 
never  before  been  mounted  by  man.  How  he  fights  the  infuriated  animal  with 
a  courage  and  skill  altogether  unknown  to  the  professional  horse-breaker  of  the 
Old  World  !  In  twenty  minutes  he  tames  it,  if  not  to  gentleness,  at  all  events  to 
submission ! 
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It  is  upon  such  occasions  as  these,  that  you  must  discover  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  the  Jarocho. 

There  are  still  other  scenes  in  which  he  displays  marked  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter— at  the  "fiesta"  and  "fandangb."  If  cattle  driving  be  his  work  by  day 
he  finds  distraction  at  night  in  the  dance :  for  he  is  a  noted  disciple  of  Terpsi- 
chore. The  place  is  not  always  the  same.  To-day  it  is  at  one,  to-morrow  at 
another,  of  the  little  pueblitas  that  lie  embosomed  amid  the  palm  forests  of  the 
tropical  land — all  within  the  circuit  of  a  ten  miles  ride ;  though,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  don't  mind  going  twenty. 

In  the  tierra  caliente^  close  to  Vera  Cruz,  can  be  found  half  a  score  of  these 
picturesque  villages — Santa  F^,  Vergara,  Medellin,  Manantial,  Malibran,  Mato- 
Cordera,  El  Paso  de  Zopilotes,  and  the  like — each  having  \\.s  fiesta  at  least  once 
a  week,  accompanied  by  a  cock-fight,  and  concluded  by  a  dance. 

The  Jarocho  has  only  to  choose  which  of  these  he  will  patronize,  trick  him- 
self out  in  his  splendid  habiliments,  .spring  into  his  saddle,  and  be  there. 

If  a  bachelor,  or  even  a  Benedict  not  too  constant  to  his  esposa,  he  does  this, 
at  least,  three  times  in  the  week. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  upon  one  of  these  festive  occasions  ;  and 
a  description  of  what  I  saw  may  serve  as  a  true  picture  of  Jarocho  life — that 
portion  of  it  comprised  under  the  heading  of  his  amusements. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  pueblitas  lying  to  the  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  pictur- 
esquely placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamapa  River.  An  artist  would  have  found 
compositions  suited  to  his  pencil  in  almost  everything  I  saw :  in  the  village 
itself ;  in  its  quaint  little  church,  of  Moriscan  architecture  ;  in  the  houses  and 
huts  that  stood  thinly  around  it;  in  the  evergreen  trees  that  overshadowed 
them  ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  costumerie  of  the  people  passing  along  its  streets,  or 
standing  in  groups  upon  its  piazza.  To  a  stranger's  eye,  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  appeared  worthy  of  being  transferred  to  canvas. 

It  was  the  "  Saint's  Day"  of  the  place,  and,  of  course,  held  as  2i  fiesta.  In 
the  morning  there  was  mass  in  the  church  ;  after  it  a  grand  religious  procession, 
with  a  grotesque  play,  representing  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  Then 
came  a  cock-fight ;  in  which  the  curd,  who  had  officiated  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, took  part,  handling  his  own  cock  !  Near  at  hand  there  was  card-playing — 
montd^  as  in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  being  the  game. 

At  night  there  were  the  usual  fireworks,  and  then  dancing. 

The  doings  of  the  day  I  shall  leave  undescribed.  In  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, more  especially  the  travesty  of  the  Saviour's  life,  there  was  a  strange  com- 
mingling of  the  ludicrous  and  devotional — a  strong  suggestion  of  "Jack  in  the 
Green."  The  card-playing,  cock-fighting,  and  fireworks  resembled  the  same 
diversions  anywhere ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  dancing — the  fandajiga — then 
was  I  witness  to  a  scene  of  Jarocho  life,  sut  generis,  well  worthy  of  being  drawn 
in  detail. 

The  ball-room  was  partially  al  fresco,  the  dancers  being  only  screened  from 
the  dews  of  the  night  by  a  vast  open  shed,  or  pavilion,  supported  upon  smooth, 
rounded  columns — the  stems  of  the  corozo  palm — and  thatched  by  the  broad,  green 
leaves  of  the  pothos  and  plantain.  Other  columns  stood  farther  out,  the  trunks 
of  palm  trees,  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet ;  their  long,  feathery  fronds 
radiating  high  above  the  roof  of  the  pavilion,  and  cutting,  comb-like,  against  the 
starry  sky.  Under  this  canopy  a  space  was  brightly  illuminated.  Torches  of 
acajou,  stuck  into  culms  of  bamboo  cane — these  lashed  to  the  palm  supports— 
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flared  their  brilliant  light,  amid  garlands  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  with  which 
the  columns  were  entwined. 

So  much  of  the  mise  en  schie,  and  now  for  the  dramatis  personcB. 

On  a  raised  dais  at  one  side  sat  three  or  four  men,  guitar  in  hand,  playing  the 
dance  music — now  and  then  chanting  some  snatches  of  song,  in  accompani- 
ment, whose  local  coloring  told  of  their  being  improvised.  On  the  floor,  grass- 
carpeted,  a  score  of  couples  were  engaged  in  the  dance — now  the  jota^  now  the 
zapateado,  and  at  times  a  bolero,  or  contradanza.  Around  the  open  sides  of 
the  verdant  pavilion  were  arrayed  the  spectators,  some  seated,  some  standing, 
while  behind  were  others  on  horseback,  bending  downward  over  their  richly- 
caparisoned  saddles,  and  watching,  with  vivid  interest,  the  progress  of  the  dance. 

The  very  steeds  appeared  to  partake  of  the  excitement,  proudly  curving  their 
necks,  impatiently  biting  the  bit — one  or  another  at  intervals  drowning  the 
music  with  his  shrill,  vociferous  neighing. 

Other  groups  were  outside,  conversing  upon  affairs,  or  gliding  to  and  fro, 
to  the  flower-bedecked  stalls,  where  they  could  quaff"  the  calabash  cup  of  gtiar- 
ape,  Catalan  brandy,  or  palm  wine  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  acrocoinia. 

It  was  the  costumes  that  most  attracted  my  attention.  I  had  seen  them 
before,  but  never  so  brilliant  or  complete.  They  were  not  all  alike.  There  was 
variety,  without  that  bizarrerie  which  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  masked  ball. 
I  might  have  fancied  myself  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  in  the  midst  of  some 
grand  spectacular  play,  got  up  "  regardless  of  expense."  But  even  this  would 
have  fallen  far  short  of  the  picturesqueness  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  The 
women,  in  light,  gauzy  dresses,  that  lapped  loosely  upon  their  finely-rounded 
forms,  their  shining  black  hair  relieved  in  its  sable  hue  by  the  white  waxen  flowers 
of  the  orange,  or  the  red  blossoms  of  the  grenadine,  taken  directly  fi*om  the 
trees  standing  near ;  the  men  in  all  the  splendor  of  snow-white  shirts,  elabo- 
rately needle-worked,  jackets  and  calzoneros  of  velvet,  rows  of  sparkling  buttons, 
sashes  of  scarlfet  or  crimson,  stamped  leather  botas,  and  spurs  gleamy  of  steel, 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver. 

It  was  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the  presence  of  a  mere  peasantry,  and 
yet  such  was,  in  reality,  the  case.  Indeed,  the  half  dozen  haciendados,  or  landed 
proprietors,  who  were  present,  clad  in  their  half  European  costume  of  white 
waistcoats  and  trousers,  looked  the  humblest  individuals  on  the  ground ;  and 
no  one  could  have  supposed  that  the  sashed  gallants  swaggering  before  them 
were  either  their  tenants  or  herdsmen.  Class  difference  does  not  show  itself 
at  the  fandango. 

As  the  dancing  progressed  inside,  so  did  the  drinking  without ;  and,  under 
repeated  libations  of  guarape  and  palm  wine,  the  spirits  of  the  Jarochos,  not 
customarily  cool,  soon  attained  to  a  fire  heat.  To  see  those  swarthy  half-bloods, 
as  they  stood  under  the  flaming  torches — each  with  a  long  blade  lying  handy 
along  his  hip — their  eyes  filled  with  light,  at  one  moment  betraying  the  languor 
of  love,  at  another  the  keen,  agonized  glance  of  jealousy — one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that,  if  around  were  the  elements  of  delight,  there  was  also  the  electricity 
of  danger. 

Scarce  had  I  finished  making  this  reflection,  when  the  danger  declared  itself, 
in  the  shape  of  a  quarrel  between  two  of  the  spectators  who  stood  near  to  me. 
This  affair  furnished  me  with  an  illustration  of  Jarocho  life,  in  one  of  its  most 
piquant  peculiarities  ;  one,  too,  of  frequent  occurrence. 

A  woman  was,  of  course,  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.     She  was  the  belle  of  the 
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ball,  or  one  of  them :  for,  among  the  beautiful  Bayaderes  of  Jamapa,  there  were 
several  deserving  the  appellation.  The  Seiiorita  Luisita,  however,  was  one  of 
the  most  alluring.  She  was,  to  speak  the  truth,  a  creature  of  rare  beauty,  though 
with  a  complexion  as  dark  as  a  daughter  of  Montezuma.  She  was,  by  classifica- 
tion of  caste,  what  the  Spanish-American  term  a  quhiteroon.  There  was  just 
enough  of  African  in  her  blood  to  give  a  wave  to  her  massy  black  hair,  a  bold 
development  to  her  finely-turned  figure,  and  that  strange  light,  that,  instead  of 
sparkling  only  during  intervals  of  excitement,  seems  to  burn  steadily.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  sang  meUe  between  negro  and  Spaniard.  As  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  there  was  also  a  slight  sprinkle  of  Indian  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
Jarocha,  which  may  have  heightened  her  singular  allurements  ;  giving  her  a  more 
luxuriant  head  of  hair,  and  that  almond  shape  to  the  eye,  piquantly  attractive. 

Her  dress  did  not  detract  from  the  gracefulness  of  her  person.  It  was  not 
greatly  different  from  that  worn  by  others  around  her,  since  it  was  simply  the  gala 
dress  of  the  Jarocho  peasant  girl.  It  consisted  in  a  petticoat  of  two  colors,  yel- 
low and  scarlet,  covered  by  a  skirt  of  thinnest  muslin,  flounced  with  costly  lace ; 
slippers  of  blue  satin,  close  fitting  to  the  smallest  of  feet ;  above,  a  chemise  of 
finest  batista,  embroidered  around  the  bosom,  sleeveless,  with  lace  lappets  around 
the  shoulders  ;  nude  arms,  with  bracelets  on  the  wrist,  and  a  circlet  of  pearls 
around  the  neck — pearls  from  Cumana  or  the  Vermilion  Sea. 

But  the  coiffure  of  this  peasant  girl  was  the  most  peculiar,  crowning  all.  It 
was  such  as  a  princess  in  our  northern  clime  could  not  have  rivalled  in  bril- 
liancy, with  all  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  or  Golconda.  It  was  the  true  jewelry 
of  the  Jarocho,  produced  by  the  light  of  living  cocuyos !  Tastefully  grouped 
against  the  plaits  of  her  sable  hair,  in  stars,  rows,  and  wreaths,  were  several 
scores  of  those  shining  insects.  They  were  kept  in  place  by  hair-pins,  passed 
through  an  integument  under  the  thorax,  without  injuring,  or  even  giving  them 
pain.  Otherwise,  the  luminosity  of  their  grand  golden  eyes,  and  the  phospho-' 
rescence  seen  under  their  wings,  would  soon  have  ceased. 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  dance  progressed,  they,  too,  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
excitement,  giving  out  their  most  brilliant  gleams,  till  the  head  of  the  Jarocho 
appeared  as  if  surmounted  by  a  halo  of  golden  light !  It  was  a  triumph  of  jew- 
elry taken  from  the  forest  leaf,  far  exceeding  the  costliest  products  of  the  mine, 
or  the  most  exquisite  settings  of  the  workshop. 

As  the  young  girl  glided  over  the  floor,  in  slow,  graceful  undulation,  casting 
tender  glances,  now  on  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  occasionally  permitting  them 
to  fall  upon  Carlos  and  Juan — a  couple  of  her  most  ardent  admirers — glances 
like  the  intermittent  flashes  of  the  fire-flies  gleaming  against  her  dark  hair — now 
softly  tender,  now  sombre,  as  if  slighting  them — it  was  not  at  all  strange  that 
the  two  Jarochos  should  become  excited  to  a  pitch  of  jealousy  that  could  only 
terminate  in  a  hostile  collision. 

To  this  it  at  length  came.  Some  slight  circumstance  conducted  it  to  the 
climax — as  far  as  I  could  understand,  a  disputed  right  of  treating  Luisita  to  a 
glass  of  Catalan  or  chicha. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  quarrel  was  suddenly  declared,  and  the  knowledge  of  it 
as  quickly  spread  among  the  spectators.  Some  previous  understanding  about  the 
parties  bespoke  it  to  be  no  slight  affair ;  but  a  serious  hostility,  that  had  arrived 
at  its  culminating  crisis,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  time  everything  was  arranged  for  the  combat — a 
duel  with  machetes/      The  ground  chosen  was   the  spot  which,  ten  minutes 
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before,  had  been  occupied  by  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore.  These  had  simply 
stood  to  one  side ;  suspending  the  dance  to  witness  an  interlude,  that  might 
end  in  death  !  Even  the  women,  including  Luisita  herself,  remained  among  the 
spectators  ! 

Under  the  torch  light  the  two  men  took  stand,  about  six  feet  apart,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cleared  space.  Each  had  drawn  his  machete^  and  held  it  in  his 
right  hand — the  left,  with  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow  joint,  appearing  swollen  to 
elephantine  dimensions — the  appearance  being  produced  by  the  serape  rolled 
round  it  to  serve  as  a  shield. 

Soon  commenced  a  series  of  thrusts,  passes,  and  guards,  given  in  a  manner 
less  scientific  than  skilful,  through  constant  practice  with  the  weapon. 

Fire  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  combatants  ;  sparks  from  the  steel  blades 
of  their  macheth ;  and  now  and  then  came  shouts  of  applause  from  the  circle 
of  spectators,  as  one  or  the  other  exhibited  some  feat  of  daring  or  dexterity. 

Neither  could  be  called  a  slouch  at  sword  exercise ;  but  of  the  two,  Carlos 
was  evidently  the  more  dexterous  in  the  handling  of  his  long  hunting-knife  ;  and 
I  watched,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  him  bury  its  blade  in  the  body  of  his 
antagonist. 

No  one  thought  of  interfering ;  no  one  seemed  armed  with  sufficient  author- 
ity. There  is  none  such  present  at  the  social  gatherings  of  the  Jarocho ;  and 
quarrellers,  like  Carlos  and  Juan,  are  left  to  decide  the  issue  between  themselves 
and  their  seconds. 

In  this  case,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  Carlos.  A  skilful  parry,  followed 
by  a  quick  thrust,  enabled  him  to  reach  the  shoulder  of  his  antagonist.  As  his 
blade  came  back,  its  point  was  seen  to  be  colored  crimson ;  while,  at  the  same 
instant,  a  spurt  of  blood  reddened  the  white  batista  shirt,  over  the  spot  that  had 
been  pierced. 

The  shield  arm  of  Juan  fell  loosely  along  his  side ;  and  the  spectators  now 
interfering,  the  combat  was  brought  to  a  close  without  having  its  denotieuiejit  in 
the  death  of  one  or  the  other — a  result  by  no  means  rare  in  the  duels  of  the 
Jarochos. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  quarrel  affected  the  feelings  of  the  Sefiorita 
Luisita.  In  ten  minutes  after,  she  was  once  more  upon  the  arena,  where  the 
strife  had  taken  place,  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  the  eyes  in  her  head 
and  the  cocuyos  in  her  hair,  shining  as  lustrously  as  ever ! 

As  on  this  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  partner  of  the  pretty 
poblana,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  her  which  she  had  wished  to  see  win. 

"  Ni  lino,  ni  otro,^''  was  the  response,  in  significant  sotto  voce;  which,  had 
Carlos  overheard,  might  have  cost  me,  also,  a  thrust  from  his  macheti. 
******* 

I  left  the  fandango  profoundly  impressed  with  this  strange  scene  of  Jarocho 
life  ;  and  not  slightly  interested  in  the  "  lady  of  the  cocuyos:'  From  that  day, 
scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jamapa  River  became  with  me  a  favorite  occupa- 
tion ;  and  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  taking  my  troop  in  that  direction. 

So  charmed  was  I  with  the  manners  of  these  picturesque — and,  I  might  add, 
poetical  people — that  I  could  have  pitched  my  tent  among  them  for  life, 

But  fate  willed  it  otherwise  ;   and  now,  in  the  home  of  a  high  civilization,  I 

cannot  help  drawing  a  disadvantageous  comparison  between  it  and  the  simple 

"  savagery  "  of  the  Jarochos. 

Mayne  Reid. 


GRASSES  AND  WILD  FLOWERS. 


IN  all  the  variety  and  fulness  of  sensations  that  come  to  us  from  summer 
days,  there  is  none  more  simply  sweet  and  delightful  to  remember  than  our 
discovery  of  the  first  bit  of  green  grass  growing  in  some  sheltered  spot  of  the 
pavement,  or  on  the  sunny  exposure  of  an  humble  roof. 

We  feel  then  that  winter  is  going;  that  life,  strong  and  insinuating,  has 
touched  again  the  icy  bosom  of  Nature,  and  has  thrilled  her  with  an  irresistible 
power  of  generation  ;  and  we  know  that  spring  is  close  by,  even  if  the  streets  are 
filled  with  slush,  and  we  see  snow,  nothing  but  snow,  over  the  distant  hills  at  the 
horizon. 

The  reappearance  of  the  grass,  either  on  the  edge  of  the  fields,  along  country 
roads,  or  in  the  small  garden-plots  of  city  houses,  is  the  glad  tiding  of  that 
spring  resurrection  which  brings  joy  to  our  step  and  to  our  heart.  What  close 
obser\'ers  of  the  least  vegetation  it  makes  of  us  during  those  warm  early  days  ! 
Nothing  escapes  our  vigilant  and  hungry  eyes,  longing  to  feed  anew  upon  lux- 
uriance. 

Grass  is  the  fragrant  cradle  where  the  new-born  bloom  of  earth  awakens,  and 
is  gently  rocked  by  the  winds  ;  it  is  the  soft,  velvety  carpet  that  Nature  spreads 
before  the  coming  train  of  her  summer  glories  ;  and  a  thing  too  full  of  beauty  for 
us  not  to  give  it  some  of  the  admiration  which  the  brilliancy  of  flowers  univer- 
sally wins  and  retains.  Now  that  June  days  invite  us  to  walk  idly  in  fields  where 
the  mower  has  not  yet  swung  his  scythe,  we  will  look  at  the  grasses  the  wind  so 
lightly  plays  with,  and  we  will  tell  you  something  about  them. 

If  you  are  a  botanist,  impatient  of  new  knowledge,  and  satisfied  only  with 
the  conclusive  classifications  of  species,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  modest  discovery 
of  some  rare  specimen  of  vegetation  which  enhances  to  your  eyes  the  beauty  of 
a  particular  locality  ;  if  you  ask  of  Nature  to  be  your  instructress,  and  go  to  her 
as  to  a  school-teacher,  rich  with  the  accumulated  facts  of  ages  of  creative  vigor 
and  of  magnificent  display,  you  will  enjoy,  in  your  way,  that  grassy  bank  under 
the  oak  trees,  where  I  go  so  often  to  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  schools, 
text-books,  and  pedagogues,  and  where  alone,  with  the  birds  that  bend  the  bushes 
low  under  the  joyous  flutter  of  their  wings,  or  sail  careless  through  the  air  above 
my  head,  and  in  good  company  with  the  million  insects  that  hide  their  gay  life  in 
a  twilight  of  bloom  close  to  the  earth,  I  let  myself  be  kissed  by  the  chaste  lips 
of  the  divine  muse  who  still  inhabits  the  fields  for  the  poet,  and  whose  impalpa- 
ble presence  we  adore  as  poetry. 

Linnaeus,  the  sensitive,  single-minded  thinker,  indulges  in  a  philosophical  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  usurpation  of  the  soil  by  different  plants,  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  large  soul  at  all  times  moved  by  whatever  aflfects  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race:  while  he  contemplates   the  grasses,  he  remembers  with  what  insolent 
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unconcern  society  tramples  down  its  lower  classes,  and  he  says  :  "  Grasses  are 
the  plebeians  ;  the  country-people,  the  poor,  common,  simple,  and  vital  people  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  they  constitute  the  force  and  the  power  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  multiplying  all  the  more,  the  more  they  are  maltreated  and  crushed 
under  feet." 

The  very  unobtrusiveness  of  grasses  is  half  their  charm.  Their  extremely 
delicate  and  subtle  beauty,  their  pollen-dusted  bloom,  which,  at  a  touck  of  wing 
or  finger,  vanishes  in  a  hardly  perceptible  smoke  of  color,  must  be  sought  for, 
because  it  escapes  a  rapid  or  distant  survey.  Their  uniform  hue  is  a  rest  to  the 
eye,  and  they  wave  in  delicious  undulations  over  every  mountain  and  in  every 
valley,  while  they  envelop  alike  every  grave  in  soft,  fragrant  folds  of  green. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  luxuriant  summer  companionship  of  grasses, 
that  we  hardly  appreciate  their  good.  But  imagine  the  earth  clothed  only  with 
the  flamboyant  gorgeousness  of  flowers,  one  vast  parterre  burning  under  the 
sunlight  with  the  intense  vividness  of  scarlet,  or  blue,  or  yellow  masses.  What 
strange  bewilderment  of  the  senses  !  What  unbearable  excess  of  sensation ! 
And  how  we  would  hail  with  gladness  the  sudden  growth  of  the  least  patch  of 
green  grass  at  our  feet ! 

One  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  eye-weariness  which  comes  to  the  traveller  in  the 
Tropics,  is  the  scarcity,  if  not  the  total  absence,  of  grass.  Amidst  all  that 
opulence  of  vegetation  and  color,  the  satiated  eye  thirsts  in  vain  for  the  bene- 
diction of  some  cool,  moist  meadow,  fringed  with  water-grass  ;  some  little  corner 
covered  with  fine  mountain-grass,  and  filled  with  dreams  of  a  far-off"  home. 
Toward  the  Equator  the  species  of  grasses  are  more  numerous,  but  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  change.  They  are  much  taller,  and  their  leaves  are  coarser 
and  broader  than  in  our  country.  Only  the  rice-grass  retains  its  tenderness  of 
color  and  its  delicacy  of  size,  and  may  serve  as  a  momentary  illusion  of  the  fields 
of  wheat  through  which  the  wind  runs  in  shadow-waves,  and  the  piping  of  the 
quail  may  be  heard  at  noon. 

After  the  sudden  showers  or  the  long-continued  floods  of  the  rainy  season, 
either  in  the  East  or  in  South  America,  a  slight  herbage  springs  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  burnt  soil ;  not,  however,  in  a  uniform  mass  of  sward,  but  in 
patches  of  tufted  green,  more  or  less  extensive.  In  some  of  the  Pampas  the 
grass  then  becomes  as  tall  as  the  traveller  who  finds  his  way  through  it.  But 
for  all  that  gigantic  exuberance,  it  is  grass  without  the  poetry  of  grass — a  rank, 
thick,  inexpressive  growth — as  it  were,  the  material  and  unmodified  form  of  some 
exquisite  but  absent  ideal. 

Nature,  however,  keeps  its  compensations  of  beauty  and  of  grace  around 
those  disappointing  tracks  of  priceless  vegetation,  wherever  groves  of  bamboo- 
grass  lift  their  slender  arches  of  delicate,  feathery  leaves  at  an  immense  height, 
and  a  soft  music-moan  of  wind  Hngers  within  them,  night  and  day.  Taller  than 
our  alders,  the  bamboo-grass  is  never  motionless.  It  seems  to  tremble  under 
its  own  breath,  and,  willow-like,  to  wave  with  enchanting  -grace  under  each 
passing  modulation  of  the  breeze.  The  young  shoots  of  the  bamboo  yield  their 
sugared  marrow  to  the  East  Indian  epicure,  who  uses  it  as  the  indispensible 
accompaniment  of  an  aromatic  melange  of  preserved  unripe  fruits. 

To  enjoy  the  delicious  breath  of  our  meadows,  you  must  enter  them  in  the 
sleepy  stillness  of  summer  afternoons,  when  each  blade  of  grass  has  been  warmed 
by  the  sun,  and  plentifully  exudes  its  own  juicy  sweetness,  and  you  bathe  your 
feet  in  depths  of  fragrance.     Then  you  may  look  all  about  you  and  wish  for  an 
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endless  leisure-day  to  fill  your  hands  with  the  million  sprays  and  airy  panicles 
of  flowers  on  which  bees  swing  themselves. 

It  is  the  scented  vernal  grass  {anthoxantum  odoratum)  which  emits  the 
balsamic  odor  of  the  new-mown  hay.  Without  it  the  village  hay-cart,  as  it  passes 
along  the  road,  would  leave  no  sweeter  track  through  the  air  than  a  load  of  clean 
straw.  The  scented  vernal  grass,  which  the  French  musically  zi}\Jlouve^  grows 
in  our  meadows,  our  woods,  and  mountain  pastures.  About  one  foot  high,  it  has 
short  leaves  and  a  compact  panicle  of  flowers,  which  become  pale  yellow  as  it 
ripens.  The  green  valves  that  hold  the  flowers  are  sprinkled  over  with  gold 
dust,  similar  to  those  of  black  currant  berries,  and  these  valves  are  the  censers 
that  secrete,  then  scatter  to  the  wind,  the  odor  of  the  grass,  which  is  the  benzoic 
acid.  And  yet  that  grass  is  scentless  to  the  touch.  If  you  pluck  it  your  fingers 
are  not  made  fragrant,  as  they  are  by  the  least  contact  with  any  aromatic  plant, 
such  as  mint,  or  sage,  or  sweet  basil.  But  you  cannot  pass  it  by  without  gath- 
ering into  every  pore  of  your  being  its  subtle  emanation.  In  an  insinuating, 
irresistible  perfume,  almost  the  -first  breath  of  earth,  it  communicates  a  volup- 
tious  intoxication  to  the  senses,  and  awakens  in  the  mind  a  veiled  harmony  of 
delicious  dreams.  Even  hidden  among  other  grasses,  in  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the 
smallest  spray  of  that  scented  grass  will  betray  itself  by  its  ineffable  sweetness, 
so  different  from  that  of  any  other  plant. 

The  surface  of  our  summer  meadows  offers  to  the  eye  a  soft  vision  of  color, 
to  which,  it  is  true,  the  loud  note  of  red  is  wanting,  as  we  have  not  the  wild 
scarlet  poppy ;  but  our  clover,  butter-cups  and  daisies  mingle  their  satisfying 
blossoms  between  the  purple  bloom  of  the  floating  grass  that,  ribbon-like,  flut- 
ters under  the  wind  incessantly. 

The  large  ox-eyed  daisy,  so  hated  of  our  farmers  and  so  loved  by  the  Eu- 
ropean girl,  who  believes  its  white  petals  to  be  prophetic  when  she  pulls  them, 
one  by  one,  in  sweet  anguish  of  hope,  and  repeats  to  herself  the  legend  :  "  He 
loves  me^  a  little^  very  much,  passionately,  not  at  allf^ — that  merry-looking, 
wide-awake,  bright-eyed  star  is  one  of  our  prettiest  field  flowers. 

In  Europe  it  carpets  almost  every  inch  of  soil,  and  is  seen  everywhere,  not 
only  in  clumps  of  cold  whiteness  among  the  grasses,  or  sprinkled  like  flakes  of 
snow  down  the  mountain  slopes,  but  in  long  garlands,  suspended  under  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  roadside  chapels,  or  decorating  the  picturesque  heads  of 
peasant  girls. 

The  seed  of  many  of  our  small  grasses  might  be  used  as  food.  That  of  the 
wild  oat,  for  instance.  The  seeds  of  the  large  sea  Lyme  grass,  a  plant  abun- 
dantly growing  on  sandy  shores,  are  used  by  the  Icelanders  for  bread.  It  may 
be  known  from  other  species  by  the  pecuhar  blueness  of  the  inner  surface  of  its 
leaves,  so  that  where  it  grows  it  spreads  a  light  gray  tint  over  the  landscape. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  Holland  and  Germany,  they  also  use  the  seeds  of 
that  thick,  succulent  floating  meadow  grass  which  spreads  itself  in  green  islands 
over  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

In  every  waste  spot,  in  open  city  lots,  and  among  the  moss-stained  stones  and 
crevices  of  old  walls— in  fact,  wherever  a  wild  weed  may  suck  out  of  the  soil 
enough  nourishment  to  grow,  we  see  the  common  annual  meadow  grass  (poa) 
exposing  to  the  sun  the  humble  garniture  of  its  tremulous  clumps  of  green. 
Neither  sleet  nor  frost,  cold  winter  winds  nor  scorching  summer  heat,  do  it  any 
harm,  or  keep  it  from  ripening  its  seeds  and  scattering  them  abroad  to  secure  a 
home  everywhere. 
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If  you  have  an  eye  for  such  things,  as  you  hurry  down  to  count  your  gold 
in  your  sunless  counting-room,  and  pass  before  some  city  churches,  look 
up,  for  you  may  catch  waving  around  their  walls  the  slender  shadow-form  of 
the  poa,  bathed  in  the  morning  air,  happy  on  its  giddy  height,  and  asking 
nothing  of  the  earth,  from  which  you  expect  all.  Swallows,  skimming  the 
blue,  repeat  their  gladsome  twitterings  around  it,  and  the  night  wind,  so 
solemn  and  so  sad,  sweeps  in  music-tones  over  it,  as  if  it  felt  its  sweet  beauty ; 
but  you,  do  you  see  it  ? 

Another  pretty  grass,  called  the  wood  melic  {inelica  unifiord)^  is  known  of 
every  roamer  of  woodlands  and  cool  mountain  recesses.  Its  stem  is  so  airy  and 
delicate,  that  the  green  flower  it  bears  droops  downward  the  moment  it  opens. 

None  of  our  grasses  are  injurious,  except  the  bearded  darnel  {loliuin  temti- 
lentum).  This  looks  very  much  like  wheat,  until  both  plants  are  in  the  ear  ;  and, 
formerly,  superstitious  farmers  believed  that  in  wet  summers  the  wheat  did 
change  into  darnel.  Virgil  mentions  the  infelix  lolitim,  and  Shakespeare 
remembers  it  in  his  enumeration  of  baneful  plants  rooting  themselves  upon  fallow 
leas.  Pious  writers  believe  it  to  be  the  plant  referred  to  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower.  To-day,  the  French  call  the  darnel  ivraie,  from  the  word  ivre,  because 
it  is  said  to  produce  symptoms  similar  to  intoxication.  Chinese  legislation  dis- 
dains not  to  occupy  itself  with  that  little  denizen  of  the  field,  and  has  made  a 
law  prohibiting  the  admixture  of  the  darnel  grain  with  fermented  liquors.  The 
perennial  darnel,  however,  which  affects  our  waysides  and  pastures,  has  no  such 
dangerous  quality,  and  is  as  good  for  cattle  as  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

The  genus  of  fescue  grasses  abounds  in  very  valuable  specimens.  The  most 
common  of  them  all  is  the  sheep's  fescue  grass  {festiica  ovi?ia),  and  is  soon 
recognized  by  its  delicate  tufts,  its  short,  curved  leaves,  and  its  low  stem.  It  is 
said  that,  in  England,  sheep  that  feed  upon  that  grass  produce  the  best  mutton. 
It  is  also  excellent  for  lawns,  as  it  forms  a  thick,  close  turf,  and  allows  no  intru- 
sion among  its  roots  and  leaves. 

Generally,  by  the  middle  of  June  the  field  grasses  are  beginning  to  go  to 
seed ;  and  then  is  the  best  time  to  notice  the  meadow  fox-tail,  so  common  and 
so  characteristic  a  meadow  grass,  that  everybody  knows  its  look.  Stumpy  in 
form,  it  has  none  of  that  feathery  elegance  of  motion  that  gives  to  other  grasses 
the  appearance  of  a  foam  of  bloom,  borne  upward  on  the  surface  of  meadows 
by  under  wind-currents.  The  fox-tail  is  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  is 
bearded  with  short,  silvery  hairs.  Its  country-cousin,  the  slender  fox-tail,  also 
called  in  some  districts  mouse-tail,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  purplish  colored  spike, 
and  grows  alike  in  salt  marshes  and  by  the  wayside.  Then  there  is  the  floating 
fox-tail,  which  is  found  in  wet  meadows,  and  sometimes  thrives  as  well  on 
lands  far  removed  from  rivers.  When,  however,  it  grows  in  the  neighborhood 
of  streams,  its  roots  are  fibrous,  being  then  sufficiently  watered  by  the  moisture 
of  the  soil.  But  when  it  has  only  occasional  rain-showers  or  dews  to  depend 
upon  for  the  quenching  of  its  thirsty  nature,  its  roots  become  bulbous-soft,  and 
then  suck  a  supply  of  moisture  that  keeps  them  flourishing  even  in  the  midst  of 
drought. 

Every  country  child  knows  well,  and  has  played  with  the  common  cat's  tail 
or  timothy  grass  {phleum  pratense).  An  American  gave  it  to  Europe  about  the 
year  1718,  but  we  still  retain  it  in  most  of  our  meadows,  where  it  is  as  familiar 
as  the  shrill  cry  of  the  cricket.  The  sea  cat's-tail  grass,  like  other  creeping 
grasses,  is  of  great  service  in  binding  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  shore.  So,  als®, 
44 
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is  the  common  sea-reed  or  matweed  {ammophila  arundinacea\  whose  roots  pene- 
trate quite  deep  into  the  sand.  It  is  extensively  planted  in  Holland  for  the 
preservation  of  the  coast.  Sometimes,  after  the  course  of  years,  sand-banks, 
originally  loose  and  shaken  by  the  winds  of  every  storm,  are  made  firm  by  the 
matted  roots  of  sea-side  grasses,  and  then  the  sea-reed  gradually  disappears. 
And  why  should  it  remain  "i  Where  all  was  once  shifting  it  created  solidity ; 
its  work  is  done,  and  the  shore  remains  firm  ;  let  it  go  ! 

But  not  the  sea  alone  has  a  fringe  of  wind-blown  grasses  and  plumy  reeds. 
The  humid  and  musical  margin  of  our  rivers  is  bordered  by  a  rare  luxuriance  of 
aromatic  plants,  quivering  rushes,  and  fragrant  flowering  grasses,  from  whose 
entaagled  profuseness  rises  in  coquettish  spirals  the  flexible  vine  of  the  wild 
smilax,  and  the  frail  looking  clematis,  whose  capricious  festoons  often  bridge  one 
tree  to  the  other  either  with  wreaths  of  white  blossoms  or  with  the  smoky  clouds 
of  its  blonde  hair.  And  if  the  stream  is  amber-clear,  and  you  can  look  to  its  bot- 
tom, you  will  see  grasses  and  flowers  planted  under  the  water ;  beds  of  yellow 
irises  and  large  purple  violets. 

The  common  river-reed  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  on  summer  nights, 
when  the  moon  is  full  and  calmly  broods  over  the  sleep  of  earth,  it  sighs  so 
softly,  and  so  plaintively  whispers,  that  one  could  easily  believe  it  held  impris- 
oned the  soul  of  Arethusa.  Millions  of  water-insects  go  through  the  glittering 
revelry  of  their  hurried  life  among  the  river-reeds,  or,  on  wings  transparent  as 
air  and  brilliant  like  the  sun,  they  rise  in  swarms  about  them.  And  the  fire-fly 
suddenly  flits  and  flashes  between  their  darkened  leaves,  as  if  sent,  spirit-like, 
only  to  pass  before  us  and  vanish  forever. 

Several  hair-grasses,  such  as  the  whorl  grass  {avia  aguatica),  or  the  turfy 
grass,  are  found  among  the  bushes  and  thick  mosses  close  to  river-banks,  or  run 
in  bluish  tints  into  the  brooks. 

But  the  pasture-land  of  our  moist  meadows  is  enriched  by  a  multitude  of 
grasses,  so  similar  in  appearance,  and  so  impossible  to  describe  in  any  intelli- 
gent manner,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  in  review,  one'by  one.  To  do  that,  only 
a  dry  and  pedantic  nomenclature  would  prove  sufficient ;  we  are  already  too 
much  in  subjection  to  that  terrible  accuracy  of  knowledge  which  disturbs,  if  it 
does  not  destroy,  the  poetical  sense  in  our  minds,  to  yield  even  to  the  semblance 
of  learning.  We  would  rather  have  a  simple  peasant  initiate  us  into  the  secrets 
of  the  fields  by  the  intuition  of  his  poetical  instincts,  and  be  introduced  by  his 
untutored  mind  to  the  mysterious  virtues  of  plants  and  grasses,  which  a  long 
acquaintance  has  fully  revealed  to  him,  and  which  symbolize  to  him  potent 
influences. 

The  peasant  or  mountaineer  of  Europe  does  not  know  a  single  Latin  name, 
nor  has  he  ever  heard  that  the  things  that  grow  at  his  feet,  the  grass  he 
always  has  seen  and  the  flowers  he  always  has  known,  have  Latin  names  ;  but  the 
names  he  gives  them,  and  to  which  they  answer  in  his  mobile  imagination,  are 
the  expression  of  that  primitive  poetry  breathed  by  every  man  who  belongs  to 
Nature. 

The  mythology  of  Greece  was  born  of  it ;  and  if  to-day  we  no  more  believe  in 
the  sleep  of  nymphs  by  river-banks,  or  in  the  sport  of  fawns  around  their  sur- 
prised beauty,  our  woods  and  our  valleys  still  retain  a  lingering  echo  of  those 
vanished  dreams  which  in  our  poetical  moods  we  hear  in  all  the  subtle  harmonies 
of  the  wind  or  of  running  brooks. 

Some  of  the  most  common  herbs  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  are  held  sacred 
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by  the  peasant,  who  attributes  to  them  efficacious  virtues,  or  considers  them  a 
visible  protection,  potent  to  guard  his  children  and  his  cattle  from  harm.  Thus 
he  watches  with  reverence  the  witch-grass  growing  in  his  pastures  or  on  the 
dunghill  by  his  door,  sure  that  as  long  as  it  remains  there  his  possessions  are  all 
safe,  and  he  with  them.  And  he  pulls  a  bit  of  the  snake-grass,  or  only  touches 
it  with  his  fingers,  to  preserve  himself  from  the  bite  of  vipers. 

Early  in  the  morning,  perhaps  before  the  first  lark  has  mounted  from  its 
grassy  nest  to  salute  the  rising  sun,  the  laborer,  as  he  passes  in  the  fields,  no- 
tices the  morning  sleeper  (dandelion)  opening  the  yellow  eye  it  will  close  so 
soon  again.  And  when  the  afternoon  shadows  begin  to  fall  upon  the  lea,  like 
the  wandering  fingers  of  night,  he  knows  that,  on  his  cottage  hearth  yonder,  the 
dry  brush-wood  will  soon  begin  to  crackle,  because  the  four  o'clock  weed  has 
just  opened  its  little  blossom. 

On  the  hot  slopes  of  Provence,  several  aromatic  grasses  cover  the  soil  with 
their  purple  and  white  spikes,  and  throw  to  the  air  their  penetrating  perfumes. 
The  lavender,  the  sage,  the  balm,  the  mint,  and  the  wild  thyme,  all  so  loved  of 
the  bees,  cling  to  the  rocks  that,  without  them,  would  be  too  barren,  or  softly 
carpet  the  roadside,  where  goats  and  sheep  browse  upon  them.  Virgil  mentions 
thyme  {thymus  serpylluiti)  as  one  of  the  aromatic  herbs  bruised  by  Thestylis 
with  leeks,  as  a  refreshing  beverage  for  the  sun-burnt  reapers. 

It  was  on  the  flowers  of  a  species  of  thyme,  which  still  grows  in  the  stone 
beds  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  Mount  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  that  the  far-famed 
honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  was  gathered.  One  of  Virgil's  shepherds,  wishing  to 
flatter  his  mistress,  compares  her  to  that  balmy  thyme,  and  says  :  '■'  O  Galathea, 
nereid  whiter  than  the  swans,  more  graceful  than  ivy,  and  to  me  more  suave 
than  to  the  bees  the  thyme  of  Hybla,  as  soon  as  the  bulls  quit  the  pastures  and 
seek  their  stable,  come  to  thy  Corydon,  if  thou  feelest  for  him  any  love." 

To-day,  the  peasants  of  Provence  call  the  wild  balm  herb  of  forgiveness,  and 
on  their  return  from  mass  they  pluck  bunches  of  it,  which  they  suspend  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  because  they  believe  it  will  serve  to  keep  any  quarrel  from 
springing  up  between  them. 

"  Love  grass,"  or,  the  more  I  see  you  the  more  I  love  you,  is  the  graceful  name 
under  which  country  people  know  best  what  botanists  call  the  myosotis,  one  of 
the  field  flowers  of  Europe,  adored  in  Germany  as  the  forget-me-not.  Blue,  of 
the  purest  turquoise-blue,  it  has  for  the  eye  an  irresistible  charm  of  color.  The 
moment  you  see  it,  it  is  yours  ;  you  must  have  it,  even  if  to  pluck  it  you  have  to 
risk  your  feet  in  the  humid  surroundings  of  swamps,  or  deep  amid  the  tall  grasses 
from  where  the  sun  has  not  yet  quite  driven  away  the  shadows  of  night.  Con- 
secrated by  love  from  time  immemorial,  the  blue  forget-me-not  is  never  given  or 
sent  to  any  one  but  as  the  expression  and  pledge  of  a  tender  feeling,  and  is  as 
familiarly  cherished  as  the  violet  or  the  daisy. 

Rousseau  has  immortalized  the  wild  periwinkle  that  he  found  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  his  summer  days  were  spent,  and  which  blossoms 
in  some  of  our  city  church-yards,  and  in  unfrequented  places  of  New  Jersey. 
The  periwinkle  is  called  myrtle  in  New  England,  and  its  trailing,  glossy  leaves, 
so  dark  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  green  of  spring  they  look  as  the  relic  of 
former  seasons,  are  used  with  effect  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  ball- 
rooms. 

The  queen  of  the  meadow  is  another  poetical  appellation,  by  which  village 
children  know  the  vestal-white  plumes  of  the  spirea,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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our  moist  meadows.     Tall,  but  elegant,  it  bends  under  the  least  breeze,  and, 
seen  from  a  distance,  looks  fleeting  with  the  wind. 

There  is  one  beautiful  grass,  the  quaking  grass  {briza  medta\  a  lover  of  wet 
river  banks.  It  has  a  long,  loose  panicle,  greenish-brown,  and  drooping  to  one 
side,  and  so  rich  in  changing  hues  that  one  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  gold 
or  purple,  amethyst  or  emerald,  for,  like  the  rainbow,  it  seems  born  of  color 
itself.  That  grass  waves  to  every  wind,  and  at  the  approach  of  footsteps  bal- 
ances its  flat,  smooth  and  shining  spikes.  I  have  seen  it  growing  very  freely  in 
Maine.  Tied  with  flowers,  it  surrounds  them  with  a  quivering  atmosphere,  and 
even  when  dry  flutters  airily  on  the  country  mantel,  where  it  reminds  one  of 
pleasant  summer  rambles. 

Our  fields  do  not  have  the  cool,  green  color  of  English  fields  planted  with 
barley,  where  myriad  prickly  ears,  incessantly  nodding  and  waving  to  and  fro, 
assure  the  farmer  of  a  rich  harvest.  The  Romans  cultivated  barley  as  food 
for  their  cattle,  their  soldiers,  and  their  gladiators.  And  yet  no  one  has  discov- 
ered its  native  land,  no  more  than  that  of  the  oat.  Both  are  universally  used, 
however,  either  for  bread  by  the  poorer  classes,  or  as  one  of  the  principle  ingre- 
dients in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Perhaps  it  may  remain  for  some  enthusiastic 
lager  bier  lover  to  discover  the  hidden  birth-place  of  his  unfailing  inspiration. 

But,  if  we  have  not  the  barley  growing  wild  every\vhere,  we  have  the  sorrel, 
with  its  seed-sprays,  making  islands  of  color  in  our  meadows  and  bronzing  the 
breast  of  the  uplands,  appearing  now  a  bright  red,  then  a  dull  purple,  then,  again, 
a  warm  brown.  Foot-travellers,  weary  with  long  tramps  under  a  burning  sun, 
are  glad  enough  when  they  find  scattered  by  the  road-side,  or  spread  across  the 
meadows,  the  acid-flavored  sorrel,  whose  leaf  is  so  grateful  to  any  one  thirsty. 
On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  wild  sorrel  is  much  prized,  not  for  its  culinary  uses 
only,  but  by  women,  who  consider  it  endowed  with  a  magic  gift  of  beauty,  and 
employ  it  as  an  article  of  toilet  the  moment  they  discover  that  the  freshness  of 
youth  is  disappearing  from  their  complexion. 

When  the  pale  sun  of  spring  woos  the  flowers  from  the  sod,  and  hepaticas, 
anemones,  and  saxifrage  come  in  troops  on  the  edge  of  our  woods,  the  violet 
comes  also,  like  a  benediction,  upon  the  earth.  Children  love  it,  and  old  people 
love  it  for  the  sake  of  their  spring  days,  but  it  is  scentless,  and  pleases  the  eye 
only.  Its  European  sister,  the  wild  violet,  on  the  contrary,  fills  the  air  with  its 
delicious  odor,  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  dry  the  sunny  spots  under  hedges. 
Then,  one  by  one,  the  whole  family  of  violets  arrive  and  take  possession  of  their 
accustomed  haunts.  But,  as  there  are  about  one  hundred  species  known,  it 
would  be  arduous  for  us  to  write,  and  for  you  to  read,  their  names.  One  of 
them,  however,  we  cannot  pass  by  without  notice.  It  is  the  little  wild  pansy, 
growing  in  ploughed  fields,  and  which,  on  account  of  being  tri-color,  is  baptized 
by  the  common  people  of  the  rural  districts.  The  flower  of  the  Trinity.  Under 
such  a  name,  could  it  possibly  take  root  and  find  its  home  in  the  environs  of 
Concord,  we  wonder  ? 

H.  Malan. 


A  PROBLEM. 


SEPTEMBER  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  honeymoon  of  two 
young  persons  in  whom  I  shall  be  glad  to  interest  the  reader.  They  had 
stretched  it  out  in  sovereign  contempt  of  the  balance  of  the  calendar.  That  Sep- 
tember hath  thirty  days  is  a  truth  known  to  the  simplest  child  ;  but  our  young 
lovers  had  given  it  at  least  forty.  Nevertheless,  they  were  on  the  whole  not 
sorry  to  have  the  overture  play  itself  out,  and  to  see  the  curtain  rise  on  the 
drama  in  which  they  had  undertaken  the  leading  parts.  Emma  thought  very 
often  of  the  charming  little  house  which  was  awaiting  her  in  town,  and  of  the 
servants  whom  her  dear  mother  had  promised  to  engage ;  and,  indeed,  for  that 
matter,  the  young  wife  let  her  imagination  hover  about  the  choice  groceries  with 
which  she  expected  to  find  her  cupboards  stocked  through  the  same  kind  agency. 
Moreover,  she  had  left  her  wedding-gown  at  home — thinking  it  silly  to  carry  her 
finery  into  the  country — and  she  felt  a  great  longing  to  refresh  her  memory  as  to 
the  particular  shade  of  a  certain  lavender  silk,  and  the  exact  length  of  a  certain 
train.  The  reader  will  see  that  Emma  was  a  simple,  unsophisticated  person, 
and  that  her  married  life  was  likely  to  be  made  up  of  small  joys  and  vexations. 
She  was  simple  and  gentle  and  pretty  and  young ;  she  adored  her  husband. 
He,  too,  had  begun  to  feel  that  it  was  time  they  were  married  in  earnest.  His 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  his  counting-room  and  his  vacant  desk,  and  to  the 
possible  contents  of  the  letters  which  he  had  requested  his  fellow-clerk  to  open 
in  his  absence.  For  David,  too,  was  a  simple,  natural  fellow,  and  although  he 
thought  his  wife  the  sweetest  of  human  creatures — or,  indeed,  for  that  very 
reason — he  was  unable  to  forget  that  life  is  full  of  bitter  inhuman  necessities 
and  perils  which  muster  in  force  about  you  when  you  stand  idle.  He  was  happy, 
in  short,  and  he  felt  ^it  unfair  that  he  should  any  longer  have  his  happiness  for 
nothing. 

The  two,  therefore,  had  made  up  their  trunks  again,  and  ordered  the  vehicle 
in  time  for  the  morrow's  train.  Twilight  had  come  on,  and  Emma  sat  at  the 
window  empty-handed,  taking  a  silent  farewell  of  the  landscape,  which  she  felt 
that  they  had  let  into  the  secret  of  their  young  love.  They  had  sat  in  the  shade 
of  every  tree,  and  watched  the  sunset  from  the  top  of  every  rock. 

David  had  gone  to  settle  his  account  with  the  landlord,  and  to  bid  good-by 
to  the  doctor,  who  had  been  of  such  service  when  Emma  had  caught  cold  by 
sitting  for  three  hours  on  the  grass  after  a  day's  rain. 

Sitting  alone  was  dull  work.  Emma  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  long  win- 
dow, and  went  to  the  garden  gate  to  look  for  her  husband.  The  doctor's  house 
was  a  mile  away,  close  to  the  village.  Seeing  nothing  of  David,  she  strolled 
along  the  road,  bareheaded,  in  her  shawl.  It  was  a  lovely  evening.  As  there 
was  no  one  to  say  so  to,  Emma  said  so,  with  some  fervor,  to  herself;  and  to 
this  she  added  a  dozen  more  remarks,  equally  original  and  eloquent — and  equally 
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sincere.  That  David  was,  ah  !  so  good,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  so  happy.  That 
she  would  have  a  great  many  cares,  but  that  she  would  be  orderly,  and  saving, 
and  vigilant,  and  that  her  house  should  be  a  sanctuary  of  modest  elegance  and 
good  taste  ;  and,  then,  that  she  might  be  a  mother. 

When  Emma  reached  this  point,  she  ceased  to  meditate  and  to  whisper  vir- 
tuous nothings  to  her  conscience.  She  rejoiced  ;  she  walked  more  slowly,  and 
looked  about  at  the  dark  hills,  rising  in  soft  undulations  against  the  luminous 
west,  and  listened  to  the  long  pulsations  of  sound  mounting  from  woods  and 
hedges  and  the  margins  of  pools.     Her  ears  rang,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Meanwhile  she  had  walked  a  half-mile,  and  as  yet  David  was  not  in  sight. 
Her  attention,  however,  was  at  this  moment  diverted  from  her  quest.  To  her  right, 
on  a  level  with  the  road,  stretched  a  broad,  circular  space,  half  meadow,  half 
common,  enclosed  in  the  rear  by  a  wood.  At  some  distance,  close  to  the  wood, 
stood  a  couple  of  tents,  such  as  are  used  by  the  vagrant  Indians  who  sell  bas- 
kets and  articles  of  bark.  In  front,  close  to  the  road,  on  a  fallen  log,  sat  a  young 
Indian  woman,  weaving  a  basket,  with  two  children  beside  her.  Emma  looked 
at  her  curiously  as  she  drew  near. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  woman,  returning  her  glance  with  hard,  bright 
black  eyes.     "  Don't  you  want  to  buy  something  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  got  to  sell  ?  "  asked  Emma,  stopping. 

"  All  sorts  of  things.     Baskets,  and  pincushions,  and  fans." 

"  I  should  like  a  basket  well  enough — a  little  one— if  they're  pretty." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they're  pretty,  you'll  see."  And  she  said  something  to  one  of  the 
children,  in  her  own  dialect.     He  went  off,  in  compliance,  to  the  tents. 

While  he  was  gone,  Emma  looked  at  the  other  child,  and  pronounced  it  very 
handsome ;  but  without  touching  it,  for  the  little  savage  was  in  the  last  degree 
unclean.  The  woman  doggedly  continued  her  work,  examining  Emma's  person 
from  head  to  foot,  and  staring  at  her  dress,  her  hands,  and  her  rings. 

In  a  few  moments  the  child  came  back  with  a  number  of  baskets  strung 
together,  followed  by  an  old  woman,  apparently  the  mother  of  the  first.  Emma 
looked  over  the  baskets,  selected  a  pretty  one,  and  took  out  her  purse  to  pay 
for  it.  The  price  was  a  dollar,  but  Emma  had  nothing  smaller  than  a  two-dollar 
note,  and  the  woman  professed  herself  unable  to  give  change. 

"Give  her  the  money,"  said  the  old  woman,  "and,  for  the  difference,  I'll  tel. 
your  fortune." 

Emma  looked  at  her,  hesitating.  She  was  a  repulsive  old  squaw,  with  sullen, 
black  eyes,  and  her  swarthy  face  hatched  across  with  a  myriad  wrinkles. 

The  younger  woman  saw  that  Emma  looked  a  little  frightened,  and  said 
something  in  her  barbarous  native  gutturals  to  her  companion.  The  latter 
retorted,  and  the  other  burst  out  into  a  laugh. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  I'll  tell  your  fortune."  And, 
before  Emma  found  time  to  resist,  she  came  and  took  hold  of  her  left  hand. 
She  held  it  awhile,  with  the  back  upwards,  looking  at  its  fair  surface,  and  at  the 
diamonds  on  her  third  finger.  Then,  turning  up  the  palm,  she  began  to  mutter 
and  grumble.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  speak,  Emma  saw  her  look  half-defiantly 
at  some  one  apparently  behind  her.  Turning  about,  she  saw  that  her  husband 
had  come  up  unperceived.  She  felt  relieved.  The  woman  had  a  horribly  vicious 
look,  and  she  exhaled,  moreover,  a  strong  odor  of  whiskey.  Of  this  David 
immediately  became  sensible. 

"  What  is  she  doing  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  wife. 
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"  Don't  you  see.     She's  telling  my  fortune." 

"  What  has  she  told  you." 

"  Nothing  yet.     She  seems  to  be  waiting  for  it  to  come  to  her." 

The  squaw  looked  at  David  cunningly,  and  David  returned  her  gaze  with  ill- 
concealed  disgust.  "  She'll  have  to  wait  a  long  time,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  She 
has  been  drinking." 

He  had  lowered  his  voice,  but  the  woman  heard  him.  The  other  began  to 
laugh,  and  said  something  in  her  own  tongue  to  her  mother.  The  latter  still 
kept  Emma's  hand  and  remained  silent. 

"  This  your  husband  ?  "  she  said,  at  last,  nodding  at  David. 

Emma  nodded  assent.  The  woman  again  examined  her  hand.  "  Within  the 
year,"  she  said,  "you'll  be  a  mother." 

"  That's  wonderful  news,"  said  David.     "  Is  it  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  hard  at  David.  "A  girl,"  she  said.  And  then  she 
transferred  her  eyes  to  Emma's  palm. 

"  Well,  is  that  all  ?  "  said  Emma. 

"She'll  be  sick." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  David.     "And  we'll  send  for  the  doctor." 

"  The  doctor  '11  do  no  good." 

"  Then  we  shall  send  for  another,"  said  Emma,  laughing — but  not  without  an 
effort. 

"  He'll  do  no  good.     She'll  die." 

The  young  squaw  began  to  laugh  again.  Emma  drew  her  hand  away,  and 
looked  at  her  husband.  He  was  a  little  pale,  and  Emma  put  her  hand  into  his 
arm. 

"We're  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information,"  said  David.  "At 
what  age  is  our  little  girl  to  die  .'* " 

"  Oh,  very  young." 

"  How  young  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  young."  The  old  woman  seemed  indisposed  to  commit  herself 
further,  and  David  led  his  wife  away. 

"Well,"  said  Emma,  "she  gave  us  a  good  dollar's  worth." 

"  I  think,"  said  David,  "  she  had  been  giving  herself  a  good  dollar's  worth. 
She  was  full  of  liquor." 

From  this  assurance  Emma  drew  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come  a  good  deal 
of  comfort.  As  for  David,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
prophecy. 

The  next  day  they  went  back  to  town.  Emma  found  her  house  all  that  she 
had  desired,  and  her  lavender  silk  not  a  shade  too  pale,  nor  her  train  an  inch  too 
short.  The  winter  came  and  went,  and  she  was  still  a  very  happy  woman. 
The  spring  arrived,  the  summer  drew  near,  and  her  happiness  increased.  She 
became  the  mother  of  a  little  girl. 

For  some  time  after  the  child  was  born  Emma  was  confined  to  her  room. 
She  used  to  sit  with  the  infant  on  her  lap,  nursing  her,  counting  her  breathings, 
wondering  whether  she  would  be  pretty.  David  was  at  his  place  of  business, 
with  his  head  full  of  figures.  A  dozen  times  Emma  recurred  to  the  old  woman's 
prophecy,  sometimes  with  a  tremor,  sometimes  with  indifference,  sometimes 
almost  with  defiance.  Then,  she  declared  that  it  was  silly  to  remember  it.  A 
tipsy  old  squaw — a  likely  providence  for  her  precious  child.  She  was,  perhaps, 
dead  herself  by  this  time.     Nevertheless,  her  prophecy  was  odd  ;  she  seemed  so 
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positive.  And  the  other  woman  laughed  so  disagreeably.  Emma  had  not  for- 
gotten that  laugh.  She  might  well  laugh,  with  her  own  lusty  little  savages 
beside  her. 

The  first  day  that  Emma  left  her  room,  one  evening,  at  dinner,  she  couldn't 
help  asking  her  husband  whether  he  remembered  the  Indian  woman's  prediction. 
David  was  taking  a  glass  of  wine.     He  nodded. 

"  You  see  it's  half  come  true,"  said  Emma.     "A  little  girl." 

"My  dear,"  said  David,  "one  would  think  you  believed  it." 

"Of  course  she'll  be  sick,"  said  Emma.     "We  must  expect  that." 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear,"  pursued  David,  "  that  it's  a  little  girl  because  that 
venerable  person  said  so  ?  " 

"Why  no,  of  course  not.     It's  only  a  coincidence." 

"Well,  then,  if  it's  merely  a  coincidence,  we  may  let  it  rest.  If  the  old 
woman's  dictum  was  a  real  prediction,  we  may  also  let  it  rest.  That  it  has  half 
come  true  lessens  the  chances  for  the  other  half." 

The  reader  may  detect  a  flaw  in  David's  logic ;  but  it  was  quite  good  enough 
for  Emma.  She  lived  upon  it  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  in  a  manner 
put  to  the  test. 

It  were  certainly  incorrect  to  say  that  Emma  guarded  and  cherished  her  little 
girl  any  the  more  carefully  by  reason  of  the  old  woman's  assurance  ;  her  natural 
affection  was  by  itself  a  guaranty  of  perfect  vigilance.  But  perfect  vigilance  is 
not  infallible.  When  the  child  was  a  twelvemonth  old  it  fell  grievously  sick,  and 
for  a  week  its  little  life  hung  by  a  thread.  During  this  time  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Emma  quite  forgot  the  sad  prediction  suspended  over  the  infant's 
head ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  never  spoke  of  it  to  her  husband,  and  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  remind  her  of  it.  Finally,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  little 
girl  came  out  of  the  cruel  embrace  of  disease,  panting  and  exhausted,  but  unin- 
jured. Emma  felt  as  if  her  child  was  immortal,  and  as  if,  henceforth,  life  would 
have  no  trials  for  her.  It  was  not  till  then  that  she  thought  once  more  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  swarthy  sybil. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  her  chamber,  with  the  child  lying  asleep  in  her 
lap,  watching  the  faint  glow  of  returning  life  in  its  poor  little  wasted  cheeks. 
David  came  in  from  his  day's  labor  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Emma,  "what  our  friend  Magawisca — or  whatever  her 
name  is — would  say  to  that." 

"She  would  feel  desperately  snubbed,"  said  David.  "Wouldn't  she,  little 
transcendent  convalescent  ? "  And  he  gently  tickled  the  tip  of  his  little  girl's 
nose  with  the  end  of  his  moustache.  The  baby  softly  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
vaguely  conscious  of  her  father,  lifted  her  hand  and  languidly  clutched  his  nose. 
"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  David,  "  she's  positively  boisterous.  There's  life  in  the 
old  dog  yet." 

"  Oh,  David,  how  can  you  ? "  said  Emma.  But  she  sat  watching  her  hus- 
band and  child  with  a  placid,  gleeful  smile.  Gradually,  her  smile  grew  the  least 
bit  serious,  and  then  vanished,  though  she  still  looked  like  the  happy  woman 
that  she  was.  The  nurse  came  up  from  supper,  and  took  possession  of  the  baby. 
Emma  let  it  go,  and  remained  sitting  on  the  sofa.  When  the  nurse  had  gone 
into  the  adjoining  room,  she  laid  her  hand  in  one  of  her  husband's. 

"  David,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a  little  secret." 

"  I've  no  doubt,"  said  David,  "that  you  have  a  dozen.  You're  the  most  se- 
cretive, clandestine,  shady  sort  of  woman  I  ever  came  across." 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  merely  David's  exuberant  humor  ;  for  Em- 
ma was  the  most  communicative,  sympathetic  soul  in  the  world.  She  practised, 
in  a  quiet  way,  a  passionate  devotion  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  a  part  of  her 
religion  to  make  him  her  confidant.  She  had,  of  course,  in  strictness,  very  little 
to  confide  to  him.  But  she  confided  to  him  her  little,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
one  day  confide  to  her  what  she  was  pleased  to  believe  his  abundance. 

"  It's  not  exactly  a  secret,"  Emma  pursued  ;  "only  Pve  kept  it  so  long  that 
it  almost  seems  like  one.  You'll  think  me  very  silly,  David.  I  couldn't  bear  to 
mention  it  so  long  as  there  was  any  chance  of  truth  in  the  talk  of  that  horrible  • 
old  squaw.  But  now,  that  it's  disproved,  it  seems  absurd  to  keep  it  on  my 
mind  ;  not  that  I  really  ever  felt  it  there,  but  if  I  said  nothing  about  it,  it  was 
for  your  sake.  I'm  sure  you'll  not  mind  it ;  and  if  you  don't,  David,  I'm  sure  I 
needn't." 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  on  earth  is  coming  ?  "  said  David.  " '  If  you  don't,  I'm 
sure  I  needn't ! ' — you  make  a  man's  flesh  crawl." 

"  Why,  it's  another  prophecy,"  said  Emma. 

"Another  prophecy  ?     Let's  have  it,  then,  by  all  means." 

"  But  you  don't  mean,  David,  that  you're  going  to  believe  it  ?  " 

"  That  depends.     If  it's  to  my  advantage,  of  course  I  shall." 

"  To  your  advantage  !     Oh,  David  !  " 

"  My  dear  Emma,  prophecies  are  not  to  sneered  at.  Look  at  this  one  about 
the  baby." 

"  Look  at  the  baby,  I  should  say." 

"  Exactly.     Isn't  she  a  girl  ?  hasn't  she  been  at  death's  door  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  old  woman  made  her  go  through." 

"  Nay  ;  you've  no  imagination.  Of  course,  they  pull  off  short  of  the  catas- 
trophe ;  but  they  give  jou  a  good  deal,  by  the  way." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  since  you're  so  determined  to  believe  in  them,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  prevent  you.     I  make  you  a  present  of  this  one." 

"  Was  it  a  squaw,  this  time  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  old  Italian — a  woman  who  used  to  come  on  Saturday  mornings 
at  school  and  sell  us  sugar-plums  and  trinkets.  You  see  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Our  teachers  used  to  dislike  her ;  but  we  let  her  into  the  garden  by  a  back-gate. 
She  used  to  carry  a  little  tray,  like  a  pedler.  She  had  candy  and  cakes,  and 
kid-gloves.  One  day,  she  offered  to  tell  our  fortunes  with  cards.  She  spread 
out  her  cards  on  the  top  of  her  tray,  and  half  a  dozen  of  us  went  through  the 
ceremony.  The  rest  were  afraid.  I  believe  I  was  second.  She  told  me  a  long 
rigmarole  that  I  have  forgotten,  but  said  nothing  about  lovers  or  husbands. 
That,  of  course,  was  all  we  wanted  to  hear ;  and,  though  I  was  disappointed,  I 
was  ashamed  to  ask  any  questions.  To  the  girls  who  came  after  me,  she  prom- 
ised successively  the  most  splendid  marriages.  I  wondered  whether  I  was  to  be 
an  old  maid.  The  thought  was  horrible,  and  I  determined  to  try  and  conjure  such 
a  fate.  '  But  I  .? '  I  said,  as  she  was  going  to  put  up  her  cards  ;  '  am  I  never  to  be 
married  ? '  She  looked  at  me,  and  then  looked  over  her  cards  again.  I  suppose 
she  wished  to  make  up  for  her  neglect.  *  Ah,  you.  Miss,'  she  said — you  are  bet- 
ter off  than  any  of  them.  You  are  to  marry  twice  ! '  Now,  my  dear,"  Emma 
added,  "  make  the  most  of  that."  And  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  husband's 
shoulder  and  looked  in  his  face,  smiling. 

But  David  smiled  not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  grave.  Hereupon, 
Emma  put  by  her  smile,  and  looked  grave,  too.    In  fact,  she  looked  pained.    She 
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thought  it  positively  unkind  of  David  to  take  her  little  story  in  such  stiff  fashion 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  David. 

"  It's  very  silly,"  said  Emma.     "I'm  sorry  I  told  you,  David." 

"I'm  very  glad.  It's  extremely  curious.  Listen,  and  you'll  see — I,  too,  have 
a  secret,  Emma."  , 

"  Nay,  I  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  said  Emma. 

"  You  shall  hear  it,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  never  mentioned  it  before, 
simply  because  I  had  forgotten  it — utterly  forgotten  it.  But  your  story  calls  it 
back  to  my  memory.  I,  too,  once  had  my  fortune  told.  It  was  neither  a  squaw 
nor  a  gypsy.  It  was  a  young  lady,  in  company.  I  forget  her  name.  L  was 
less  than  twenty.  It  was  at  a  party,  and  she  was  telling  people's  fortunes.  She 
had  cards  ;  she  pretended  to  have  a  gift  I  don't  know  what  I  had  been  saying. 
I  suppose  that,  as  boys  of  that  age  are  fond  of  doing,  I  had  been  showing  off  my 
wit  at  the  expense  of  married  life.  I  remember  a  young  lady  introducing  me  to 
this  person,  and  saying  that  here  was  a  young  man  who  declared  he  never  would 
marry.  Was  it  true  ?  She  looked  at  her  cards,  and  said  that  it  was  completely 
false,  and  that  I  should  marry  twice.  The  company  began  to  laugh.  I  was 
mortified.  *Why  don't  you  say  three  times  ?'  I  said.  'Because,'  answered  the 
young  lady, '  my  cards  say  only  twice.' "  David  had  got  up  from  the  sofa,  and 
stood  before  his  wife.     "  Don't  you  think  it's  curious  .'' "  he  said. 

"  Curious  enough.     One  would  say  you  thought  it  something  more." 

"You  know,  continued  David,  "we  can't  both  marry  twice." 

" '  You  know,' "  cried  Emma,  "  Bravo,  my  dear.  *  You  know '  is  delightful. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  withdraw  and  give  you  a  chance." 

David  looked  at  his  wife,  half  surprised  at  the  bitterness  of  her  words.  He 
was  apparently  on  the  point  of  making  some  conciliatory  speech  ;  but  he  seemed 
forcibly  struck,  afresh,  with  the  singular  agreement  of  the  two  predictions. 
"Upon  my  soul!"  he  said,  "it's  preternaturally  odd  !  "  He  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

Emma  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  sat  silent  Then,  after  a  few  moments  : 
"  For  my  part,"  she  said,  "  I  think  it's  extremely  disagreeable  !  "  Overcome  by 
the  effort  to  speak,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Her  husband  again  placed  himself  at  her  side.  He  still  took  the  humorous 
view  of  the  case — on  the  whole,  perhaps,  indiscreetly.  "  Come,  Emma,"  he 
said,  "  dry  your  tears,  and  consult  your  memory.  Are  you  sure  you've  never 
been  married  before  .'' " 

Emma  shook  off  his  caresses  and  got  up.  Then,  suddenly  turning  around, 
she  said,  with  vehemence,  "  And  you,  sir  ?  " 

For  an  answer  David  laughed  afresh ;  and  then,  looking  at  his  wife  a  mo- 
ment, he  rose  and  followed  her.  "  Oil  diable  la  jalousie  va-t-elle  se  nicherf"  he 
cried.  He  put  his  arm  about  her,  she  yielded,  and  he  kissed  her.  At  this 
moment  a  little  wail  went  up  from  the  baby  in  the  neighboring  room.  Emma 
hastened  away. 

Where,  indeed,  as  David  had  asked,  will  jealousy  stow  herself  away  ?  In 
what  odd,  unlikely  comers  will  she  turn  up  1  She  made  herself  a  nest  in  poor 
Emma's  innocent  heart,  and,  at  her  leisure,  she  lined  and  feathered  it  The 
little'  scene  I  have  just  described  left  neither  party,  indeed,  as  it  found  them. 
David  had  kissed  his  wife  and  shown  the  folly  of  her  tears,  but  he  had  not  taken 
back  his  story.  For  ten  years  he  hadn't  thought  of  it ;  but,  now  that  he  had 
been  reminded  of  it,  he  was  quite  unable  to  dismiss  it  from  his  thoughts.     It 
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besieged  him,  and  harassed  and  distracted  him  ;  it  thrust  itself  into  his  mind 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments  ;  it  buzzed  in  his  ears  and  danced  among  the 
columns  of  figures  in  his  great  folio  account  books.  Sometimes  the  young 
lady's  prediction  conjoined  itself  with  a  prodigious  array  of  numerals,  and 
roamed  away  from  its  modest  place  among  the  units  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. David  read  himself  a  million  times  a  husband.  But,  after  all,  as  he 
reflected,  the  oddity  was  not  in  his  having  been  predestined,  according  to  the 
young  lady,  to  marry  twice  ;  but  in  poor  Emma  having  drawn  exactly  the  same 
lot.  It  was  a  conflict  of  oracles.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  although 
now,  of  course,  quite  impracticable,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  was  more  to 
be  trusted.  For  how  under  the  sun  could  both  have  revealed  the  truth  ?  The 
utmost  ingenuity  was  powerless  to  reconcile  their  mutual  incompatibility. 
Could  either  of  the  soothsayers  have  made  her  statement  in  a  figurative  sense  .'* 
It  seemed  to  David  that  this  was  to  fancy  them  a  grain  too  wise.  The  simplest 
solution — except  not  to  think  of  the  matter  at  all,  which  he  couldn't  bring  him- 
self to  accomplish — was  to  fancy  that  each  of  the  prophecies  nullified  the  other, 
and  that  when  he  became  Emma's  husband,  their  counterfeit  destinies  had  been 
put  to  confusion. 

Emma  found  it  quite  impossible  to  take  the  matter  so  easily.  She  pondered  it 
night  and  day  for  a  month.  She  admitted  that  the  prospect  of  a  second  marriage 
was,  of  necessity,  unreal  for  one  of  them ;  but  her  heart  ached  to  discover  for 
which  of  them  it  was  real.  She  had  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  Indian's  threat ; 
but  she  found  it  impossible  to  laugh  at  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  David's 
promised  fate  with  her  own.  That  it  was  absurd  and  illogical  made  it  only  the 
more  painful.  It  filled  her  life  with  a  horrible  uncertainty.  It  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  whether  or  no  the  silly  gossip  of  a  couple  of  jugglers  was,  on  either 
side,  strictly  fulfilled  ;  yet  there  was  some  dark  cloud  hanging  over  their  mar- 
riage. Why  should  an  honest  young  couple  have  such  strange  things  said  of 
them  }  Why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  read  such  an  illegible  riddle  ?  Em- 
ma repented  bitterly  of  having  told  her  secret.  And  yet,  too,  she  rejoiced  ;  for  it 
was  a  dreadful  thought  that  David,  unprompted  to  reveal  his  own  adventure 
should  have  kept  such  a  dreadful  occurrence  locked  up  in  his  breast,  shedding, 
Heaven  knows  what  baleful  influence,  on  her  life  and  fortunes.  Now  she  could 
live  it  down ;  she  could  combat  it,  laugh  at  it.  And  David,  too,  could  do 
as  much  for  the  mysterious  prognostic  of  his  own  extinction.  Never  had 
Emma's  fancy  been  so  active.  She  placed  the  two  faces  of  her  destiny  in  every 
conceivable  light.  At  one  moment,  she  imagined  that  David  might  succumb  to 
the  pressure  of  his  fancied  destiny,  and  leave  her  a  widow,  free  to  marry  again  ; 
and  at  another  that  he  would  grow  enamored  of  the  thought  of  obeying  his  own 
oracle,  and  crush  her  to  death  by  the  masculine  vigor  of  his  will.  Then,  again, 
she  felt  as  if  her  owh  will  were  strong,  and  as  if  she  bore  on  her  head  the  pro- 
tecting hand  of  fate.  Love  was  much,  assuredly,  but  fate  was  more.  And  here, 
indeed,  what  was  fate  but  love  ?  As  she  had  loved  David,  so  she  would  love 
another.  She  racked  her  poor  little  brain  to  conjure  up  this  future  master  of 
her  life.  But,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was  quite  in  vain.  She  could  not  forget  David. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  guilty.  And  then  she  thought  of  David,  and  wondered 
whether  he  was  guilty,  too — whether  he  was  dreaming  of  another  woman. 

In  this  way  it  was  that  Emma  became  jealous.     That  she  was  a  very  silly 
girl  I  don't  pretend  to  deny.     I  have  expressly  said  that  she  was  a  person  of  a 
very  simple  make  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  her  old  straightforward  con 
fidence  in  her  husband,  was  that  of  her  present  suspicion  and  vagaries. 
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From  the  moment  that  Emma  became  jealous,  the  household  angel  of  peace 
shook  its  stainless  wings  and  took  a  melancholy  flight.  Emma  immediately  be- 
trayed herself.  She  accused  her  husband  of  indifference,  and  of  preferring  the 
society  of  other  women.  Once  she  told  him  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased.  It 
was  a  propos  of  an  evening  party,  to  which  they  had  both  been  asked.  During 
the  afternoon,  while  David  was  still  at  his  business,  the  baby  had  been  taken 
sick,  and  Emma  had  written  a  note  to  say  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  come. 
When  David  returned,  she  told  him  of  her  note,  and  he  laughed  and  said  that  he 
wondered  whether  their  intended  hostess  would  fancy  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
hold  the  baby.  For  his  part,  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  go  ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  he  appeared,  dressed.     Emma  looked  at  him,  pale  and  indignant. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "you're  right.     Make  the  most  of  your  time." 

These  were  horrible  words,  and,  as  was  natural,  they  made  a  vast  breach 
between  the  husband  and  wife. 

Once  in  awhile  Emma  felt  an  impulse  to  take  her  revenge,  and  look  for  hap- 
piness in  society,  and  in  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  agreeable  men.  But  she 
never  went  very  far.  Such  happiness  seemed  but  a  troubled  repose,  and  the 
world  at  large  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  her  husband. 

David,  on  his  side,  went  much  further.  He  was  gradually  transformed  from 
a  quiet,  home-keeping,  affectionate  fellow,  into  a  nervous,  restless,  querulous  man 
of  pleasure,  a  diner-out  and  a  haunter  of  clubs  and  theatres.  From  the  moment 
that  he  detected  their  influence  on  his  life,  he  had  been  unable  to  make  light  of 
the  two  prophecies.  Then  one,  now  the  other,  dominated  his  imagination,  and, 
in  either  event,  it  was  impossible  to  live  as  he  would  have  lived  in  ignorance. 
Sometimes,  at  the  thought  of  an  early  death,  he  was  seized  with  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  world,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  plunge  into  worldly  joys.  At 
other  moments,  thinking  of  his  wife's  possible  death,  and  of  her  place  being 
taken  by  another  woman,  he  felt  a  fierce  and  unnatural  impatience  of  all  further 
delay  in  the  evolution  of  events.  He  wished  to  annihilate  the  present.  To  live 
in  expectation  so  acute  and  so  feverish  was  not  to  live.  Poor  David  was  occa- 
sionally tempted  by  desperate  expedients  to  kill  time.  Gradually  the  perpetual 
oscillation  from  one  phase  of  his  destiny  to  the  other,  and  the  constant  change 
from  passionate  exaltation  to  equally  morbid  depression,  induced  a  state  of  chronic 
excitement,  not  far  removed  from  insanity. 

At  about  this  moment  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  unmarried  woman 
whom  I  may  call  Julia — a  very  charming,  superior  person,  of  a  character  to  exert 
a  healing,  soothing  influence  upon  his  troubled  spirit.  In  the  course  of  time,  he 
told  her  the  story  of  his  domestic  revolution.  At  first,  she  was  very  much 
amused ;  she  laughed  at  him,  and  called  him  superstitious,  fantastic,  and  puerile. 
But  he  took  her  levity  so  ill,  that  she  changed  her  tactics,  and  humored  his  de- 
lusion. 

It  seemed  to  her,  however,  that  his  case  was  serious,  and  that,  if  some  attempt 
were  not  made  to  arrest  his  growing  alienation  from  his  wife,  the  happiness  of 
both  parlies  might  depart  forever.  She  believed  that  the  flimsy  ghost  of  their 
mysterious  future  could  be  effectually  laid  only  by  means  of  a  reconciliation. 
She  doubted  that  their  love  was  dead  and  gone.  It  was  only  dormant.  If  slie 
might  once  awaken  it,  she  would  retire  with  a  light  heart,  and  leave  it  lord  of  the 
house. 

So,  without  informing  David  of  her  intention,  Julia  ventured  to  call  upon 
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Emma,  with  whom  she  had  no  personal  acquaintance.  She  hardly  knew  what 
she  should  say ;  she  would  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  she  merely 
wished  to  kindle  a  ray  of  light  in  the  young  wife's  darkened  household.  Emma 
she  fancied,  was  a  simple,  sensitive  person ;  she  would  be  quickly  moved  by 
proffered  kindness. 

But,  although  she  was  unacquainted  with  Emma,  the  young  wife  had  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  Julia.  She  had  had  her  pointed  out  to  her  in  public.  Julia 
was  handsome.  Emma  hated  her.  She  thought  of  her  as  her  husband's 
temptress  and  evil  genius.  She  assured  herself  that  they  were  longing  for  her 
death,  so  that  they  might  marry.  Perhaps  he  was  already  her  lover.  Doubtless 
they  would  be  glad  to  kill  her.  In  this  way  it  was  that,  instead  of  finding  a 
gentle,  saddened,  sensitive  person,  Julia  found  a  bitter,  scornful  woman,  infuri- 
ated by  a  sense  of  insult  and  injury.  Julia's  visit  seemed  to  Emma  the  climax 
of  insolence.  She  refused  to  listen  to  her.  Her  courtesy,  her  gentleness,  her 
attempt  at  conciliation,  struck  her  as  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  Finally,  losing  all 
self-control,  she  called  her  a  very  hard  name. 

Then  Julia,  who  had  a  high  temper  of  her  own,  plucked  up  a  spirit,  and 
struck  a  blow  for  her  dignity — a  blow,  however,  which  unfortunately  rebounded 
on  David.  "  I  had  steadily  refused,  Madam,"  she  said,  "  to  believe  that  you  are 
a  fool.     But  you  quite  persuade  me." 

With  these  words  she  withdrew.  But  it  mattered  little  to  Emma  whether 
she  remained  or  departed.  She  was  conscious  only  of  one  thing,  that  David 
had  called  her  a  fool  to  another  woman.  "A  fool  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Truly  I  have 
been.     But  I  shall  be  no  longer." 

She  immediately  made  her  preparations  for  leaving  her  husband's  house,  and 
when  David  came  home  he  found  her  with  her  child  and  a  servant  on  the  point 
of  departure.  She  told  him  in  a  few  words  that  she  was  going  to  her  mother's, 
that  in  his  absence  he  had  employed  persons  to  insult  her  in  her  own  house,  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  seek  protection  in  her  family.  David  offered  no 
resistance.  He  made  no  attempt  to  resent  her  accusation.  He  was  prepared 
for  anything.     It  was  fate. 

Emma  accordingly  went  to  her  mother's.  She  was  supported  in  this  extra- 
ordinary step,  and  in  the  long  months  of  seclusion  which  followed  it,  by  an  exalted 
sense  of  her  own  comparative  integrity  and  virtue.  She,  at  least,  had  been  a 
faithful  wife.  She  had  endured,  she  had  been  patient.  Whatever  her  destiny 
might  be,  she  had  made  no  indecent  attempt  to  anticipate  it.  More  than  ever  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  little  girl.  The  comparative  repose  and  freedom  of  her 
life  gave  her  almost  a  feeling  of  happiness.  She  felt  that  deep  satisfaction  which 
comes  upon  the  spirit  when  it  has  purchased  contentment  at  the  expense  of 
reputation.  There  was  now,  at  least,  no  falsehood  in  her  life.  She  neither 
valued  her  marriage  nor  pretended  to  value  it. 

As  for  David,  he  saw  little  of  any  one  but  Julia.  Julia,  I  have  said,  was  a 
woman  of  great  merit  and  of  perfect  generosity.  She  very  soon  ceased  to  resent 
the  check  she  had  received  from  Emma,  and  not  despairing,  still,  of  seeing  peace 
once  more  established  in  the  young  man's  household,  she  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  keep  David  by  her  influence  in  as  sane  and  unperverted  a  state  of 
mind  as  circumstances  would  allow.  "She  may  hate  me,"  thought  JuHa,  "but 
I'll  keep  him  for  her."  Julia's,  you  see,  in  all  this  business  was  the  only  wise 
head. 

David  took  his  own  view  of  their  relations.     "  I  shall  certainly  see  you  as 
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often  as  I  wish,"  he  declared.  "  I  shall  take  consolation  where  I  find  it.  She 
has  her  child — her  mother.  Does  she  begrudge  me  a  friend  ?  She  may  thank 
her  stars  I  don't  take  to  drink  or  to  play." 

For  six  months  David  saw  nothing  of  his  wife.  Finally,  one  evening,  when 
he  was  at  Julia's  house,  he  received  this  note  : 

"  Your  daughter  died  this  morning,  after  several  hours'  suffering.  She  will  be  buried 
to-morrow  morning.  E." 

David  handed  the  note  to  Julia.     "  After  all,"  he  said,  "  she  was  right." 

"  Who  was  right,  my  poor  friend  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

"  The  old  squaw.     We  cried  out  too  soon." 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law.  The  servant, 
recognizing  him,  ushered  him  into  the  room  in  which  the  remains  of  his  poor 
little  girl  lay,  ready  for  burial.  Near  the  darkened  window  stood  his  mother-in- 
law,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman — a  certain  Mr.  Clark — whom  David 
recognized  as  a  favorite  clergyman  of  his  wife,  and  whom  he  had  never  liked. 
The  lady,  on  his  entrance,  made  him  a  very  grand  curtsy — if,  indeed,  that 
curtsy  may  be  said  to  come  within  the  regulations  which  govern  salutations  of 
this  sort,  in  which  the  head  is  tossed  up  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  depressed 
— and  swept  out  of  the  room.  David  bowed  to  the  clergyman,  and  went  and 
looked  at  the  little  remnant  of  mortality  which  had  once  been  his  daughter. 
After  a  decent  interval,  Mr.  Clark  ventured  to  approach  him. 

"  You  have  met  with  a  great  trial,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman. 

David  assented  in  silence. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Mr.  Clark, "  it  is  sent,  like  all  trials,  to  remind  us  of 
our  feeble  and  dependent  condition — to  purge  us  of  pride  and  stubbornness — to 
make  us  search  our  hearts  and  see  whether  we  have  not  by  chance  allowed  the 
noisome  weeds  of  folly  to  overwhelm  and  suffocate  the  modest  flower  of  wisdom." 

That  Mr.  Clark  had  deliberately  prepared  this  speech,  with  a  view  to  the 
occasion,  I  should  hesitate  to  affirm.  Gentlemen  of  his  profession  have  these 
little  parcels  of  sentiment  ready  to  their  hands.  But  he  was,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  Emma's  estrangement  from  her  husband  (although  not  with  its  original 
motives),  and,  like  a  man  of  genuine  feeling,  he  imagined  that  under  the  softening 
action  of  a  common  sorrow,  their  two  hardened  hearts  might  be  made  to  melt 
and  again  to  flow  into  one.  "  The  more  we  lose,  my  friend,"  he  pursued,  "  the 
more  we  should  cherish  and  value  what  is  left." 

"  You  speak  to  very  good  purpose,  sir,"  said  David ;  "  but  I,  unfortunately, 
have  nothing  left." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Emma  came  in — pale,  and  clad  in 
black.  She  stopped,  apparently  unprepared  to  see  her  husband.  But,  on  David's 
turning  toward  her,  she  came  forward. 

David  felt  as  if  Heaven  had  sent  an  angel  to  give  the  lie  to  his  last  words. 
His  face  flushed — first  with  shame,  and  then  with  joy.  He  put  out  his  arms. 
Emma  halted  an  instant,  struggling  with  her  pride,  and  looked  at  the  clergy- 
man. He  raised  his  hand,  with  a  pious  sacramental  gesture,  and  she  fell  on  her 
husband's  neck. 

The  clergyman  took  hold  of  David's  hand  and  pressed  it ;  and,  although,  as 
I  have  said,  the  young  man  had  never  been  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  Clark,  he 
devoutly  returned  the  pressure. 
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"Well,"  said  Julia,  a  fortnight  later — for  in  the  interval  Emma  had  been 
brought  to  consent  to  her  husband's  maintaining  his  acquaintance  with  this  lady, 
and  even  herself  to  think  her  a  very  good  sort  of  person — "  well,  I  don't  see  but 
that  the  terrible  problem  is  at  last  solved,  and  that  you  have  each  been  married 
twice." 

Henry  James,  Jr. 


TO   A  LADY, 

WITH   A   PERFECT   EAR — OF   CORN. 


IN  the  days  when  marble  beauty 
Was  worshipped  in  Homer's  land, 
Men  builded  a  fane  at  Cnidos 

To  hallow  the  Dorian  strand. 
And  Athens  gave  them  a  statue 
From  their  greatest  master's  hand. 

Aphrodite  was  their  goddess, 

When  beauty  and  goodness  were  one  ; 
Ev'n  as  now — at  times — if  seldom. 

In  forms  not  made  of  stone, 
To  be  good — we  find — and  be  lovely 

Was  not  given  to  gods  alone. 

Those  Greeks— they  had  finer  senses, 

It  is  thought,  in  those  old  days— 
Though  never  a  Ruskin  had  schooled  them 

On  grace  and  its  rules  and  its  ways — 
And  the  perfect  ear  of  Praxiteles 

Woke  a  Dorian  poet's  praise. 

Art  needs  the  poet  and  critic — 

To  make  men  understand  ; 
But  behold  an  Ear,  past  praising. 

From  a  greater  Master's  hand  ! 
Who  holds  the  spring-time  and  seed-time, 

And  the  harvest  in  command. 

The  rose  hath  a  flaw— and  the  ruby, 

Had  we  but  fine  eyes  to  see : 
My  gift — like  the  world— is  not  faultless. 

But  will  something  nearer  be, 
In  w/ thought,  to  perfection. 

When  it  cometh,  my  love,  to  thet. 

T.  W.  Parsons. 
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THE  Teche  Country  was  to  the  war  in  Louisiana  what  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley was  to  the  war  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  sort  of  back  alley,  parallel  to 
the  main  street,  in  which  the  heavy  fighting  must  go  on  ;  and  one  side  or  the 
other  was  always  running  up  or  down  the  Teche  with  the  other  side  in  full 
chase  after  it.  There  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Teche  Country  is  a  long  flat, 
hemmed  in  by  marshes  and  bayous,  which,  as  every  body  but  a  blind  man  can 
see,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  rolling  valley  bordered  by  mountains. 

In  the  Teche  Country  I  fought  in  two  engagements,  each  time  coming  off 
conqueror,  which  is  the  next  worst  thing  to  being  beaten,  inasmuch  as  it  is  al- 
most equally  sure  to  involve  you  in  that  most  terrible  physical  trial,  a  forced 
march.  I  have  fought  a  great  deal,  quite  enough  to  know  that  human  nature 
hates  to  be  shot  at ;  but  I  think  I  would  rather  take  my  chance  in  another  battle 
than  chase  Texans  again  from  Camp  Beaseland  to  Alexandria.  Aware  that  the 
phrase  "  from  Camp  Beaseland  to  Alexandria  "  means  about  as  much  to  the  or- 
dinary gentile  as  that  other  phrase  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  I  will  state  that 
the  distance  between  the  two  points  is  something  like  one  hundred  and  eight  miles. 

My  first  adventure  in  this  region  was  in  January,  1863.  Weitzel  dashed  up 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Teche  and  Atchafalaya  with  five  or  six  regiments,  scared 
Mouton  out  of  his  position  there,  smashed  the  Confederates'  new  iron-clad  gun- 
boat "  Cotton,"  and  returned  next  morning.  Although  pestered  with  cold  and 
hunger,  our  march  homeward  was  as  hilarious  as  a  bacchanal  procession.  It  was 
delightful  to  have  beaten  the  enemy,  and  it  was  delightful  to  be  on  the  way  back 
to  our  comfortable  quarters.  The  expedition  was  thus  brief  because  it  had  ful- 
filled its  object,  which  was  to  weaken  the  Confederate  naval  power  on  the  Teche, 
and  thus  enable  Banks  to  take  the  back  alley  in  his  proposed  advance  on  Port 
Hudson. 

But  why  should  he  go  by  the  back  alley  of  the  Teche  instead  of  by  the  main 
street  of  the  Mississippi  ?  Because  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  army  of 
Mouton,  or,  at  least,  to  drive  it  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  incapacitate  it  from 
attacking  New  Orleans  while  we  should  be  engaged  with  the  fortress  of  the 
bluffs.  The  story  ran  in  our  brigade  that  this  sensible  plan  originated  in  the 
,  head  of  our  own  commandant,  Weitzel.  I  believed  it  then,  and  I  have  learned 
no  better  since,  although  I  can  aflSrm  nothing.  The  reader  will  please  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  war,  not  only  before  but  after. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1863,  I  was  once  more  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Teche  and  the  Atchafalaya.  This  time  Mouton  was  there  in  strong  force,  posted 
behind  entrenchments  which  seemed  to  me  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  an  impassa- 
ble swamp  on  his  right,  and  armored  gunboats  on  his  left.  Banks's  army  was 
far  superior  in  numbers,  and  supported  as  it  was  by  a  sufficient  fleet  of  gunboats, 
could  doubtless  have  carried  the  position  ;  but  the  desirable  tiling  to  do  was  of 
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course,  not  so  much  to  beat  Mouton  as  to  bag  him,  and  so  finish  the  war  in  this 
part  of  Louisiana.  Accordingly,  by  mysterious  water  ways  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  Grover's  division  was  transported  to  Irish  Bend,  in  Mouton's  rear,  while 
Emory's  and  Weitzel's  divisions  should  amuse  him  in  front.  And  here  I  am 
tempted,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  my  article,  to  describe  this  same  amusement. 
The  first  part  of  the  joke  was  to  push  up  Weitzel's  brigade  to  draw  the  enemy's 
fire.  In  a  single  long  line,  stretching  from  the  wood  on  the  left  well  toward  the 
river  on  the  right,  the  brigade  advanced  directly  toward  the  enemy's  works, 
prostrating  or  climbing  fences,  and  struggling  amid  horrible  labyrinths  of  tangled 
sugar-cane.*  Rush  through  a  mile  of  Indian  corn,  taking  the  furrows  diagonally, 
then  imagine  yourself  three  times  as  tired  and  breathless  as  you  are,  and  you 
will  form  some  conception  of  what  it  is  to  move  in  line  through  a  canefield.  At 
first  you  valiantly  push  aside  the  tough  green  obstacles  ;  then  you  ignominiously 
dodge  under  or  around  them  ;  at  last  you  fall  down  with  your  tongue  out.  The 
ranks  are  broken  ;  the  regiment  tails  off  into  strings,  the  strongest  leading ;  the 
ground  is  strown  with  panting  soldiers  ;  the  organization  disappears. 

The  cane  once  passed,  stragglers  began  to  come  up  and  find  their  places  ;  the 
ranks  counted  off  anew  while  advancing,  and  we  had  once  more  a  regiment. 
Now  we  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  field  of  projected  amusement.  Before  us  lay 
a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  plain,  bounded  by  forests  rising  out  of  swamps, 
and  decorated  by  a  long  low  earthwork,  a  third  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  and  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Away  to  our  right  were  two  half-demolished  brick 
sugar-houses,  near  which  there  was  a  scurrying  of  dust  to-and-fro,  bespeaking  a 
skirmishing  of  cavalry. 

Otherwise  the  scene  was  one  of  perfect  quietness  and  silence  and  desertion. 

Of  a  sudden  bang,  bang,  bang,  roared  an  unseen  battery,  and  jiz,  jiz,  jiz, 
screeched  the  shells  over  over  our  heads.  Evidently  the  enemy  was  too  much 
amused  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Then  our  own  batteries  joined  in  with  their 
bang,  bang,  bang,  jiz,  jiz,  jiz,  and  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  it  was  as  disgusting 
as  a  Fourth  of  July.  The  shelling  did  not  hurt  us  a  bit,  and  consequently  did 
not  scare  us  much,  for  we  were  already  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  racket,  and 
only  took  it  hard  when  it  was  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  I  never 
assisted,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  at  a  noisier  or  a  more  harmless  bout  of  can- 
nonading. Not  a  man  in  my  regiment  was  injured,  although  the  shells  hummed 
and  cracked  and  fought  each  other  in  flights  over  our  heads,  dotting  the  sky  with 
the  little  globes  of  smoke  which  marked  their  explosions,  and  sending  buzzing 
fragments  in  all  directions. 

Meantime  our  point  was  gained ;  the  enemy  had  defined  his  position.  There 
was  a  battery  in  the  swampy  wood  on  his  right,  which  would  enfilade  an  attacking 
column,  while  on  his  left  the  same  business  would  be  performed  by  his  armored 
gunboats  in  the  Teche.  Now  came  an  order  to  take  the  brigade  to  the  rear. 
A  greenhorn  of  an  aide,  shrieking  with  excitement,  galloped  up  to  our  commander 
and  yelled  :  "  Colonel,  double-quick  your  men  out  of  range.     Double-quick  !  " 

I  remember  the  wrath  with  which  I  heard  this  order.  Run  }  Be  shot  if  T 
would  run  or  let  a  man  of  my  company  run.  The  regiment,  hearing  the  com- 
mand, had  faced  about,  and  was  going  to  the  rear  at  a  pace  which  threatened 
confusion  and  panic.  I  rushed  through  the  ranks,  drew  my  sword,  ordered, 
threatened,  and  brought  my  own  company  from  a  double-quick  down  to  the 
ordinary  marching  step.      Every  other  ofiicer,   from  the  colonel   downward, 

*  This  cane  had  been  left  ungathered  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

45 
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instinctively  did  the  same  ;  and  the  regiment  moved  off  in  a  style  which  we  con- 
sidered proper  for  the  Twelfth  Connecticut. 

That  night  we  bivouacked  with  mosquitoes,  who  drew  more  blood  than 
the  cannonade  of  the  afternoon.  Next  morning  the  heavy  guns  of  the  opposing 
gunboats  opened  a  game  of  long  bowls,  in  which  the  Parrotts  of  the  Twenty-first 
Indiana  took  a  part,  sending  loud-whispering  shells  into  the  farthest  retreats 
of  the  enemy.  At  ten,  the  whole  army,  three  lines  deep,  and  stretching  across 
the  river — a  fine  martial  spectacle — advanced  slowly  through  the  canefields  toward 
the  entrenchments.  Marching  in  my  proper  position,  in  the  front  rank  of  my 
company,  and  next  to  the  regimental  colors,  I  felt  myself  to  be  an  undesirably 
conspicuous  person,  as  we  came  out  upon  the  open  ground  in  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  received  the  first  discharge  of  their  artillery.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  take  the 
lead  in  battle,  but  all  the  same  it  is  uncomfortable.  The  first  cannon-shot  which 
I  noticed  struck  the  ground  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  front  of  our  color-guard,  threw 
up  the  ploughed  soil  in  a  little  cloud,  leaped  a  hundred  feet  behind  the  regiment* 
and  went  bounding  off  to  the  rear. 

"  That's  bad  for  the  fellows  behind  us,"  I  said  to  my  men,  with  that  smile 
which  a  hero  puts  on  when  he  makes  the  best  he  can  of  battle,  meantime  wishing 
himself  at  home. 

The  next  shot  struck  within  thirty  feet  of  the  line,  and  also  went  jumping  and 
whistling  rearward.  They  were  evidently  aiming  at  the  colors,  and  that  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  aiming  at  me. 

"  You'll  fetch  him  next  time,"  I  thought,  grimly ;  and  so,  doubtless,  thought 
hundreds  of  others,  each  for  himself. 

But  at  this  moment  one  of  our  own  batteries  opened  with  great  violence,  and 
evidently  shook  the  nerves  of  the  enemy's  gunners,  for  tlieir  next  shot  screeched 
over  the  colors,  and  first  struck  the  ground  far  in  rear  of  the  regiment,  and  there- 
after they  never  recovered  their  at  first  dangerously  accurate  range.  Now  came 
an  order  to  the  infantry  to  halt  and  lie  down,  and  no  veteran  will  need  to  be  told 
that  we  obeyed  it  promptly.  I  never  knew  that  order  to  be  disregarded  on  a 
field  of  battle,  not  even  by  the  most  inexperienced  and  insubordinate  of  troops, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  already  running. 

The  battle  of  Camp  Beaseland  was  an  artillery  duel  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces 
on  a  side,  lasting  hotly  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  a 
dash  of  infantry  charging  and  heavy  musketry  on  either  flank,  and  a  dribble  of 
skirmishing  along  the  whole  hne.  Where  we  were  it  was  all  artillery  and  skirmish- 
ing, noisy,  and  lively  enough,  but  by  no  means  murderous.  Bainbridge's  regular 
battery  on  our  right  pitched  into  a  Louisiana  battery  on  our  front  left,  and  a  little 
beyond  it  a  battery  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana  pounded  away  at  the  Confederate 
gunboats  and  at  an  advanced  earthwork.  The  loud  metallic  spang  of  the  brass 
howitzers,  the  dull  thud  of  the  iron  Parrotts,  and  the  shrieking  and  cracking  of 
the  enemy's  shells,  made  up  a  charivari  long  to  be  remembered. 

Meantime,  companies  had  moved  out  here  and  there  from  the  line  of  infantry 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  advanced  to  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
breastworks,  and  opened  fire.  This  drew  out  the  Rebel  musketry,  and  made 
things  hotter  than  ever.  The  order  to  lie  low  passed  along,  and  we  did  the  best 
we  could  with  the  cane-hills,  wishing  that  they  were  bigger.  As  I  lay  on  my 
side  behind  one  of  these  six-inch  fortifications,  chewing  the  hard-tack  which  was 
my  only  present  creature  comfort,  several  balls  cut  the  low  weeds  which  over- 
hung me.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stunning  racket  and  the  quantity  of  lead  and 
iron  flying  about,  our  loss  was  very  small. 
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Nor  could  the  enemy  have  suffered  more  severely,  except  on  our  left. 
There  the  Seventy-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New  York,  drawn  up 
in  the  swampy  wood  which  at  that  point  separated  the  two  armies,  repulsed  with 
a  close  volley  of  musketry  a  swarm  of  Texans  who  attempted  to  ford  the  morass 
and  turn  our  flank.  There,  too,  the  heaviest  fire  of  our  batteries  was  concen- 
trated, and  made  havoc,  as  I  afterward  heard,  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  An  officer 
of  one  of  our  skirmishing  companies,  whose  position  enabled  him  to  see  this  part 
of  the  enemy's  line,  assured  me,  with  a  jocose  exaggeration  founded  on  fact,  that 
"  the  air  was  full  of  horses'  tails  and  bits  of  harness."  But,  in  a  general  way, 
there  was  very  little  slaughter  for  the  amount  of  powder  expended.  We  were 
not  fighting  our  hardest ;  we  were  merely  amusing  the  enemy.  The  only  serious 
work  done  was  to  smash  one  or  two  of  his  gunboats.  Meanwhile,  it  was  hoped 
that  Grover  was  gaining  Mouton's  rear  and  so  posting  himself  as  to  render 
escape  impossible. 

An  officer,  major  of  a  Texas  regiment,  as  I  was  told  by  prisoners,  attracted 
the  notice  of  both  armies  by  riding  from  left  to  right  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion in  full  view  of  our  line.  He  was  behind  the  entrenchment,  it  is  true,  but 
that  was  little  more  than  a  rifle-pit  and  hardly  concealed  the  legs  of  his  horse. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  staff  officer  engaged  in  carrying  orders  to  the  battery  in 
the  wood.  As  he  came  back  on  his  perilous  mission  every  skirmisher  fired  at 
him,  and  many  men  in  the  Hne  of  battle  added  their  bullets  to  the  deadly  flight 
which  sought  his  life,  while  all  our  brigade  watched  him  with  breathless  interest. 
Directly  in  front  of  me  the  horse  reared  ;  the  rider  dismounted  and  seemed  to 
examine  him  ;  then,  remounting,  cantered  a  few  yards  ;  then,  leaned  backwards 
and  slid  to  the  ground.  Away  went  the  horse,  wildly,  leaving  his  gallant  master 
dead. 

About  five  o'clock  an  order  arrived  to  move  out  of  range  of  fire.  The 
skirmishers  came  in ;  the  men  rose  and  took  their  places  in  hne  ;  and  we 
marched  slowly  back  to  our  position  of  the  morning.  During  the  night  we  fought 
mosquitos,  not  with  the  idea  of  amusing  them,  but  in  deadly  earnest.  During 
the  night,  also,  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  pickets,  a  greenhorn  of  some  nine- 
months'  regiment,  distinguished  himself  by  an  exhibition  of  the  minimum  of 
native  military  genius.  Early  in  the  morning  he  reported  to  Weitzel  that  the 
enemy  had  vacated  their  position. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  demanded  the  the  startled  general. 

"  I  heard  their  artillery  going  off  about  two  o'clock." 

"  Good  God,  sir  !  why  didn't  you  inform  me  of  it  immediately  ? " 

"  Why,  General,  I  thought  that  was  just  what  you  wanted ;  and  I  didn't  like 
to  disturb  you  after  such  a  hard  day's  work." 

Thus  collapsed  the  plan  by  which  we  were  to  stick  like  a  burr  to  the  enemy 
and  pitch  into  his  rear  whenever  he  should  attempt  to  force  his  way  through 
Grover.  Sling  blankets  and  shoulder  arms  was  the  order  now,  and  we  set  off 
on  our  long  chase  to  Alexandria.  Mouton  had  gained  five  or  six  hours  the  start 
of  us,  and  Texans  on  horseback  can  travel  faster  than  Yankees  on  foot,  so  that, 
although  we  marched  furiously  that  hot  day,  making  twenty-four  miles  before 
nightfall,  Grover  had  finished  his  battle  long  before  we  reached  him.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  ordered  to  the  wrong  place,  he  had  gone  to  the 
wrong  place.  He  had  posted  himself  on  one  of  two  parallel  roads,  instead  of 
where  the  two  met  in  one,  affording  him  a  chance  to  fight  decisively.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  sidelong  battle,  both  sides  suffering,  but  the  enemy  escaping. 
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Forward  at  full  speed  the  next  day  and  the  day  after,  scurrying  and  popping 
of  cavalry  in  the  front,  as  our  van  skirmished  with  their  rear.  At  times  a  great 
distant  dust,  showing  how  close  we  were  upon  the  Rebel  flight.  It  is  a  solemn 
and  menacing  phenomenon,  the  dust  of  a  marching  enemy,  but  more  particularly 
so,  of  course,  when  it  is  advancing  upon  you.  The  smoke  of  burning  cotton 
streaked  the  day,  and  the  flare  of  it  luridly  starred  the  night ;  for  even  in  his 
haste  Mouton  was  determined  that  no  fraction  of  the  "financial  king  should  fall  to 
the  Yankees,  Stragglers  in  gray  and  butternut  dropped  back  among  us  with 
pacific  waving  of  caps  and  handkerchiefs ;  for  although  we  could  not  catch  the 
Texan  horsemen,  we  were  marching  the  Louisiana  infantry  to  tatters.  It  seemed 
like  meeting  old  friends  to  come  across  the  fellows  of  the  Crescent  regiment, 
whom  we  had  encountered  six  months  before  at  Labadieville,  or  Georgia  Landing. 
Shouts  of  recognition  took  place,  gayer  on  our  side  than  on  theirs.  They  told 
us  that  their  officers  were  driving  the  men  on  with  drawn  sabres,  or  the  whole 
force  would  have  gone  to  pieces  under  the  exhaustion  of  the  retreat.  Mightily 
encouraged  by  these  statements,  we  blistered  our  soles  with  renewed  energy. 

Oh,  the  horrors  of  marching  on  blistered  feet !  It  is  an  incessant  bastinado 
applied  by  one's  self,  from  morning  to  night.  I  do  not  mean  a  single  blister,  as 
big  as  a  pea,  but  a  series  of  blisters,  each  as  large  as  a  dollar,  or,  to  judge  by 
one's  sensations,  as  large  as  a  cartwheel.  I  have  had  them  one  under  the  other, 
on  the  heel,  behind  the  heel,  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  on  every  toe,  a  network,  a 
labyrinth,  an  archipelago  of  agony.  Heat,  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  are  nothing 
compared  with  this  torment  When  you  stand,  you  seem  to  be  on  red-hot  iron 
plates  ;  when  you  walk,  you  make  grimaces  at  every  step.  In  the  morning  the 
whole  regiment  starts  limping,  and  by  noon  the  best  soldiers  become  nearly  muti- 
nous with  suffering.  They  snarl  and  swear  at  each  other ;  they  curse  the  general 
for  ordering  such  marching  ;  they  curse  the  enemy  for  running  away  instead  of 
fighting ;  they  fling  themselves  down  in  the  dust,  refusing  to  move  a  step  further. 
Fevered  with  fatigue  and  pain,  they  are  actually  not  themselves.  Meantime,  the 
company  officers,  as  sore-footed  as  any  one,  must  run  about  from  straggler  to 
straggler,  coaxing,  arguing,  ordering,  and,  perhaps,  using  the  flat  of  the  sabre. 
Instead  of  marching  in  front  of  my  company,  I  followed  immediately  in  the  rear, 
so  that  I  could  see  and  at  once  pounce  upon  every  one  who  fell  out. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  cheerful  every  one  became  if  cannon  in  front  told 
of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  We  were  ready  to  fight  the  bloodiest  of  combats 
rather  than  march  a  mile  further.  We  filed  into  line  of  battle  delighted,  and 
then  resumed  our  pursuit  heartsick. 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  I,  an  officer,  and  claiming,  of  course,  to  be 
a  patriot,  preserved  my  staunchness  under  these  trials.  I  must  confess,  and  I  do 
it  without  great  shame,  conscious  of  being  no  more  than  human,  that  in  my 
inmost  soul  I  was  as  insubordinate  as  the  worst  men  were  in  speech  and  beha- 
vior. In  my  unspeakable  heart  I  groaned  and  raved.  I  wished  the  bridges  would 
break  down — I  wished  the  regiment  would  refuse  to  take  another  step — it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  should  have  been  silent  in  the  face  of  mutiny.  But  nothing  of  all 
this  passed  my  lips,  and  none  could  suspect  it  from  my  actions. 

When  we  bivouaced  at  night  came  the  severest  trial.  Our  regiment  was  on 
the  left  of  the  brigade,  and  as  we  always  slept  in  line  of  battle,  this  threw  us  half 
a  mile  firom  the  bayou,  along  which  we  marched,  and  which  was  our  only  source 
of  water.  It  was  necessary  to  order  a  squad  of  the  blistered  and  bloody- footed 
men  to  bring  water  for  the  company's  coffee.     The  first  sergeant  takes  out  his 
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book  and  reads  off  the  fatigue  detail :  "  Corporal  Smith,  privates  Brown,  Jones, 
Robinson,  and  Brown  second,  fall  in  with  canteens  to  get  water." 

Now  ensues  a  piteous  groaning,  pleading,  and  showing  of  bloody  heels  or 
blistered  soles,  on  the  part  of  the  most  fagged  or  least  manly  of  the  victims  of 
rotation  in  labor.  The  first  sergeant  feels  that  he  has  no  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  knows,  moreover,  that  the  other  men  are  fully  as  incapable  of  march- 
ing as  these.  He  stands  firm  on  his  detail,  and  the  opposition  grumblingly 
yields.  Slowly  and  sadly  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  Brown  second, 
take  up  the  canteens  of  the  company,  each  backing  six  or  eight,  and  limp  away 
to  the  river,  returning,  an  hour  later,  wet,  muddy,  dragged  out,  and  savage. 

Somewhat  similar  scenes  happened  on  the  march.  Aides  passed  down  the 
length  of  the  trailing  column  with  the  order,  "  Water  half  a  mile  in  front ;  details 
will  be  sent  forward  with  canteens."  Under  these  circumstances,  roguish  soldiers 
would  sometimes  use  the  chance  to  forage,  falling  in  an  hour  later  with  a  load  of 
chickens  as  well  as  fluid. 

Having  tried  various  alleviations  for  the  hardships  of  marching,  without  much 
benefit,  I  conclude  that  man  was  not  made  to  foot  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a 
day.  Soaping  the  inside  of  the  stockings  does  some  good,  by  diminishing  the 
friction  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  blistering.  It  is  also  advisable  to  wash  the 
feet  before  starting,  always  providing  you  have  sufficient  time  and  water.  Beware 
of  washing  them  at  night ;  it  cracks  the  heated  skin  and  increases  the  misery. 
Beware,  too,  of  trjdng  to  march  on  the  strength  of  whiskey ;  you  go  better  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  you  are  worse  off"  than  ever.  Opium  is  far  superior  as  a 
temporary  tonic,  if  I  may  judge  by  a  single  day's  experience.  I  started  out  sick, 
took  four  grains  of  opium,  marched  bettef  and  better  every  hour,  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  miles  came  in  as  fresh  as  a  lark. 

It  must  be  understood  by  the  non-military  reader  that  company  officers  of 
infantry  are  not  permitted  to  mount  horses,  whether  by  borrowing  or  stealing, 
but  must  foot  it  alongside  of  their  men,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them 
in  order  and  of  setting  them  an  example  of  hardihood.  On  this  march.  General 
Banks  impounded,  at  a  certain  point  on  the  road,  more  than  a  dozen  infantry  offi- 
cers who  were  found  astride  of  animals,  causing  each  to  rejoin  his  command  as  it 
passed,  placing  some  under  arrest  and  summarily  dismissing  one  from  the  service. 
They  looked  exceedingly  crestfallen  as  they  stood  there,  cooped  up  in  a  barn- 
yard under  charge  of  the  provost-guard.  The  passing  soldiers  grinned  at  them, 
hooted  a  little,  and  marched  on,  much  cheered  by  the  spectacle. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  counter  irritant  of  blistered  feet,  we  should  have 
heard  a  mutinous  deal  of  grumbling  on  account  of  thirst.  A  man  strapped  up 
as  a  soldier  is,  and  weighted  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  knapsack,  three 
days'  rations,  canteen  containing  three  pints,  and  rifle,  perspires  profusely.  I 
have  seen  the  sweat  standing  on  the  woolly  fibres  of  their  flannel  sacks  like  dew. 
To  supply  this  waste  of  moisture  they  pour  down  the  warm  water  of  their  can- 
teens, and  are  soon  begging  for  leave  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  in  search  of  incredi- 
bly-situated springs  and  rivulets.  It  will  not  do  to  accede  to  the  request,  for  if 
one  man  goes,  all  have  a  right  to  go,  and,  moreover,  the  absence  would  probably 
terminate  in  a  course  of  foraging  or  pillaging.  Mindful  of  his  duty  and  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  the  captain  grimly  responds,  "  Keep  your  place,  sir,"  and  trudges 
suffieringly  on,  cursing  inwardly  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  pace,  and,  perhaps,  the 
orders.  He  knows  that  if  his  fellows  are  caught  a  mile  to  the  rear  wringing  the 
necks  of  chickens,  he  may  be  sent  after  them ;  and,  in  view  of  his  blisters  and 
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the  fifteen  miles  already  marched,  and  the  indefinite  miles  yet  to  go,  he  has  no 
fancy  for  such  an  expedition. 

Once,  under  Franklin,  in  this  same  soldier-trampled  Teche  Country,  I  made 
a  leisurely  march  which  was  perfect  in  its  management.  Not  only  were  the 
men  kept  strictly  in  their  fours,  but  the  cooks  and  the  negro  camp-followers 
moved  in  compact  order  in  rear  of  their  respective  regiments.  In  obedience  to 
directions  from  headquarters,  I  made  up  every  morning  a  dozen  or  so  of  permits, 

written  on  slips  of  paper,  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  bearer, ,  of 

Company  I,  Twelfth  Connecticut,  has  leave  to  be  absent  from  the  colors  ten 
minutes."  If  a  man  wanted  to  fall  out  I  gave  him  one  of  these  slips,  filling  the 
blank  with  his  name,  and  adding  the  hour  of  the  day  and  my  signature.  On  his 
return,  he  reported  to  me,  and  delivered  up  the  paper.  It  was  an  admirable 
march,  orderly,  soldierly,  and  pleasing  to  the  military  soul.  But  that  was  a  cam- 
paign of  demonstrations,  and  we  rarely  made  above  twelve  miles  a  day. 

In  describing  the  miseries  of  marching,  I  must  not  forget  the  dust.  The 
movement  of  so  many  thousands  of  feet  throws  up  such  dense  and  prodigious 
clouds  that  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  phenomenon  will  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  it  in  all  its  vastness  and  nuisance.  The  officers  dodge  from  side  to  side 
of  the  road  to  escape  the  pulverous  suffocation  ;  and  the  men,  bound  to  their 
fours,  choke  desperately  along  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  faces  become  grimed  out 
of  all  human  semblance  ;  the  eyelashes  are  loaded,  the  hair  discolored,  and  the 
uniform  turns  to  the  color  of  the  earth.  It  frequently  happens  that  you  cannot 
see  the  length  of  your  regiment,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  the  length  of  my  own  company  of,  perhaps,  twenty  files.  Of 
course,  thi.s  annoyance  varies  greatly  in  magnitude,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  earth. 

Rain  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances.  In  hot  weather  it  cools 
the  skin,  invigorates  the  muscles,  and  is  a  positive  comfort,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
spoils  the  footing.  On  the  second  day  of  this  advance  we  had  a  pelting  shower, 
which  soaked  everybody,  including  General  Banks — which  last  circumstance  was 
a  source  of  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers.  Enlisted  men  like  to  see  offi- 
cers bear  their  share  of  the  troubles  of  war ;  and,  moreover,  our  fellows  held 
the  General  responsible  for  the  tearing  speed  at  which  we  were  going.  But 
rain,  although  pleasant  to  the  skin  in  warm  weather,  will  reach  the  earth  and 
make  puddles  ;  and  to  infantrj-^  in  march  a  puddle  in  the  road  is  a  greater  nui- 
sance than  people  in  carriages  would  imagine.  No  man,  however  wet  he  may 
be,  wants  to  step  into  it ;  he  crowds  his  next  comrade,  and  so  gets  into  a  growl- 
ing bout,  or  he  hangs  back,  and  so  checks  the  succeeding  files.  A  large  puddle 
always  produces  a  tailing-off  of  the  regiment,  which  must  be  made  up  presently 
by  double-quicking,  much  to  the  fatigue  and  wrath  of  the  rearmost.  Oh,  miser- 
able left  of  the  column  !  how  many  times  a  day  it  has  to  run  in  order  to  catch 
up  with  the  right !  and  how  heartily  it  hates  the  right  in  consequence  !  Put  a 
regiment  or  a  brigade  "  left  in  front,"  and  see  how  it  will  go.  The  men  who 
usually  march  in  the  rear  are  now  in  the  lead,  and  they  are  sure  to  give  the  fel- 
lows at  the  other  end  of  the  line  a  race.  This  opening  out  of  the  column  of 
march  is  a  constant  evil,  and  one  which  officers  soon  learn  to  struggle  against 
with  incessant  watchfulness.  I  believe  that  I  used  to  shout :  "  Close  up,  men," 
at  least  a  hundred  times  a  day,  in  every  conceivable  tone  of  authority,  impa- 
tience, and  entreaty. 

But  are  there  no  comforts,  no  pleasures,  in  forced  marching  ?    Just  one : 
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stopping  it.  Yes,  compared  with  the  incessant  anguish  of  going,  there  was  a 
keen  luxury  in  the  act  of  throwing  one's  self  at  full  length,  and  remaining  mo- 
tionless. It  was  a  beast's  heaven  ;  but  it  was  better  than  a  beast's  hell — insup- 
portable fatigue  and  pain.  The  march  done,  the  fevered  feet  bare  to  the  even- 
ing breeze,  the  aching  limbs  outstretched,  the  head  laid  on  the  blanket  roll 
which  had  been  such  a  burden  through  the  day,  the  pipe  in  mouth,  nature  revived 
a  little  and  found  that  life  retained  some  sweetness.  Delicious  dreams,  too — 
dreams  wonderfully  distinct  and  consecutive — made  slumber  a  conscious  pleas- 
ure. All  night  I  was  at  home  surrounded  by  loving  faces.  No  visions  of  war 
or  troubles  ;  no  calling  up  of  the  sufferings  of  the  day,  nor  anticipation  of  those 
of  the  morrow  ;  nothing  but  home,  peace,  and  friends.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
should  be,  but  I  have  always  found  it  so  when  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
I  have  heard  others  say  that  it  was  their  experience. 

I  have  already  said  that  we  were  en  bivouac.  Shelter-tents  were  as  yet  un- 
known in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  our  wall-tents,  as  well  as  every  other 
article  of  not  absolutely  essential  baggage,  had  been  left  at  Brashear  City.  For 
cover,  our  servants  made  hasty  wigwams  or  lean-tos  of  rails,  over  which  we  threw 
our  rubber  blankets  to  keep  out  the  "heft"  of  the  showers.  If  it  rained  we  sat 
up  with  our  overcoats  over  our  heads,  or  perhaps  slept  through  it  without  mind- 
ing. Not  until  August,  more  than  three  months  later,  did  we  again  enjoy  the 
shelter  of  a  tent ;  and  during  that  time  we  had  only  two  brief  opportunities  for 
providing  ourselves  with  board  shanties.  Meantime  we  became  as  dirty  and 
ragged  as  beggars,  and  eventually  as  lousy. 

For  some  time  I  supposed  that  what  I  ate  was  the  free  gift  of  the  colored 
population,  and  rejoiced  in  the  gratitude  of  the  emancipated  slaves  who  shared 
their  food  with  their  deliverers.  My  man  George,  a  sly  and  slippery  darkey, 
brought  in  sheep,  chickens  and  corn-dodgers,  saying  that  they  had  been  given  to 
him.  Given  they  were,  but  by  the  providence  of  war,  and  not  by  the  willing 
hands  of  emancipated  men  and  brethren.  George,  representative  of  hungry 
Mars,  entered  whatever  dwelling  came  handiest,  whether  of  white  or  black,  and 
took  therefrom  whatever  was  good  to  eat  without  offering  to  pay  or  consulting 
the  inclination  of  the  proprietor.  I  soon  discovered  this,  but  I  had  not  the 
stomach  to  stop  it.  To  march  without  food  was  impossible,  and  to  buy  without 
money  was  equally  out  of  the  question. 

Let  me  suggest,  in  passing,  that  the  irregular  payments  of  the  army  were  a 
fruitful  source  of  demoralization.  The  officer  cannot  draw  rations,  and  if  his 
money  is  withheld  from  him  for  six  or  eight  or  twelve  months,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  he  must  allow  his  servant  to  forage  for  him,  or  he  must  starve.  If  he 
forages,  the  men  will  follow  the  example,  although  not  driven  by  the  same  neces- 
sity, inasmuch  as  they  are  provided  with  food  and  clothing.  The  result  is  wide- 
spread straggling  and  often  atrocious  plundering. 

Our  negro  attendants  who  had  come  with  us  from  New  Orleans  or  the  vicinity, 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  scruple  about  robbing  their  country  brethren. 
A  large,  elderly,  reverend-looking  follower  of  my  company,  named  Prince,  valet 
to  one  of  my  corporals,  executed  the  following  swindle  upon  the  enfranchised 
population  of  "the  green  Opelousas."  Mounted  on  a  sore-backed  mule,  he 
pushed  ahead  of  the  column,  entered  the  negro  cabins  by  the  roadside  and  re- 
quested the  inmates  to  hand  over  their  Confederate  money. 

"'Tan't  wuth  nothing  now,"  he  explained,  "and  I'se  the  man  that  General 
Banks  has  sent  ahead  to  take  it  up,  and  when  he  comes  along  he'll  give  you  the 
greenbacks  fur  it." 
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Thereupon  the  green  Opelousans  would  pour  their  Confederate  wealth  into 
Prince's  broad  palms,  simply  inquiring  how  they  should  know  General  Banks 
when  he  appeared. 

"  Oh,  you'll  know  him  right  easy,"  answered  Prince.  He's  a  mighty  good 
lookin'  young  man,  and  wears  specs." 

This  was  a  sufficiently  accurate  description  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank 
Peck,  the  handsome  commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut.  Accordingly,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  was  much  puzzled  by  the  number  of  negroes  who  approached 
him  on  the  march,  knuckling  their  heads  respectfully,  and  inquiring :  "  Massa, 
has  you  brought  our  money  ?  " 

Prince's  rascality  was  exposed  to  me  by  George.  Devourer  of  plundered 
chickens  as  I  was,  I  felt  indignant  at  such  needless  roguery,  and  turned  the 
venerable  humbug  out  of  camp  with  public  opprobrium.  It  must  be  understood 
that  Confederate  money  was  at  this  time  worth  thirty  or  forty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, or,  at  least,  could  be  secretly  exchanged  at  that  value  among  the  secession 
brokers  of  New  Orleans.     Prince  had  collected  a  roll  of  it  as  large  as  my  fist. 

At  Opelousas  our  pursuit  of  Mouton  ceased  for  a  few  days.  Even  to  this 
moment  I  am  grateful  for  that  halt,  and  smile  with  pleasure  over  the  recollection 
of  it.  Our  provisions  were  out,  and  we  thanked  heaven  for  it,  seeing  starvation 
on  the  morrow  to  be  pleasanter  than  marching  to-day.  So,  until  the  Teche 
could  be  cleared  of  sunken  gunboats,  and  the  transports  could  come  up  with 
additional  salt  beef  and  hard-tack,  we  rested  in  the  green  Opelousas.  Oh,  rest ! 
oh,  sleep  !  Three  days  and  nights  of  solid  sleep  !  It  was  better  than  kingdoms 
and  the  glory  thereof.  Except  when  I  was  on  duty,  or  eating,  I  did  little  but  lie 
folded  in  slumber.  The  hard  ground  was  miraculously  softened,  and  fitted  my 
weary  limbs  like  down.  No  one  can  imagine  the  luxury  of  rest  to  the  utterly 
wearj' ;  it  is  like  the  first  draught  of  water  to  one  who  has  pined  with  thirst ;  it 
must  be  proven  to  be  comprehended. 

For  one  poor  fellow  of  my  company  there  was  no  repose,  even  now.  Sick 
at  Brashear  City,  he  had  voluntarily  left  hospital  for  the  sake  of  fighting  ;  had 
behaved  nobly  at  Camp  Beaseland,  but  failed  rapidly  under  the  severities  of 
the  pursuit.  During  this  last  day  he  staggered  along  between  men  detailed  to 
support  him,  agonized  with  fever,  and  half  delirious,  moaning :  "  We  never  rest ! 
Oh,  when  shall  we  ever  rest?"  Now,  with  no  bedding  but  his  blanket,  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  quite  out  of  his  head,  and  muttering  constantly :  "  Fall  in  !  "  as 
if  he  were  still  on  the  march.  Ambulances  we  had  none  in  the  army,  but  he 
was  sent  in  a  country  cart  to  hospital,  and,  after  a  long  sickness,  recovered. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  it  had  been  placed  on  picket,  two  miles  north 
of  the  town ;  and  when,  next  day,  an  order  came  to  relieve  it,  men  and  officers 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  Watching  and  the  chance  of 
fighting  were  trifles  compared  with  even  two  miles  of  marching  on  those  unhealed 
blisters.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Twelfth  continued  its  picket  duty, 
looking  contentedly  out  over  the  great  bare  plain  which  led  northward.  No  one 
would  have  wondered  at  our  choice  who  had  seen  the  plight  in  which  the  regi- 
ment reached  this  blessed  bivouac.  Seventy-five  men  and  officers  dragged  along 
with  the  colors,  while  four  hundred  others  lay  gasping  by  the  roadside  for  miles 
rearward,  fagged  nigh  unto  death  with  speed  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sun.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Twelfth,  before  and  after,  there  never 
was  such  another  falling  out — not  even  when  it  was  following  Early  up  the 
Shenandoah,  under  cavalry  Sheridan.  The  truth  is,  that  Banks  was  the  most 
merciless  marcher  of  men  that  I  ever  knew. 
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Our  blisters  had  scarcely  well  hardened  to  callosities  when  orders  reached 
Weitzel's  brigade  to  break  camp,  overtake  Dwight,  who  was  five  miles  ahead, 
and  push  the  enemy  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Alexandria.  I  was  at  this  time  on 
a  court-martial  at  Opelousas,  and  we  might,  I  suspect,  have  remained  on  that 
duty,  and  so  have  escaped  the  three  days  of  misery  which  followed  ;  but,  antici- 
pating a  battle,  we  enthusiastically  deemed  it  our  duty  to  adjourn  to  the  Gener- 
al's headquarters  and  beg  leave  to  join  the  column. 

Starting  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  broken  bridge  about  seven, 
made  it  passable,  after  several  hours  of  labor,  and  then  pushed  on  until  three  in 
the  morning.  Next  to  the  stupidity  and  fruitless  worry  of  night  fighting,  comes 
the  stupidity  and  fruitless  worry  of  night  marching.  Except  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  results  which  it  achieves  do  not  half  compensate  for  the  mischief 
which  it  works  on  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  the  morale  and  physique  of  the 
individual  soldier.  The  officer  cannot  see  his  men,  and  they  straggle  in  spite  of 
him.  There  is  constant  falling,  stumbling,  and  unrewarded  waste  of  strength, 
accompanied  by  irritation,  quarrelling,  and  disorderliness.  Every  molehill  seems 
a  mountain ;  every  unusual  darkness  in  the  path  shows  like  an  abyss  ;  the  line 
is  continually  opening,  and  must  be  closed  up  by  laborious  double-quicking. 
The  men  stagger  against  each  other,  and  slumber  marching.  At  every  halt  to 
rest,  some  fall  asleep,  and  are  left  behind  in  the  darkness.  When  we  bivouacked 
at  three  in  the  morning,  ten  hours  from  our  starting  point,  we  had  made  only 
sixteen  miles,  and  were  as  exhausted  as  if  we  had  gone  thirty.  My  company 
was  immediately  sent  out  on  picket,  and  this  duty  kept  me  moving  and  watching 
until  sunrise.  After  a  breakfast  of  hard-tack  and  coffee,  I  dozed  a  few  minutes 
while  the  faU-in  call  was  beating,  and  then  set  off  on  a  day's  march  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  coming  in  after  nightfall  well  blistered. 

The  next  day,  bivouacked  on  rolling  turf  by  the  side  of  a  lovely  stream,  we 
bathed  and  rested.  Before  dawn  on  the  third  morning,  having  as  yet  had  less 
than  ten  hours'  sleep  since  leaving  Opelousas,  I  commenced  the  hardest  day's 
work  of  my  life.  Starting  lame,  and  improving  from  hour  to  hour,  hke  foundered 
horses,  we  accomplished  twenty-four  miles  by  three  in  the  afternoon.  As  usual, 
we  had  halted  ten  minutes  in  every  hour,  closing  up,  coming  to  a  front,  dressing 
the  line,  stacking  arms,  and  dropping  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  rest.  The 
men  had  kept  well  together ;  such  few  as  had  fallen  out  had  come  up  during  the 
long  pause  which  took  place  at  three ;  and  we  were,  so  far,  proud  of  our  march, 
and  rather  pleased  at  having  done  so  much.  But  this  sentiment  was  based  on 
the  expectation  that  we  would  presently  go  into  bivouac.  When,  therefore, 
General  Banks  joined  the  column,  and  some  one  heard  him  say  that  we  must 
reach  Alexandria  that  night,  and  the  horrible  tale  passed  down  along  the  line  of 
stacks,  our  hearts  were  suddenly  full  of  despair  and  growling. 

For  the  next  ten  miles  it  was  a  fight  against  nature.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  cheer  the  men  onward  and  beguile  them  from  a  sense  of  their  miseries.  The 
staggering  drummers  were  forced  to  beat  the  march  for  the  staggering  regiments. 
Some  of  the  field  officers  dismounted,  and  walked  at  the  head  of  their  commands. 
At  one  halt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Patten  ran  foot-races  in  his  big  boots  with 
a  private,  to  make  the  soldiers  laugh  at  the  unusual  buffoonery.  Staff  officers 
rode  up  and  down  the  line,  giving  orders  to  yell,  and  setting  the  example  of 
uproar.  The  company  officers  carried  the  rifles  of  tottering  men,  and  hastened 
from  straggler  to  straggler,  cheering,  ordering,  and  threatening,  but,  I  think,  never 
striking ;  for  no  one  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  maltreat  poor  fellows  who  were 
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almost  at  the  last  gasp  with  pain  and  fatigue.  We  reeled,  crawled,  and  almost 
rolled  toward  Alexandria.  As  night  fell,  the  pace  increased,  and  the  whooping 
became  continuous,  and  we  seemed  like  a  column  of  maniacs.  But  in  the  last  two 
miles,  in  the  pitchy  darkness  between  eight  and  nine  of  the  evening,  a  silence  of 
despair  descended  upon  us,  and  then  the  regiments  melted  like  frost  in  sunshine. 
I  could  not  see  who  fell  out  of  my  company,  and  I  did  not  care.  My  whole  offi- 
cial sentiment  of  honor  was  concentrated,  under  the  flame  of  intense  physical 
suffering,  into  the  one  little  idea  of  getting  myself  to  Alexandria  with  the  colors, 
no  matter  who  else  dropped  by  the  way.  The  few  men  remaining  in  the  organi- 
zation reeled  on  speechlessly.  If  they  passed  a  dying  artillery  horse,  they  no 
longer  shouted,  with  savage  defiance,  "  Fresh  horses  !  bring  on  your  horses  !  " 
They  had  stopped  muttering  curses  against  Banks  and  the  Confederates — those 
two  enemies.  They  were  at  the  point,  morally,  of  unspeakable  desperation,  and, 
physically,  of  mere  movement  in  one  direction,  without  a  thought  or  a  sentiment 
beyond  what  was  necessary  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  and  to  lean  toward 
Alexandria. 

If  the  enemy  had  been  there  we  could  not  have  fought  him  nor  run  away  from 
him.  But,  fortunately,  there  was  no  enemy  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  as  there 
had  been  none  from  the  hour  we  started.  God  alone  knows  why  we  marched 
thus  ;  o«r  commander  has  probably  forgotten.  We  had  nothing  more  to  boast 
of  than  that  we  had  accomplished  thirty-four  miles  in  one  day,  and  eighty-seven 
miles  in  the  whole  burst  of  seventy-six  hours,  to  which  Company  D,  of  the 
Twelfth  Connecticut,  had  added  five  miles  by  a  nocturnal  foraging  expedition. 
About  one-third  of  the  regiment  stacked  arms  in  the  little  wood  where  we 
bivouacked,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  straggled  in  before  morning.  That 
night  I  was  too  tired  to  eat,  and  went  contentedly  to  sleep  without  supper. 

It  is  astonishing  what  some  men  will  do  for  chickens.  I  had  just  laid  myself 
down  when  one  of  my  privates,  who  had  dropped  out  an  hour  before  under  pre- 
tence of  being  exhausted,  made  his  appearance  with  an  armful  of  fowls.  Call- 
ing up  the  straggler,  I  confiscated  his  plunder  and  divided  it  among  those  who 
had  stuck  to  the  colors.  The  next  morning  I  learned  that  this  indefatigable  hen- 
hawk  had  beenoflf  on  another  hunting  bout  of  two  miles  or  more,  and  had  supped 
on  a  fresh  dozen  of  chickens  before  lying  down  to  his  virtuous  slumbers.  The 
owls  ought  to  hold  that  man  in  everlasting  hatred  ;  he  is  physically  and  morally 
capable  of  taking  the  meat  out  of  their  mouths. 

Longer  and  more  rapid  forced  marches  than  this  of  ours  have  been  made, 
but  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  called  upon  to  assist  at  the  performance.  We 
should  not  have  suffered  so  much  as  we  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  heat,  which 
not  only  wore  out  our  muscular  forces,  but  greatly  increased  the  blistering  of 
our  feet. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that,  after  two  or  three  days  of  repose, 
we  were  excessively  proud  of  our  thirty-four  miles  in  a  day,  and  were  ready  to 
march  with  any  other  brigade  in  the  army  for  a  wager. 

J.  W.  De  Forest. 


BEECHDALE 

By  Marion  Harland. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DR.  SEPTIMUS  BAXTER  was  President  of  Marion  College,  situate  in 
the  beautiful  town  of  Hamilton,  lying  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further 
to  the  northward,  and  in  another  State  than  the  mountain  township  of  Beechdale. 
He  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  faculty  of  professors,  and  Mrs.  Septimus  Baxter 
was  virtual  autocrat  of  his  household. 

He  was  a  little  man,  physically,  at  his  best,  which  was  when  he  was  in  his 
own  realm — the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  his  lecture-room.  There  was,  in 
popular  phrase,  "no  fit"  to  his  clothes.  His  trowsers  bagged  at  the  knees, 
and  his  coats  hung  in  loose  folds  straight  down  from  his  shoulder-blades,  on  the 
very  day  they  left  the  tailor's  shop  ;  were  shabby  within  twenty-four  hours.  He 
had  a  trick  of  brushing  the  nap  of  his  hat  the  wrong  way  in  his  abstracted  moods, 
and  of  twisting  his  forefinger  in  one  bow  of  his  white  cravat  until  he  dragged  it 
into  a  slovenly  loop,  two  crumpled  wisps  depending  from  it.  Another  and  his 
most  inveterate  habit  was  to  tie  his  handkerchief  into  a  succession  of  tight  knots 
while  he  lectured,  preached,  prayed  and  talked.  Each  marked  a  step  in  ratioc- 
ination, or  a  rise  in  interest  in  the  matter  that  engaged  his  mind  until  the  climax 
of  proof  or  animation  was  reached,  when  he  would  begin  to  untie  them,  one  after 
the  other,  timing  the  process  so  judiciously  that  "  Amen,"  or  "  Qiwd  erat  de~ 
monstrandmn"  passed  his  lips  as  the  released  cambric  swept  through  his  hand 
in  a  flourish,  prior  to  its  restoration  to  his  pocket.  Nevertheless,  he  commanded 
respect  from  students  and  professors.  His  courage  in  grappling  with  crabbed  or 
ponderous  themes ;  the  eagle  eye  that  penetrated  the  vapors  of  mysticism,  de- 
tected the  insidious  thread  of  sophistry  which,  intertwined  with  legitimate  argu- 
ment, was  gradually  but  fatally  guiding  the  inquirer  away  from  the  truth ;  the: 
bursts  of  real  eloquence,  passages  of  beauty  and  pathos  that  starred  the  didacti- 
cism of  his  discourses,  electrifying  his  hearers  as  the  musical  ring  from  the 
desiccated  tortoise-shell  may  have  startled  the  god  who  tripped  over  it— these 
made  him  a  hero  to  his  classes,  a  man  to  be  consulted  and  reverenced  by  his  co- 
laborers.  Moreover,  he  had  a  great  heart  within  his  narrow  chest,  soft  as  a 
child's,  generous  to  self-denial,  and  full  of  such  holy  and  Christian  graces  as  love 
the  shade,  while  their  unconscious  aroma  betrays  their  existence  to  all  who  pass. 

Mrs.  Baxter  had  been  a  belle,  and  would  hardly  have  cast  a  second  glance 
upon  the  small  and  shabby  divine,  but  for  two  weighty  reasons.  By  some  unac- 
countable freak  of  Cupid  or  Fortune,  the  popular  Miss  Lanneau  had  counted  her 
thirtieth  year  without  exchanging  her  celibate  state  for  that  which  she  languish- 
ingly  avowed  would  be  preferable  to  one  of  her  dependent  nature  and  seeking 
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sensibilities.  She  laughed  yet  with  her  lips,  and  executed  arch  manoeuvres  with 
her  speaking  eyes,  when  unfeehng  allusions  were  made  in  her  hearing  to  the 
crooked  stick  that  awaits  the  over-nice  fagot-gatherer,  and  to  the  forlorn  virgin, 
also  a  wanderer  in  woodlands,  who  answered  the  owl's  "To-who?"  all  the 
freezing  night  with  "  Anybody  !  "  But  at  heart  she  was  growing  restless,  if  not 
unhappy,  when  Dr.  Baxter  fell  in  her  way.  She  was  a  litterateur  as  well  as  a 
beauty,  and  her  reverend  suitor  was  a  man  of  note — a  distinguished  clergyman,  a 
savafit  and  senior  professor  in  a  highly  respectable  institution  of  learning.  She 
overlooked  the  ill-fitting  coat,  the  dragged  cravat,  the  inevitable  handkerchief — 
as  she  put  it — set  the  subjective  where  it  should  ever  be  placed,  above  the 
grosser  objective — in  direct  English,  married  the  reverend  doctor. 

I  have  said  he  was  a  little  man  at  his  best.  He  was  a  pigmy  on  a  certain 
evening  in  the  November  succeeding  the  summer  of  which  I  have  written.  To 
begin  with  the  chiefest  of  the  dwarfing  processes  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
It  was  a  reception  night  in  the  Presidential  Mansion.  Mrs.  Baxter  had  given  a 
party  the  week  previous  to  this,  and  now  sat  in  state,  as  was  the  Hamiltonian 
usage,  to  receive  the  calls  demanded  from  those  who  had  been  the  invitees  on 
that  occasion.  The  ceremony,  in  its  mildest  form,  would  have  been  purgatory 
to  her  spouse,  but  she  had  aggravated  his  torture  by  personally  superintending 
his  toilette.  This  accomplished,  she  begged  him,  if  he  had  one  atom  of  regard 
for  her,  to  leave  neck-tie  and  handkerchief  alone  for  that  night,  walked  him 
into  the  parlor  and  inducted  him  into  an  immense  easy-chair,  directly  beneath  a 
bracket-light ;  thrust  an  illuminated  folio — one  of  her  centre-table  ornaments — 
between  his  fingers,  and  withdrew  to  her  own  chair,  a  little  way  off,  to  examine 
the  effect. 

"  You  are  really  picturesque,  my  love,"  she  decided,  in  honeyed  patronage. 
"  If  you  can  only  remember  to  sit  upright,  instead  of  slipping  down  in  the  lap 
of  your  chair  until  your  coat-collar  shows  above  the  back  of  your  head,  you  will 
make  a  fine  study  for  a  sketch  of  '  Learned  Leisure,'  or  something  of  that  kind." 

The  poor  man  smiled  resignedly,  and  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his  book. 
It  was  a  sacred  album,  the  work  of  his  wife's  fair  fingers,  although  he  did  not 
know  it.  "  I  flatter  myself  you  will  find  some  choice  bits  there,"  she  said, 
modestly. 

She  was  fond  of  talking  about  "  bits,"  and  "  effects,"  and  "  tone,"  useful  cant 
that  forms  the  stock  in  trade  of  many  an  art-critic,  whose  decrees  pass  current 
with  a  larger  circle  than  the  clique  which  eulogized  Mrs.  Baxter's  talents.  She 
was,  in  feature  and  coloring,  a  pretty  woman  still,  in  defiance  of  her  forty-five  or 
forty-six  years.  Her  brown  eyes  were  lively  ;  the  red  of  her  complexion,  if  a  trifle 
hard,  was  hers  honestly,  as  were  the  glossy  curls  that  showed  no  frost-lines, 
and  the  pearly  teeth  she  had  trained  her  lips  to  reveal  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. Her  hands  were  plump,  white,  and  small,  and  would  have  been  smaller 
had  she  exercised  them  less.  Like  the  teeth,  they  were  too  obtrusive.  She 
could  not  not  say  "  Good  day  "  to  a  passing  acquaintance,  without  parting  her 
lips  in  a  wide  smile  over  the  milk-white  treasures,  tucking  away  their  natural 
covering  into  an  incredibly  narrow  fold  above  the  ivory,  and  stretching  it  below 
into  a  straight  line  which  lost  itself  in  creases  that  had  once  been  dimples.  She 
had  been  renowned  in  her  youth  for  her  vivacity,  and  had  cultivated  it  into  what 
nobody  was  kind  enough  to  tell  her  was  frisky  affectation.  The  extent  to  which 
the  pliant  fingers  curved,  and  twined,  and  twinkled,  and  sprawled  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  of  moderate  length,  was  a  thing  of  wonder  forever  to  the  staid 
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spectator  of  her  gambols.  She  added  to  this  gesticulation  a  way  of  plunging 
forward  from  her  girdle  upward,  when  she  waxed  very  animated,  that  threatened 
to  precipitate  her  into  the  lap  of  her  fellow-colloquist,  after  which  she  would  lay 
her  hand  upon  her  heaving  bust  and  swallow  audibly,  while  awaiting  a  reply  to 
her  latest  deliverance.  To  sum  up  description  in  one  word — Mrs.  Baxter's 
specialty  was  Manner. 

Her  friends  were  correct  in  one  laudation.  She  was  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
in  her  way,  as  her  husband  was  in  his.  If  she  trafficked  upon  this  excellence, 
made  the  most  of  it,  very  much  after  the  style  in  which  she  showed  off  her  teeth 
and  hands,  it  was  rather  because  display  was  her  controlling  foible,  than  through 
any  design  upon  the  answering  gratitude  of  her  beneficiaries.  She  was  dressed 
in  black  silk,  with  a  jaunty  velvet  basquine,  a  scarlet  scarf,  fastened  upon  the 
right  shoulder  by  an  antique  cameo,  and  knotted  under  the  left,  the  fringed  ends 
falling  low  down  upon  her  skirt. 

She  was  just  established  in  her  comfortable  causeuse,  when  the  door-bell 
hdralded  a  visitor. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wyllys  !  "  she  exclaimed,  fluttering  forward  to  meet  him. 
"  You  are  doubly  welcome  when  you  come  alone.  One  sees  you  so  seldom 
except  when  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  that  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's quiet  conversation  with  you." 

"It  is  like  yourself,  Mrs.  Baxter,  to  excuse  my  unfashionably  early  call  with 
such  gracious  tact,"  responded  the  gentleman,  bowing  low  over  her  hand. 

He  shook  hands  with  the  doctor  with  less  empressement^  but  most  respect- 
fully, and  sank  upon  the  divan  nearest  the  hostess. 

"  I  have  another  engagement  this  evening,  but  I  could  not  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  paying  my  devoirs  to  you  in  passing.  I  will  not  ask  if  you  have 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  Thursday  night " — with  an  expressive  look  at  her 
blooming  face.  "  I  believe,  however,  it  is  never  a  weariness  to  you  to  be  agree- 
able, as  it  is  to  us  duller  and  less  benevolent  mortals.  I  am  horribly  cross, 
always,  on  the  morning  succeeding  a  party." 

"  And  who  says  I  am  not,  also  ?  "  beamed  the  lady.  "  If  the  doctor — dear, 
patient  martyr ! — were  put  into  the  witness-box,  he  might  tell  sad  tales.  Doc- 
tor, my  love  !  Mr.  Wyllys  wants  to  know  what  was  the  status  of  my  spiritual 
thermometer  on  the  morning  after  our  little  gathering  last  week." 

"  Eh  !     What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ?  " 

He  lowered  his  folio.  His  eyebrows  were  perked  discontentedly,  and  his 
forefinger  was  in  the  doomed  bow  she  had  tied  not  fifteen  minutes  before. 

"  Mr.  Wyllys  has  heard  that  I  am  like  champagne,  'stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able,' with  a  dash  of  vinegar,  when  the  effervescence  is  off"!  "  vivified  by  the 
mirthful  misrepresentation  into  radiance  that  revealed  every  molar,  and  forced 
her  eyelids  into  utter  retirement. 

"  Ah  !  "  The  doctor  smiled  absently,  and  re-bent  his  brows  upon  the  page, 
protruding  his  lips  in  a  vicious  pout  as  he  read. 

"  He  disdains  to  notice  the  slander,"  resumed  Mrs.  Baxter,  unabashed  at  her 
failure  to  ehcit  a  conjugal  compliment.  "  Seriously,  Mr.  Wyllys,  I  am  thankful 
for  the  guidance  of  reason  and  will  that  counterbalance  my  mercurial  tempera- 
ment. My  spirit  resembles  nothing  else  so  much  as  a  mettled  steed,  whose  cur- 
vetings  are  restrained  by  an  inexorable  rein.  But  for  my  sober  judgment, 
impulse  would  have  led  me  into  an  erratic  course,  I  fear." 

Relaxing  the  tension  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  that  had  pulled  hard  at  an 
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imaginary  curb,  and  unclenching  the  teeth  from  their  bite  upon  the  word  "  inex- 
orable," she  sighed  reflectively. 

"  The  combination  is  rare,"  commenced  the  gentleman. 

"  It  is  preposterous  !  "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  closing  the  purple  album  with 
a  concussion  like  the  report  of  a  pocket  pistol. 

"  I  think  not,  dear,"  said  the  wife,  gently  corrective.  "It  is,  as  Mr.  Wyllys 
says,  a  rare  combination,  but  certainly  not  an  impossible  one." 

"  Preposterous,"  reiterated  the  doctor,  drawing  out  his  handkerchiefs"  that 
a  rational  creature,  who  can  read  and  write,  should  waste  time  in  disfiguring 
good,  honest  paper  with  such  incongruous,  not  to  say  blasphemous,  nonsense  as 
I  find  here.  It  was  bad  enough  for  mediaeval  monks  to  deck  the  Word  of  Life 
in  the  motley  wear  of  a  harlequin.  Greek,  German,  black-letter  text  are,  all  of 
them,  stumbling-blocks  to  the  unlearned,  diversions  to  the  thoughtless.  But 
when  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  bedizened  into  further  illegibility  by  paint  and 
gilding,  and  illustrated  by  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  and  even  fishes,  daubed  upon 
fields  azure,  argent,  and  verde,  the  offence  becomes  an  abomination.  Such 
profanation  is  offered  that  divinest  of  pastorals,  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  in  this 
volume,"  elevating  it  in  strong  disgust. 

Mrs.  Baxter  arose  and  took  it  from  his  hand. 

"  Tastes  differ,  my  dear  husband,"  was  all  she  said ;  but  her  forbearance 
and  real  sweetness  of  temper  called  forth  a  look  of  unfeigned  respect  from  the 
amused  visitor. 

"  I  wouldn't  keep  it  in  the  parlor,  if  I  were  you,  Jane,"  the  doctor  expostu- 
lated, seeing  her  deposit  the  folio  upon  a  stand  beyond  his  reach. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  to  look  at  it  again,  love,"  still  amiably. 

She  returned  to  the  subject,  when  he  had  helped  himself  to  another  volume 
more  to  his  taste. 

"  I  saw  few  things  when  I  was  abroad,  before  my  marriage,  that  interested 
me  more  than  the  illuminated  missals  and  breviaries  preserved  in  convents  and 
museums,"  she  said  to  her  guest.  "  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  illuminator's  art — the  gift  of  a  dear  friend  and  relative,  now  no 
more.  I  had  not  looked  into  it  for  years  until  after  I  commenced  my  humble 
album — ^which,  allow  me  to  observe,  my  excellent  husband  does  not  guess  is  my 
handiwork.  To  return,"  the  hands  described  an  inward  curve,  and  subsided  into 
an  embrace  upon  her  knee — "  the  best  touches  in  my  work  were  after  my  pre- 
cious reliquary.     I  must  show  it  to  you." 

Orrin  followed  her  to  an  escritoire  at  the  back  of  the  room,  peeping  covertly 
at  his  watch  as  he  went.  Mrs.  Baxter  put  her  hand  to  her  bust  and  choked 
down  some  rebellious  up-rising  of  memory  or  regret  as  she  unlocked  a  drawer. 

"  This  is  it,"  mournfully,  taking  out  a  thin  volume  bound  in  gilded  leather 
and  carved  boards. 

Orrin  examined  it  in  pleased  surprise.  He  had  expected  to  see  an  absurdity ; 
he  beheld  a  gem  of  its  kind — a  collection  of  Latin  hymns,  including  the  Stabat 
Mater,  Dies  Irae,  and  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  each  page  encircled  by  a  border  of 
appropriate  design,  and  delicate,  yet  rich,  coloring. 

"It  was  executed  for  me,  by  an  adept  in  the  art,  then  resident  at  Florence. 
I  forget  his  name,  but  you  will  find  it  concealed  in  some  one  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  title-page,"  remarked  the  lady. 

The  fly-leaf  adhered  slightly  to  the  page  designated,  and  Orrin  read  the 
inscription  upon  the  former,  before  detaching  them. 
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" '  Jane  Lanneau,  from  Ginevra.'  I  have  surely  seen  that  handwriting  before  ! 
*Ginevra,"'  he  repeated  slowly,  and  the  pretty  name  fell  musically  from  his 
tongue.     "  There  is  poetry  in  the  word  !  " 

"  You  would  have  said  so,  had  you  known  her  !  "  Mrs.  Baxter  twinkled  away 
an  unbidden  tear,  and  swallowed  anew.  "  She  always  reminded  me  of  a  plaintive 
poem  set  to  music." 

Orrin  fluttered  a  few  leaves  and  went  back  to  the  inscription.  It  was 
strangely  hke  Jessie  Kirke's  writing ;  but  the  resemblance  was  accidental,  of 
course. 

"  She  was  the  Helena  to  my  Hermia  !  "  pursued  the  hostess.  We  lived  the 
same  life  until  her  marriage,  which  preceded  mine  by  five  years.  She  was  my 
senior,  but  in  heart  and  soul  we  were  twins,"  pressing  her  hands  gradually 
together,  beginning  at  the  wrists,  and  passing  upward  to  the  finger-tips,  to 
express  the  idea  of  oneness  ;  "  and,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  we  both  married 
clergymen." 

"  Another  evidence  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  soul  existing  between  you.  Is 
she  living  ? " 

"  Alas,  no  !  She  has  been  in  her  grave  for  fifteen  years.  I  never  saw  her 
after  her  marriage,  which  was  a  surprise  to  all  her  friends.  We  anticipated  a 
brilliant  union  for  her.  But  she  bestowed  herself,  her  talents,  her  beauty,  upon 
a  clerical  widower,  fifteen  years  her  senior.  My  poor  Ginevra  !  it  was  a  strange 
ending  to  her  sanguine  dreams.  I  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Kirke  was  very 
devoted  to  her,  and  tried  to  make  her  happy ;  but  my  own  acquaintance  with  him 
was  slight." 

"  Kirke  !  "  repeated  Orrin,  more  dehberately,  and  with  less  emphasis  than  was 
his  habit,  and  he  was  always  the  reverse  of  abrupt.  "  I  know  a  gentleman — a 
clergyman  of  that  name.     He  lives  in  Beechdale,  Pennsylvania." 

Mrs.  Baxter  started,  tragically,  and  leaned  toward  him.  "  Tell  me  something 
about  him  !  about  his  family  !  My  sweet  cousin  left  a  child,  I  know.  Does  she 
still  live  ?     rfer  home  ivas  in  Beechdale  !  " 

"You  should  visit  it,"  said  Orrin,  sauntering  back  to  the  fire-place,  but 
declining  the  seat  she  offered.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  valley.  Mr.  Kirke  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school — handsome,  refined,  and  scholarly.  His  daughters  are 
cultivated  ladies.  The  younger — who  is,  I  presume,  the  child  to  whom  you 
refer — is,  I  have  heard,  very  like  her  beautiful  mother.  I  see  now  what  was  the 
resemblance  that  puzzled  me  last  summer.  She  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
your  daughter." 

"  The  relief  afforded  by  your  charming  description  is  beyond  expression  !  " 
cried  the  flattered  hostess,  casting  up  her  brown  eyes,  and  raising  her  clasped 
hands  to  a  level  with  her  chin.  "  I  have  never  dared  inquire  respecting  my  lost 
darling's  babe  !  "  I  feared  to  hear  that  she  had  grown  up  an  awkward  rustic, 
whose  faint  likeness  to  her  parent  would  pain,  not  gratify  me.  Therefore,  I 
have  maintained  no  correspondence  with  Mr.  Kirke  since  our  exchange  of  letters 
immediately  after  his  wife's  decease." 

"  I  wish  you  could  prevail  upon  him  to  entrust  his  favorite  child  to  you  for  a 
few  weeks.  She  would  be  a  feature  in  our  society  this  winter.  Her  face  and 
manners  are  striking  now.  The  latter  have  much  of  the  fascination  which  is,  I 
suspect,  a  family  trait.  She  will  grow  handsomer,  until — I  cannot  say  when. 
Women  have  their  time  to  fade,  like  leaves  ;  and  the  fatal  season  lies,  with  most 
of  them,  a  little  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty.     The  Lanneaus  have  not  lost  the 
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secret  they  brought  from  fair  France— the  magic  that  purchases  the  gift  of  peren- 
nial youth." 

"  Fie !  fie  !  how  you  digress.  I  am  dying  for  information  of  my  beloved 
young  cousin,  and  you  launch  into  irrelevant  gallantries,"  frowned  Mrs.  Baxter 
with  her  forehead,  her  lips  refractory,  and  eyes  dancing  with  delight.  "  Do  sit 
down  and  tell  me  more  ! " 

"  I  cannot,  thank  you  !  I  have  bored  you  already  with  a  visit  three  times  as 
long  as  I  meant  it  should  be.  Your  cousin  does  the  family  credit.  I  can  award 
her  no  higher  praise.    Au  revoir  !  " 

"  One  second,"  she  entreated,  detaining  him.  "  I  shall  write  to  the  precious 
lamb  to-morrow.     Please  give  me  her  address." 

Orrin  dictated,  and  she  wrote  it  upon  her  ivory  tablets. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  mention  me  in  connection  with  this 
renewal  of  your  intercourse,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  Your  friendship  will  be  the 
more  welcome  if  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  its  root  in  your  fond  recollection 
of  her  mother.  There  is  a  ring !  I  have  loitered  here  shamefully.  Do  you 
know  that  your  beautiful  drawing-room  is  likened  about  town  to  Circe's  cave  ? " 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Wyllys  was  careful  not  to  repeat  his  visit  within  a  week.  He  could 
trust  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  seed  he  had  sown,  and  he  was  too  politic  to 
appear  solicitous,  on  his  own  account,  for  the  resumption  of  cousinly  intercourse 
between  the  houses  of  Baxter  and  Kirke.  He  did  not  overrate  his  influence  with 
the  would-be  leader  of  Hamilton  society.  Four  days  after  the  party-call  he  had 
a  note  from  Jessie. 

"  Dear  Cousin  Orrin  :  I  enclose  a  letter  I  received  last  night  firom  Mss.  Baxter,  wife 
of  the  President  of  Marion  College.  She  is,  I  have  learned  from  this,  my  nearest  living 
relative  outside  my  immediate  family  circle,  being  my  mother's  first-cousin.  I  never  heard 
of  her  until  the  arrival  of  this  communication.  My  father  had  not  thought  it  best  to  speak 
to  me  of  the  relationship,  unless  she  should  see  fit  to  seek  me  out  She  writes  in  an  afiec- 
tionate  strain,  and  is  urgent  in  her  request  that  I  should  pass  the  winter  with  her.  My 
father  and  sister  agree  with  me  that  you  are  the  proper  person  to  consult  with  regard  to 
my  answer  to  the  invitation.  You  are  probably  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  are 
certainly  more  aufait  to  the  usages  of  polite  society  than  any  of  us.  Tell  me  ft^eely  what 
you  think  I  ought  to  do— fireely  as  if  I  were  in  blood,  as  I  am  in  heart, 

"  Your  kinswoman,  Jessie  Kirke." 

"  Here  is  an  example  of  hereditary  transmission  that  would  stagger  Wendell 
Holmes  himself!"  thought  Orrin,  scanning  the  epistle,  letter  by  letter.  "The 
chirography  of  this  girl,  who  could  not  write  at  the  time  of  her  mother's  death, 
is  precisely  similar  to  hers.  It  is  a  nut  for  those  to  crack  who  carp  at  the  idea 
that  the  handwriting  is  a  criterion  of  character — attribute  variety  of  penmanship 
to  educational  influences  entirely.  What  has  my  fair  kinswoman  inherited  from 
her  maternal  progenitor  besides  these  sloping,  slender  Italian  characters,  I  won- 
der? It  is  worth  my  while  to  investigate  the  question  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon." 

To  secure  the  facilities  for  doing  this,  he  resolved  to  run  down  to  Beechdale 
the  next  day. 
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The  early  train,  at  which  he  had  grumbled  in  July,  started  now  before  day- 
light, and  he  called  himself  a  fool,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  cold,  smoky  car, 
for  making  the  journey  at  all.  Roy  had  left  his  affianced  to  his  guardianship, 
and  her  action  at  this  juncture  might  be  fraught  with  important 'consequences  to 
her  and  to  Roy  himself  He  could  allay  Mr.  Kirke's  scruples,  if  he  had  any, 
relative  to  his  daughter's  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  pressing  offer  of  hospital- 
ity and  chaperonage,  better  in  five  minutes'  talk  than  by  twenty  written  pages. 
He  was  anxious  Jessie  should  pay  the  visit.  She  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his 
fancy,  and  he  could  study  her  to  advantage  while  she  was  her  cousin's  guest ;  be 
her  cavalier  wherever  she  went,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  her 
absent  betrothed.  Hamilton  was  dull  this  season — not  a  woman  in  it  whom  he 
had  not  read  from  preface  to  "  Finis  " — and  his  energies  were  chafing  for  lack  of 
exercise  in  his  high  vocation.  The  prospect  of  Jessie's  coming  was  very  tempt- 
ing. It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her,  too.  She  bemoaned  her  inability  to  pro- 
cure in  Beechdale  the  tuition  in  music  and  German  she  needed  to  qualify  her  to 
fill  worthily  the  station  to  which  Roy  had  called  her.  She  could  have  the  best 
masters  in  the  former  art  in  Hamilton,  and  he  would  become  her  German  teacher 
himself  The  lessons  would  prevent  him  from  rusting  in  a  language  once  familiar 
to  him  as  his  own,  and  he  would  enjoy  guiding  her  eager  mind  through  the  rich 
storehouses  of  literature  a  knowledge  of  German  would  unlock  for  her.  Then  he 
waxed  benevolent,  and  dwelt  upon  the  comfort  and  pleasure  Mrs.  Baxter  would 
derive  from  the  society  of  her  )-oung  friend.  The  Lady  President  was  a  born 
patroness.  The  introduction  of  the  sparkling  luminary  he  was  sure  Jessie  would 
become  in  the  Hamiltoniaii  firmament,  would  be  with  her  a  work  of  love  and 
pride.  She  would  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  novice's  sojourn  in  her  abode 
delightful  to  all  parties  interested  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  which  considerations,  he  wrote  himself  down  an  ass  for 
taking  the  trouble  of  an  eight  hours'  ride  into  the  country  at  this  gloomy  season, 
to  accomplish  that  which,  after  all,  might  have  been  settled  by  letter.  Breakfast 
by  candle-light,  a  hard  run  through  muddy  streets  to  catch  the  train,  a  seat  in  a 
damp,  close-smelling  car,  chilled,  rather  than  warmed,  by  a  stove  full  of  green 
wood,  were  sorry  tonics  for  strengthening  temper  and  spirits  for  the  duties  of  a 
new  day.  It  was  near  noon  before  Orrin  reassured  his  dubious  judgment  that 
he  had  acted  wisely  for  himself,  and,  as  secondary  and  third-rate  considerations, 
for  the  Kirkes  and  Mrs.  Baxter,  by  this  flying  visit  to  the  parsonage.  The  lever 
that  commenced  the  work  of  elevating  his  self-esteem  from  the  slough  of  doubt 
was  not  the  anticipation  of  Jessie's  social  and  mental  improvement,  or  Mrs. 
Baxter's  gratification.  It  was  the  thought  how  the  light  imprisoned  in  Eunice 
Kirke's  berylline  eyes  would  break  up  to  the  surface  in  the  tawny  glints  he  had 
seen,  at  infrequent  intervals,  dash  their  placid  darkness  ;  how  her  slow,  bright 
smile  would  greet  his  unexpected  appearance  and  applaud  his  vivacious  saUies  ; 
the  sweet  monotone  many  a  queen  of  fashion  would  give  her  fairest  jewel  to 
imitate  successfully,  reply  to  his  questioning.  He  would  have  questions  to  put. 
This  was  a  studious  autumn  with  the  sisters.  If  Roy  and  Jessie  had  arranged 
a  schedule  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  French,  and  general  reading  for  the 
latter,  Orrin  had  marked  passages  for  Eunice's  consideration  in  divers  books 
they  had  examined  together  ;  sent  down  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Macaulay,  with 
a  thick  roll  of  duets,  sonatas,  and  Etudes,  and  the  whole  of  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass,  after  his  return  to  town.  He  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  ascertain 
her  tastes,  and  displayed  his  usual  tact  in  ministering  to  these.  Her  interest  in 
46 
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and  manifest  liking  for  him  were  a  more  flattering  tribute  to  his  vanity  than  was 
Jessie's  frank  friendliness.  I  think  it  is  always  thus  with  the  tokens  of  favor 
vouchsafed  by  reserved,  self-concentrated  women.  While  Jessie  was  his  espe- 
cial "  study  "  (or  quarry)  just  now,  he  did  not  disdain  the  goods  the  gods  offered 
him  in  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  the  handsome  elder.  He  had  found  her 
eminently  convenient  when  his  motive  was  to  pique  and  mystify  his  cousin's 
affianced  by  a  feint  of  haughty  indifference  ;  and  he  was  too  wise  an  economist 
to  cast  aside  what  he  had  then  gained.  He  would  be  a  poor  diplomatist,  indeed, 
if  he  were  to  prove  himself  incompetent  to  the  management  of  two  affairs  at  the 
same  time. 

The  setting  sun  burnished  Windbeam's  coronal  of  cedars  into  golden-green ; 
but  the  valley  was  in  shadow  when  he  undid  the  parsonage  gate.  Eunice's  pet 
evergreens  redeemed  the  garden  from  desolation.  A  trim  arbor-vitae  hedge  kept 
warm  the  southern  border,  that  would  be  gay  in  March  ^vith  crocuses  and  tulips  ; 
the  box- trees  were  the  only  leafy  things  in  the  alley,  down  which  Jessie  had 
crept  to  faint  in  his  arms  at  the  other  end.  A  thrifty  holly,  beaded  with  scarlet, 
mounted  guard  at  the  left  of  the  front  steps,  as  did  a  cedar,  covered  with  bluish 
white  berries,  at  the  right. 

Patsey,  the  good-natured  but  clumsy  servant-girl,  opened  the  door  and  wel- 
comed Mr.  Wyllys  with  a  bashful  grin. 

"  Mr.  Kirke  and  Miss  Eunice  is  not  at  home,  sir.  Miss  Jessie  is,  though. 
I'll  tell  her  you  are  here." 

He  heard  swift  feet  skim  the  floor  overhead  as  his  name  was  reported,  and 
Jessie  was  in  the  room  before  he  could  pull  off  his  gloves.  With  a  wild,  scared 
fece,  lips  that  moved  without  sound,  and  eyes  that  demanded  confirmation  or 
denial  of  the  dread  that  was  strangling  her  heart,  she  caught  his  hands  and 
looked  dumbly  up  at  him.  His  smile  broke  the  spell  sooner  and  more  effectually 
than  words  could  do.  She  wrested  her  hands  from  him,  with  a  laugh  so  bur- 
dened with  shame  and  happiness  as  to  be  more  like  a  sob,  testifying  what  had 
been  the  pressure  and  what  was  the  release. 

"  I  was  sure — " 

"  That  I  was  the  bearer  of  bad  news  from  abroad.  I  understand  !  "  Orrin 
took  up  the  broken  sentence.  "  You  were  never  more  mistaken.  Your  letter 
and  Mrs.  Baxter's  brought  me.  Your  fears  must  take  counsel  of  hope  and  faith 
another  time.  Roy  was  well  when  last  heard  from — well  and  happy,  and,  you 
may  be  sure,  very  busy.  But  what  is  this  ?  " — leading  her  to  the  window  and 
scrutinizing  her  with  fond  solicitude.  "What  have  you  done  with  the  roses  and 
diamonds  you  were  to  preserve  fresh  and  bright  while  he  was  away  ?  I  am 
afraid  he  keeps  his  pledge  of  health  and  contentment  better  than  you  do  yours 
to  him.     Are  you  not  well  ?  '* 

Her  complexion  was  dead  to  sallowness ;  her  eyes  were  leaden,  the  lids 
drooping  heavily,  and  she  was  thinner  in  fece  and  figure  than  when  he  parted 
from  her  in  August. 

"  I  am  not  sick.  I  have  no  physical  ailment  whatever  beyond  a  sensation  of 
general  good-for-nothingness.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  I  imag- 
ine I  have  a  touch  of  what  fine  ladies  call  the  '  blues.'  Father  would  have  in 
Dr.  Winters,  a  month  ago,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  and  say.  He  laughed  at 
me  a  little,  scolded  me  a  great  deal,  and  pronounced  my  malady  dyspepsia,  or 
nervousness,  he  was  not  certain  which.  In  either  case,  his  prescription  was 
dumb  bells  and  porter,  ale,  or  lager  beer.     Think  of  it !  "  (with  a  grimace).     "  I 
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swing  the  bells  a  thousand  times  every  day,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  regimen 
increases  my  appetite  or  makes  me  sleep  better.  As  to  the  tonic— my  soul 
loathes  all  manner  of  bitters.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me  that  will  not 
yield  to  resolution  and  common  sense — and  time.  I  shall  be  all  right  when  I 
get  used  to  things  as  they  are,"  she  continued,  with  feverish  rapidity,  as  she 
marked  his  doubtful  look.  "  I  need  discipline,  hardening,  tempering  1  If  father 
and  Euna  would  rate  me  soundly  for  my  folly  and  childishness,  the  counter-irri- 
tant would  brace  my  system.  I  should  need  no  other  medicine.  But  they  won't, 
unfortunately !  " 

She  was  laughing  now,  but  not  with  her  native  glee.  Orrin's  scrutiny — seri- 
ous and  tender — was  prolonged  until  her  eyes  sank,  and  a  blush  of  the  lost  color 
tinged  her  temples. 

A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  relinquished  the  fingers  he  had  held,  apparently 
unconscious  of  his  action,  during  her  voluble  explanation,  and  walked  twice 
through  the  apartment. 

"  My  coming  was  timely !  "  he  said,  drawing  a  chair  to  her  side.  "  Dear 
child  !  your  life  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  unavailing  regrets.  Your  peace 
of  mind  is  dear  to  too  many  to  be  wrecked  by  morbid  musings.  Don't  think  me 
harsh !  You  should  have  more  to  engage  your  time  and  thoughts  than  the 
routine  of  occupation  and  amusement  appointed  to  you  here  ;  should  see  more 
of  the  world  than  that  portion  of  it  which  is  bounded  by  these  mountains.  You 
would  starve  upon  what  satisfies  Eunice.  Duty  to  be  performed — duty  done — 
fill  the  measure  of  her  earthly  desires.  Your  nature  and  your  intellect  demand  a 
larger  sphere — wider  range  for  your  mind,  and  more  food  for  your  heart.  You 
are  dying  of  inanition,  and  you  do  not  know  it." 
She  shook  her  head  wilfully. 

"  The  trouble  lies  back  of  that.  I  have  been  pampered,  housed,  petted,  until 
nerve  and  muscle,  mental  and  spiritual,  are  gone.  I  need  a  stimulant,  but  a 
moral  one." 

"  What  if  I  supply  it  in  the  guise  of  a  German  course,  seasoned  with  un- 
sparing admonition  whenever  you  are  indolent  or  careless  ? "  he  returned,  more 
lightly. 

Then  he  unfolded  his  programme  for  her  winter,  expatiating  upon  the  varied 
and  substantial  benefits  she  would  derive  from  the  proposed  visit,  until  she  was 
not  only  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  leaving  home,  but  ready  and  hopeful  with 
her  consent  to  do  as  he  desired. 

"  Mrs.  Baxter  knows  nothing  of— has  heard  no  rumors  ?  "  she  asked,  in  shy 
anxiety. 

Orrin  forbore  to  look  at  her  burning  face. 

"  Of  your  engagement  ?  Hamilton  is  in  profound  ignorance  on  that  subject. 
Roy  knows  how  to  keep  his  own  counsel — and  so  do  I.  You  need  be  under  no 
embarrassment  on  that  score." 

"  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Baxter  is  warm-hearted  and  sincere,"  she 
said,  again,  having  put  him  through  a  searching  catechism  upon  that  lady's 
characteristics.  "  I  was  prepossessed  in  her  favor,  not  from  her  letter  alone,  but 
because  she  knew  and  loved  my  mother.  My  sister  has  been  a  dear  and  careful 
parent  to  me.  You  have  seen  what  my  father's  tender  indulgence  is.  But  the 
care  of  my  heart  has  ached  for  my  mother — my  own  beautiful  mother — ever  since 
she  died.  I  was  not  quite  five  years  old,  yet  I  recollect  her  as  if  I  had  kissed  her 
for  the  last  time  yesterday.     My  father  had  this  oriel  built  to  please  her.     I  re- 
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member  seeing  her  nowhere  else  until  she  was  carried  up  to  her  death-bed.  Her 
easy-chair  stood  there  " — pointing — "  and  her  writing-desk  beside  it.  When  I 
could — by  standing  on  tip-toe — just  get  my  chin  upon  the  window-sill,  she  would 
make  me  measure  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  how  much  the  jessamine  had  grown  in  a 
week.  She  planted  these  vines  and  tended  them  as  if  they  had  been  her  children. 
She  used  to  take  me  upon  her  lap,  and  hold  me  closely  in  her  arms  as  she  lay  upon 
her  lounge  in  the  twilight,  and  tell  me  stories  of  her  childhood  in  her  Southern 
home,  sing  ballads  so  sweetly  sad  that  I  often  cried  silently,  while  I  listened — 
silently,  lest  she  should  hear  me  and  stop." 

It  was  twilight  by  this  time.  The  mountain  crown  was  dusky  as  the  plain  ; 
the  elm-trees  in  the  churchyard  were  swaying  solemnly  in  the  bleak  wind  that 
bowed  the  slight  garden-shrubs  and  swept  the  long  grass  above  neglected  graves 
into  brown  waves.  The  naked  snake-like  sprays  of  the  creepers  tapped  monot- 
onously against  the  window-panes.  Orrin  had  healthy  nerves,  but  as  he  looked 
through  the  gray  evening  at  the  now  shadowy  shaft,  standing  like  a  sheeted  ghost 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Kirke's  favorite  wife,  and  heard  the  mournful  sough  of  the 
autumn  breeze,  he  wished  Jessie  had  chosen  some  other  hour  and  spot  for  her 
weird  reminiscence  than  the  November  gloaming  and  this  haunted  recess. 

She  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands  crossed,  her  face  upraised  to 
the  darkening  sky. 

"  I  have  a  perfect  picture  of  her  before  me  at  this  moment,"  she  resumed, 
dreamily.  "  She  had  large,soft  eyes  and  very  black  hair.  She  was  always  pale, 
and  she  never  laughed.  But  her  smile  v/as  my  reward  when  I  had  been  good, 
as  her  kiss  was  the  cure  for  every  hurt.  Nobody  else  ever  repeated  to  me  such 
wonderful  tales.  Some  were  in  prose,  many  in  verse,  more  beautiful  to  my  ap- 
prehension than  any  poetry  I  have  read  since.  This  was  on  her  well  days — my 
golden  days  !  when  the  writing-desk  would,  if  I  requested  it,  be  supplanted  by 
the  color-box  and  pencils,  and  we  passed  whole  hours  together — she  and  I — she 
sketching  or  painting  to  illustrate  anecdote  and  fairy  story — I  perched  in  my 
high  chair  at  her  side,  looking  on  in  rapt  delight.  I  was  a  troublesome  child  to 
every  one  else  in  the  house.  I  kept  away  from  her  of  my  own  accord  in  my 
passionate  or  sulky  fits.  The  earliest  lesson  taught  me  by  my  father  was  that 
*  poor,  sick  mamma  must  not  be  disturbed.'  I  suppose  it  was  because  of  her 
delicate  health  that  he  always  heard  my  prayers,  put  me  to  bed  and  nursed  me  in 
my  infant  sicknesses.  It  was  he  who  came  to  my  crib  early  one  morning  and 
told  me  she  was  in  Heaven.  I  have  never  seen  him  weep  except  then.  He 
pressed  me  to  his  bosom  until  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  said,  over  and  over, 
in  a  strange  undertone  that  terrified  me  more  than  did  the  drip  of  the  hot 
tears  over  my  face — '  Ginevra's  baby  !  Ginevra's  baby  ! '  From  that  moment  I 
transferred  to  him  the  idolatry  I  had  felt  for  my  mother  while  she  lived." 

The  wind  shook  the  casement  and  the  bare  sprays  tapped  more  impatiently 
upon  the  glass,  as  the  spirit  of  the  dead  mother  might  have  signalled  her  child 
to  let  her  in. 

"  Mrs.  Baxter  will  never  weary  of  talking  with  you  upon  a  theme  so  dear  to 
you  both,"  said  Orrin,  shaking  off  the  superstitious  fancy. 

"  You  have  heard  her  speak  of  my  mother,  then  ?  " 

Jessie  was  aroused  to  livelier  speech  by  the  thought. 

"  Yes — often — long  before  I  suspected  the  identity  of  her  lamented  relative 
with  your  father's  wife.  By  a  singular  mischance  she  never  mentioned  his  name 
in  my  hearing  until  a  night  or  two  ago,  when  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  him — and 
you." 
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He  had  equivocated  so  adroitly  as  to  bar  cross-examination,  he  hoped  ;  but 
Jessie's  curiosity  was  not  easily  parried. 

"  Was  that  before,  or  after,  she  wrote  to  me  ?  " 

"  Afterward.  She  told  me  all  about  it — how  the  sight  of  a  keepsake  given 
her  by  your  mother  had  set  her  to  thinking  of  their  early  and  close  intimacy,  and 
that  she  had  obeyed  the  impulse  that  bade  her  make  inquiries  about  you,  and 
ask  you  to  visit  her.     Why  do  you  wish  to  determine  the  date  of  my  call  ?  " 

He  knew  as  well  before  she  answered  as  afterward. 

"  I  would  not  go  to  Hamilton  had  you  recalled  to  her  mind  the  fact  of  my 
existence.  If  love  for  her  lost  friend  did  not  prompt  her  to  seek  me  out,  I  would 
not  owe  my  recognition  to  the  recommendation  of  another.    No  !  not  to  yours  ! " 

Had  he  not  read  aright  her  honest  pride,  her  jealousy  for  her  mother's  mem- 
ory, and  her  father's  dignity  ?  With  what  wise  prevision  he  had  detected  the 
danger,  and  by  his  warning  to  Mrs.  Baxter  averted  it ! 

Eunice,  the  beryl-eyed,  also  had  her  confidential  talk  with  Mr.  Wyllys  that 
night. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  after  supper,  as  he  tarried  for  a  moment  in  the  dining- 
room,  "  I  should  like  to  speak  with  Mr.  Wyllys  for  five  minutes,  when  Jessie  is 
not  by.     Can  you  contrive  to  call  her  out  by-and-by  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  father,  without  curiosity  or  hesitation. 

Jessie  was  his  pride  and  darling — very  beautiful  and  gifted,  in  his  eyes.  He 
lavished  upon  her  the  wealth  of  a  heart  that  had  never  known  its  own  depth 
until  he  met  her  mother.  Whatever  might  have  been  Ginevra  Lanneau's  faults 
and  weaknesses  ;  whatever  the  motives  for  her  marriage  and  subsequent  melan- 
choly, this  good  and  learned  man  had  worshipped  her  with  entireness  of  devo- 
tion ;  had  mourned  her  with  an  intensity  of  anguish  that  bleached  his  locks,  bent 
his  stately  form  toward  the  earth  that  had  swallowed  up  his  idol,  deafened  him 
to  the  calls  of  ambition  that  urged  him  to  leave  a  seclusion  endeared  to  him  as 
her  home  and  her  burial-place.  But  Eunice  was  his  right  hand,  for  all  that. 
His  trust  in  her  discretion  was  implicit ;  his  confidence  in  her  abihty  to  look 
after  her  young  sister's  temporal  needs  was  not  more  firm  than  his  persuasion 
that  the  matter  of  her  communication  to  Mr.  Wyllys  was,  in  some  way,  essential 
to  Jessie's  weal.  He  asked  no  questions,  formed  no  conjectures — only  sum- 
moned his  second  daughter  presently  to  his  study,  to  ascertain  privately  what 
were  her  wishes  touching  the  question  of  her  proposed  visit. 

Eunice  was  sewing  by  the  shaded  lamp.  Wyllys,  while  he  talked  to  both 
sisters,  looked  quite  as  often  at  her  as  at  Jessie.  She  wore  a  brown  merino, 
that  made  no  noise  when  she  moved,  and  fell  in  classic  folds  about  her  when 
she  sat  or  stood.  A  knot  of  blue  ribbon  joined  a  crimped  ruffle  above  the  high 
dress,  and  dainty  frills  of  the  same  were  at  her  wrists.  The  light,  strained 
through  the  ground-glass  shade,  made  her  skin  seem  fair  and  fresh  as  that  of  a 
little  child,  while  it  did  not  blur  the  clear  chiselling  of  her  features.  Her 
hands  were  shapely,  her  motions  replete  with  quiet  grace.  The  high-bred  lady, 
stainless  in  deed  as  single  in  motive,  spoke  in  the  fearless,  tranquil  eyes,  and 
composed  demeanor. 

"  She  rests  me  !  "  said  the  connoisseur  in  womanly  loveliness,  to  his  appre- 
ciative self.  "  If  I  were  obliged  to  marry  either,  I  am  not  sure  she  would  not 
suit  me  better  than  this  restless  gipsey,  who  keeps  one  perpetually  upon  the 
qui  vive  by  her  sharp  interrogations,  her  repartee  and  variable  moods.  To 
secure  the  perfection  of  enjoyment,  a  man  should  be  able  to  flirt  with  one  all  day 
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and  come  home  at  evening  to  recover  from  his  dazed  feverishness  in  the  cool 
semi -twilight  of  the  other's  presence.  I  must  find  out  some  day  if  she  has  ever 
been  in  love.  I  fancy  not.  There  is  a  dewy  firmness  in  the  texture  of  her 
heart  that  seldom  outlasts  the  fires  of  even  a  mild  passion — such  a  timid  flame 
as  the  pastor's  daughter  might  feel  for  some  pious  under-shepherd  or  amorous 
evangelist." 

At  this  precise  instant,  Jessie  having  obeyed  her  father's  summons,  Eunice 
laid  down  her  work  and  confronted  him. 

"  Mr.  Wyllys,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  respecting  my  sister's  antecedents, 
before  she  goes  to  Mrs.  Baxter." 

Without  a  symptom  of  surprise,  he  bowed,  and  exchanged  his  seat  for  one 
near  the  stand  by  which  she  sat.  In  this  one  action,  he  accepted  her  confidence 
and  put  his  services  at  her  disposal,  should  she  need  them. 

"  From  the  descriptions  of  this  lady  given  by  my  father  and  yourself,  I  infer 
tliat  she  is  affectionate  and  voluble.  She  will  be  likely  to  impart  to  Jessie  all 
she  knows  of  her  mother's  history,  and  question  her  concerning  her  own  child- 
ish recollections.  I  have  thought  it  best  that  you  should  hear  the  truth  upon  a 
subject  that  is  rarely  alluded  to  in  our  family.  My  father  talked  freely  of  it  to 
Mr.  Fordham  before  giving  his  sanction  to  his  engagement  with  Jessie  ;  but  he 
has  not  spoken  of  it  to  me  in  many  years — never  to  my  sister.  Should  a  garbled 
version  of  a  story  which  is  sad  enough  in  itself,  reach  her  ears,  it  would  distress 
and  bewilder  her,  if  there  were  no  one  near  who  could  correct  the  misstatement. 
My  step-mother  never  recovered  the  natural  tone  of  her  health  and  spirits  after 
my  sister's  birth.  Her  disease  took  the  form  of  a  gentle  melancholy,  indifference 
to  domestic  and  neighborhood  interests,  varied  at  times  by  fits  of  wild  weeping, 
so  violent  that  she  was  confined  to  her  couch  with  debility  and  headache  for 
several  days  after  each.  She  conversed  rationally  when  drawn  into  conversation, 
but  the  spring  of  action  was  gone.  She  never  complained  of  bodily  pain,  made 
no  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  those  who  waited  upon 
her.  She  read  much  and  wrote  more,  burning  her  manuscripts,  however,  as  fast 
as  they  were  completed.  She  drew,  too,  rapidly  and  well,  and  upon  these  occu- 
pations she  expended  what  little  energy  of  mind  and  body  remained  to  her  after 
the  illness  that  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  We  guarded  her  from  intrusion  and 
uncharitable  remark  so  far  as  we  could.  My  nurse — an  elderly  widow — was 
then  alive,  and  was  our  housekeeper,  her  daughter  being  our  only  other  servant. 
Once,  however,  and  within  a  year,  a  rumor  was  brought  to  me  that  Jessie's 
mother  had  died  a  lunatic.  It  is  possible  Mrs.  Baxter  has  heard  such.  If  she 
has,  and  should  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  repeat  it  to  you — so  unfeeling  as  to 
hint  it  to  the  daughter  of  that  unhappy  lady — may  I  rely  upon  you  to  tell  my 
sister  the  exact  truth  ?  She  is  impressible  and  ardent.  Her  love  for  her  mother 
is  a  passion.     It  would  nearly  kill  her,  if  this  slander  were  retailed  to  her." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Miss  Kirke.  I  hope,  with  you,  that  I  shall  ne'-er 
be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  trust  with  which  you  have  honored  me.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Mrs.  Baxter  is  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  her  cousin's  ill-health. 
She  has  spoken  to  me  freely  of  her  early  life — of  her  marriage,  and  the  seclusion 
that  followed  it." 

"  For  which  she  blames  my  father ! "  interposed  Eunice,  red  indignation 
staining  her  fair  face.  "  Because  he  would  not  expose  her  to  the  indifferent  or 
pitying  observation  of  those  who  had  been  the  associates  of  her  brilliant  girl- 
hood ;  because  he  humored  her  longing  for  solitude  and  quiet ;  guarded  her  con- 
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stantly  and  tenderly,  he  fell  under  their  ban.  He  gave  me  some  letters  to 
examine  and  file — or  burn,  as  I  thought  fit — ten  years  ago.  Among  them  I  found 
one  from  Mrs.  Baxter — one  from  another  cousin  of  Ginevra  Lanneau.  Both 
reproached  him — Mrs.  Baxter  gently,  the  other  bitterly — for  separating  his  young 
wife  from  her  friends,  and  '  immuring  her  in  a  savage  solitude,  where,  cut  off  from 
all  congenial  associations,  a  spirit  so  refined  as  hers  could  not  but  pine  itself  to 
death.'  I  do  not  quote  from  Mrs.  Baxter.  If  she  had  upbraided  the  best  of  men 
and  most  tender  of  husbands  in  these  terms,  Jessie  should  never  have  gone  to 
her,  unless  under  my  protest." 

"  She  will  be  safe  and  happy  in  Mrs.  Baxter's  care,"  said  Orrin.  "  Her  good- 
ness of  heart  is  undeniable — her  impulses  are  amiable.  She  is  a  vain,  but  never 
an  unkind  or  censorious  woman.  She  always  reminds  me  of  the  pretty  bas  bleu 
immortalized  by  the  'Spectator' — or  is  it  'Tattler?'  When  she  would  look 
languishing,  there  is  a  witty  thing  to  be  said  at  the  same  time  that  spoils  all, 
*  Thus  the  unhappy  Merab,'  says  the  essayist, '  although  both  a  wit  and  a  beauty, 
has  the  credit  of  being  neither.'  Our  modern  Merab  has  excellent  traits,  never- 
theless, and  is  incapable  of  using  the  language  you  have  quoted.  No  one  but  a 
vulgar  idiot  could  apply  it  to  Mr.  Kirke.  The  writer  had,  doubtless,  never  seen 
him.  You  were  very  young,  at  the  time  of  your  step-mother's  death,  to  be  your 
father's  assistant  and  co-adviser.  I  am  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  your  recol- 
lections." 

"I  was  fifteen.  The  elder  daughter  of  a  household  early  learns  to  bear 
family  cares  ;  is  more  mature  at  the  same  age  than  are  those  who  come  after.  I 
remember  my  own  mother,  who  died  some  eleven  years  earlier.  I  am  thirty  this 
month." 

She  picked  up  her  sewing  without  a  flutter  or  blush,  and  Orrin,  not  daring  to 
offer  her  the  flimsy  compliment  of  incredulity  he  would  have  paid  another  woman 
who  had  volunteered  a  confession  disparaging  her  personal  charms,  was  still 
casting  about  in  his  mind  for  words  that  should  praise,  yet  not  offend,  when 
Jessie  returned. 


TO  A  CAGED  CANARY. 


WHAT  subtle  pulse  is  in  thy  blood, 
Poor  bird,  that  teaches  thee  to  sing, 
That  tells  thee  that  the  fair-eyed  Spring 
Again  to  these  rough  shores  is  wooed  ? 

How  dost  thou  know  that  skies  are  fair, 

Close  pent  within  a  curtained  room  ? 

How  canst  thou  argue  from  thy  gloom, 
The  light  and  rapture  of  the  air  ? 

I  know  that  home-bound  swallows  flit 

Across  the  opal  of  the  sky. 

My  brain  is  servant  to  my  eye  ; 
But  how  hadst  tliou  a  hint  of  it  ? 

How  canst  thou  know  that  ash-buds  swell, 

That  violets  peep  in  sweet  surprise, 

By  what  sense  dost  thou  recognize 
The  spring-song  of  the  crocus-bell  ? 

I  am  upbraided  by  thy  voice  : 

For,  barred  from  all  that  makes  the  Spring 

To  human  thought  a  blessed  thing, 
Thou  dost  unwearyingly  rejoice. 

I  learn  a  lesson,  bird,  from  thee ; 
Shame,  were  my  song  less  glad  than  thine, 
When  Spring,  with  all  her  wealth,  is  mine, 

And  the  wide  world's  aglow  for  me. 

Lily  Nelson. 


MY   NOTE-BOOK. 


APRIL  3,  1865.— Thank  God ! 
February  10,  1867. — As  I  sit  and  look  at  those  two  words,  there  comes 
back  to  me  the  vivid  recollection  of  how  and  when  I  wrote  them.  I  remember 
the  surge  of  feeling  which  swelled  my  heart  almost  to  pain  as  I  heard  the  great 
news  that  day  brought ;  as  I  realized  that  the  long  doubt  and  agony  and  struggle 
were  over  ;  that  the  awful  human  sacrifice  was  ended  ;  that  the  physical  conscious- 
ness of  blood — which,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  I  had  had  incessantly  upon  me,  its  horri- 
ble smell  in  my  nostrils  and  stain  upon  my  hands — might  now  pass  away.  If  I 
had  been  a  praying  man,  I  should  have  gone  down  upon  my  knees  ;  being  what  I 
am,  I  came  home  and  sat  quietly  down  in  this  room  until  the  inner  tide  should 
ebb  to  a  controllable  level.  Partly  from  habit  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  steady 
myself,  I  took  out  my  note-book  to  glance  at  my  engagements  for  the  next  day. 
The  front  of  it  is  full  of  business  memoranda  ;  but  toward  the  end  I  am  apt  to 
scribble  down  scraps  of  poetry,  quotations,  anything  and  everything  that  comes 
into  my  head,  until  I  often  think  that,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a  truer  representa- 
tion of  my  real  self  than  my  photograph  would  be.  Turning  presently  to  this 
blank  space,  I  wrote  that  date,  as  the  most  momentous  I  should  ever  chronicle. 
And  then,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  soul,  there  sprang  those  two  words, 
as  the  faint,  irrepressible  echo  of  the  unutterable. 

I  don't  know  why  I  have  turned  to  that  entry  to-night — yes  I  do ;  why 
should  I  shrink  from  acknowledging  the  truth  to  this  blank  page  and  myself.  It 
is  because  I  have  almost  the  same  feeling  at  my  heart,  the  same  impulse  to  write 
those  words  again.  And  all  because  I  have  seen  a  woman  of  whose  existence 
in  the  flesh  I  was  unconscious  but  a  few  hours  ago.  Yet  now  that  I  sit  here  I  do 
not  dare  to  carry  out  my  purpose.  It  seems  like  tempting  Providence  to  thus 
triumph  at  the  mere  threshold  of  what  must  make  or  mar  my  whole,  life.  If  I 
were  a  really  heroic  soul,  I  suppose  the  simple  fact  that  such  a  woman  lives  in 
the  world  would  make  me  sing  hjonns  of  rejoicing ;  but  I  am  only  a  man,  with 
great,  hungry  needs  and  wants  in  my  nature,  and  I  must  wait  to  give  thanks 
for  my  fate  until  I  know  that  they  are  to  be  satisfied. 

It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  met  her.  After  the  day's  work  is  over,  I 
go  up  to  the  club  to  dine  ;  and  then,  if  I  have  an  engagement  in  the  evening,  I 
like  to  drop  into  John  Conway's  cosy  home,  and  smoke  and  chat  until  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go.  John  and  I  have  been  friends  all  our  lives.  In  the  race  of  life  I 
have  always  outrun  him,  at  school,  at  college,  and  now  in  the  courtroom ;  and 
yet  he  is  the  only  man  whom  I  sincerely  envy.  As  I  see  all  shadow  of  the  cares 
of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  fade  from  his  face  as  he  turns  it 
homeward,  as  I  watch  that  light  spring  up  in  the  depths  of  his  wife's  eyes  at  the 
mere  sound  of  his  coming,  I  recognize,  with  a  curious  pang,  which  of  us  has  been 
really  wise  and  successful ;  I  comprehend  that  the  man  who  is  all  the  world  to 
the  woman  he  loves  can  well  afford  to  let  the  rest  of  creation  wag  as  it  will. 
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I  strolled  around  to  John's  as  usual  about  twilight ;  and,  finding  the  front 
door  unclosed,  entered  and  walked  to  the  parlor,  expecting  to  find  Mrs.  Con- 
way there.  As  I  stood  noiselessly  upon  the  threshold,  I  saw  straight  before 
me,  seated  by  the  window,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  the  outline  of  whose  head  and 
face  seemed  cut  like  a  cameo  upon  the  outer  light.  At  her  feet,  half  kneeling, 
half  sitting,  was  the  smaller  figure  of  John's  wife.  I  was  hesitating  whether  to 
speak  or  to  go  away  while  I  was  still  unobserved,  when  the  low  tone  of  an  un- 
familiar voice  so  aroused  my  attention  that  I  ceased  to  think  of  myself  at  all. 
The  figure  at  the  window  was  speaking ;  I  could  see  the  lips  move,  though  for  a 
second  I  failed  to  catch  the  words.  A  moment  later  I  found  they  were  perfectly 
known  to  me.  How  came  she  to  gravitate  to  the  truest  poem  in  Christina  Ros- 
setti's  book,  to  the  only  verses  among  them  all  which  have  unconsciously  clung 
to  my  memory  word  for  word.  I  like  people  with  memories  ;  especially  women 
with  that  form  of  the  faculty  which  is  more  truly  such  a  natural  congeniality  with 
beauty  and  harmony,  that  music  and  poetry  seem  to  adhere  to  them  without  their 
volition.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  her ;  for  the  lines  seemed  to  fall 
almost  involuntarily  from  her  lips,  with  as  little  effort  as  another  woman  would 
have  sung  some  low,  sad  tune.  I  thought  I  knew  that  poem  of  "  Uphill "  per- 
fectly ;  and  yet,  as  I  listened,  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  had  ever  read  it.  As  I 
write  it  down  now,  and  try  to  recall  her  tone  and  accent,  the  same  feeling  of  ab- 
solute revelation  is  upon  me. 

Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way? 

Ves,  to  tfu  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  mom  till  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting  place  ? 

A  roof/or  when  the  dark,  slo7u  hottrs  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayferers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  be/ore. 
Then  must  I  knock  or  call  when  just  in  sight  ? 

Thiy  will  not  k^ePyou  standing  at  that  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall fittd  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

I  had  heard  famous  actors  and  singers  made  great  simply  by  what  is  termed 

the  "  sympathetic  "  voice — that  which  made  Rubini  the  "  king  of  tenors,"  which 
gives  Gazzaniga  ability  to  sing  through  your  very  heart — but  I  had  never  listened 
to  anything  like  this.  Never  rising  from  its  low,  murmurous  sound,  the  way  in 
which  her  voice  passed  from  the  wistful,  pleading  accents  of  a  weary,  half  hoping, 
half  despairing  soul,  to  the  infinite  calmness  and  quietude  of  Fate  itself  speaking, 
thrilled  me  like  a  miracle  wrought  there  in  my  presence.  In  the  shadowy  room 
and  semi-solitude  that  woman  was  half  unconsciously  laying  bare  her  soul ;  and 
I,  standing  there  unseen  and  unknown,  read  and  recognized  it.  I  comprehended 
her  nature  more  thoroughly,  I  seemed  to  really  know  her  better  than  any  other 
human  being  I  had  ever  seen,  even  through  long  years  of  companionship.  A 
woman  with  a  Past,  who  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the  Present,  and  looks  straight 
on  to  the  end  ;  whose  eyes,  in  gazing  forward,  see  nothing  further  in  life  for  her 
but  its  conclusion.     It  may  be  that  some  great  sorrow  or  disappointment  has 
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worked  this  effect ;  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  cause,  but  my  knowledge  of  the 
result  is  a  certainty.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  moments  of  time 
before  she  finished  the  verses  and  the  word-music  died  away  into  silence  ;  but  as 
I  stepped  back  into  the  hall,  another  man  with  another  soul  seemed  walking 
away  from  the  one  who  had  entered  such  a  little  while  before. 

I  had  just  reached  the  front  door  when  John  opened  it.  "  Ah,  Randolph,  is  it 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  pleasant,  cheery  fashion,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
had  just  come  in.  "  I  am  very  glad  you  came,  I  wanted  to  see  you  particularly. 
Come  into  the  parlor."  And  he  led  the  way.  His  wife  sprang  up  to  welcome 
us,  then  there  was  a  momentary  pause  as  John  lighted  the  shaded  burner  upon 
the  table,  and  then  Mrs.  Conway  said,  "  Miss  Glenn,  Mr.  Dulaney."  The  figure 
at  the  window  had  turned  and  was  looking  quietly  at  me.  I  bowed ;  and,  as  I 
did  so,  took  in  her  full  effect. 

I  confess  it  startled  me.  It  was  a  brilliant  society  lady  who  calmly  returned 
my  salute.  There  was  not  a  wave  of  her  hair,  not  a  fold  of  her  dress  that  was  not 
thoroughly  a  la  mode,  that  did  not  tell  of  a  life  and  habits  of  fashion.  At  the  first 
glance,  anything  more  unlike  what  had  I  expected  to  see,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine.  But,  as  I  looked  eagerly  in  her  face,  I  recognized  her  again  beneath 
this  mere  surface ;  and  took  shame  to  myself  that  I  should  have  doubted  even 
for  a  second.  She  was  even  more  stylish  than  handsome  ;  more  beautiful  than 
either,  for  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  it ;  with  a  clear  gravity  in  the  depths  of  the 
luminous  brown  eyes,  which  was  like  the  tone  of  her  voice  in  another  form.  She 
kept  her  place  at  the  window,  as  she  was  still  within  our  little  circle,  and  only 
spoke  when  John  or  his  wife  casually  addressed  her.  But,  whenever  she  did  so, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  slight  shock,  for  the  voice  had  changed  to  simply  the  refined 
sweetness  of  any  cultivated  lady  !  There  was  little  chance,  though,  for  any  one 
but  John  and  myself  to  talk ;  for  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  discussion  of 
some  minor  points  of  politics  about  which  we  differed,  and  upon  which  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  convert  me,  as  he  imagined  I  might  have  some  influence 
upon  their  approaching  decision.  I  was  too  honestly  interested  in  the  subject 
not  to  have  talked  earnestly  upon  it,  had  we  been  alone.  As  it  was,  I  never  in 
my  life,  before  bench  or  bar,  chose  my  words  so  carefully,  tried  to  make  my  sen- 
tences and  meaning  so  clear  and  telling,  as  I  did  for  the  hearing  of  one  of  those 
listeners.  She  gave  small  outward  sign  of  its  having  any  effect  upon  her  ;  she 
scarcely  looked  up  more  than  once.  I  suspect  she  disagreed  both  with  my 
premises  and  my  conclusions  ;  and  yet,  when  I  stopped,  it  was  with  a  sure  sense 
that,  for  once,  I  had  spoken  out  my  mind  upon  a  subject  and  been  perfectly 
understood.  Then  I  found  my  time  was  up ;  and  went  away,  taking  with  me 
only  those  two  slight  bows,  at  meeting  and  parting,  as  all  she  had  voluntarily 
given  me. 

I  suppose  I  went  through  the  business  of  the  evening  in  an  ordinarily  rational 
way,  for  no  one  stared  at  me  or  seemed  to  notice  any  change  in  my  manner. 
But  I  recollected  very  little  about  it  until  I  sat  down  here  and  opened  my  note- 
book, which  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  which  I  really  talk  freely. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  had  a  growing  consciousness  of  my  want  of 
motive  and  aim  in  life,  but  I  have  never  felt  it  so  keenly  as  to-night.  I  try  to  do 
what  I  can  for  those  around  me,  for  humanity  in  general ;  but,  as  for  myself,  my 
days  go  by  with  no  controlling  influence  to  bind  them  together,  with  no  connecting 
link  beyond  the  customary  routine  of  business.  In  each  I  try  to  do  honest  work 
for  an  honest  wage,  but  with  no  higher  result  than  the  winning  of  my  own  bread 
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and  butter.  The  other  night  I  met  a  day-laborer  coming  home,  with  his  kettle  in 
his  hand,  and  I  fell  a-thinking  wherein  my  life  was  really  superior  to  his.  We 
both  toil  for  our  dinners  ;  mine  is  a  better  one  than  his,  but  that  seems  the  only 
difference.  Perhaps,  even,  he  is  utterly  beyond  me,  in  having  something  to  love 
and  live  for.  As  I  think  of  it,  I  am  ready  to  hold  up  my  right  hand  and  swear 
that  such  mere  existence  shall  not  long  run  on.  Ah,  this  dull,  wearing 
harness  of  business  would  seem  strangely  different  to  me,  if,  by  its  means,  I 
could  feed  my  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  my  body ;  my  day-laborer  life,  which  is 
now  so  paltry  and  irksome,  would  have  a  wondrous  charm  if  my  real  payment 
met  me  as  I  crossed  my  threshold  at  eventide,  as  I  see  John  Conway's  come 
to  him. 

February  13th. — I  have  seen  her  again.  I  was  going  into  my  office  this 
morning,  when,  glancing  down  the  street,  I  was  conscious  of  a  great  rush  of 
blood  through  my  frame,  and  an  intense,  cowardly  impulse  to  disappear  instantly. 
The  next  moment  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands  and  turned  to  meet  her. 
She  was  but  a  yard  or  two  distant  when  I  lifted  my  hat.  For  a  second  she 
looked  at  me  rather  wonderingly.  Then  I  saw  full  recognition  dawn  in  her  face, 
and  she  bowed,  with  a  slight  slowness,  which  served  to  accentuate  the  perfect 
apprehension  of  my  individuality  which  the  salutation  contained.  She  passed 
on,  and  I  went  into  my  office  and  sat  down  to  write  business  letters.  But  there 
was  a  faint,  void  feeling  round  my  heart,  as  from  strong  physical  reaction,  which 
made  everything  an  effort,  and  rendered  work  with  either  brain  or  hand  very 
difficult.  The  same  sensation  has  clung  to  me  all  day — has  sent  me  home  at 
this  early  hour,  feeling  that  I  suited  my  usual  associates  as  little  as  they  suited 
me.  I  have  done  a  very  silly  thing  since  I  have  been  in  this  room  ;  and  yet  it 
was  certainly  not  a  light  motive  which  led  me  to  it.  I  have  deliberately  gazed 
in  the  glass  for  full  five  minutes,  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  for  years,  really 
looked  at  myself.  I  saw  a  man  to  whom,  if  it  were  any  one  else,  I  should  apply 
the  general  term,  medium,  both  in  size  and  in  coloring,  with  neither  sufficient 
beauty  nor  ugliness  to  strike  at  first  sight,  with  nothing  peculiar  about  him 
except  a  certain  squareness  about  the  forehead  and  chin,  and  something  which, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  am  forced  to  call  womanliness,  in  the  eyes.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  my  mother,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  I  know  I  am  like 
her,  both  spiritually  and  physically  ;  as  again  I  can  trace  in  myself  such  a  strong 
resemblance  to  my  stern-faced,  well-remembered  father.  My  hard,  busy  life  has 
left  little  chance  for  the  softer  element  to  develop.  But  it  has  kept  itself  alive 
in  many  ways  :  by  my  almost  silly  devotion  to  every  form  of  poetry,  which — 
though  I  usually  mentally  diet  on  Shakespeare  and  Robert  Browning — makes 
me  keep  the  run  of  the  latest  rhymester  as  closely  as  some  girlish  frequenter  of 
a  circulating  library  ;  by  the  femininely  delicate  appointments  with  which  I  have 
kept  myself  surrounded  in  this  room — the  only  place  I  can  call  home.  To-night 
it  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  my  entire  being,  and  to  melt  and  sway  all 
the  strong,  rebellious  nature  which  has  hitherto  held  it  in  subjection.  Thinking 
of  that  picture  in  the  glass,  there  are  at  least  two  things  which  I  believe  I  can 
say  for  myself :  I  do  ?iot  look  like  a  fool,  and  I  do  look  like  a  gentleman.  At 
least  I  feel  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  know  that  woman  would  never  have  so 
saluted  the  soul  or  body  of  a  clown,  however  skilfully  disguised. 

February  20th. — It  is  well  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into  John's 
so  constantly  ;  otherwise,  I  am  afraid  the  way  in  which  I  have  haunted  his  house 
for  the  past  week  would  surpfrise  him,  and  lead  Mrs.  Conway,  at  least,  to  suspect 
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the  cause.  It  has  been  to  little  purpose  though,  for  I  have  never  happened  to 
meet  Miss  Glenn,  although  I  have  had  the  aggravation  of  coming  in  a  few 
moments  after  she  had  left.  From  casual  remarks  of  Mrs.  Conway's,  I  have 
learned  something  of  her  history,  and  how  it  happens  that  I  have  never  before 
met  her.  She  and  Mrs.  Conway  are  cousins,  brought  up  together  like  sisters  ; 
though  a  year  or  two  ago,  just  after  John's  marriage,  she  left  this  city,  and  has 
but  recently  returned.  "  She  is  so  witty  and  brilliant,  and  is  always  so  much 
admired  and  courted,  that  when  she  goes  away  I  can  never  divest  myself  of  a 
fear  that  she  will  come  back  altered,"  Mrs.  Conway  said ;  "  yet  I  ought  to 
know  that  she  never  changes  to  those  she  loves."  "  No,"  I  answered,  slowly ; 
"  Miss  Glenn  does  not  seem  to  me  a  person  who  would  either  love  or  unlove 
lightly."  Mrs.  Conway  looked  at  me  with  a  pleasant  smile  of  surprise  in  her 
bright  eyes.  "  I  did  not  think  any  one  could  read  her  so  correctly  at  sight," 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  only  those  who  loved  Esther  could  comprehend  her." 
I  made  no  reply,  and  the  conversation  changed  its  course  ;  but  I  sat  wondering 
whether,  if  that  were  the  qualification,  there  could  exist  in  the  wide  world 
another  being  so  fitted  to  know  and  understand  her  as  I. 

So  her  name  is  Estlier.  A  more  unsuitable  appellation  I  cannot  imagine. 
Why,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  called  her  Vashti ;  for  she  must 
always  have  gained  men's  devotion,  not  by  kneeling  to  them  until  they  extended 
the  royal  sceptre,  but  by  making  them  glory  in  bowing  before  her. 

February  21st. — John  came  into  my  office  this  morning,  on  his  way  down 
town,  and  asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  A  rather  famous  Englishman  was  in  the 
city,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  him,  "  and  I  want  you  to  come  up  and  help 
to  entertain  him,"  he  continued,  "  though,  to  be  sure,  Esther  Glenn  is  quite 
equal  to  that."  I  said  I  would  certainly  be  there,  though  my  assent  arose  from 
a  rather  different  motive  from  the  mingled  friendship  and  curiosity  for  which 
John  gave  me  credit.  Unavoidably,  I  came  in  rather  late,  and  found  that  the  half 
score  of  guests  which  were  to  compose  the  company  had  arrived.  In  the  centre  sat 
Miss  Glenn,  radiant  with  animation,  and  seeming  about  as  far  from  me  as  one  of  the 
fixed  stars.  She  had  evidently  donned  her  society  garments,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  I  was  fain  to  confess  from  my  sore  heart  that  both  became  her  mar- 
vellously. She  was  amusing  the  whole  company,  though  addressing  her  conver- 
sation chiefly  to  the  English  gentleman.  The  man  was  fifty,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried for  probably  half  his  life ;  but  as  I  watched  the  gay,  easy  courtesy  with 
which  she  drew  him  out,  the  grace  and  piquancy  with  which  she  roused  and 
warmed  him  into  positive  excitement,  I  fairly  hated  him.  At  the  table,  we  were 
so  placed  that  he  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  and  I  on  the  other.  I  am  not  an  easy 
subject  for  social  manipulation  ;  yet  she  absorbed  me  into  the  conversation,  and 
kept  us  both  talking  our  very  best,  with  a  skill  which  amazed  me.  I  had  never 
before  realized  what  manner  of  woman  art  and  nature  can  produce  when  they 
join  hands  for  a  united  triumph.  We  were  wonderfully  merry  and  witty,  the 
number  of  good  things  said  was  quite  startling  ;  but  I  have  sufficient  benevolence 
left  to  hope  that  no  other  member  of  that  party  went  through  that  dinner  with 
such  a  sickening,  unsatisfied  aching  at  his  heart  as  I  did.  My  sense  of  distance 
from  her  seemed  to  deepen  and  increase  with  every  flash  and  scintillation  of  her 
brilliancy.  Looking  at  her  nature  from  this  light,  to  attempt  to  gain  any  hold 
upon  it  must  be  like  striving  to  sustain  your  weight  by  grasping  ice,  from  which 
you  must  not  only  slip  helplessly  and  hopelessly  away,  but  which  will  freeze 
and  sharply  cut  your  clinging  hands.    Her  brightness  was  like  the  glittering 
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sunshine  upon  a  winter's  day — it  seemed  only  to  intensify  the  cold.  I  held  out 
to  the  end.  I  kept  mental  step  with  her  until  the  ladies  left  us.  Then  I  pleaded 
a  headache  to  John,  making  him  excuse  me,  and  went  away  with  a  chill,  weary, 
torturing  sense  of  depression,  which  would  have  made  actual  pain  a  relief. 

March  ist. — It  is  more  than  a  week  since  I  have  turned  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  book,  since  I  have  made  any  entry  apart  from  business.  Not  because  I  had 
so  little  to  say,  but  because  I  had  so  much.  My  days  have  had  a  charm  upon 
them  that  I  could  not  reduce  to  words.  I  have  lived  in  a  dreamy,  glamourous 
happiness  from  which  I  had  little  wish  to  rouse  myself  sufficiently  to  try  to  write  it 
down.  Now,  that  I  fear  the  ebb-tide  has  slightly  set  in ;  now,  that  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  a  day  or  two,  there  are  blank  moments  enough  in  which  to  chronicle 
past  pleasures.  The  evening  after  that  dinner  party,  I  went  up  to  John's,  osten- 
sibly to  inquire  how  he  and  his  wife  were  after  their  little  dissipation  ;  but  really 
because  I  was  so  hungry  to  hear  something  of  her  that  I  could  not  keep  away. 

It  was  a  cold,  blustering  evening,  for  March  was  literally  coming  in  like  a 
lion.  As  I  came  into  the  parlor,  I  noticed  a  vast  easy-chair  drawn  up  to  the 
glowing  grate,  and  a  moment  after  there  came  from  its  depths  a  sweet,  half- 
sleepy  voice  that  said,  rather  slowly,  "If  you  will  shut  the  door  very  closely, 
Mr.  Dulaney,  and  show  sufficient  perception  of  comfort  in  your  selection  of  an 
arm-chair,  I  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  give  you  half  the  warmth  and  light  of  my 
beautiful  fire."  Miss  Glenn  herself!  And  in  such  a  mood  as  I  had  almost 
despaired  that  I  should  ever  be  permitted  to  see  her.  Had  my  outer  man  cor- 
rectly represented  my  inner  one  at  that  moment,  I  should  have  looked  like  an 
ecstatic  fool.  As  it  was,  I  am  afraid  the  resemblance  was  rather  evident  as  I 
went  round  the  room  inspecting  the  chairs  until  I  found  one  which  suited  me  ; 
she  indicating  her  approval  of  my  choice  merely  by  an  odd  little  movement  of 
her  eyelids.  I  wheeled  up  the  seat  to  the  grate,  and  sat  down ;  and,  as  Miss 
Glenn's  gifts  and  attentions  seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves  in  bestowing 
upon  me  my  share  of  the  fire,  I  occupied  myself  in  looking  at  her. 

The  transformations  of  this  woman  are  absolutely  magical.  Her  body  seems 
to  be  a  mere  covering  for  her  soul,  and  to  take  its  temporary  form  and  hue  with 
a  chameleon-like  power.  To  think  of  her  as  I  had  seen  her  the  night  before, 
required  a  force  of  imagination  of  which  I  was  actually  incapable.  Perhaps  her 
dress  had  something  to  do  with  her  changed  effect.  That  pale  sea-green  silk, 
with  silvery,  shimmering  reflections,  which  she  had  worn  upon  the  previous 
night,  gave  subtle  suggestions  of  a  mermaid  ;  while  this  night  she  was  clad  in 
some  soft,  wine-colored  fabric,  whose  folds  clung  to  her  close  and  warm.  If  a 
few  lazy  sentences,  dropped  at  irregular  intervals,  a  careless  question  now  and 
then  asked  and  answered,  can  be  called  a  conversation,  we  carried  on  one  for 
the  next  half  hour.  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  write  down  what  we  said  and  not  how 
we  said  it,  it  would  appear  ineffably  stupid ;  and  yet  it  struck  me  then,  and 
indeed,  strikes  me  now,  as  not  only  the  perfection  of  entertainment,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  of  good  sense.  To  me,  the  feeling  of  having  overstepped  the 
outworks  of  fashion  and  society  and  reached  the  real  woman  I  so  coveted,  the 
sense  of  being  permitted  to  enter  and  rest  within  the  doors  of  the  inner  sanctuary, 
filled  me  for  that  hour  with  blissful  content.  She  was  not  performing  upon  the 
social  stage  for  my  benefit ;  she  was  not  getting  up  a  dazzling  exhibition  as  upon 
the  night  previous  ;  but  she  was  paying  me  the  infinitely  higher  compliment  of 
being  simply  herself  before  me.  Had  this  been  mere  flattery  from  an  ordinary 
woman,  its  originality  and  delicacy  would  have  charmed  me  ;  coming  from  her 
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it  fed  something  far  deeper  than  my  vanity.  The  first  interruption  came  from 
the  servant.  "  Miss  Esther,  the  carriage  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  door."  "  Miss 
Esther,"  raised  her  eyes,  and  that  was  about  all.  "  Tell  him  he  may  go,  I  shall 
not  want  him,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  though  it  were  against 
her  will  that  she  roused  even  her  voice  sufficiently  to  speak.  "  I  intended  to  go 
home  in  time  to  dress  for  the  opera,"  she  presently  explained,  after  apparently 
resting  from  the  exertion  of  her  previous  sentence  ;  "but  I  find  now  that  I  would 
rather  stay  where  I  am."  The  throb  of  triumphant  delight  which  went  over  me 
at  her  words  must  have  found  its  way  into  my  eyes  ;  for  I  saw  her  give  a  quick, 
startled  movement,  and  suddenly  she  flushed  in  a  manner  which,  I  think,  aston- 
ished her  more  than  it  did  me.  Then  she  retreated  still  further  into  the  soft 
depths  of  her  chair,  and  was  absolutely  silent.  In  a  few  moments  though,  Mrs. 
Conway  came  from  upstairs,  and  John  from  the  outer  world ;  and  we  had  hot 
coffee  around  the  fire,  which  waked  us  up  and  set  us  all  talking.  Miss  Glenn's 
rest  seemed  to  have  refreshed  her  to  just  a  dehcious  degree  of  strength  and 
spirits,  for  she  began  bantering  John  with  the  mischievous  glee  of  a  child,  until, 
in  answering  his  call  for  aid  against  the  enemy,  I  happened  to  stumble  over  one 
of  her  pet  theories.  Then  she  warmed  up  into  honest  seriousness  ;  and,  losing 
all  self-consciousness  as  we  stoutly  fought  over  the  whole  ground,  rose  into 
almost  bitter  earnestness.     So  the  hours  went  by  until  nearly  midnight. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving,  that  delightful  Mrs.  Conway  said :  "  Mr.  Dulaney, 
Esther  and  I  will  be  here  alone  to-morrow  morning  ('  Esther '  looked  up  with  a 
slight  astonishment  in  her  face  at  hearing  her  time  thus  disposed  of,  but  made 
no  further  protest) ;  suppose  you  come  up  and  lunch  with  us,  and  bring  that 
novel  you  promised  ?  "  "  With  all  my  heart,  Mrs.  Conway,"  I  answered,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  although  a  consciousness  had  flashed  upon  me  that  in  this 
very  note-book  there  was  a  memorandum  of  an  important  business  engagement 
at  that  hour.  I  went  through  a  swift  mental  calculation  of  how  I  could  put  the 
man  off^  which  chiefly  resulted  in  a  determination  to  disappoint  him  downrightly 
if  I  could  do  no  better,  and  then  I  again  warmly  accepted  Mrs.  Conway's  invi- 
tation. 

It  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  I  rang  that  bell  next  morning.  I 
knew  that  a  solitary  man,  thrown  with  a  greater  number  of  women  (even  so 
small  a  predominance  as  two),  finds  his  position  intensely  agreeable  or  intensely 
disagreeable.  There  is  no  medium  possible.  They  either  band  against  him 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  until  he-  is  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  being  a 
wretched  outsider,  totally  unequal  to  the  circumstances,  or  they  make  a  centre 
of  him,  round  which  they  gather,  unconsciously  joining  to  render  him  a  certain 
homage  in  right  of  his  stronger  sex.  He  either  gets  nothing,  or  he  gets  all. 
Which  my  lot  was  to  be  I  was  afraid  to  predict,  even  to  myself 

The  servant  asked  me  straight  into  the  dining-room.  Mrs.  Conway  was 
standing  by  the  fire,  while  Miss  Glenn  sat  at  the  table,  gravely  mixing  something 
in  a  dish.  The  married  lady  said  "  Good  morning,"  but  the  other  did  not  even 
look  up.  "  Mr.  Dulaney,"  she  said,  instead,  speaking  precisely  as  though  the 
night  before  were  the  moment  before,  and  she  were  finishing  some  remark  which 
had  then  been  interrupted,  "  Nelly  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a 
man,  with  something  to  really  do  in  the  world,  wastes  his  time  for  the  benefit  of 
two  idle  women,  he  deserves  to  be  rewarded  ;  so  I  have  made  you  a  positively 
celestial  dressing  for  your  oysters."  I  gave  her  merry  thanks  in  return,  compli- 
menting her  upon  her  admirable  sense  of  justice,  and  sat  down  to  the  table  with 
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a  delightful  certainty  of  which  fate  the  gods  had  vouchsafed  me  that  day.  Mrs. 
Conway  took  her  place,  and  then  began  a  repast  which  I  can  only  term  paradi- 
siacal ;  not  that  coffee  and  oysters  were  ever  partaken  of  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
but  because  that  which  really  fed  me  must  have  been  as  well  known  to  the  first 
created  man,  to  the  earliest  fully  developed  human  being,  as  to  me.  "  Miss 
Glenn,"  I  said,  laughingly,  when,  at  last,  I  was  obliged  to  go,  "  I  can  only  use 
your  own  word,  and  say  that  this  entire  meal  has  been 'celestial.'"  "So  you 
enjoy  being  made  much  of,"  she  returned,  with  a  gay  mockery  in  her  tone,  which 
had  no  unpleasant  element  in  it.  "  I  could  ask  nothing  better  than  that  it  might 
continue  forever,"  I  rejoined,  with  perhaps  more  earnestness  than  she  expected, 
with  certainly  more  truth  than  she  understood.  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  most  per- 
sons enjoy  petting.  I,  myself,  have  a  weakness  for  it — that  is,  when  it  is  of  the 
kind  which  suits  me,"  she  added,  quickly,  with  a  sudden  weariness  in  her  face, 
which  was  like  disgust.  She  has  evidently  learned  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
things,  it  is  not  quantity,  but  quality,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Ah,  I  might 
lavish  my  all  of  love  and  devotion  upon  her,  and,  if  it  were  not  what  her  nature 
demands,  I  know  it  could  be  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal :  it 
could  profit  me  nothing. 

The  second  morning  after  this,  as  I  walked  down  the  street,  there  was  such 
a  brightness,  almost  softness,  in  the  yet  cold  air,  such  an  indefinable  sense  of 
the  coming  spring,  that  my  blood  stirred  like  the  sap  in  the*trees.  Hour  after 
hour,  as  I  sat  hard  at  work,  the  smell  of  pine  trees  and  of  moist  earth  and  leaves 
kept  coming  and  going  to  my  senses,  and  carrying  my  wandering  thoughts  with 
it,  back  to  the  woods  around  my  childhood's  home.  About  mid-day,  who  should 
come  bursting  in  but  that  dear  old  John.  He  caught  up  my  hat,  and  then  laid 
violent  hands  on  me ;  and,  before  I  could  quite  understand  what  it  all  meant,  I 
found  myself,  first  in  the  street,  and  then  seated  in  a  phaeton  with  Mrs.  Conway 
and  Miss  Glenn,  while  John  was  driving  us  toward  the  very  woods  I  had  been 
seeing  and  feeling  as  in  a  dream.  I  began  to  comprehend  how  some  persons 
consider  hfe  a  boon.  I  said  something  of  the  kind  to  Miss  Glenn.  She  had 
been  laughing  the  moment  before  ;  but  as  she  heard  my  words  she  turned  and 
looked  steadily  at  me,  with  a  wistful,  sorrowful  envy  in  her  eyes,  which  literally 
reproduced  the  first  moment  I  had  ever  seen  and  heard  her.  "  Why  do  you 
look  at  me  so  ? "  I  asked.  "  You  remind  me,"  she  replied,  rather  hesitatingly, 
"that  there  was  a  time  when  I,  too,  held  that  erroneous  opinion." 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  sombre  truth,  which  that  first 
moment  showed  me  so  unmistakably,  has  reappeared  upon  the  bright  surface, 
called  up  unexpectedly  and  involuntarily. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  a  lecture,  or  something  of  the  kind,  going  on  ; 
and  our  little  party  was  in  attendance  ;  except  myself.  I  absolutely  could  not 
get  off  in  time.  My  work  has  rather  gone  to  the  wall  lately ;  but,  good  heavens  ! 
I  have  toiled  long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  deserve  a  little  rest  and  play. 
There  were  letters  and  papers,  though,  which  no  one  but  I  could  write,  and  which 
must  be  finished  with  the  week.  However,  I  managed  to  catch  the  party  as  they 
were  leaving  the  hall,  and  secured  the  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Glenn  home.  As 
we  walked  through  the  quiet  streets  we  imperceptibly  glided  into  an  almost  con- 
fidential talk.  I  said  then  how  keenly  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  be  with  them 
during  the  whole  evening.  "  I  sometimes  think,"  she  answered,  "  that  in  small 
things,  as  in  great  ones,  the  chief  lesson  Hfe  teaches  us  is  that  we  are  not  to  have 
that  which  we  really  wl^  h  for.  I  used  to  struggle  hard  against  it,  but  I  have 
ceased  now  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
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I  am  beginning  to  understand  her.  Having  been  given  the  keynote  almost 
miraculously  at  the  outset,  I  can  trace  the  inner  harmony  of  all  her  words  and 
actions.  This  chronic  hopelessness  has  not  come,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  from 
any  one  event  or  cause.  She  has  known  no  great  sorrow ;  her  heart  is  strangely 
fresh,  I  had  almost  said  dormant,  for  a  woman  of  her  life  and  years  ;  I  do  not 
believe  the  grand  passion  has  ever  touched  her,  and  she  is  far  too  high  and 
proud  for  mere  flirtations  ;  I  have  no  haunting  shade  of  a  lover,  dead  or  living, 
to  perpetually  strive  against.  I  think  it  is  the  gradual  dying  out  of  delusions, 
which  has  reduced  her  to  this  mere  acceptancy  of  existence.  She  must  have 
begun  hfe  full  of  beautiful  dreams,  and  hopes,  and  enthusiasms — she  has  seen 
them  extinguished  one  by  one,  until  she  has  lost  the  power  to  believe  in  their 
worth  or  possible  fulfilment.  She  is  always  secretly  reverting  to  those  days  when 
she  could  believe  and  hope,  brooding  over  their  memory,  counting  them  as  lost 
treasures.  As  I  knew  from  the  first,  a  woman  with  a  Past.  She  is  vainly  striv- 
ing to  exist  upon  it ;  but  her  life  contains  no  really  satisfying  element,*  and  she  is 
actually  dying  out  from  spiritual  inanition.  She  is  always  looking  backward. 
My  God,  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  make  her  look  forward  !  If  He  will  grant  me 
that  prayer  He  may  take  away  all  other  success,  and  I  shall  still  hold  myself 
His  richly  favored  child. 

Sunday. — It  is  two  weeks  since  I  have  written  down  any  of  my  inner  life. 
But  this  Sunday  morning  finds  me  so  much  fuller  of  love  to  woman  than  to  God, 
so  much  more  intent  upon  the  highest  of  earth  than  of  Heaven,  that  I  choose  to 
write  of  her  rather  than  to  take  my  part  with  the  church-goers.  And  yet  I  can 
scarcely  call  it  the  less  sacred  occupation,  for  even  to  think  of  her  is  to  me  like  a 
holy  service. 

I  have  seen  her  three  times  lately ;  and,  by  some  chance,  we  have  always 
fallen  into  serious  argument  on  the  gravest  subjects,  upon  which  we  both  hold 
very  fixed  opinions.  We  almost  always  differ.  And  yet  it  is  singular,  that 
though  we  think  apart,  we  invariably  feel  together.  Our  brains  work  in  opposite 
directions ;  but  in  questions  of  honor,  of  emotion  or  sentiment,  in  everything 
superior  to  mere  intellect,  our  instincts  are  identical.  I  am  conscious,  though, 
that  the  expression  of  my  ideas  and  beliefs  often  shocks  and  repels  her.  It  is 
far  more  painful  to  me  than  to  her,  and  yet  I  cannot  act  otherwise.  I  want  to 
stand  as  clearly  before  her  as  I  stand  before  my  God.  I  think  it  would  kill  me 
to  lose  her,  but  I  know  it  would  kill  me  ever  to  look  in  her  face  and  read  there 
that  I  had  won  her  upon  false  pretences.  Perhaps  I  have  grown  a  little  morbid 
on  the  subject ;  for  sometimes,  when  I  fear  I  have  run  rather  roughly  against 
some  romantic,  time-honored  idea  which  I  think  it  quite  natural  she  should  hold, 
my  words  find  a  happier  reception  than  I  expect.  The  other  night  John  quoted 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  in  connection  with  something 
at  the  present  day.  "  I  cannot  perceive  the  application,"  I  said ;  "  the  only 
chivalry  I  have  any  faith  in  for  this  the  year  of  our  Lord  1867,  is  to  pay  your  debts, 
to  face  your  social  current  at  need,  to  vote  up  to  your  conscience,  and  to  remem- 
ber your  poor  neighbor."  I  had  spoken  almost  involuntarily,  and  the  next 
second  glanced  nervously  at  her  to  catch  the  effect  I  feared  my  sentence  would 
have.  I  fully  expected  to  see  her  flame  up  with  the  entire  "  Idyls  of  the  King  " 
upon  her  lips.  I  thought  she  would  rise  into  superb  indignation  at  what  would 
strike  her  as  rudely  stripping  that  word,  so  beloved  of  women,  of  its  halo  of 
beauty  and  glory.  I  found  instead  that  she  was  looking  intently  at  me,  with  a 
singular  glow,  which  was  light,  not  color,  in  her  face.     "  Yes,"  she  ansr/ered, 
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rather  slowly,  "  chivalry  always  consists  in  doing  whatever  is  most  difficult.  In 
those  days,  that  was  to  overcome  some  outside  antagonist ;  now,  it  is  to  conquer 
yourself." 

March  i8th. — I  have  actually  been  to  an  evening  party.  It  is  full  five  years 
since  I  last  did  such  a  thing.  It  was  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  legal  cronies  ; 
but  as  his  urgent  invitations  have  previously  had  no  effect  upon  me,  I  scarcely 
think  I  should  have  accepted  this  one  had  not  Miss  Glenn  happened  to  say,  "  I 
have  made  Nelly  and  John  promise  to  go  with  me,  Mr.  Dulaney,  and  you  must 
come  too.  All  the  world  will  be  there,  and  it  is  well  to  look  at  your  fellow- 
beings  occasionally."  I  told  her  that  was  the  very  reason  I  never  went  to  such 
places  ;  viewed  under  those  conditions,  people  failed  to  impress  me  very  strongly 
as  my  fellow-creatures  ;  I  was  chiefly  conscious  of  a  great  want  of  natural  con- 
nection with  them.  "  That  only  proves,"  she  answered,  laughingly,  "  that  your 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  a  common  humanity  is  not  so  strong  in  a  parallel  as  in 
a  downwar'd  direction.  You  are  willing  enough  to  make  allowances  for  the  human 
frailties  of  those  utterly  beneath  you,  can't  you  spare  some  of  the  same  long-suf- 
fering for  those  upon  your  own  level.  It  is  very  curious  to  me  that  the  more 
cultivated  and  refined  a  man  is  himself,  the  more  he  seems  to  regard  poverty  and 
ignorance  as  the  essential  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  brother.  Your  forbearance 
needs  cultivation  in  a  social  straight  line."  I  am  afraid  I  flushed  a  little ;  first, 
because  there  was  some  truth  in  the  remark,  and  second,  because  it  was  a  side- 
hit  at  many  of  our  former  discussions.  "  I  simply  hold  persons  accountable  in 
proportion  to  their  opportunities,"  I  replied.  "  However,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  begin  the  recognition  of  my  fellow-men  and  brethren  in  dress-coats  under  Miss 
Glenn's  guidance." 

I  had  another  motive  for  my  assent.  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  her  among 
her  usual  associates  ;  to  watch  her  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  position 
to  which  she  was  most  accustomed.  I  knew  that  her  life  was  a  gay  one  ;  that, 
except  when  she  stole  away  to  John's  home  for  the  quiet  which  contrast  rendered 
piquant,  her  existence  was  a  round  of  excitement.  I  had  heard  Mrs.  Conway 
say  that  "  Esther's  "  rooms  were  almost  always  filled  with  callers,  and  had,  con- 
sequently, never  attempted  to  visit  her.  I  should  now  have  a  chance  to  see  who 
and  what  they  were,  and  what  degree  of  influence  they  were  likely  to  exert  over 
her. 

It  was  quite  late  when  we  arrived,  but  Miss  Glenn  was  soon  so  surrounded 
that  I  lost  my  place  at  her  side.  I  knew  all  the  men  in  the  room,  and  most  of 
the  ladies  who  had  been  "out"  any  length  of  time,  and  managed  to  get  through 
the  evening  by  apparently  talking  to  them,  and  really  watching  her.  She  was, 
evidently,  one  of  the  most  admired  women  present.  The  effect  of  her  physical 
beauty  and  grace  upon  others  roused  me  to  a  vivid  perception  of  their  extent 
Generally,  they  are  to  me  like  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  whose  sweet  influences  I 
take  in  almost  unconsciously.  Her  soul  holds  mine  in  such  utter  bondage,  or, 
rather,  in  such  sure  keeping,  that  it  is  only  at  times  I  become  keenly  conscious 
of  that  wherein,  for  most  men,  lies  her  chief  power.  I  know,  if  she  were  to  lose 
her  mere  external  charms  to-morrow,  she  could  be  none  the  less  essential  to 
me,  as  I  know  that  the  long  years,  through  which  they  must  surely  wane,  could 
only  perfect  our  spiritual  unity  and  fitness. 

I  soon  singled  out  the  men  who  were  most  devoted  to  her.  They  were  all 
of  more  than  average  intellect,  all  good  talkers — some  even  thinkers — who  knew 
the  world  and  its  ways  thoroughly.      But  there  were  those  among  them  from 
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whom  she  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  had  she  known  their  lives  as  I  did. 
Yet  I  defy  the  boldest  of  them  to  look  into  her  eyes  and  say  one  word  which  he 
would  not  have  spoken  before  his  own  mother.  If  they  visit  her,  they  must 
leave  their  worse  natures  outside,  like  their  outer  coverings,  and  only  bring  their 
better  selves  into  her  presence.  I  did  not  find  witnessing  all  this  flattery  and 
devotion  a  very  cheerful  occupation.  If  she  were  actually  mine,  if  I  knew  my 
place  in  her  heart  and  life  to  be  absolutely  secure  and  unapproachable,  the  social 
homage  she  wins  might  strike  me  differently ;  then,  indeed,  might  "  the  dogs  eat 
of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table."  But  now,  if  we  are  bidden 
on  an  equality  to  the  same  board,  I  must  decline  to  share  the  feast.  I  was 
thinking  of  all  this,  when  the  man  to  whom  I  was  talking  upon  some  indifferent 
subject,  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes,  and  said,  idly :  "  That  Miss  Glenn 
is  very  handsome,  but  she  is  awfully  proud  and  ambitious.  Money  and  fashion 
are  the  gods  she  worships  ;  and  yet  I  suppose  some  of  those  poor  fellows  imag- 
ine it  possible  she  might  marry  them  for  love."  The  contrast  between  his  words 
and  the  truth,  as  I  knew  it,  concerning  her,  started  out  before  me  so  vividly  as  I 
listened,  that  I  turned  to  him,  stimulated  and  strengthened  through  my  whole 
nature.  I  may  never  win  her,  but  there  came  to  me  a  glorious,  glad  certainty, 
that,  if  she  ever  accepts  me,  it  will  be  as  truly  for  my  simple  manhood  as  when 
Eve  gave  herself  to  Adam. 

She  was  seemingly  in  her  brightest  and  gayest  mood,  and  I  was  thinking  how 
natural  it  was  she  should  find  the  moments  delightful,  when  she  looked  round 
and  called  me  to  her  with  a  little  movement  of  her  eyes.  "  Isn't  it  time  to  go  ?" 
she  asked.  "  I  am  so  tired  of  all  this.  Suppose  you  find  Nelly,  and  see  if  she 
is  willing  to  leave."  I  went  away  on  my  errand,  a  much  relieved,  but  much 
astonished  man.  We  were  delayed  a  moment  or  two  on  the  front  steps,  waiting 
for  the  carriage,  and  I  was  drawing  her  wrappings  more  closely  around  her,  to 
shield  her  from  the  night-air,  when  she  said,  looking  back  into  the  crowded  hall, 
"  How  much  pleasanter  it  is  around  John's  fire  than  in  all  that  noise,  and  light, 
and  confusion."  "John's  fireside,"  I  answered,  eagerly,  "has,  of  late,  been  to  me 
the  pleasantest  place  on  earth."  And,  carrying  the  memory  of  her  sentence  with 
me,  I  went  home  with  a  far  lighter,  happier  heart  than  an  hour  before  I  had 
imagined  possible. 

May  15th. — I  have  had  no  heart  to  keep  any  chronicle  of  the  last  month. 
Ever  since  that  evening  party  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  in  her.  All  the 
easy  brightness  with  which  she  used  to  greet  me  has  died  out  of  her  manner,  and 
in  its  place  has  come  constrained  abruptness.  She  avoids  me  so  systematically 
that  I  wonder  I  ever  meet  her.  If  by  rare  chance  we  are  alone,  she  will  talk  in 
a  nervous,  hurried  fashion,  and,  if  any  one  else  comes  in,  will  turn  to  them  with 
evident  relief  And  then  I  go  away,  too  utterly  wretched  to  do  anything  but 
torture  myself  with  vain  attempts  to  discover  what  mistake  or  fault  of  mine  has 
produced  the  alteration. 

And  yet  I  have  had  moments  of  a  happiness  so  exquisite,  so  transcendent, 
that  I  cannot  put  it  into  words.  At  single  seconds,  there  has  come  into  her 
eyes  and  voice  a  softness  (if  I  dared  I  should  call  it  a  tenderness)  which  has 
stopped  the  very  beating  of  my  heart.  Thinking  of  these  flashes  of  divine  light 
in  my  dark  night  of  trouble,  there  sometimes  comes  to  me  a  faint  dream,  rather 
than  a  hope,  that  there  may  be  a  meaning  in  this  change  other  than  I  have  put 
upon  it.  When  I  was  almost  a  boy,  I  once  spent  a  summer  in  the  country  with 
a  great  leader  of  society,  a  social  sovereign  yrnc  bad  practically  learned  human 
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nature.  Being  very  much  on  her  own  hands,  and  in  the  habit  of  talking  for  her 
own  entertainment  rather  than  that  of  her  listener,  she  condescended  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  some  of  her  experience.  She  was  quite  candid  about  it.  "  It  is  great 
folly  in  me  to  waste  sense  upon  you  at  your  age  ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  in  you  to  really 
love  a  woman  one  of  these  days,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  appreciate  it. 
When  a  proud,  sensitive  woman — audit  is  such  you  will  surely  worship — begins  to 
really  love  you,  she  will  first  show  it  by  acting  as  though  she  hated  you.  Unless 
it  arises  from  righteous  indignation,  rudeness  from  a  thoroughbred  lady  is,  next 
to  irrepressible  tenderness,  the  surest  proof  of  love.  They  may  not  be  equally 
delightful,  but  they  are  equally  flattering  ;  for,  in  each  case,  she  is  giving  you 
what  she  gives  no  one  else."  As  I  think  of  those  words,  I  wonder — I  more  than 
wonder,  I  almost  hope. 

Sunday  Night. — This  morning,  I  chose  what  I  suppose  would  be  considered 
the  better  part,  I  went  to  church.  Verily,  I  had  my  reward.  On  my  way  back, 
I  met  Miss  Glenn  returning  alone  from  her  service.  As  I  walked  at  her  side, 
she  said  very  little,  and  I  saw  that  her  face  wore  the  old  "  uphill "  look.  I  asked 
her  what  had  been  the  subject  of  the  sermon  she  had  heard.  "  The  joys  of 
Heaven,"  she  said.  "  And  yet,  as  sermons  often  do,  it  has  only  depressed  me." 
I  looked  straight  into  her  eyes.  If  I  said  what  was-  on  my  lips,  I  might  be 
deciding  the  course  of  my  whole  life.  If  I  were  a  mere  acquaintance,  in  saying 
it  I  should  commit  the  unpardonable  sin— that  of  intruding  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  her  spiritual  nature.  But  there  is  a  unity  which  knows  no  intrusion, 
in  which  the  subtlest  reading  is  welcomed  as  love's  sacred  recognition.  I  de- 
termined to  speak.  "There  is  one  text  from  which  I  have  wished  to  preach  you 
a  sermon  since  the  first  moment  I  saw  you — 'Remember  Lot's  wife.'"  She 
started  faintly  and  turned  perceptibly  paler.  Then  she  looked  straight  down  the 
street ;  and  I  walked  on  until  we  reached  her  home,  not  knowing  whether  I  had 
not  forever  shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  upon  myself.  When  we  reached  the 
steps,  she  said,  quietly,  "  Will  you  come  in  ?  "  "  Is  this  mere  courtesy,  or  do 
you  really  wish  it  ?  "  I  asked,  abruptly,  determined  to  make  her  speak  out.  A 
quiver  of  indignant  pain  went  over  her  face  as  she  said,  with  that  low  concen- 
tration of  voice  which  feeling  always  produces  with  her,  "  I  did  not  expect  that 
from  you."  "  Can't  you  understand,"  I  broke  out,  in  her  own  tone,  but  with  a 
man's  fire  and  passion  added,  "  that  there  might  be  something  so  precious  to  me 
that  I  should  grow  morbidly  suspicious  as  to  whether  it  could  be  given  me  in 
truth  and  reality  ? "  I  saw  the  bright  color  tinge  the  half-averted  face ;  and,  a 
moment  after,  she  said,  with  shy  eyes  that  refiised  to  meet  mine,  "  Will  you  come 
in  ?  "     I  went  in. 

May  27th. — Since  that  Sunday  morning  I  have  seen  Esther  Glenn  repeatedly 
in  her  own  home.  I  choose  times  when  no  one  is  likely  to  be  there,  and  we 
have  long,  quiet  talks,  from  which  I  take  away  a  sense,  not  only  of  happiness, 
but  completeness,  which  does  not  fade  away,  but  only  sinks  deeper  into  my 
nature,  as  I  come  into  contact  with  the  harsh,  discordant  world  of  men  and 
business.  Her  manner  has  almost  lost  its  nervous  constraint  and  returned  to  its 
early  charm  and  brightness — but  "  with  a  difference."  I  cannot  define  it,  but  it 
thrills  to  my  very  heart. 

June  13th. — I  thought  I  had  grown  reasonable  enough,  had  cooled  oflf  suffi- 
ciently, to  \vrite  down  intelligibly  what  has  happened ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  was 
mistaken.  My  entire  life  and  consciousness  appear  to  date  from  two  days  ago, 
and  yet  to  have  been  of  endless  duration.     "  In  the  beginning"  seems  to  me  to 
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mean  that  hour  in  yesterday  morning  when  I  sat  listening  to  Esther  Glenn,  and 
wondering  whether  it  could  be  possible  that  she  loved  me  ;  whether  I  might  not 
be  deceiving  myself  in  dreaming  that  she  bestowed  anything  more  upon  me 
than  she  gave  other  intimate,  congenial  friends.  I  knew  I  ought  to  have  gone 
long  before — that  it  was  necessary  I  should  be  at  my  office  at  that  moment — and 
I  rose  to  leave.  As  I  did  so  there  flashed  upon  me,  like  an  inspiration,  a  reso- 
lution to  solve  my  doubt  then  and  there.  I  had  almost  made  a  vow  that,  if  I 
ever  asked  a  woman  for  her  love,  it  should  be  under  the  eternal  stars,  or  where 
the  blue,  sunlit  heavens  bent  over  us  with  their  assurance  of  infinite  rest  and 
peace.  But  now  a  fear  suddenly  possessed  me  that,  for  the  shadow  of  a  senti- 
ment, I  might  he  letting  the  reality  of  my  life's  happiness  slip  from  my  grasp. 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  sufFereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
storm."  Perhaps  it  is  only  by  a  certain  divine  rashness  that  its  gifts,  also,  are 
to  be  won.  Besides,  if  I  were  to  receive  my  death-blow,  as  well  now  as  at  any 
other  time.  Then  I  put  out  my  hand.  Thinking  I  meant  to  bid  her  good-by, 
she  naturally  extended  hers.  "  Stop,"  I  said,  and  I  wondered  if  my  voice 
sounded  as  strangely  in  her  ears  as  in  my  own,  "  don't  give  me  your  hand  until 
you  know  what  I  shall  take  it  to  mean.  Unless  it  is  to  accept  my  whole  life  and 
love,  you  need  not  raise  it ;  unless  your  heart  goes  with  it,  and  I  am  to  hold 
both  forever,  I  must  not  touch  it."  The  passion  at  my  heart  reached  my  voice, 
and  suddenly  broke  it,  and  I  silently  waited  my  sentence.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  before  me  faint  and  faltering.  Then  her  hand  moved  slightly  toward  me 
— and  I  took  more  than  the  hand. 

There  was  scarcely  anything  said  in  the  moments  which  followed.  There 
was  no  need  of  speech,  and,  indeed,  neither  of  us  was  quite  capable  of  it.  Pres- 
ently, I  was  obliged  to  leave ;  but  the  face  I  raised,  for  one  long  look  before 
going,  was  rosy  and  alight  not  only  with  love  but  with  hope,  and  I  saw  that  the 
woman  with  a  Past  had  become  a  woman  with  a  Future. 

December  31st. — I  have  treated  this  book  as  better  friends  are  sometimes 
served  ;  that  is,  thrown  it  aside  as  soon  as  I  no  longer  needed  it.  There  is  now 
small  need  of  its  imperfect  relief  and  companionship,  when  every  need  of  my 
nature  is  supplied,  when  my  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings  are  read  and 
answered  before  they  are  spoken.  Thinking  of  what  my  life  now  is,  there  comes 
to  me  but  one  expression,  that  which  alone  rises  to  my  lips  in  all  great,  unut- 
terable joys.  Esther,  my  wife,  has  come  to  my  side,  and  is  watching  me  as  I 
write.  I  turn  and  look  for  a  moment  in  her  face,  and  I  see  that  it  is  from  her 
heart  as  from  the  depths  of  my  own  that  these  two  words  ascend,  with  which  I 
finish  this  record  as  I  began  it — 

Thank  God ! 

Anne  M.  Crane. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  WYANDOTTE  CAVE. 


THE  professor  and  two  students  of  the  senior  class,  one  summer  vacation, 
undertook  a  trip  to  the  Wyandotte  Cave,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
Wyandotte  Cave,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  for  the  information  of  the  ignorant, 
is  in  Crawford  County,  Indiana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Blue  River,  about 
five  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  In  a  direct  line,  it  is  thirty-three 
miles  nearly  west  from  Louisville.  A  daily  stage-coach  runs  from  New  Albany 
to  Corydon,  twenty  miles,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  miles  is  a  delightful  drive 
in  a  buggy,  or  spring  wagon,  either  of  which  can  be  procured  without  difficulty. 
An  easier  way  is  to  take  the  daily  boat  from  Louisville  (on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Ohio  River)  to  Leavenworth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  and  thence  by 
private  conveyance  to  the  Cave.  The  distance  by  this  route  from  Louisville,  is 
about  sixty  miles,  as  the  course  of  the  Ohio  between  the  two  points  is  nearly  a 
semi-circle. 

The  professor  and  his  companions  went  by  the  New  Albany  route,  starting 
from  that  thriving  city  early  in  the  morning  of  one  fine  day. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  The 
entire  surface  is  broken  into  cone-shaped  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
nearly  touching  at  their  bases.  These,  from  their  peculiar  shape,  are  appropri- 
ately called  "  knobs."  One  of  them  rises  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  is 
called  the  "  Pilot  Knob."  The  soil  in  the  intervening  valleys  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  knobs,  where  their  sides  are  too  steep  for  cultivation,  afford  the 
finest  pasturage.  The  geological  formation  is  the  characteristic  lime-stone  of  the 
lower  Silurian,  with  occasional  beds  of  gypsum,  and  a  reddish  sandstone. 

At  Corydon  the  party  halted  for  the  night.  Corydon  was  formerly  the  State 
capital,  and  is  now  the  county  seat  of  Harrison  County.  The  old  State  build- 
ings, quaint,  old-fashioned  structures,  are  still  standing.  Here  they  heard  glowing 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  cave,  and  also  of  a  remarkable  spring,  which  issued 
from  an  unknown  depth  upon  a  level  surface,  with  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  a 
small  river.  The  travellers  found  the  spring  on  their  route  to  the  cave,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  Blue  River. 

In  a  large  flat  meadow  near  the  base  of  a  hill,  was  a  circular  pool  of  water 
about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  this  the  water  was  rushing  from 
below  with  great  violence,  and  escaping  in  a  rapid  stream,  which  emptied  into 
the  Blue  River.  The  stream  is  about  twenty  yards  wide  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  the  volume  of  water  is  of  course  very  great.  A  saw-mill,  with  a  large 
undershot  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  its  current,  is  built  over  it,  near  its  junction 
with  the  river. 

A  boat  was  procured  and  dragged  up  the  stream  from  the  mill-pond,  for  the 
professor's  experiments.    The  professor  got  into  it  with  his  instruments,  and  the 
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two  students  steadied  it  over  the  middle  of  the  fountain  by  two  lines  attached  to 
the  bow. 

The  thermometer  indicated  fifty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  which,  they  were 
told,  is  its  uniform  temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  professor  had 
procured  a  ball  of  stout  hempen  twine  at  Corydon,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
sound  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  heavy  scale-weight  was  attached  to  it,  and 
lowered  into  the  abyss.  The  line  ran  out  to  its  full  length — a  thousand  feet  and 
more — but  the  bottom  was  not  touched.  A  vial  of  the  water,  which  the  profes- 
sor brought  away  and  afterward  analyzed,  was  found  to  contain  in  solution,  large 
quantities  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  travellers  resumed  their  journey,  and  after  a  walk  of  five  miles  along  the 
river  bank,  arrived  at  their  destination. 

The  cave,  or  rather  the  land  on  which  it  opens,  is  owned  by  a  family  named 
Rothrock,  who  occupy  a  large  farmhouse  near  the  entrance.  The  Rothrocks 
make  no  effort  to  attract  visitors  to  the  cave,  but  on  the  contrary,  consider  them 
rather  an  annoyance.  They  own  about  four  thousand  acres  of  fine  land,  a  flour 
and  a  saw  mill,  and,  satisfied  with  these,  seem  quite  regardless  of  the  fortune 
upon  which  their  father  stumbled  when  he  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 
A  large  number  of  visitors,  however,  find  their  way  thither,  to  whose  impor- 
tunity they  have  long  since  surrendered,  and  now  welcome  all  who  come. 

Our  travellers  deferred  their  visit  to  the  cave  until  morning,  as  the  under- 
ground journey  is  long  and  laborious,  and  they  were  now  weary  and  exhausted 
with  three  days'  travel. 

In  front  of  the  Rothrock  mansion  is  a  fine  lawn  surrounded  by  a  huge  em- 
bankment, overgrown  with  vines  and  brush-wood.  Several  trees  of  large  size 
are  also  growing  upon  it.  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a  conical  mound,  some 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  also  crowned  with  a  clump  of  trees.  The  professor  pro- 
nounced this  mound  and  wall  one  of  the  ancient  fortifications  so  frequently  seen 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

During  the  afternoon,  a  party  arrived  from  Leavenworth,  composed  of  three 
young  ladies  from  the  seminary  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, one  simply  a  friend,  the  other  their  cousin,  a  physician  of  Leavenworth. 
Two  of  the  ladies,  evidently  sisters,  were  tall,  dark,  and  brilliant ;  the  other  was 
a  gentle,  dainty,  bewitching  blonde.  Our  two  students  were  of  course  much  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  such  an  attractive  addition  to  their  party,  and  commenced 
operations  at  once  toward  an  acquaintance  with  the  fair  Kentuckians.  While  the 
ladies  retired  to  their  rooms  to  dress  for  supper,  Sylvester  approached  one  of  the 
gentlemen  and  offered  him  a  cigar.  The  gentleman  accepted  the  pledge  of  amity, 
which  is  rarely  refused  by  a  Western  man,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  two 
were  excellent  friends.  On  hearing  the  professor's  well-known  name,  the  doctor 
eagerly  improved  the  opportunity  for  an  acquaintance ;  and  the  professor  was 
much  pleased  to  find  a  genial  and  scholarly  companion,  well  versed  in  natural 
science,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  of  local  scientific  interest. 

After  supper,  the  ladies  lingered  in  the  parlor.  The  mode  of  making  acquain- 
tances at  the  West  is  hampered  but  little  by  conventional  restraints ;  the  pro- 
fessor's name  was  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  our  students  were  presented  in  due 
form.  All  Americans,  meeting  as  strangers,  soon  find  a  basis  of  acquaintance- 
ship in  the  possession  of  common  acquaintances  and  friends.      Pauline  and 

Violetta,  the  two  brunettes,  had  a  cousin  at  college,  a  classmate  of  the 

students.     James  was  well  acquainted  with  two  brothers  of  one  of  the  gen- 
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tiemen  accompanying  them — commission-merchants  in  Cincinnati.  Before  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  it  was  tacitly  agreed  to  visit  the  cave  in  company.  As 
James  fell  asleep  that  night,  the  graceful  form  of  Violetta  walked  beside  him  in 
his  anticipations  of  the  morrow's  expedition  ;  and  Sylvester  dreamed  of  the  violet 
eyes  of  Blanche  which  still  seemed  to  look  up  timidly  from  under  their  long 
fringes  into  his  own. 

The  party  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  Roth- 
rock  brothers  as  guides,  proceeded  to  the  opening  of  the  cave.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  small  springs,  trickling  drop  by  drop  froni  the  rock,  the  cave 
is  as  dry  as  a  country  road  in  summer,  but  ordinary  clothing  is,  notwithstanding, 
ruined  by  the  gypsum  dust  through  which,  in  places,  the  tourist  must  drag  him- 
self at  full  length.  The  girls  had  brought  their  gymnasium  dresses,  and  appeared 
in  short,  loose  frocks  of  gray  flannel,  bright-colored  cloth  hoods,  and  scarlet 
stockings.  The  gentlemen  were  furnished  with  suitable  garments  at  the  house. 
The  girls  were  charmingly  pretty,  of  course,  in  their  picturesque  costumes  ;  the 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  their  companions.  All  of  them  looked  grim  and 
haggarfl  under  the  brims  of  their  battered  and  slouched  felt  hats  ;  the  dingy, 
home-spun  garments  hung  loose  and  baggy  upon  the  slender  limbs  of  the 
students,  while  the  professor's  portly  form  filled  the  suit  which  he  wore  almost  to 
the  point  of  bursting.  His  back  hair  projected  horizontally  over  a  high  coat- 
collar  which  ascended  to  his  occiput,  and  a  pair  of  narrow  tails  vainly  attempted 
to  cover  his  ample  rear.  The  guides  carried  each  a  basket  containing  a  dozen 
candles  and  a  generous  lunch. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  an  irregular  circular  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  passage  sloping  downward  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Before  entering,  the  guides  distributed  lighted  stearine  can- 
dles to  the  party,  which  they  were  instructed  to  hold  in  the  hand,  without  candle- 
sticks or  other  holders.  Sylvester  suggested  lanterns  or  torches,  but  was  assured 
that  the  candles  were  quite  as  serviceable,  and  far  more  convenient. 

Carefully  stooping,  the  party,  one  by  one,  followed  the  guides  into  the  gloomy 
cavern. 

" '  Leave  hope  behind,  ye  that  enter  here,' "  quoted  James,  lugubriously,  as  he 
brought  up  the  rear.     "  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid,' Miss  Violetta." 

"  I  would  not  care,"  she  replied,  "if  the  place  were  not  so  narrow.  It  makes 
me  nervous." 

"  If  you  call  this  narrow,"  said  one  of  the  guides,  "I  don't  know  what  you'll 
say  when  you  come  to  get  through  the  Augur  Hole." 

Immediately  inside  the  entrance  the  passage  begins  to  expand,  and,  after 
descending  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  travellers  stood  in  a  lofty  winding 
corridor,  whose  rugged  sides  met  overhead  in  an  arched  ceiling,  which  could 
hardly  be  discerned  by  the  faint  light  of  their  candles.  The  passage  extends 
with  a  smooth  and  level  floor  about  half  a  mile,  expanding  at  intervals  into 
large  dome-shaped  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  are  called  "  Faneuil  Hall," 
"  Columbian  Arch,"  and  "  The  Normal  School."  On  the  ceiling  of  Columbian 
Arch  the  guides  pointed  out  an  incrustation  which  they  said  was  considered  a 
good  likeness  of  Washington.  The  professor  and  the  doctor  tried  in  vain  to 
discern  the  likeness.  The  imaginations  of  the  younger  members  of  the  party 
proved  to  be  more  pliable,  and  its  gigantic  outline  was  pronounced  to  bear  a 
striking,  though  grotesque  resemblance  to  Washington. 

Leaving  "Washington  Avenue,"  as   this  part  of  the  cave  is   called,  the 
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travellers  came  to  a  small  wooden  door,  hinged  to  the  solid  rock,  in  an  angle  of 
the  passage.  This,  they  were  told,  is  the  entrance  to  the  "  new  cave,"  and  is 
kept  carefully  locked.  The  outer  portion,  called  the  "  old  cave,"  has  been  known 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  was  extensively  worked 
for  saltpetre.  The  entrance  to  the  new  cave  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Rothrock,  and  its  passages  explored  to  an  extent  of  sixteen  miles.  The 
old  cave  extends  two  miles  beyond  the  locked  entrance.  The  professor  and 
the  doctor  pushed  on  with  one  of  the  guides  to  the  extremity  ; — the  rest  of  the 
party  waited  for  their  return  at  the  entrance,  the  ladies  thinking  it  the  more 
prudent  course  to  reserve  their  strength  for  the  new  cave,  which  is  far  the  more 
interesting,  and  the  young  men  were  too  gallant  to  leave  them.  The  old 
cave  beyond  this  point  is  a  winding  passage  of  nearly  uniform  size  and  ap- 
pearance, and  containing  nothing  of  especial  interest  until  its  extremity  is  reached. 
Here  it  expands  into  a  spacious  rotunda,  its  ceiling  hung  with  immense  stalac- 
tites and  its  floor  covered  with  stalagmites  of  corresponding  size.  These  are 
formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  icicles  ;  the  water,  highly  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  percolates  through  the  rock  above,  and  drips  from  every  point 
of  the  fretted  ceiling.  As  the  water  evaporates  the  carbonate  is  deposited,  at 
first  in  a  small  round  knob,  which  rapidly  increases  in  length  and  size  as  the 
water  flows  over  it  and  drips  from  its  point.  Similar  deposits,  exactly  reversed 
in  position,  are  made  wherever  the  water  drops  upon  the  floor  below.  Where 
the  water  is  abundant,  each  stalactite  has  its  corresponding  stalagmite.  Many 
of  these  pairs  had  their  points  almost  in  contact,  and  a  few  had  actually  united, 
forming  graceful  and  lofty  columns,  slender  in  the  middle  and  expanding  regularly 
toward  the  base  and  capital.  One  of  these,  whose  magnitude  excited  their  as- 
tonishment, they  undertook  to  measure.  Its  girth  was  easily  taken  with  a  meas- 
uring tape,  but  the  massive  column  towered  above,  slimy,  smooth,  and  inacces- 
sible. The  doctor  groped  about  the  cave,  and  at  length  returned  with  two  poles, 
whose  ends  were  quickly  spliced  by  winding  them  with  twine.  The  doctor 
mounted  upon  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  the  guide  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
top.  By  these  measurements  the  column  was  found  to  be  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  seventy-two  feet  in  circumference. 

"  The  famous  stalactites  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  are  nothing  compared  with 
this,"  exclaimed  the  professor.  "  All  of  them  rolled  into  one  would  not  make 
one  equal  to  it." 

The  guide  informed  them,  as  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  that  the 
rotunda  was  called  the  "  Senate  Chamber,"  and  the  professor  forthwith  named 
the  big  column  "  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution." 

The  professor  and  the  doctor  returned  to  their  companions,  after  an  absence 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.     The  latter  did  not  seem  in  the  least  impatient. 

The  door  was  now  unlocked,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  explore  the  new 
cave.  Descending  a  steep  declivity,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  they  entered  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  on  whose  lofty  ceiling  could  be  discerned  large,  irregular,  dark- 
colored  clusters,  resembling  swarms  of  bees.  The  doctor  quietly  requested  Syl- 
vester to  discharge  his  pistol.  He  did  so.  The  cluster  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  myriads  of  bats.  The  ladies  screamed  and  pulled  their 
hoods  closely  over  their  faces.  Several  of  the  candles  were  extinguished  by 
their  wings,  and  for  several  minutes  the  cave  resounded  with  their  rustling 
flight  and  sharp  twittering  cries.  At  length  they  settled  again  upon  the  ceiling ; 
the  ladies  ventured  to  unveil  their  faces,  and  the  party  resumed  their  way.     The 
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professor  conjectured  that  there  must  be  at  this  point  some  hidden  passage  from 
the  cave,  of  which  the  bats  alone  possessed  the  secret.  A  short  distance  farther 
is  "the  Counterfeiters'  Trench,"  a  locality  so  named  from  having  been  once 
used  by  a  noted  gang  of  counterfeiters  for  the  concealment  of  their  tools  and 
apparatus.  A  few  hundred  feet  farther  on,  the  level  floor  of  the  passage  sud- 
denly terminates  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  acclivity,  formed  of  jagged  rocks  piled 
together  in  "  confusion  ^vorse  confounded."  The  ladies  ascended  it  easily  and 
lightly,  carefully  assisted  by  the  young  gentlemen ;  but  not  so  the  professor. 
Several  times  the  huge  steps  nearly  baffled  his  farther  progress,  but  he  at  length 
arrived  at  the  summit,  panting,  perspiring,  and  exhausted,  but  still  jovial  and 
beaming. 

The  ascent  is  appropriately  called  "  Rugged  Mountain."  Just  beyond  are 
two  fine  dome-shaped  caverns,  called  the  "  Coons'  Council  Chamber,"  and  the 
"  Rotunda."  The  ceilings  of  both  are  covered  with  long,  slender  stalactites,  and 
the  walls  thickly  stuccoed  with  fantastic  incrustations.  From  this  point  the 
floor  of  the  cavern  is  a  smooth,  sandy  road  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is 
named  "  Sandy  Plains."  At  the  termination  of  the  Plains  is  a  rough  and  difficult 
ascent,  similar  to  Rugged  Mountain,  called  the  "  Hill  Difficulty."  At  its  sum- 
mit is  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  cave. 

Passing  through  a  short,  narrow  passage,  the  party  stood  in  an  immense 
rotunda,  but  a  small  part  of  which  was  made  visible  by  the  feeble  light  of  their 
candles.  It  is  nearly  circular  at  the  base,  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  height  In  the  middle  is  a  huge  pile  of  broken 
masses  of  rock,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  high,  by  the  falling  of  which  from 
the  ceiling  the  cavern  has  in  part  been  formed.  The  guides  placed  a  number  of 
candles  at  its  summit,  and  others  at  points  around  the  circumference  of  the  dome, 
by  which  its  proportions  were  faintly  revealed.  The  professor  had  brought  some 
Roman  candles  from  New  Albany,  which  were  now  employed  with  striking 
effect.  Posting  themselves  at  diffierent  points  around  the  circumference,  the  five 
gentlemen  and  the  two  guides  simultaneously  shot  the  flaming  balls  toward  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  By  the  light  thus  afforded  the  ceiling  appeared  covered 
with  concentric  circles  of  stalactic  incrustations,  forming  a  splendid  stucco  of 
magnificent  proportions.  From  every  pf'ojecting  point  hangs  a  long  stalactite, 
and  beneath  each  one  on  the  floor  or  on  the  heap  of  rocks  below  stands  a  cor- 
responding stalagmite.  One  of  these,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks, 
and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  colossal  veiled  figure,  is  called  "Lot's 
Wife."  From  a  crevice  in  one  of  the  walls  issues  a  small  spring  strongly  im- 
pregnated WMth  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  guides  conducted  the  party  to 
another  spring  which  dropped  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  marble  spout  into  a 
rude  marble  basin  upon  the  floor.  In  the  basin  lay  a  heavy  marble  cup,  with 
sides  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This,  they  were  told,  was  a  common  tin  cup, 
incrusted  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  water.  The  basin  and  the 
spout  had  been  formed  in  the  same  way.  Our  travellers  remained  admiring  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  cavern  until  their  fireworks  were  exhausted.  James,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a  brief  mental  calculation.  "  You  might  put 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  here,"  he  said,  "  pile  the  City  Hall  on  top  of  it,  and 
have  room  for  a  block  or  two  of  brownstone  houses  around  the  sides." 

At  length  they  signified  their  readiness  to  proceed.  One  of  the  guides  led 
them  to  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cavern,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  opening 
obliquely  downward,  apparently  into  a  bottomless  pit  "This  is  the  Auger 
Hole,"  he  said. 
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The  professor  and  the  ladies  both  regarded  it  with  dismay,  although  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

"  Ladies  first,"  said  the  guide. 

"  What !  into  that  horrid  place  alone,"  said  Violetta.  "  I  wouldn't  do  it  for 
the  world."  Blanche  and  Pauline  echoed  the  sentiment.  But  then,  they  thought, 
for  the  gentlemen  to  go  first  was  equally  out  of  the  question. 

At  length  it  was  arranged  that  the  guides  might  go  first,  the  ladies  following- 
How  the  passage  was  to  be  accomplished,  however,  was  past  their  comprehen- 
sion. Leaving  candle  and  basket  behind,  one  of  the  guides  entered  the  opening 
feet  foremost,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  then  lying  flat  upon  his  back,  worked  him- 
self through  by  the  action  of  his  hands  and  feet,  knees  and  elbows,  upon  the 
sides  of  the  hole.  The  baskets,  candles,  and  instruments  were  passed  down, 
and  the  other  guide  followed.  The  ladies  went  next,  with  much  blushing  and 
nervous  laughter,  but  their  slender  forms  slipped  through  with  an  ease  which  sur- 
prised them. 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni — and  I  can  tell  you  that  you'll  find  the  rest  of  it 
true  when  we  come  back,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  followed  his  fair  cousins. 

The  professor  essayed  the  passage  next.  Amusement  and  apprehension  were 
ludicrously  blended  in  his  countenance,  as  his  rotund  figure  slowly  disappeared 
into  the  hole.  The  students  and  the  other  gentlemen  were  bursting  with  smoth- 
ered merriment,  and  stepped  back  lest  he  should  perceive  it.  When  they  re- 
turned, the  professor  was  stuck  fast  in  the  middle  of  the  hole.  No  assistance 
could  be  rendered  from  above,  for  his  arms  were  pinioned  closely  to  his  body. 
The  guides  seized  his-  legs,  which  protruded  through  the  lower  opening,  and  after 
much  tugging,  dragged  him  safely  through,  with  no  other  injury  than  many  fear- 
ful fractures  of  his — ^garments. 

The  passages  beyond  the  Auger  Hole  are  by  far  the  finest  portions  of  the  cave. 
At  this  point  the  geological  formation  changes,  and  with  it  the  character  of  the 
incrustations.  The  rock  surrounding  the  passages  thus  far  traversed  by  our 
travellers  is  the  common  limestone  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  com- 
posed of  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Beyond  the  Auger  Hole  appears  a  different 
variety,  chiefly  .composed  of  sulphate  of  hme,  with  occasional  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone.  On  the  surface  of  the  carbonate  the  incrustations  are  always  stalactic 
— usually  in  long  cones  or  cylinders,  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  color,  and  a 
fracture  like  marble.  On  the  sulphate  the  incrustation  is  an  efflorescence  of 
pure  gypsum,  perfectly  white,  with  a  delicate  pearly  lustre,  resembling  the  frost 
on  a  window  in  cold  weather.  The  two  kinds  of  incrustation  differ  not  less  in 
the  mode  of  their  formation  than  in  their  appearance.  The  stalactic  carbonate 
grows  by  successive  crystallizations  upon  the  exterior  surface  only ;  the  under 
surface  remains  constantly  fixed  to  the  rock,  and  apparently  incorporated  with  it. 
The  gypsum  crystallizes  from  beneath,  forming  a  constantly  thickening  crust, 
loosely  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  rock.  From  time  to  time  the  old  crust 
falls  off"  in  patches,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  cast-off"  crusts  decom- 
pose into  a  dark-colored  loamy  substance,  forming  mounds  of  gypsum  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fertilize  a  county. 

Our  pilgrims  passed  onward  through  an  avenue,  the  ceiling  and  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  these  beautiful  incrustations,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more, 
their  attention  arrested  at  almost  every  step  by  the  grotesque  resemblances  to 
organic  forms  produced  with  startling  exactness  by  the  fantastic  grouping  of  the 
crystals.     Issuing  from  this  into  "the  Passage  of  the  White  Clouds,"  the  whole 
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party  uttered  an  involuntary  shout  of  admiration.  The  ceiling  is  very  high,  and 
formed  of  large,  smooth,  undulating  masses  of  rock,  covered  with  a  delicate, 
snow-white  crust,  which,  by  the  faint  light  of  their  candles,  resembled,  with  sin- 
gular exactness,  the  fleecy  masses  of  cumuli  which  float  in  the  summer  atmos- 
phere. A  little  further  on  is  "  the  Bishop's  Pulpit,"  a  lofty  rostrum,  commanding 
a  wide  and  splendid  amphitheatre.  The  ladies  bantered  Sylvester  to  mount  it 
and  make  a  speech.  He  clambered  up,  and,  as  he  did  so,  one  of  the  guides  led 
his  audience  to  a  remote  part  of  the  chamber,  saying :  "  This  is  the  best  place 
to  hear."  Sylvester  commenced  a  declamation,  and  his  first  words  fell  upon 
their  ears  with  a  rush  of  sound  which  startled  them.  "  Whisper,"  called  the 
guide.  He  did  so,  and  every  syllable  was  distinctly  heard.  The  place  is  a 
whispering  gallery  of  rare  perfection. 

Passing  onward,  James  called  the  attention  of  the  party  to  a  bed  of  the 
decomposed  gypsum,  covered  with  groups  of  slender,  transparent  filaments, 
growing  in  bunches  like  grass.  They  varied  from  the  thickness  of  a  knitting- 
needle  to  the  fineness  of  a  hair.  Some  of  them  were  nine  or  ten  inches  long. 
"  Those,"  said  the  professor,  "  are  specular  crystals  of  pure  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, generally  known  as  Epsom  salts.  The  doctor  might  gather  enough  here  to 
last  him  and  his  patients  all  their  lives." 

Some  distance  farther  on,  the  cave,  divides  into  two  passages,  which  unite 
again  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  ;  and  the  space  included  between  the 
branches  is  called  "  Calypso's  Island."  Just  beyond  the  island  is  "  Cerulean 
Vault,"  a  lofty  vaulted  corridor,  its  ceiling  formed  of  smooth,  bluish  rocks,  which, 
by  the  faint  candle-light,  strongly  resemble  the  blue  expanse  of  the  sky.  Pro- 
ceeding onward  for  some  distance,  over  a  difficult  pathway  of  jagged,  sharp- 
pointed  rocks,  called  "  Rugged  Pass,"  the  travellers  passed  through  a  series  of  three 
lofty  arched  colonnades,  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  named  the  "  Chapel,"  "  Ves- 
try," and  "  Parsonage."  Just  beyond  them  is  "  the  Jimction,"  where  the  cave 
again  divides  into  two  branches.  Our  travellers  followed  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  passed  through,  successively,  "the  Frost  King's  Chamber"  and  "the  Ice 
Palace."  At  the  Ice  Palace  a  short  branch  diverges,  in  which  is  discovered  a 
Liliputian  pavilion  of  white  crystals,  in  a  small  recess  in  which  the  passage 
abruptly  terminates.     It  is  called  "Queen  Mab's  Retreat." 

The  ensuing  mile  was  unanimously  pronounced  the  finest  part  of  the  cave. 
The  travellers  passed  in  succession  the  "Snowy  Cliflfs,"  "Marble  Hall," 
"  Sylvan  Arcade,"  "  Beauty's  Bower,"  and  the  "  Fairy  Palace,"  each  excelling 
its  predecessor  in  exquisite  beauty.  The  whole  interior,  excepting  the  floors,  is 
completely  covered  with  the  pearly  crystals,  arranged  in  exquisite  forms  of  end- 
less variety.  Blanche  expressed  a  wish  to  carry  some  of  them  home.  Sylvester 
helped  her  gather  some  of  the  finest,  and  wrapped  them  carefully  in  a  handker- 
chief. The  other  ladies,  assisted  by  their  cavaliers,  did  the  same.  The  rest  of 
the  party  looked  on  and  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  On  reaching  home  their 
treasures  were  carefully  unpacked,  but  nothing  was  found  of  the  beautiful  crys- 
tals but  a  mass  of  yellowish,  crumbling  dust.  These  beautiful  incrustations,  not 
only  here,  but  throughout  the  cave,  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  unappreciative 
visitors,  over  whose  vandalism  the  guides  seem  to  have  exercised  no  restraint 
Wherever  an  overhanging  space  comes  within  reach,  huge  initials,  names  and 
dates  have  been  traced  with  the  smoke  of  candles  upon  the  pure  white  surface. 

Returning  to  the  Ice  Palace,  the  travellers  entered  another  passage,  which, 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  presented  no  feature  of  especial  interest.     At  length 
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they  came  to  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  cave  carefully  railed  in.  Within  the 
enclosure  the  guides  pointed  out  several  prints  of  moccasoned  feet  upon  the  soft 
dust,  which  he  said  had  been  there  since  the  cave  was  discovered.  The  whole 
floor  was  found  thickly  covered  with  similar  tracks,  which,  of  course,  were  soon 
obliterated  by  the  feet  of  visitors,  and  these  alone  had  been  preserved.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Indians,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  cave 
seems  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  The  professor  carefully  examined  the  tracks 
within  the  railed  enclosure.  They  were  four  or  five  in  number,  small  and  well- 
shaped,  and  the  toes  turned  inward,  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  gait. 
The  doctor  groped  about  among  the  crevices  between  the  rocks,  and  presently 
returned  with  several  small  bits  of  wood,  which  he  handed  to  the  professor.  On 
examination,  they  were  found  to  be  fragments  of  hickory  bark,  and  every  one  was 
charred  at  one  end.  "  These,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  probably  the  remains  of  the 
torches  by  which  the  Indians  explored  the  cave.  The  loose,  dry  scales  of  this 
bark,"  he  explained,  "  burn  with  a  clear,  white  flame,  and  are  quite  as  good  for 
torches  as  pitch-pine  knots." 

A  few  hundred  feet  further  on  the  guides  pointed  out  a  ledge  of  rock  in 
which  were  several  thin  seams  of  fine  black  flint.  These  had  been  chipped  off 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  soft  matrix  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  and  the 
floor  beneath  was  covered  with  small  fragments.  This,  they  said,  it  was  sup- 
posed had  been  done  by  the  Indians,  the  suitable  pieces  used  for  spear  and 
arrow  heads,  and  the  useless  fragments  left  upon  the  spot. 

Still  further  on  is  a  large,  shallow  pool,  supplied  by  a  spring  in  the  side  of  the 
cavern.  The  professor  groped  and  paddled  in  the  shallow  water,  examining  the 
bottom  and  turning  over  stones  a  considerable  time,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
walked  on.  At  length  he  overtook  them,  carefully  holding  in  his  hand  a  small 
object,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  with  great  exultation.  It  was  a  small  craw- 
fish, wholly  destitute  of  e3^s,  and  its  substance  white  and  translucent. 

"  This,"  said  the  professor,  "  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Astaais,  found  only  in 
subterranean  waters.  Its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  light,  which  is  an 
essential  condition  of  color  in  all  organic  forms,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable.  The 
absence  of  visual  organs  is  a  singular  example  of  natural  adaptation  to  peculiar 
conditions.  As  no  ray  of  light  ever  penetrates  its  habitation,  eyes  would  be 
superfluous  and  useless." 

"  How  was  it  with  the  ancestors  of  this  crawfish  .^"  asked  the  doctor.  "  Did 
the  primeval  Astactis,  the  remote  progenitor  of  this  white-livered  individual, 
have  eyes  ?  " 

"  That  is  one  theory,"  replied  the  professor.  "  But  I  rather  incline  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  special  creations  for  special  conditions  and  localities.  Immutability  of 
species  is  the  general  law  of  reproduction.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
exceptions  to  it,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  satisfactory  evidence.  I  rather 
think  the  first  member  of  the  species  to  which  this  creature  belongs  was  pre- 
cisely like  him,  and  may  have  been  created  millions  of  years  ago.  There  is  a 
system  of  streams  and  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  rocks  beneath  our  feet  as 
well  as  on  the  surface ;  and  the  conditions  of  life  may  be  as  favorable  to  the 
Astacus  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  as  to  his  more  fortunate  cousins  in  the 
waters  above."  The  professor  stopped  short  and  looked  a  little  confused.  In 
his  enthusiasm  he  had  forgotten  himself,  and  thought  he  was  lecturing  to  his 
class. 

The  guides  now  announced  that  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  was  the  most  re- 
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mote  point  from  the  entrance,  and  the  lowest  point  beneath  the  surface.  In  a 
direct  line  from  the  entrance  it  was  about  six  miles,  but  considerably  more  by 
the  winding  route  which  they  had  traversed.  The  barometer  indicated  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  entrance.  "  The  hills  above  the 
entrance,"  said  the  professor,  "are  at  least  four  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  the 
rocks  overhead  are  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  mile  thick." 

In  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  the  excursion,  the  ladies  had  quite  forgotten 
the  timidity  with  which  they  had  set  out.  But  they  were  now  seized  with  a  ner- 
vous terror  at  the  thought  of  being  buried  many  miles  deep  in  the  earth  with  a 
mountain  over  their  heads.  They  had  also  become  much  fatigued,  and  thoughts 
of  the  long  and  toilsome  return,  with  its  rugged  hills  and  passes,  iand  the  Auger 
Hole,  filled  them  with  dismay.  They  begged  their  companions  to  return  at 
once. 

"  Lunch  first,"  said  one  of  the  guides. 

"  I  fear  we  have  been  imprudent  in  bringing  the  girls  so  far,"  whispered  the 
doctor  to  the  professor.     "  They  are  quite  exhausted  already." 

In  the  fairy  palace  they  sat  down  upon  a  group  of  convenient  stones,  and  un- 
packed the  generous  supplies  which  the  guides  carried  in  their  baskets.  The 
long  walk  in  the  pure  air  of  the  cave  had  sharpened  their  hunger  ;  the  professor 
had  added  to  the  store  two  bottles  of  good  sherry,  and  the  strength  and  spirits  of 
the  ladies  were  soon  restored. 

"  It  is  truly  a  unique  place  for  a  pic-nic,"  said  Pauline. 

"  This  is  certainly  the  fairy-land  we  used  to  read  about  in  the  story  books. 
We  shall  presently  see  the  palace  filled  with  busy  gnomes,  or  Queen  Mab  and 
her  court  coming  through  yonder  archway.  I  hope  the  gnomes  won't  be  angry, 
and  block  up  the  passages,  so  that  we  can't  get  out." 

The  suggestion  filled  the  other  girls  with  horror.  "  Suppose  the  rocks  should 
fall  somewhere  in  a  narrow  place,  and  shut  us  in  ! "  said  Blanche. 

"  Not  much  danger,"  responded  one  of  the  guides,  "  though  big  rocks  do 
sometimes  come  down." 

"  But  suppose  it  should  happen,"  persisted  Blanche.  "  What  would  be 
done?" 

"  O,  we've  got  that  all  arranged,"  said  the  guide.  "  They  know  at  the  house 
about  how  long  we  ought  to  be  gone,  and  if  we  are  much  over  time  they  send 
after  us." 

"  But  supposing  they  should  find  us  blocked  in,  what  could  they  do  }  " 

"  Raise  the  country  and  dig  us  out.  Plenty  of  hands  would  do  it  in  no 
time." 

The  bare  possibility  was  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  think  of,  and  the  ladies 
were  now  nervously  anxious  to  proceed  upon  their  return. 

On  the  way  the  professor  made  his  scientific  observations  and  memoranda. 

The  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  cave  was  found  to  be  fifty-four  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  he  was  told  does  not  vary  more  than  a  degree  or  two  during 
the  entire  year.  At  various  points  faint  currents  of  air  were  perceptible,  flowing 
in  different  directions  at  different  parts  of  the  cave.  The  professor  was  of 
opinion  that  this  phenomenon  indicated  other  openings  besides  the  entrance, 
causing  varying  draughts  in  different  direction*  according  to  the  temperature  of 
thQ  external  air  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  No  vegetation  of  any  kind  is 
found  in  the  cave,  and  the  air  is  therefore  not  only  dry  but  perfectly  free  from  de- 
composed organic  matter.     Its  purity  is  such,  that  the  bodies  of  bats  and  other 
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small  animals  which  sometimes  creep  in  and  die  do  not  become  putrid  as  in  the 
external  air,  but  shrivel  up  into  mummies  without  decomposition. 

The  strength  and  courage  of  the  ladies  held  out  until  they  had  passed  the 
Auger  Hole  and  the  Hill  Difficulty,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  latter  they  sank  down 
exhausted.  Pauline  was  still  self-composed  and  cheerful;  but  Blanche  and 
Violetta  sobbed  hysterically  for  some  time  in  sheer  exhaustion.  They  had 
walked  and  climbed  not  less  than  fifteen  miles.  The  gentlemen  were  alarmed 
and  anxious,  for  it  was  still  a  mile  to  the  entrance.  A  short  rest  restored  their 
resolution  and  they  again  moved  forward,  Blanche  and  Violetta  each  supported  by 
two  of  the  young  gentlemen,  and  Pauline  leaning  on  the  strong  arm  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  outer  entrance  is  a  passage  which  branches  off 
from  the  main  one,  which  the  professor  regretted  to  leave  unexplored. 

Accompanying  their  fair  companions  to  the  entrance,  the  professor,  the  doctor, 
and  James  returned  with  one  of  the  guides.  The  others  had  seen  enough  of  the 
cave,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  ladies.  A  few  hundred  yards 
within  the  opening,  the  cave  contracts  to  a  low  and  narrow  passage,  gradually  be- 
coming smaller,  until  our  travellers  were  compelled  first  to  stoop  and  then  to 
creep  on  hands  and  knees.  At  length  further  progress  could  be  made  only  by 
lying  flat  upon  the  floor  and  wriggling  forward  by  pushing  on  the  projections  of 
the  rock  with  hands  and  feet. 

James  and  the  doctor  made  their  way  through  without  much  difficulty.  The 
professor  was  not  so  successful.  They  waited  for  him  a  few  minutes,  listening 
with  suppressed  merriment  to  his  scuffling,  panting  efforts.  At  length  he  called, 
in  half-smothered  tones,  "  I  can't  get  through.  Go  on  without  me,  and  I  will 
wait  for  you  here."  The  professor  planted  his  candle  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock 
and  sat  down  upon  a  stone. 

The  last  sound  of  his  companions'  footsteps  died  away,  and  he  was  left  in 
the  solitude  and  silence.  The  feeble  light  of  his  single  candle  afforded  a  slight 
connection  with  external  objects ;  mere  solitude  was  not  unfamiliar ;  but  the 
utter  silence  which  prevailed  around  him  at  length  became  oppressive  in  the 
extreme.  His  usually  calm,  though  active,  temperament  became  restless  and 
excited.  He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  tried  to  divert  his  imagination 
by  the  contact  it  afforded  with  the  material  realities  of  the  busy  world  9utside. 
Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  upon  him,  as  he  glanced  at  his  candle,  now  reduced 
to  two  inches  in  length,  that  he  had  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  a  second 
before  allowing  his  companions  to  go  on.  He  watched  it  burn  away  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  wafer ;  the  flame  flickered  for  a  moment,  went  out,  and  he  was  left  in  a 
darkness  as  oppressive  as  the  silence.  In  the  external  air,  no  darkness  is  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Some  light  struggles  through  the  thickest  clouds,  and  at  least  the 
outhnes  of  objects  are  discernible  against  the  sky.  So,  also,  in  the  open  air, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  utter  silence.  In  the  remotest  wilds,  where  the  sounds 
of  human  life  are  never  heard,  the  air  continually  vibrates  with  the  notes  of 
birds  and  insects,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  surge  and  flow  of  water.  But 
in  the  cave,  where  the  professor  now  sat,  the  darkness  and  silence  were  com- 
plete. Heightened  by  the  absence  of  other  sounds,  his  respiration  seemed  like 
the  pantings  of  an  engine,  and  the  rushing  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  his 
ears  was  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract. 

Imagination  filled  the  black  void  into  which  he  gazed  with  strange  and  hide- 
ous shapes,  and  a  shuddering  horror  tingled  through  every  nerve.     It  was  a 
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relief,  not  merely  to  impatience,  when  the  distant  footsteps  of  his  returning 
comrades  fell  upon  his  expectant  ears. 

The  place  which  checked  the  progress  of  the  professor  is  called  "  the  Creep- 
ing Passage."  James  and  the  doctor  found  nothing  beyond  it  of  especial  inter- 
est. The  cave  expands  to  its  usual  dimensions  after  a  few  hundred  feet,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  unite  again  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The 
space  enclosed  between  them  it  called  "  the  Continent."  At  the  farther  ex- 
tremity, in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  they  observed  a  beautiful  cluster  of  small  sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites,  forming  a  miniature  pavilion  with  fluted  columns  and  a 
canopy,  almost  as  regular  and  perfect  as  though  made  by  art.  They  named  it 
"  Titania's  Throne." 

Our  travellers  had  now  been  eight  hours  under  ground,  and  had  walked, 
crept,  and  climbed,  about  eighteen  miles.  As  they  returned  toward  the  entrance, 
James  asked  the  professor  how  he  supposed  the  cave  was  formed. 

The  professor  pointed  to  the  sides  of  the  passage  near  the  floor,  which  are 
worn  into  grooves  and  channels  like  the  rocks  which  form  the  banks  of  a  rapid 
stream.  "  These  loose  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave  are  all  water-worn,"  he 
added.  "  If  you  find  one  which  is  not,  it  is  one  which  has  fallen  since  the  cave 
became  dry.  The  cave  is  the  ancient  bed  of  a  subterranean  water-course,  now 
dried  up  or  diverted  into  other  channels — perhaps,  the  same  which  issues  in  the 
spring  which  we  saw  yesterday." 

On  emerging  from  the  cave,  the  travellers  looked  at  each  other  with  astonish- 
ment and  alarm.  Their  faces  were  white  and  ghastly,  and  each  one  thought  the 
others  must  be  much  exhausted  or  seriously  ill.  The  guide  laughed  at  their  ex- 
clamations, and  said  that  the  alarming  paleness  was  only  in  appearance,  caused 
by  the  sudden  change  from  the  darkness  of  the  cave  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 
Their  sense  of  smell  had  also  become  so  acute  by  remaining  so  long  in  the  per- 
fectly inodorous  air,  that  the  odor  of  many  trees  and  other  plants,  which  usually 
is  not  discernible,  was  plainly  distinguished. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  cave  is  a  little  less  than  twenty  miles,  not  in  one 
continuous  passage,  but  including  the  several  branches.  The  measurements 
given  by  the  guides  are  not  based  on  mere  estimates,  but  were  taken  by  a  party 
of  gentlemen  from  Cincinnati  some  years  since,  in  which  were  two  competent 
engineers,  by  whom  the  entire  cave  was  accurately  surveyed  and  measured.  A 
map  of  their  survey  now  hangs  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  The  cave  is  nearly 
double  the  extent  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  far  excels  it  in  vari- 
ety and  interest. 

F.  M.  Gray. 


OUR  RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 


THE  recent  developments  in  the  disgraceful  squabble  known  as  the  "  Erie 
Railway  War,"  show  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  and  radical  change  in 
our  entire  railway  system.  In  the  application  of  science  to  industrial  enterprise, 
which  so  especially  characterizes  the  nineteenth  century,  the  railway  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  and  valuable  victory  that  the  human  race  has  made 
in  its  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  matter,  and  consequently  toward  the 
gaining  of  its  freedom.  The  discovery  of  steam,  and  its  application  to  naviga- 
tion and  land  travel,  has  in  the  nineteenth  century  laid  the  basis  of  the  physical 
freedom  of  mankind,  as  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  laid  the 
basis  of  its  intellectual  freedom. 

The  one  secures  the  circulation  of  ideas,  the  other  the  circulation  of  men,  of 
labor,  of  the  results  of  productive  industry  ;  and  from  their  united  influence  has 
arisen  the  spirit  of  unity  which  must  eventually  remove  all  the  restraints  of  party 
and  sectional  prejudice,  and  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  monopolies,  until 
finally  the  harmony  of  interests  becomes  a  reality  of  life,  instead  of  a  simple 
theory. 

In  this  view  of  the  railroad,  its  proper  management  becomes  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest ;  and  the  evils  which  recent  events  have  shown  afflict  the  Erie  rail- 
way, are  not  simply  an  aifair  in  which  only  the  stockholders  are  interested.  In 
order,  however,  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in 
modern  railway  management,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  run  a  parallel  between  this 
system  and  that  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  controlled  the  roads  which  then 
subserved  the  needs  of  society  for  its  circulation,  and  the  exchange  of  its 
products.  Perhaps,  too,  from  the  manner  in  which  society  fi-eed  itself  fi-om  the 
evils  which  then  afflicted  the  necessary  circulation,  we  may  derive  a  hint  for  the 
reformation  needed  now. 

A  baron,  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  generally  perched  his  castle  on  some  point 
contiguous  to  a  frequented  road,  and  then,  by  force  of  arms,  levied  a  tax  upon 
all  merchandise  travelling  that  way.  The  railway  we  generally  find  established 
when  the  already  existing  traffic  shows  there  is  a  need  for  its  increased  facilities 
for  transportation.  Originally  it  may  be  built,  as  the  road  was,  by  the  collective 
energies  of  the  people  who  need  it  for  their  convenience ;  but,  as  the  presence 
of  constant  traffic  was,  in  feudal  times,  sure  to  develop  some  baron,  who,  either 
by  main  force,  or  on  some  specious  pretext,  took  possession  of  the  road,  so  we 
find  the  railway  pass  into  the  hands  of  capital,  which  taxes  the  traffic  passing  over 
it  for  its  own  benefit.  In  doing  this,  capital  may  often  hold  out  the  pretext  of 
public  advantage,  but  more  generally  it  uses  the  simpler  means  of  theft. 

Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  history  of  our  street  railways  will  obtain  a 
good  insight  into  how  this  is  done.  The  Legislature  is  bought,  and  the  people 
are  as  much  robbed  of  the  valuable  franchise  which  thus  passes  into  the  hands 
48 
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of  capital,  as  though  their  pockets  had  been  picked  by  the  gangs  of  sharpers, 
who,  as  though  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  rule  similia  similibus,  make 
the  cars  upon  these  railways  their  favorite  resorts  for  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

But  though  in  all  cases  this  simple  means  is  not  used  for  obtaining  the 
charters,  yet  the  management  of  our  railways,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  cap- 
italists, tends  unquestionably  in  a  direction  as  injurious  to  the  public  interest  as 
if  they  had  obtained  them  thus. 

The  baron  who,  in  feudal  times,  obtained  control  over  a  well-travelled  road, 
came  to  look  upon  the  industrial  exchange  of  the  country  to  which  it  served  as  a 
channel,  as  his  private  property,  and  would  jealously  prevent  the  laying  out  of 
any  other  road  that  in  his  opinion  would  interfere  with  his  tax.  The  history 
of  the  New  Jersey  railway  monopolies,  of  the  Central  Railway,  and  others,  which 
need  not  be  suggested,  will  amply  show  that  this  analogy  holds  good. 

The  baron,  also,  was  the  only  judge  of  the  tax  he  laid  on  the  traffic  passing, 
and  frequently  his  spirit  of  greed  destroyed  the  very  trade  which  gave  him  his 
income.  We  flatter  ourselves,  here,  that  in  some  measure  our  legislatures  have 
set  a  limit  to  the  tax  the  railways  can  extort  from  us.  The  attempt  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Legislature  to  raise  its  rates 
of  fare  was  nearly  successful.  The  management  probably  learned  a  lesson  from 
this  failure,  and  the  next  time  they  try  will  be  careful  to  buy  up  enough  incor- 
ruptible legislators  to  succeed.  In  the  case  of  our  street  railways,  how  prompt 
and  how  successful  they  were  in  taking  advantage  of  an  excuse  to  raise  their 
scale  of  prices  one-fifth.  This  extra  cent  gives  them  many  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year,  so  that  they  are  by  that  much  more  able  to  continue  the  theft,  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  now  to  dispossess  them.  The  Long  Island  Railway  is,  per- 
haps, as  favorable  a  specimen  as  any  of  what  the  spirit  of  greed  may  do  in  delay- 
ing and  obstructing  all  the  best  interests  of  a  country  that  depends  upon  a 
railway. 

When,  in  feudal  times,  two  robber  barons  got  into  a  dispute  ;  when  their  pas- 
sion got  the  advantage  even  of  their  greed,  and  they  tried  in  any  and  every  way 
to  injure  each  other,  then  the  poor  patient  people  were  subjected  to  still  greater 
burdens,  and  were  robbed  on  both  hands.  A  slight  misunderstanding,  quite 
recently,  between  some  of  our  rival  railroad  magnates  will  bear  out  the  analogy  in 
this  point,  while  those  who  suffered  during  its  continuance  will  agree  that  it  is 
perfect. 

This  analogy  might  be  continued  still  further,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  though  modern  society  has  invented  the  railway,  it  has  not  progressed 
equally  in  the  march  of  social  advance,  in  which  the  public  interest  should  be 
the  paramount  aim  of  industrial  energy.  The  tyranny  and  spoliation  of  the 
barons  in  the  middle  ages,  as  it  was  established  by  the  sword,  was  conquered  by 
the  people  uniting  and  using  the  same  means.  The  free  cities  of  Europe,  estab- 
lished, as  they  were,  by  the  people  for  their  own  defence,  gave  the  first  blow  to 
the  feudal  spirit,  and  by  the  general  increase  of  intelligence  its  domination  was 
finally  overcome.  The  dominion  of  the  roads  passed  from  the  hands  of  a 
privileged  class  to  the  public,  until,  as  is  the  case  with  our  country  roads  now, 
these  avenues  of  circulation  and  exchange  were  built  and  managed  by  the  public, 
in  their  own  interest ;  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  destruction  of 
a  monopoly. 

The  modem  world  finds  itself  caught  in  the  toils  of  quite  as  tyrannous  a  set 
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of  masters,  whose  power  rests,  not  upon  the  sword,  but  upon  cunning.  Society 
having  neglected  to  organize  its  railroad  system  in  its  own  interests,  capital  has 
stepped  in  and  directed  it  to  its  own.  It  is  singular  that  the  irresponsible 
tyranny  of  capital  in  this  matter,  since  each  of  us  suffers  from  it,  has  not  excited 
more  attention,  and  means  been  suggested  for  its  removal,  particularly  since 
society  has  an  institution  which  is  perfect  in  its  operation,  and  whose  princi- 
ples could  easily  be  applied  to  remedy  this  evil. 

This  institution  is  the  mint.  We  have  here  an  industrial  organization,  which 
works  justly  in  all  its  parts.  In  some  way  or  other  society  became  early  con- 
vinced that  the  operation  of  coining  money  was  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  public  interest  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  individuals,  and  there- 
fore took  the  business  into  its  own  hands,  and  forbade  any  individual  in  the  State, 
on  pain  of  the  severest  penalties,  from  attempting  it.  The  mint  may  therefore 
be  called  a  monopoly,  but  subject  to  these  two  balances,  one  upon  each  side, 
which  at  once  necessitate  and  guarantee  the  correctness  of  its  workings :  if  it 
should  make  the  coinage  of  a  better  quality  than  it  ought,  its  issue  would  be  im- 
mediately bought  up  by  the  jewellers,  or  others,  and  thus  pass  out  of  circulation  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  debase  its  issue,  it  would  not  circulate  except  at 
a  discount.  The  mint  also  charges  enough  for  the  work  it  does  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses. 

Here  then  is  an  industrial  enterprise  which  is  self-regulating,  self-supporting, 
and,  of  necessity,  honest  and  just.  Suppose  that  these  qualities  could  be  intro- 
duced into  every  branch  of  industry  and  commerce,  how  desirable  such  a  con- 
summation would  be.  How  different  it  would  be  from  the  present  condition  of 
things,  every  one  of  us  must  know  from  experience.  That  it  would  be  possible 
to  do  so  is  evident,  but  would  take  too  long  here  to  comment  upon  fully.  It  will 
be  enough  now  to  examine  the  application  of  such  a  system  of  organization  to  the 
railway. 

So  important  an  interest  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  indi- 
viduals, against  whose  selfishness  the  public  interest  has  no  guarantee.  The  recent 
disastrous  failure  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  in  England,  shows 
how  the  greed  or  incompetence  of  the  directors  may  make  a  financial  failure,  with 
its  consequent  widespread  ruin  and  distress,  out  of  an  industrial  enterprise  which, 
if  rightly  conducted,  could  not  fail  to  be  permanently  profitable.  This  failure, 
and  the  general  depression  of  railway  stocks  in  England,  produced  by  the  same 
incompetent  management  of  the  directors,  who  are  wholly  irresponsible  for  their 
misuse  of  their  influence,  has  excited  public  attention  to  the  whole  question  of 
railways,  and  produced  a  discussion  in  Parliament  concerning  the  expediency  of 
the  Government  assuming  the  ownership  of  all  the  lines.  In  Belgium,  from  the 
first,  this  system  has  been  in  operation.  The  Government  there  owns  and  oper- 
ates all  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  and  to  every  one's  satisfaction.  The 
rates  are  made  low,  the  officials  and  employes  are  capable  and  courteous,  the 
management  is  efficient,  and  any  profit  made  goes  toward  diminishing  the  taxes. 

Here,  too,  we  see  the  results  of  the  same  s)  stem.  The  Erie  Railway,  which 
cost  milHons  of  money,  and  the  benefits  of  which  to  the  people  at  large  are  incalcu- 
lable, is  made  a  mere  means  for  private  speculation.  From  the  evidence  brought 
out  in  the  recent  trial,  it  would  appear  as  if  even  justice  itself,  as  it  is  theoretically 
realized  in  our  judicial  system,  was  made  a  mere  aid  in  the  disgraceful  squabble 
between  two  rival  Wall-street  cliques,  for  the  sole  possession  of  this  mine  of 
plunder.     The  safety  and  security  of  the  stockholders,  the  best  interests  of  the 
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public — can  any  one  seriously  suppose  that  these  considerations  will  for  a  mo- 
ment engage  the  attention  of  either  party  in  the  dispute,  when  the  victory  is 
gained  ?  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  gaining  of  a  fortune,  however  colossal  it 
may  be,  by  successful  gambling  in  Wall  street,  is  a  school  which  will  fit  any  one 
for  the  comprehension  or  the  performance  of  the  duties  belonging  to  wealtli  ? 

No  !  The  whole  affair  is  the  most  public  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  fact 
that  society  is  on  the  high  road  toward  the  feudalism  of  capital. 

Supposing  then,  that  the  railways  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
as  the  mint  is,  and  were  so  organized  and  managed,  that  their  operation  was  as 
accurate  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  mint,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
they  would  thus  fulfil  their  mission  much  more  satisfactorily  than  they  do  now. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  circumstances,  if  they  placed  their  rates  too 
high,  the  excess  they  earned  over  their  expenses  would  go  to  diminish  the  taxes. 

The  objections  which  will  most  readily  be  made  to  this  arrangement  are, 
that  if  the  Government  undertook  such  an  opeiation,  it  would  be  carried  on 
more  extravagantly  than  under  private  management,  and  would  also  only  open  a 
new  field  for  bribery,  peculation,  and  incompetence  in  office  ;  and  that  further,  it 
would  be  an  interference  by  the  Government  with  private  business  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  within  the  strict  province  of  government  to  attend  to  such  matters. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  primary  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  especially  a  representative  government,  is  to  look  after  and  further  the 
well-being  of  the  people  ;  and  if  such  an  arrangement  would  tend  toward  accom- 
plishing these  ends,  it  is  most  manifestly  within  the  province  of  government  to 
undertake  it.  It  is  very  true,  that  as  a  general  rule,  government  should  avoid  in- 
terfering in  the  domain  of  private  business,  but  in  this  case,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  no  more  out  of  the  domain  belonging  legitimately  to  govern- 
ment, than  the  establishment  of  the  postal  money-order  system  is  an  unjustifia- 
ble infringement  upon  the  rights  of  private  bankers,  or  than  the  system  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  England,  and  by  which  every  branch  post-office  is 
made  a  savings  bank,  is  an  unjustifiable  infringement  upon  the  business  of  the 
savings  banks. 

Of  course  any  one  who  obtains  his  conception  of  public  administration  from 
the  way  New  York  City  is  governed,  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  incompetency  and 
extravagance,  bribery  and  corruption  are  a  necessity  of  any  such  system ;  nor 
would  an  investigation  of  the  representative  system,  as  practically  illustrated  in 
the  National  Government  have  much  other  tendency  than  to  confirm  such  an 
opinion. 

And  yet,  however,  both  in  the  national  and  in  our  city  Government,  amid  all 
the  wastefulness  and  incompetency,  instances  can  be  found  of  industrial  enter- 
prises which  are  correctly  organized,  and  which  work  justly.  The  Post-Office 
and  the  Croton  Aqueduct  will  serve  as  instances. 

It  would  therefore  be  possible  to  organize  the  management  of  the  railway  de- 
partment in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  incompetence  and  extrava- 
gance. Doubtless  the  entire  system  of  modern  government  is  far  from  perfect, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  system  which  shall  be 
perfectly  harmonious  in  its  workings,  until  the  associative  principle  shall  in 
industry,  as  in  social  life,  replace  the  isolation  and  antagonism  of  the  present 
transitional  phase  of  society.  But  yet  there  are  improvements  quite  possible 
with  the  means  now  in  our  possession,  and  one  of  the  most  necessary  is  this 
suggested  with  our  railways. 
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The  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  it  are  so  evident,  that  they  need 
not  be  enumerated  ;  nor  need  it  be  expensive.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
Government  should  purchase  the  railways  at  their  market  value,  giving  the  stock- 
holders, in  payment,  coupons,  which  would  be  receivable  for  freight  and  made 
negotiable.  The  only  possible  expense  the  Government  could  then  be  at,  would 
be  that  of  their  running  expenses  until  these  coupons  had  been  earned  by  the 
business  of  the  road.  As,  of  course,  the  earnings  of  the  road  regulate  the  mar- 
ket value  of  its  stock,  these  may  be  estimated  as  simple  interest — so  that,  if  the 
traffic  was  not  increased,  the  present  rates  would  pay  for  the  road  in  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  this  age  to  reform  its  administration  of  affairs  so  as 
to  suit  the  growth  of  its  industrial  energy ;  and  one  of  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sities is,  that  the  railway  shall  be  made  useful  to  the  public,  instead  of  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  that  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  productive  industry  and  an  aid 
to  it,  it  should  be  managed  so  as  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
a  mere  set  of  counters  in  the  hands  of  the  gamblers  of  Wall  street. 

Edward  Rowland. 


APPLE   BLOSSOMS. 


I 


'LL  ever  wear,  in  my  hair, 

Apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white. 
Fragrant  with  the  sunny  light. 


And  why,  and  why  ?  "  you  laughing  cry. 
"  Apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white. 
Wither  pale  'twixt  morn  and  night." 

No,  no  !  ah  no  !  it  is  not  so, 
I  heed  not  what  you  say, 
My  heart  is  light  and  gay ; 

For  yesterday  was  first  of  May, 

And  high  he  piled  the  blossoms  bright, 
And  soft  he  called  me  "  heart's  delight." 

I'll  ever  wear,  in  my  hair, 
Apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white. 
Fragrant  with  the  sunny  light. 

May  Mather. 
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FAUX-PAS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

MR.  CARLYLE  somewhere  relates  how  Smelfungus,  betting  that  he  would 
find  five  blunders  by  the  hour  in  Mignet's  French  Revolution,  won 
easily.  A  competent  critic  would  more  easily  glean  a  handsome  crop  of  typo- 
graphical errors  from  almost  any  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day ;  nay, 
even  from  the  sumptuously-printed  books  put  forth  by  the  leading  publishers  of 
the  land.  An  entertaining  volume  might  be  written  concerning  the  curiosities 
of  typographical  errata,  which,  although  amusing  to  readers,  are  often  most 
exasperating  to  editors  and  authors.  Baron  Grimm,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions 
the  circumstance  of  a  French  writer  having  died  in  a  fit  of  anger  in  consequence 
of  a  favorite  work,  which  he  had  himself  revised  with  great  care,  having  been 
printed  with  upward  of  three  hundred  errors,  half  of  which  had  been  made  by 
the  corrector  of  the  press. 

A  single  letter  is  often  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  Kingsley's  "Androm- 
eda," a  thinking  compositor  perverted  "  Here  "  into  "  Hebe."  He  "  thought " 
the  manuscript  in  error,  "  corrected  "  it  accordingly,  and  the  perversion  passed. 
"  I  know  not,"  says  Kingsley,  "  whether  other  authors  find  it  as  impossible  as  I 
do  to  avoid  foolish  oversights  of  this  kind,  even  after  a  second  revise.  If  they 
do,  I  wonder  that  the  Newgate  Calendar  gives  us  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  no  case 
of  an  author.'s  being  hanged  for  killing  a  printer." 

The  earliest  book,  properly  so  called,  is  now  believed  to  be  the  Bible,  com- 
monly called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  printed  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  and 
teeming  with  typographical  errors.  Some  two  hundred  years  later,  there  was  an 
edition  printed  in  England,  in  which  the  important  word  not  was  omitted  in  the 
seventh  commandment,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  the  "Adulterous  Bible."  Another  edition,  known  as  the  Pearl  Bible,  appeared 
about  the  same  date,  filled  with  errata,  a  single  specimen  of  which  will  suffice — 
"  Know  ye  not  the  ungodly  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? "  The  story  is 
well  known  of  the  printer's  widow  in  Germany,  who,  while  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  printing  at  her  establishment,  altered  that  sentence  of  subjugation 
to  her  husband  pronounced  on  Eve  in  Genesis,  so  that,  instead  of  reading  "  he 
shall  be  thy  lord,"  it  said — "  and  he  shall  be  thy  fool."  Copies  of  this  edition 
were  bought  up  at  enormous  prices.  Bibles  were  once  printed  which  affirmed 
that  "all  Scripture  was  profitable  for  destruction,"  while  another  edition  was 
said  to  contain  six  thousand  blunders.  Sterne,  a  solid  scholar,  was  the  first  who 
summed  up  the  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  faults  that  were  in  the  printed 
Bibles  of  London.  Still  another  edition  of  the  sacred  volume  is  known  as  the 
"  Vinegar  Bible,"  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke,  in  which  "  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  "  is  printed  "  Parable  of  the  Vinegar." 
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The  very  importance  of  a  single  letter  is  seen  by  the  following :  A  printer  put- 
ting to  press  a  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  c  in  the  annexed  pas- 
sage dropped  out  unperceived  by  him — "  We  shall  all  be  ckafiged  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  ;  "  when  the  book  appeared,  to  the  horror  of  the  devout  worship- 
pers, the  passage  read,  "  we  shall  all  be  hanged  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  In 
the  directions  for  conducting  Catholic  service,  a  shocking  blunder  once  occurred 
in  printing  '■'■  calotte''''  (a  priest's  cap)  ^^ culotte j^^  now  a  culotte  means  what  would 
be  known  in  drawing-room  English  as  a  gentleman's  small-clothes.  The  sen- 
tence read,  "  Here  the  priest  will  take  off  his  culotte?^ 

In  one  of  the  now  venerable  Lord  Brougham's  speeches,  when  the  noble  lord 
said  "  the  masses^''  the  printer  actually  believed  him  to  say  "  them  asses."  It  is 
curious  how  queer  some  things  will  be.  In  a  review  of  a  historical  work  the 
other  day,  it  was  a  little  amt^iguous  in  the  critic  to  say,  "It  was  well  understood 
what  were  to  be  the  plans  of  the  Opposition  after  the  Queen's  chemise.^''  It 
would  have  been  less  scandalous  in  the  proof-reader  to  have  got  Ahat  word  as  it 
ought  to  have  been — "  demised  An  eminent  writer,  intending  to  allude  to  Cato 
and  Brutus,  was  lately  made  to  speak  of  cats  and  brutes. 

A  long  list  of  blunders  of  this  kind  might  be  enum.erated,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  become  stock  jokes,  or  material  for  jokes,  in  the  printing-office. 
Some  of  these  are  "  full-blown  noses,"  instead  of  "  full-blown  roses  ;  "  "  he  arose 
and  shook  off  his  ears,"  instead  of  "  shook  off  his  fears  ;  "  "  horse  literature,"  in- 
stead of  "  Norse  literature  ; "  "  syllabub,"  instead  of  "  syllabus  ;  "  "  omelet," 
instead  of  "  amulet,"  and  not  a  few  which,  current  in  the  printing-office,  need  not 
circulate  beyond  it.  Many  of  the  verbal  errors  are  of  a  kind  which  will  escape 
the  ken  of  the  most  watchful  reader ;  because,  though  they  weaken  or  pervert 
the  sense  of  the  author,  they  do  not  destroy  it. 

One  fruitful  source  of  errors  is  proper  names.  There  are  certain  names 
which  seem  obstinately  determined  not  to  get  themselves  properly  spelled. 
Many  of  these  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  The  most  notable  of  all  names 
in  this  respect,  however,  is  Brobdingnag,  which  all  printers  have  seemingly  con- 
spired to  rob  of  the  n  in  the  second  syllable  ;  there  is  no  getting  them  to  relent 
in  this  particular,  do  what  you  will.  Spite  of  Swift  "  and  all  his  works,"  they  will 
have  it  Brobdignag,  and  Brobdignag  it  seems  destined  to  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Among  other  instances  of  words  in  which  a  letter  is  almost  invariably 
dropped,  are  ophtalmic  for  ophthalmic,  Melancthon  for  Melanchthon,  and  Ralegh 
for  Raleigh. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  way  in  which  foreign  names  are  mangled  be- 
tween the  telegraph  and  the  printer,  by  a  chain  of  blunders  in  one  of  our  daily 
papers  in  a  dispatch  from  Berlin,  received  during  the  late  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Instead  of  "  the  fortresses  of  Glatz,  Casel,  Neissef  Forgan,  Wittem- 
burg,  Spandan  and  Madgeburg  are  to  be  armed,"  one  should  have  read  Cosel, 
Neisse,  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  Spandau,  and  Madgeburg.  The  same  paper  once 
described  the  journey  of  the  Tunisian  embassy  from  Leghorn  to  Paris  by  the 
unheard-of  route  of  Mount  Sinai !  Afo)it  Cents  was,  of  course,  intended.  An 
explicable,  if  not  excusable,  blunder,  was  that  in  which  the  entire  press  of  this 
country  participated  some  time  ago,  when  the  Czar  (Alexander  III.)  was  said  to 
have  declared  that  Lithuania  was  worse  governed  now  than  it  had  been  under 
Nicholas.  The  Czas,  a  Polish  newspaper  of  Cracow,  was  the  author  of  a  state- 
ment otherwise  so  unfilial  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  self-daimaging  on  the  other. 
A  telegram  one  day  anounced  that  "the  state  of  Italy  was  pregnant  with  a  lamb," 
instead  of  "  pregnant  with  alarm." 
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An  influential  English  journal  made  the  amende  honorable  as  follows,  for  a 
curious  blunder : 

In  our  last  number,  as  we  discovered,  unfortunately  too  late  for  correction,  we  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  inaugural  address,  lately  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  had  since  been  republished  by  him  "  in  the  form  of  a  five-shilling 
elephant.''''  Even  the  most  ardent  believer  in  Mr.  Mill's  powers  among  our  readers  ^^^ll 
probably  have  received  this  announcement  with  some  incredulity.  The  fact  is,  that,  by  an 
error  of  the  press,  or  rather  of  the  writer  of  the  paragraph,  the  word  "  elephant "  had 
been  substituted  for  "  pamphlet,"  and  the  mistake,  although  the  proof  was  read,  and  re- 
read, unluckily  escaped  the  corrector's  eye. 

An  amusing  instance  lately  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Jamaica  prosecu- 
tions. Mr.  Stephen  was  made  to  say  in  the  "  Times,"  that  he  treated  Mr.  Eyre 
as  he  had  often  treated  obscene  and  uninteresting  criminals.  Every  one  saw  that 
this  was  a  misprint  for  obscure^  but  the  printer,  or  editor,  persisted  in  saying  that 
the  error  was  in  the  manuscript. 

"  The  stillness  of  the  hour  is  the  stillness  of  a  dead  calm  at  sea,"  Professor 
Phelps  wrote  in  his  book,  "  The  Still  Hour."  Several  hundred  copies  were 
printed  and  sold,  in  which  the  word  "  calm  "  became  "  clam."  The  Reverend 
Doctor  Todd,  having  presented  some  relics  from  an  acquaintance  to  be  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  a  prominent  institution,  made  some  allusions  to  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Saints."  His  remarks  when  published,  alluded,  through  a  typographical 
blunder,  to  the  ^^  Lies  of  the  Saints,"  which  so  enraged  the  owner  of  the  relics 
that  he  \vrote  to  Doctor  Todd,  demanding  their  return.  The  late  Doctor 
Bethune  used  to  relate,  that  reading  one  morning  a  report  of  a  discourse  de- 
livered by  him  the  day  before,  he  found  the  remark,  "  And  the  adversary  came 
among  them  and  sowed  tares^^'*  printed  "  And  the  adversary  came  among  them 
and  sawed  trees."  - 

"  For  instance,"  pathetically  writes  an  author,  "  what  opinion  can  an  *  appre- 
ciative and  indulgent  public '  entertain  of  your  mythological  knowledge,  when 
they  see  you  writing  about  the  *  Jormose  Hercules,'  and  the  '•  Venus  de  Medi- 
cine,''  and  referring  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  'Juniper  '  1  What  is  their  opinion 
of  your  classic  attainments  as  you  discourse  of  the  immortal  Horner  and  Virgin^ 
and  admire  the  Plutonian  philosophy,  and  assure  them  that  the  Greek  (Creek) 
rate  was  utterly  exterminated  some  twenty  years  since  by  the  Camanche 
Indians  ?  If  you  mention  that  you  have  been  '  regaling  yourself  with  a  page  of 
Friar  Bacon,'  the  stupid  printer  invariably  has  it  '  a  plate  of  fried  bacon  ' — just 
as  poor  Goldsmith  saw  his  lines,  in  which  he  so  ingeniously  imitated  the  notes 
of  a  nightingale — 


converted  into— 


,  '  GiU,  gvl,  gul  I 

'  And  that  low  tone,  more  sweet  than  all  1 


'  Jag.  jag.  jug  I 
'  And  that  low  tone,  more  sweet  than  ale  I ' 


to  his  everlasting  mortification  and  confusion. 

"  If  you  write  a  rural  love-sketch,  you  see  your  rustic  hero  and  heroine  in  a 
hay-field  on  a  lo«ely  summer  evening,  she  with  'a  cluster  of  wild  puppies  (pop- 
pies) in  her  hat  and  a  pickle  (sickle)  in  her  hand,  while  his  soft  whisker  (whisper) 
close  to  her  ear  brings  a  deeper  color  to  her  cheek.'  '  From  that  blissful  hour,' 
you — or  rather  the  printer — proceed  to  inform  the  reader  that '  sadness  and  doubt 
have  fled,  and  Job  (joy)  reigns  alone  ;  by  which  otherwise  incomprehensible  state- 
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merit  the  reader,  after  due  reflection,  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lovers 
wait  with  patience  (personified  in  Job)  for  the  ultimate  finale  of  their  happiness." 

Oddly  enough,  there  are  instances  in  which  verbal  errors  have  a  trade  value, 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  identify  first  impressions  of  engravings  or  particular 
editions  of  books,  as  in  the  "Vinegar"  and  "Pearl"  and  other  rare  Bibles, 
already  alluded  to.  Hogarth,  the  celebrated  painter,  appears  to  have  been  a 
little  loose  in  his  orthography,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  not  at  all  singular 
in  his  day.  When  he  first  published  his  print  of  the  "  March  to  Finchley,"  he 
dedicated  it  to  George  II.;  but  that  royal  booby  took  offence  at  the  innocent 
satire,  and  would,  had  he  dared,  have  visited  the  painter  with  his  wrath.  Ho- 
garth made  haste  to  obliterate  the  king's  name,  and  insert  that  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  In  so  doing  he  spelled  Prussia  with  one  s  (Prusia),  and  worked  off 
some  fifty  copies  from  the  plate  before  the  error  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Then 
he  corrected  it,  and  the  marks  of  the  correction  are  traceable  on  all  the  subse- 
quent impressions.  But  the  first  impressions  were  of  course  the  best,  being 
taken  before  the  plate  was  worn  ;  they  have  been  recognized  as  such  ever  since, 
and  to  this  day  an  impression  of  that  plate  on  which  Prussia  is  wrongly  spelled 
is  worth  in  the  market  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  of  the  others,  however  excellent 
they  may  be. 

Another  instance,  well  known  to  bibliopoles,  is  that  of  Littleton's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary. When  the  doctor  was  printing  this  huge  quarto,  he  was  intensely 
bothered  with  the  printers,  and  had  to  be  constantly  going  to  the  office  to  super- 
intend their  work.  One  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  specially  badgered,  a  com- 
positor came  to  him  as  he  was  talking  to  the  proprietor,  and,  thrusting  a  slip 
of  copy  under  his  nose,  drew  his  attention  to  the  word  co/idono,  to  which  no 
English  word  had  been  appended,  asking  at  the  same  time  how  he  should  fill  the 
blank.  "  Get  away  with  you  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  in  a  pet ;.  "  condog  you,  be 
off!  "  The  compositor  went  off,  and  coolly  completed  the  line  thus,  ^'-  cottdonoy 
V.  a.,  to  condog."  This  remarkable  performance  was  never  challenged  by  the 
readers  of  the  proofs,  but  went  to  press  without  alteration.  Ever  since,  that 
edition  of  the  dictionary  has  been  known  among  collectors  as  the  "  condog 
edition,"  and  for  a  time  bore  an  extra  value,  as  it  was  sought  after  by  the  curious. 

There  was  a  time  when  correctness  in  printing  was  held  in  far  higher  esti- 
mation than  it  is  at  present.  The  Elzevirs,  it  is  said,  affixed  their  proof-sheets 
to  the  doors  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  offered  a  golden  premium  for 
the  discovery  of  an  error,  however  trifling.  Among  the  numerous  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  print  a  perfect  book,  one  instance,  with  which  we  will 
close  this  desultory  paper,  will  suffice. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  number  of  the  professors  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity attempted  to  publish  a  work  which  should  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  typo- 
graphical accuracy.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  desired  result. 
Six  experienced  proof-readers  were  employed,  who  devoted  hour^  to  the  reading 
of  each  page  ;  and  after  it  was  thought  to  be  perfect,  it  was  pasted  up  in  the  hall 
of  the  University,  with  a  notification  that  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars would  be  paid  to  any  person  who  should  discover  an  error.  Each  page  was 
suffered  to  remain  two  weeks  in  the  place  where  it  had  been  pasted,  before  the 
work  was  printed.  The  Scotch  professors  congratulated  themselves  that  they 
had  attained  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  striving.  When  the  book  was 
issued,  it  was  discovered  that  it  contained  several  errors,  one  being  in  the  title- 
page,  and  another  in  the  first  line  of  the  opening  chapter. 
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The  late  Peter  Hastie,  of  New  York,  discovered  above  one  thousand  errors 
of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  syntax,  in  a  so-called  immaculate  English  edition 
of  the  Bible,  and  one-tenth  that  number  of  errata  on  two  pages  of  a  popular 
unabridged  American  dictionary.  The  only  books  that  are  believed  to  be  per- 
fect, /.  /?.,  entirely  free  from  typographical  errors,  are  an  Oxford  edition  of  the 
Bible,  a  London  and  Leipsic  Horace,  and  an  American  reprint  of  Dante.  The 
University  of  Oxford  had  a  standing  offer  of  a  guinea  for  each  and  every  error 
■that  might  be  found  in  their  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  referred  to  above.  For 
many  years  no  one  claimed  the  reward,  until  recently  an  erratum  was  discovered 
by  a  lynx-eyed  reader,  the  reward  duly  paid,  the  error  corrected,  and  it  is  now 
believed  to  be  without  a  typographical  blemish  of  any  description. 

Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 


LONDON  DOCKS. 


THE  five  docks  of  London — the  Commercial,  East  India,  St.  Katherine's, 
London,  and  West  India — are  the  growth  of  the  present  century,  con- 
structed by  private  capital,  and  fairly  remunerative  to  their  owners. 

Up  to  the  year  1798,  when  London  contained  less  than  500,000  inhabitants, 
merchandise,  for  want  of  room  to  store  it,  was  kept  afloat  in  barges.  The  plun- 
der that  took  place  is  incredible.  Lightermen,  watermen,  laborers,  crews  of 
ships,  mates  and  cAptains,  and  even  revenue  officers,  became  a  band  of  thieves. 
Neither  the  police  force  nor  the  most  stringent  laws  were  of  avail.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Brunswick  docks,  afterward  included  in  the  East  India,  first 
opened  the  way  for  successfully  meeting  an  evil  that  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  Since  then,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  that  terra  incognita  to  travellers — the  east  of  London,  where 
more  than  500,000  people  dependent  upon  daily  manual  labor  find  their  homes, 
and  within  the  area  of  which  neither  villa  nor  palatial  mansion,  planted  square 
nor  rural  park  is  found,  and  through  whose  labyrinth  of  streets  only  poverty 
struggling  for  existerice  or  at  best  the  barest  competence,  can  be  seen — has  been 
flanked  on  its  southern  side,  where  the  Thames  flows  sluggishly  toward  the  sea, 
by  a  continuous  line  of  docks,  capable  of  receiving  1,700  ships  and  storing 
980,000  tons  of  merchandise.  At  a  cost  of  ;^9,ooo,ooo  sterling,  and  by  the 
employment  of  ;^36,ooo,ooo  of  active  capital,  London  has  been  made,  for  the  keep- 
ing of  imported  goods,  the  safest  port  in  the  world.  The  lofty  walls  of  these 
docks,  the  cast  iron  frontage  of  their  quays,  their  vaults  and  warehouses,  the 
huge  machinery  over  the  shafts,  the  locks  and  gates,  swing  bridges  and  cranes, 
the  iron-framed  and  glass-framed  roofs,  the  vats  for  mixing  wines  and  kilns  for 
burning  condemned  goods,  the  gate-paddles  for  filling  the  locks  with  water  and 
the  steam  machinery  for  discharging  them,  go  far  to  justify  the  cockney's  boast, 
that  "  London  is  the  emporium  of  nations." 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  docks  of  London,  that  each  is  used  for  a 
special  purpose  that  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  others.     The  Commercial 
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docks,  for  example,  are  appropriated  to  the  Baltic  trade,  and  their  store-houses 
and  vaults  are  filled  with  timber,  grain  and  tar ;  the  West  India  to  rum,  and  logs 
of  mahogany,  ebony  and  rosewood  ;  the  East  India  to  indigo  and  dye-stuffs  ;  St. 
Katherine's  to  landing  and  embarking  passengers  and  their  luggage ;  and  the 
London  to  pipes  of  wines  and  spirits,  tea,  spices  and  ivory,  tobagco,  sugars 
and  drugs.  These  last,  the  London  docks,  comprise  an  area  of  ninety  acres, 
thirty-five  being  of  water,  and  12,980  feet  of  quay  and  jetty  frontage.  In  the 
depth  they  give  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  302  sail  of  shipping  can  ride, 
while  220,000  tons  of  merchandise  can  be  warehoused  in  their  rooms,  and 
80,000  pipes  of  wine  stored  in  their  vaults.  It  is  to  these  docks,  because  of  the 
kind  of  goods  they  contain,  that  the  interest  of  the  curious  is  directed,  and  in 
examining  them,  accompanied  by  several  foreign  gentlemen,  I  spent  a  day  in 
1861.  A  friend  had  procured  for  us  a  general  order  from  the  secretary,  and  a 
"  tasting  order  "  from  a  leading  wine  merchant,  and  we  had  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  door  of  the  entrance  leading  to  the  wine  vaults  at  ten  the  next  morning. 

For  myself  there  was  another  object  in  view.  Henry  Mayhew  had  just  issued 
the  first  part  of  "  The  Great  World  of  London,"  and  I  wanted  to  see,  not  only 
what  the  London  docks  contained,  but  that  congregated  swarm  of  men,  who,  "of 
all  grades,  looks  and  natures,"  wait  from  early  light  till  eight  o'clock  for  the  only 
day's  job  they  can  get  in  the  metropolis,  without  character  or  recommendation. 
I,  therefore,  rose  at  five,  and,  taking  a  cab,  found  myself  at  half-past  six  at  the 
gates  of  the  London  docks,  through  which,  by  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  fore- 
men, the  previous  day,  I  was  at  once  admitted,  and  given  a  window  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  outer  warehouse,  overlooking  the  principal  entrance.  It  was  a 
drizzly  May  morning,  and  chilly.  Not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  were 
standing  about  near  the  gates,  and  they  looked  more  like  well-to-do  travellers 
than  starved-out  workmen.  As  the  hour  of  eight  approached  streams  of  men 
from  the  different  streets  kept  pouring  into  the  gates,  until  from  1,500  to  1,800 
must  have  been  assembled  within  the  area.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  sixteen 
years  to  sixty ;  of  all  former  employments — mechanics,  laborers,  porters,  gar- 
deners, bakers,  green-grocers,  butchers,  clerks  and  shopkeepers — as  could  be 
seen  from  their  dress  ;  in  all  stages  of  poverty,  from  some  remaining  appearance 
of  thrift  to  that  of  absolute  destitution  ;  and  of  all  characters,  not  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  crowd  being  made  up  of  Irishmen,  costermongers,  Jews  and  thieves. 

When  the  foremen  of  the  docks,  ten  in  number,  each  of  whom  was  to  employ 
that  day  sixty  additional  laborers,  came  out,  and  the  crowd,  dividing  itself  into 
ten  groups,  pressed  around  each  foreman  standing  in  his  elevated  box  with 
memorandum  book  and  pencil,  I  never  witnessed  a  scene  of  greater  confusion.  ' 
It  was  not  so  much  the  struggle  of  every  man  to  be  foremost,  though  this  was 
great — or  to  stand  more  in  sight  than  the  others — as  to  catch  the  foreman's  at- 
tention. Every  one  shouted  his  own  name  and  continued  shouting  it.  It  was  a 
Babel  of  sounds.  There  was  not  a  moment's  cessation.  All  sorts  of  artifice 
were  used  to  catch  the  foreman's  ear.  "It  is  Barney,  my  lad,  who  has  worked 
for  you  these  twenty  months,  Barney  Mahoney,  you  know!"  "Don't  forget 
James  Smith,  Mr.  Jones,  James  Smith,  the  carpenter  !  "  "  For  God's  sake,  give 
Tom  Williams  a  job  to-day  !  "  While  a  little  fellow,  in  a  fustian  jacket,  with  a 
big  Jewish  nose,  who  could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  crowd,  kept  crying  out  in  a 
soprano  voice,  which  no  hubbub  of  voices  could  drown,  "  Ikey  Jacops,  Ikey 
Jacops,  Mishter  Jones,  pe  sure  and  put  down  Ikey  Jacops  !  "  It  was  a  sight  to 
sadden  the  most  callous,  to  see  hundreds  of  men  praying  for  a  single  day's  hire, 
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each  having  the  consciousness  that  his  chance  of  success  or  failure  was  poised 
about  equally  in  the  balance.  The  foremen  were  rapid  and  business-like.  Every 
voice  was  hushed  when  the  pencil  dropped.  As  the  rolls  were  called  each  man 
answered  "  Aye  "  to  his  name,  and  walked  through  the  gate  ;  but  more  than  one- 
half  the  whole  number  still  remained  unemployed  behind.  It  was  a  grim  scene 
— that  crowd  separating — a  part  at  once  swallowed  up  in  the  diverging  streets, 
but  a  greater  part  retiring  to  the  waiting  yard,  in  hope  that  some  change  of  wind 
during  the  day  might  require  the  foreman  to  call  for  fresh  hands,  at  fourpence 
sterling  the  hour  / 

Breakfasting  at  a  convenient  eating-house,  and  returning  to  spend  an  hour  in 
traversing  the  interlocked  and  extensive  quays,  some  pungent  with  the  smell  of 
tobacco,  some  stupifying  with  the  fumes  of  rum,  others  fragrant  with  the  aroma 
of  spices,  or  sickening  with  the  stench  of  hides  and  horns  ;  everywhere  coopers 
hammering  at  casks,  chains  clanking  from  cranes,  mates  shouting  orders  from 
unlading  ships  whose  gunwales  were  far  below  the  wharves,  and  groups  of 
sailors  speaking  various  tongues,  I  found  my  friends  awaiting  me  at  our  rendez- 
vous, at  the  hour  appointed,  prepared  for  descent  into  the  wine  vaults. 

There  are  four  wine  vaults  in  the  London  docks,  each  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  others.  The  one  we  were  about  entering  was  the  largest,  covering 
an  area  of  twelve  acres,  which  extended  under  the  neighboring  streets.  It  is 
built  with  arches  like  a  crypt,  of  solid  stone  masonry,  fourteen  feet  from  floor  to 
roof,  flagged  with  Portland  stone,  and  roofed  with  brick.  The  ventilation  is  by 
means  of  perpendicular  shafts.  No  light  of  day  is  admitted,  nor  are  hanging 
Ughts  used  except  in  alcoves  constructed  on  purpose.  A  Davy  safety-lamp  was 
given  to  each  member  of  our  party  when  we  reached  the  lowest  landing.  A 
heavy  iron  door,  creaking  on  its  hinges,  admits  you  into  the  vaults.  It  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  a  place  of  deeper  gloom.  The  stone  floors  are  sticky  and 
cold.  The  atmosphere  is  damp.  White  bottle  spiders  weave  their  webs  from 
pillars  to  roof  Lizards  and  other  saurian  reptiles  creep  around  the  dim  corners, 
and  a  species  of  vermin,  bred  by  the  idiocrasy  of  the  place,  known  well  enough 
to  the  inspectors  and  workmen,  and  harmless,  abound  everywhere.  From  the 
vaultings  hang  vinous  fungi,  yards  in  length,  like  dark  woolly  clouds,  light  as 
gossamer  and  inflammable  as  tinder.  Tens  of  thousands  of  pipes  of  wine,  so 
arranged  that  each  can  be  tapped,  are  stored  in  every  direction.  You  sniff  its 
fumes,  and  even  though  you  do  not  taste  it,  feel  its  effects.  The  vintages  of  more 
than  forty  years  have  their  representatives  in  these  vaults,  each  placed  by  itself 
,and  perfectly  known  in  market  by  its  flavor.  Tasters  of  wine  will  tell,  of  port 
more  particularly,  the  year  when  and  the  district  where  it  was  produced,  and  so 
much  does  its  quality  depend  upon  the  sunshine  that  ripened  the  grape,  that  the 
product  of  one  season  is  held  at  a  fourfold  value  over  that  of  others.  We  were 
urged  by  the  inspector  who  conducted  us  to  make  use  of  our  "  tasting  order," 
but  we  declined, — the  place,  the  air,  the  darkness,  fungi  and  vermin,  satisfying 
whatever  of  vinous  desires  we  had  previously  indulged. 

Returning  from  the  vaults,  we  visited  the  "  Mixing  House,"  immediately  above. 
It  is  a  vast  room,  filled  with  vats  of  capacity  from  5,000  to  23,000  gallons  each, 
where  the  mysteries  of  the  wine  trade  are  performed  unobserved  by  the  vulgar 
eye.  By  this  remark  no  reflection  is  intended  to  be  cast  on  the  character  of  the 
wines  in  the  London  docks.  Beyond  doubt  they  are  the  best  in  the  world.  A 
thousand  dealers  and  half  a  million  purchasers  are  guarantors  of  fair  play  in  the 
great  mixing  house  ;  and  these  wines  have  been  mixed  ever  since  the  grape  was 
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pressed.  But  the  chemical  and  practical  processes  of  the  trade ;  the  seasons 
when  wines  show  a  disposition  to  renew  their  fermentation,  at  which  time  only 
they  can  be  successfully  mixed,  and  the  seasons  when  they  do  not  show  it ; — the 
compounding  of  the  juice  of  astringent  grapes  with  those  not  astringent — the 
experiments  to  ascertain  whether  wine  shows  a  disposition  to  renew  its  fermen- 
tation or  bear  its  fret^  and  whether  the  mixing  y^'AXfret  in — all  having  to  do  with 
the  production  of  wines  suited  to  the  palate,  and  fitted  for  the  table,  are 
secrets  wine  drinkers  do  not  understand.  In  longer  or  shorter  time  the  80,000 
odd  pipes  of  wine  in  the  vaults  below,  all  give  their  contents  to  the  mixing  vats, 
before  the  article  is  offered  for  sale  in  market. 

The  tea  warehouse,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ;^25o,ooo  sterling,  where  330,000  chests 
were  stored ;  the  wool  floors,  glass-roofed  and  capacious,  containing  at  that  time 
220,000  bales  of  imported  fleeces ;  the  tobacco  warehouse — the  "  Queen's  " — 
rented  by  Government  for  ;^  14,000  per  annum,  its  five  acres  of  area  covered  by 
an  iron-framed  roof,  where  48,000  huge  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  piled  two  in  height, 
formed  walks  and  passages  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  ivory  warehouse, 
with  its  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  assorted  in  quaHty  and  labelled 
with  date  and  place  of  capture,  piled  in  heaps  or  hung  on  horizontal  frames, 
occupied  several  hours  of  constant  walking.  To  these,  however,  should  be  added 
the  warehouses  for  cork,  stacked  like  sheaves  of  barley ;  for  bins  of  horns  ;  for 
barrels  and  hogsheads  of  sulphur  ;  fof  sugars,  where  the  leakage  covers  the  floors 
with  a  consistence  sticky  as  tar ;  and  for  dyestuffs  where  (for  what  reason  I  do 
not  know)  mixed  with  their  native  smell  was  a  strong  fungus  odor  of  dry-rot — 
warerooms,  not  one  of  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  its  stores,  was 
without  its  peculiar  history  and  interest.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that,  with 
the  constant  shifting  of  these  vast  piles  of  merchandise,  more  than  one  hundred 
overseers  and  twenty-five  hundred  laborers,  even  in  a  "  slack  tide  and  dead  wind,'' 
would  find  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  that,  when  the  wind  served  and  business 
was  brisk,  the  unlading  and  lading  of  ships  would  require  from  1,000  to  2,000 
additional  hands  out  of  the  wretched  crowd  I  had  seen  in  the  morning. 

We  had  noticed  in  the  "  Queen's  "  Warehouse,  near  the  northeast  corner,  a 
partially  defaced  signboard,  inscribed  "  To  the  Kiln,"  and  had  inquired  its  mean- 
ing. The  answer  received  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  fact  had  passed  out  of 
mind,  when,  upon  the  completion  of  our  rounds,  our  inspector  remarked,  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  if  not  too  tired,  I'll  show  you  what  we  used  to  do,"  and  conducted 
us  back  to  the  sign-board.  Passing  through  a  double  iron  door,  oyer  which  was 
painted  the  crown  royal  and  the  letters  V.  R.,  we  were  ushered  into  a  fire-proof 
apartment  about  forty  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  huge  furnace  sur- 
mounted by  a  chimney  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  This  is  called  the 
'"Queen's  Pipe,"  and  gives  the  name  to  the  apartment  itself  Here  for  many 
years  the  fire  never  went  out.  Relays  of  stokers  fed  the  flames  with  condemned 
goods,  and  inspectors  were  constantly  on  guard  that  nothing  once  admitted  within 
the  iron  doors  might  ever  come  out.  All  articles  of  merchandise  upon  which  the 
customs's  duties  and  expenses  had  not  been  paid,  and  which,  after  a  year's  storage 
and  subsequent  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  remained  unclaimed,  teas,  silks,  pro- 
Visions  and  dye-stuffs,  peltry  from  the  Arctic  regions  and  drugs  from  the  Tropics,  In- 
dia shawls  and  Cashmere  wool,  spices  from  Sumatra,  palm-oil  from  the  Gold  Coast 
and  cigars  from  Cuba,  timber,  corn,  tar,  pearls  and  hides,  were  alike  consumed 
in  the  remorseless  flames.  Teas,  from  the  intense  fire  they  created,  having 
once  threatened  destruction  to  the  warehouses,  were  subsequently  destroyed  in 
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other  ways,  and  spirits  were  emptied  into  the  water ;  but  up  to  the  year  1859  all 
other  condemned  goods  helped  to  swell  the  mass  of  fire  that  was  fed  day  and 
night.  On  one  occasion  2,000  Australian  mutton  hams  were  burned  :  on  another 
45,000  pairs  of  French  gloves,  and  on  a  third  an  invoice  of  Thibet  shawls,  valued 
at  ;^3o,ooo.  The  almost  irresistible  temptation  for  the  stokers  to  secrete  and 
convey  away  articles  of  merchandise,  and  to  unite  with  the  inspectors  in  plans 
for  abstracting  parts  of  the  more  valuable  goods,  led  to  various  systems  of  pre- 
caution, very  few  of  which  perfectly  answered  the  end  in  view.  Goods  were  so 
sure  to  be  stolen  when  it  was  certain  they  would  never  be  missed,  that  a  third 
cordon  of  inspectors  through  which  no  workman  passed  in  or  out  without  an 
entire  change  of  clothing,  was  thought  to  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  ashes  of  the  furnace,  contracted  for  by  the  Jews,  were  carefully  sifted  for . 
the  residuum  of  metal  they  might  contain,  the  iron  bearing  a  high  value  for  its 
toughness  in  making  gun-barrels,  and  the  remains  of  plated  ware,  buttons,  watch 
movements,  and  other  metallic  articles,  for  their  intrinsic  value.  The  ashes  them- 
selves were  prized  by  the  manufacturers  of  manures  and  soaps  for  the  supposed 
chemical  virtues  they  possessed. 

The  number  of  rats  that  infest  all  the  docks  is  very  great,  and  the  size  some 
of  them  attain  monstrous.  To  get  rid  of  them  more  than  300  cats  are  kept  distrib- 
uted through  the  various  warehouses-,  at  an  annual  cost  of  ;^20o.  But  even  this  is 
insufficient,  so  that  night-raids  with  terriers  have  often  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  them  within  their  lines,  extermination  being  given  up  as  impos- 
sible. A  water  rat  was  captured  in  1858,  weighing  six  pounds  and  four 
ounces. 

That  the  five  docks  of  London,  of  which  we  saw  but  one,  are  the  focus  of  the 
wealth  of  the  great  metropolis,  our  day's  observation  left  no  doubt.  The  cranes 
creak  with  the  mass  of  riches  they  contain.  The  merchandise  stored  in  their 
vaults  and  warehouses  represents  ingots  of  untold  gold.  The  eye  cannot  com- 
pass the  piles  of  treasure,  and  the  brain  aches  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend 
wealth  almost  as  boundless  as  the  sea  it  has  traversed. 

N.  S.  Dodge. 


THE   TOMPKINSES. 


WE  were  sitting  in  the  old  fi-ame  house  that  I  call  mine  ;  and,  as  the  boy 
walked  across  the  room  to  fill  his  pipe,  he  said,  "  The  floors  are  a  little 
shaky,  Nicholas." 

"  I  know  it,  my  boy,"  I  answered.  "  They  roll  like  the  face  of  the  ocean.  It 
makes  a  stranger  almost  sea-sick  to  walk  over  them.  The  windows  rattle  ;  not 
more  than  half  the  doors  will  shut ;  the  rats,  I  think,  hold  a  stock  exchange  in 
the  garret.  Sitting  here  on  a  stormy  night  you  would  think  you  were  inside  of 
a  kaleidoscope.  In  fact,  it  is  a  rickety,  crazy  old  house  that  had  reached  its 
maturity  before  the  Revolution.  Yet,  for  all  its  p^lsy  and  insanity,  I  have  a 
liking  for  it  -,  and  a  stout  affection  for  these  stony  acres,  too. 
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"  For  two  hundred  years  and  over— two  hundred  years,  to  be  sure,  would  not 
take  you  very  far  back  into  the  past  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  on 
this  continent,  and  carries  you  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  World ; 
to  express  it  by  the  rule  of  three,  1620  :  America  ::  1066  :  England — for  over  two 
hundred  years,  I  was  going  to  say,  my  simple  ancestors  have  lived  quiet,  honest 
lives  here ;  and  in  the  little  graveyard,  over  the  way,  whose  shining  marbles 
seem  io  look  in  at  every  window  of  the  house,  I  have  an  acre  or  so  of  relatives, 
while  among  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  I  have  kindred  in  every  condition 
of  life.  That  thin,  afflicted-looking  widow,  who  never  seems  cool  in  summer  and 
always  looks  frost-bitten  in  winter,  who  manages  the  dank,  little  store  you  saw 
on  the  corner,  and  who  don't  manage  a  dirty  little  son — the  sole  bequest  of  her 
departed  lord — she  is  a  Tompkins.  You  remember  the  store.  There  were  three 
sticks  of  candy,  a  paper  of  buttons  and  some  chignon  nets  in  the  window,  with 
the  sign,  "If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it."  Then  the  intensely 
respectable  rector,  who  looks  so  like  the  old  family  horse  he  drives  that  I  won- 
der his  groom  don't  sometime  insist  on  harnessing  him — he  is  the  !Rev.  Aaron 
Tompkins. 

"  Nearly  everything  I  ever  heard  of  my  forefathers  happened  in  this  house ; 
and  here  all  their  modest  little  romances,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  for  many  a 
year,  have  been  acted  to  their  end ;  and  the  funerals  and  marriages  of  my  kin 
have  saddened  or  rejoiced  these  rooms  time  and  again.  Just  in  that  corner  of 
the  room  opposite  you,  my  great  uncle,  through  whom  I  inherit  this  place,  was 
born ;  and  there  he  lay  when  he  died.  He  was  ninety  years  old  at  .the  time  of 
his  death.  A  moment  before  he  closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time,  speaking 
slowly,  as  though  he  were  thinking  aloud,  and  smiling,  he  murmured,  in  that 
kindly  voice  that  to  this  day  the  poor  creatures  about  here  bless  :  '  He  hath 
made  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  He  hath  led  me  beside  the  still  waters.' 
Then,  after  his  gentle  life,  he  fell  asleep,  just  as  quietly  as  ever  he  did  near  a 
hundred  years  before  in  his  mother's  arms  ;  and  they  did  not  know  at  first  that 
he  was  dead.  Dear  uncle  Phil ;  the  ground,  I  know,  lies  lightly  over  your 
body ;  and  in  the  spring  the  violets  open  their  sweet  eyes  above  your  grave,  and 
seem  to  tell  of  the  youth  and  love  you  carried  in  your  heart  for  nearly  a  century. 

"  Some  time,  my  boy,  I  must  tell  you  more  about  the  kind  old  man. 

"  Now,  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  know  or  care  anything  about  one's  ancestors. 
As  for  me,  I  was  '  born  free  and  equal ; '  I  was  reared  in  a  glorious  democracy ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  tax-payers  of  this  State,  of  which  generous  fellowship  I  hope 
to  be  a  more  prominent  member,  I  have  received  a  'good  common  school  educa- 
tion.' In  consequence,  I  ought  to  know  better  than  to  remember  I  ever  had 
father,  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather — still  less  trouble  my  head  about  them. 
Yet  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  comfortable  to  have  one's  ancestors  where  one 
knows  they  were  out  of  mischief;  and  to  feel  quite  sure  that  none  of  them  were 
ever  hanged,  or  ever  deserved  hanging.  I  know  of  very  few  men  who  have 
been  hanged  whose  blood  I  would  wish  to  carry  in  my  veins.  Hanging  is  the 
civilized  method  of  observing  a  barbarous  custom  ;  and,  since  it  has  come  in 
vogue,  the  victims  of  the  death  penalty  have  rarely  been  martyrs — have  usually 
been  Bridget  Durgans  and  Anton  Probsts.  Speaking  generally,  therefore,  I 
say  that  I  am  gratified  that  none  of  the  Tompkinses  were  ever  hanged. 

"  Of  course  every  man  must  stand  on  his  own  feet ;  but  the  son  of  healthy 
parents  is  more  likely  to  have  sound  feet  to  stand  on ;  and  a  man  may  well  feel, 
not  proud  (for  pride  must  be  based  on  merit,  not  on  fortune),  but  phased,  that 
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his  descent  is  a  noble  one  ;  for  his  ancestry  is  a  sort  of  promise  of  his  own 
future.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  promissory  note  by  your  forefathers,  and  endorsed 
by  yourself,  when  you  took  your  name.  The  world  is  always  protesting  it,  and 
you  have  got  to  pay  it. 

"  There  were  ten  families  in  the  little  colony  that  settled  here  ;  and  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians,  and  by  royal  grant,  they  acquired  both  right  and  title  to 
their  possessions. 

"  Henry  Tompkins,  being  of  a  geological  taste,  I  take  it,  unyoked  his  oxen 
on  the  spot  where  this  house  stands,  marked  out  his  allotted  farm,  and,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  *  sett  down '  to  work.  I  believe  that  that  was  the  only  idea 
of  '  setting  down '  the  men  in  these  parts  had  in  those  days.  You  couldn't 
translate  dolce  far  niente  to  them.  I  can't  imagine  one  of  them  sitting  down 
after  his  work  to  rest,  and  filling  up  his  pipe  for  an  idle  day-dream.  Terrible 
energy  accomplishes  wonderful  results.  Still,  I  feel  great  compassion  for  a  man 
who  does  not  know  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet  revery,  but,  like  a  tan  terrier,  is 
never  contented  unless  he  is  in  motion  or  asleep.  There  is  something  uncom- 
fortable to  look  upon  in  a  man  who  has  an  object  always  in  view,  who  never  sits 
down  for  the  mere  purpose  of  sitting,  and  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  for  an 
hour  or  so  without  some  work  before  him.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  forever  harnessed 
to  a  purpose. 

"  But,  speaking  of  the  Tompkinses,  as  soon  as  the  little  colony  of  which  they 
were  a  part  had  built  shelter  for  their  families,  they  met  together  in  solemn  con- 
gress to  determine  upoA  the  *  Articles  of  Agreement '  which  should  govern  them 
in  their  relations  to  each  other.  I  should  like  to  read  you  some  of  them.  They 
bear  the  impress  of  the  men  who  made  them ;  and  could  never  be  written  in 
these  advanced  days.  How  we  would  laugh  to-day  at  the  man  who  should  pro- 
pose to  organize  a  Western  colony  on  any  such  principles  !  You  see  our  ances- 
tors had,  along  with  their  peculiar  notions  on  witchcraft,  an  antiquated  supersti- 
tion— a  dangerous  delusion — that  the  Lord  noticed  and  understood  their  conduct 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  as 
well  as  their  psalm-singing  and  praying  on  Sundays.  (Since  then,  you  know,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  He  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  which  control  buy- 
ing and  selling ;  and  that  he  is  a  weak  Christian  who  is  any  the  less  devout  on 
Sunday  because  he  cheated,  Saturday,  and  expects  to,  Monday.) 

"  Now,  the  result  of  these  uncouth  notions  was  a  recognition  of  God's  con- 
trol over  all  things,  and  of  His  presence  everywhere.  I  doubt  not  that  Henry 
Tompkins  thought  it  no  blasphemy  to  think  of  Heaven  at  his  plough,  and  that 
Mrs.  Tompkins  sang  psalms  while  she  was  cooking  dinner.  At  any  rate,  these 
settlers,  gathering  together  to  consider  earthly  tilings,  thought  it  not  improper  to 
acknowledge  their  duties  to  God  in  the  same  instrument  which  prescribed  their 
conduct  to  each  other. 

"  But  listen  to  some  of  these  '  Articles.'  They  have  the  flavor  of  their  age 
about  them.  They  smell  of  the  forests  of  early  America  ;  and  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  sound  as  strangely — pleasantly  too,  I  think — as  the  tolling  of  church  bells 
upon  a  week  day.  They  bring  to  the  mind  the  picture  of  stout-armed,  strong- 
hearted  men  collected  in  some  torchlit  log-hut  amid  the  primeval  trees,  to  deter- 
mine how  they  may  best  live  together  as  Christian  men.  Outside,  the  far-reach- 
ing sohtary  darkness,  the  multitudinous  noises  of  the  night,  and  the  air  laden 
with  the  evening  perfume  of  forest  leaves  ;  inside,  resolute  men,  loving  and  trust- 
ing God,  and,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  fearing  Him  alone. 
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"  Imprimis  " — [a  single  pagan  word,  whose  sonorous  dignity  their  simplicity  could  not 
resist] — "  that  wee,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  sett  do\vne  on  the  tract  of  land  lieing  betwene  the 
brook  where  the  house  was  until  itt  comes  imto  that  river  that  rvmneth  in  at  the  head  of 
the  meadow. 

"  That  we  endeavour  to  keep  and  maintaine  Christian  love  and  sivill  honesty. 

"  That  we  faithfully  counsell  what  may  be  of  infirmity  in  any  one  of  us. 

'*  Plainly  to  deal  one  with  anuther  in  Christian  love. 

"  That  all  and  every  one  of  us  doe  pay  untoe  the  minister  according  to  his  meade. 

"  That  provision  be  endeavoured  for  education  of  children,  and  then  encouragement 
be  given  untoe  any  that  shall  take  pains. 

"  That  we  give  new  encouragement  to  Mr.  Brewster  each  other  week,  to  give  us  a 
word  of  exhortation,  and  when  we  are  settled  we  meet  togeather  every  other  weeke,  one 
houre,  to  talk  of  the  best  things. 

"  It  is  flfurder  agreed  that  we  will  mete  togeather  on  Sabath  days  to  celebrat  the  worshp 
and  servic  of  God  in  the  best  maner  we  can  atain  untoe. 

"  That  we  doe  pay  our  minester  by  rats." 

"  (You  must  take  these  men  according  to  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  their 
agreement.  Otherwise  one  would  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  dignity 
of  vermin  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  early  records,  time  and  again,  is  noticed 
the  election  of  two  honorable  men  to  *  calculat  the  towne  rats  for  all  towne  rats 
that  are  not  mad  up  untoe  this  year  and  to  collecte  the  said  rats.') 

'*  That  one  day  every  spring  be  employed  for  the  destroieing  rattlesnakes. 

"  That  some  every  Lord's  Day  stay  at  whome  for  safety  of  our  wives  and  children." 

"There  is  no  remarkable  wisdom  displayed  in  this  agreement,  I  confess. 
They  showed  their  wisdom,  however,  not  if  making  it,  but  in  keeping  it ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  its  simple  provisions,  they  lived  happily  together,  'plainly 
dealing  one  with  another  in  Christian  love.'  Moreover,  they  lived  long  together. 
Why,  to-day  a  man  of  seventy  is  only  in  the  prime  of  life  in  these  parts.  In 
two  hundred  years,  but  two  of  the  Tompkinses  have  died  before  they  had  reached 
fourscore.  *  Endeavoring  to  keep  and  maintain  Christian  love  and  sivill  honesty,' 
they  lived  peaceful  lives,  and  died  ripe  in  years  and  rich  in  homely  virtues. 

"  Of  the  two  who  died  before  they  had  attained  the  full  number  of  their 
years,  one  was  Sarah — the  wife  of  the  Henry  Tompkins  who  originally  settled 
here.  All  that  we  know  of  her  is  the  short  story  that  has  come  down  to  us  of 
her  death.  ShoBtly  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  she  was  bitten  by  one  of 
those  rattlesnakes,  to  whose  destruction  the  colonists  devoted  one  day  each 
spring.  It  was  immediately  evident  that  she  must  die,  ^nd  she  herself  was  con- 
scious of  it.  She  was  to  leave  four  little  children  behind  her,  of  whom  Miriam 
was  the  oldest ;  and  she  knew  that  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  others  would 
devolve  upon  this  oldest  child.  She  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  for  the 
weakness  of  death  was  on  her ;  yet,  the  fear  of  death  did  not  enter  the  heart  of 
a  Puritan  woman,  nor  the  pain  of  death  distract  a  loving  mother ;  but  she  called 
Miriam  to  her,  and  as  calmly  as  though  she  were  going  only  for  a  day,  but  as 
earnestly  as  though  she  spoke  from  heaven,  said,  with  the  strength  that  was  left 
her :  *  Teach  them  to  say  their  prayers  every  night ;  make  them  tell  the  truth 
always  ;  and,  O  Miriam,  be  patient  with  them,  and  do  not  strike  them.' 

"  Do  not  those  few  words,  spoken  almost  by  inspiration,  condense  all  the 
advice  that  can  be  given  for  the  rearing  of  children  ?  Children  brought  up  with 
49 
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kindness  and  with  patience,  taught  to  say  their  prayers  and  tell  the  truth,  have 
received  all  the  aid  that  others  can  give  them  to  make  them  men  and  women." 
The  boy  seemed  fast  asleep. 

N.  T. 


THE  FOREST  FIRE. 

IF  any  of  my  readers  possess  memories  running  back  to  1825,  they  will  re- 
member that  the  summer  of  that  year  was  unusually  hot  and  dry  in  both 
hemispheres.  This  was  especially  true  of  America,  where  the  year  became  re- 
markable for  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of  epidemical  disorders.  During  July 
and  August  nature  languished,  and  disease  ran  riot  through  the  land  ;  while  the 
extended  drought  rendered  the  woods  as  dry  and  combustible  as  tinder.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  fires,  and  thousands  of 
acres  were  swept  over  by  the  flames  with  a  fierceness  equalled  only  by  that  seen 
upon  the  Western  prairies,  when  the  periodical  conflagrations  carry  death  and 
destruction  over  an  area  of  thousands  of  acres. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  it  became  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  a  fire  was  at  work  in  the  forests,  which  threatened 
the  most  direful  consequences  ;  and,  a  month  or  more  later,  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle  were  startled  by  a  rumor  that  it  was  approaching  the  town.  A  day 
or  two  afterward,  fitful  flashes  of  flame  were  observed  to  shoot  up  from  different 
parts  of  the  wood,  particularly  from  the  north-west,  at  the  rear  of  Newcastle,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Douglasstown  and  Moorfields,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Bari- 
tog.  Soon  after,  the  crackling  of  falling  trees  and  shrivelled  branches  could  be 
plainly  heard,  while  an  appalling  sound,  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  or  more  prop- 
erly the  continual  booming  discharge  of  ordnance,  filled  the  air.  The  heat  in- 
creased, until  on  the  morning  of  October  7th  it  became  so  oppressive  that  many 
complained  of  its  enervating  effects. 

At  noon,  a  pale  thin  mist  filtered  up  through  the  tree-tops,  and  settled  like  a 
cloud  over  the  woods.  This  remained  but  a  short  time,  when  it  gave  way  to  an 
immense  dark  cloud,  which,  taking  its  place,  wrapped  the  sky  in  a  vast  pall,  giv- 
ing it  a  strange  and  unearthly  appearance. 

This  singular  incubus  retained  its  position  until  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  the  heat  in  Newcastle  became  so  great  as  seriously  to  alarm  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  was  sultry,  while  not  a  breath  moved  it.  The  shrivelled 
leaves  upon  the  shade  trees  were  as  still  and  motionless  as  if  cast  in  bronze ; 
and  the  red  cross  of  King  George,  when  flung  to  the  breeze,  lay  limp  and  dead 
around  the  flag-staff",  with  no  more  agitation  than  the  oaken  support  which  held 
it  aloft 

A  stupefying  lassitude  seized  upon  the  people,  and  many  panted  for  breath, 
like  the  poor  beasts  that  could  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  all  their  suffer- 
ing. Everything  was  dull  and  lifeless,  except  the  woods,  and  these  trembled 
and  pulsated  like  a  volcailt).  They  were  continually  shaken  by  the  booming 
explosions,  which  succeeded  each  other  with   the  rapidity  of  the  shots  of  a 
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bombarding  fleet,  and  mingled  with  a  variety  of  discordant  and  indescribable 
sounds. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  an  immense  pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  at  some  distance  north-east  of  Newcastle,  until  the  whole 
firmament  was  blackened  by  the  outspreading  vapor ;  but  shortly  after,  a  light 
northerly  breeze  sprang  up  :  it  gradually  extended,  and  as  it  did  so,  correspond- 
ingly decreased  in  its  density,  until  thoroughly  dissipated. 

Nothing  unusual  was  discerned  by  the  apprehensive  Nova  Scotians  until 
about  half-past  five,  when  great  columns  of  black  smoke  were  seen  to  rise  from 
every  part  of  the  wood,  while  in  the  centre  of  them  could  be  distinguished  the 
fiery  spires  of  flame  which,  ensheathed  in  this  black  surrounding,  shot  upward 
toward  the  sky. 

A  murky,  suffocating  canopy,  extending  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  made  more  impressive  by  the  jets  of  flame  darting  through  it  at 
the  various  points,  now  hung  over  Newcastle  and  Douglasstown,  while  showers 
of  blazing  brands,  calcined  leaves,  cinders,  and  ashes,  swept  through  the  woods 
as  if  driven  by  a  tornado. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  succession  of  booming  explosions  thundered 
fi-om  the  forests.  Peal  after  peal,  crash  after  crash,  announced  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Each  rapidly  following  shock  created  fresh  terror ;  it  was  like  the 
bursting  crack  of  lightning,  every  explosion  of  which  tells  where  the  terrible  bolt 
has  fallen.  Each  clap  was  charged  with  its  own  destructive  power ;  with  fierce 
rapidity  did  the  flames  advance  upon  the  withered  forest ;  nothing  could  check 
their  progress.  They  removed  every  obstruction  in  their  way  by  their  own 
desolating  strength,  and  several  hundred  miles  of  smoking,  charred  woods, 
marked  the  broad  trail  of  the  destroyer. 

The  affi-ighted  inhabitants  gazed  with  appalled  looks  at  the  woods  and  sky, 
and  they  had  good  cause  for  their  alarm,  for  the  dreadful  crisis  was  even  now 
upon  them. 

The  broad  Miramichi,  driven  and  tortured  by  the  hurricane  sweeping  for 
miles  along  its  surface,  became  angry  with  waves  and  foam,  like  the  sea  when 
the  tornado  whirls  across  it,  and  dashed  its  seething  waters  against  the  shores  in 
a  manner  which  had  never  been  witnessed  before,  and  has  never  been  seen  since. 
Such  vast  conflagrations  always  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  elements,  and  are 
accompanied  by  lightning,  and  frequently  storm. 

Peal  after  peal  of  lightning  burst  overhead,  and  the  red  flashes  scintillated  in 
every  direction,  as  if  a  severe  storm  were  preparing,  while  some  of  the  explo- 
sions made  the  earth  tremble,  and  rattled  every  window  for  miles  around.  Then 
came  a  deep  and  awful  quiet — the  quiet  which  precedes  the  bursting  of  the 
storm.  All  at  once  a  deep,  prolonged  roar  issued  from  the  forests,  driving  a 
whirlwind  of  vast  flame  before  it.  And  now  Newcastle  and  Douglasstown,  and 
the  entire  northern  side  of  the  Miramichi,  extending  from  Bartibog  to  the 
Naashwaak,  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  became  wrapped  in  one  immense  confla- 
gration. 

No  pen  can  adequately  describe  the  terribly  sublime  scene.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Miramichi  is  a  goodly  sized  river,  with  four  thriving  towns, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  river,  while  for  the  extent  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  set- 
tlers' cabins  dotted  the  banks,  and  that  all  these  buildings,  including  the  town 
and  scattered  houses,  were  composed  of  dry  wood,  almost  as  ready  to  ignite  as 
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touch-wood — when  all  this  is  remembered,  perhaps  a  ftint  idea  of  the  scene  may 
be-  gathered. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  barns  and  stables  were  filled  with  crops,  which  had 
just  been  gathered,  while  in  the  warehouses  were  stored  large  quantities  of  gun- 
powder, spirits,  and  the  most  combustible  commodities,  and  the  necessary  sup>- 
plies  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  settlements  and  dwellings,  too,  were  merely  a  fringe  along  the  river,  none 
of  them  extending  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  shores,  while 
for  miles  and  miles  beyond  them  stretched  the  immense  tract  of  dry,  parched 
forests,  only  waiting  for  the  torch  to  burst  out  into  one  devouring  flame.  The 
ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  feather-like  leaves,  almost  as  combustible  as 
a  lucifer  match,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  people  had  been  slumbering  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano. 

Then,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  woods  swarmed  with  droves  of  ter- 
rified animals,  while  dependent  on  the  settlements  were  hundreds  of  domestic 
ones,  and  through  the  interior  were  scattered  thousands  of  men,  who  received  no 
warning  of  the  true  nature  of  their  great  danger,  until,  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
it  burst  upon  them. 

So  great  was  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  which  accompanied  the  sweep  of  this 
tremendous  conflagration,  that  immense  chunks  of  blazing  wood  were  driven  like 
bombs  through  the  air,  while  others,  which  weighed  several  pounds,  went  sailing 
on  high  like  so  many  wisps  of  straw. 

By  this  means,  the  flames  advanced  faster  than  the  swiftest  race  horse,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  many  and  many  a  hapless  man  and  beast.  Numerous 
gangs  of  men  at  work  in  the  woods,  wcfre  suddenly  caught  in  inextricable 
death. 

Those  who  lived  along  the  Miramichi,  deserting  all  property,  made  for  the 
river,  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  In  the  rush  and  attempt  at  crossing,  many 
were  drowned.  One  woman,  who  could  not  swim,  seized  the  tail  of  a  terrified 
steer,  which  towed  her  to  the  other  side.  Those  who  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
attempt,  waded  out  until  up  to  their  necks,  when  by  constantly  dipping  their 
heads  during  the  white  heat  of  the  fire,  they  succeeded  in  saving  themselves. 

What  could  be  more  gloomy  and  heart-depressing  than  to  walk  in  the  wake 
of  the  conflagration  ?  Had  we  passed  along  the  Miramichi,  on  that  October  day 
in  1825,  what  should  we  have  seen  ? 

Newcastle,  but  yesterday  a  flourishing  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
now  a  mass  of  smouldering,  charred,  and  almost  undistinguishable  ruins  ;  while 
Douglasstown,  not  quite  half  the  size,  was  reduced  to  the  same  hapless  condition. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  which  made  up  the  latter,  only  a  dozen 
remained,  while  the  ratio  in  the  latter  place  was  about  the  same.  In  the  Mira- 
michi were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  the  majority  of  which  were  burned 
to  the  water's  edge,  while  others  were  severely  scorched  and  badly  injured. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  wandered  groups  of  half-starved,  houseless  be- 
ings, lamenting  the  loss  of  friends  and  property,  and  vainly  seeking  for  some 
suitable  place  of  refuge.  Everywhere  were  seen  the  smoking  skeletons  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  of  wild  and  domestic  animals.  Hundreds  of  beasts  lay  in  the 
woods,  their  carcasses  giving  forth  a  poisonous  effluvium,  while  myriads  of  sal- 
mon, trout,  bass,  and  other  fish  poisoned  by  the  alkali  formed  by  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  ashes,  lay  dead  along  the  parched  shores  of  the  river,  and  added  to 
the  contagious  poison  which  filled  the  air. 
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Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  one  of  the  terrible  fires  which  raged  in  this  country 
during  the  memorable  dry,  hot  year  of  1825. 

pDWARD  S.  Ellis. 


BYRONISM. 

NO  affectation  in  modern  times  ever  raged  with  such  fury  and  lived  so  long 
as  did  Byronism.  It  came  up  somewhere  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
life  of  the  noble  poet  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  possessed  more  than  a  third 
of  the  young  Englishmen  then  living,  and  it  was  fully  a  half-dozen  years  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Moore's  Biography  before  it  began  to  go  down,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  decade  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
persons  writing  demoniac  poetry  and  wandering  about  with  the  old  misanthropic 
sneer.  Now,  however,  the  thing  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared.  There 
are  no  more  poems  issuing  on  the  subject,  and  the  people  of  this  generation, 
somehow  or  other,  appear  to  be  physically  and  otherwise  incapable  of  keeping 
perpetually  gloomy  and  wretched,  as  their  immediate  progenitors  once  did. 

At  the  moment  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  put  forth,  and  its  author  was  noised 
about  as  having  pictured  himself  in  his  hero,  it  is  needless  to  describe  here  how 
quickly  both  composition  and  author  sprang  into  popularity.  He  awoke  and  found 
himself  famous.  More  than  that,  he  was  made  a  kind  of  god  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  society  to  worship.  So  was  the  way  of  his  countrymen.  He  knew  it,  and 
was  glad  to  be  the  deity  of  such  a  number  of  fine  people.  He  used  the  sarcastic 
reply  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Alexander,  and  said,  "  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
divine  he  must,  in  consequence,  be  divine."  And  with  what  mad  ardor  and  reck- 
less devotion  he  was  worshipped,  no  one  can  possibly  be  ignorant 

Why  came  all  this  about  ? 

Simply  because  the  story  was  new.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  heard  of 
before.  The  fashionable  novel  was  then  in  vogue.  All  the  heroes  were  noble- 
men who  were  perpetually  debauching,  drinking,  fighting  duels,  talking  small  talk 
and  ending  their  delightful  careers  by  marriage.  All  the  heroines  were  young 
persons  of  quality,  whose  fortunes  were  small  in  consequence  of  having  been 
severely  dipped  by  their  fathers  in  electioneering  ;  or  amiable  creatures  of  good 
connections,  who,  by  some  preposterous  mistake,  were  born  without  any  title ; 
but  who  were  sure,  in  justice,  to  marry  one  at  the  end  of  the  book.  People,  now- 
a-days,  would  be  apt  to  yawn  over  such  superior  compositions,  and  even  then 
some  were  beginning  to  consider  them  bores.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dallas  went  a-begging  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb's  "  Glenarvon  "  was  popular. 

When  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  published  it  was,  as  has  been  said,  something 
entirely  new.  For  the  first  time  the  public  were  treated  to  a  hero  who  was  not 
exactly  a  choice  spirit.  He  was  this  time  young  and  noble,  but  wretched — com- 
pletely sick  of  life,  and  just  kept  from  suicide  because  it  was  tiresome  to  shoot 
one's  self  and  might  annoy  somebody.  There  was  also  the  advantage,  by  living, 
of  unlimited  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  woe.  He  captivated  all  at  once,  and 
naturally,  when  people  began  to  find  out,  in  the  course  of  events,  that  the  author 
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had  drawn  himself  in  painting  his  Pilgrim,  the  book  grew  still  more  popular.  It 
went  into  every  house  in  England,  was  translated  into  all  the  languages,  and 
Byron  enjoyed  that  foretaste  of  the  comments  and  praises  of  posterity  by  reading 
criticisms  on  his  work  published  among  such  people  as  the  Javanese.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  he  assumed  the  divinity. 

Then  came  the  ill-fated  marriage,  the  scandal,  "  the  British  public  in  one  of 
its  periodical  fits  of  morality,"  and  the  banishment.  This  was  a  plea  for  Byron  to 
to  grow  more  Byronic  than  ever.  He  found  that  out  readily  enough,  and,  of 
course,  took  advantage  of  it.  His  Italian  life  was  certainly  as  demoniac  as  his 
most  ardent  admirer  could  have  possibly  desired.  He  plunged  into  the  wildest 
dissipations,  became  consequently  more  wretched  and  withered  and  blighted,  and, 
to  remind  the  world  that  such  a  thing  should  not  be  so,  as  he  had  one  of  the 
finest  intellects  that  ever  astonished  humanity,  he  published,  on  an  average, 
two  books  a  year  all  about  himself,  and  calmly  noted  what  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion each  one  made  as  it  appeared.  It  is  tolerably  safe  to  say,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  such  an  interest  taken  in  him  he  would  have  soon  packed  up  and  come 
home.  He  was  just  that  kind  of  a  person.  He  did  everything — even  the  most 
insignificant  things,  such  as  living  after  the  Brahminical  fashion — for  effect,  and 
if  his  object  had  failed  he  would  have  ceased  his  follies  and  pretended  that  he 
never  wished  to  create  any  effect  at  all. 

Nothing  shows  this  so  well  as  his  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth.  The  disap- 
pointment that  grew  out  of  it  was  excellent  capital  with  which  to  start  his  specu- 
lations in  "  sublime  coxcombry."  He  knew  well  enough  that  a  certain  class  of 
people  would  feel  an  immense  interest  in  him  if  he  had,  in  addition  to  his  other 
misfortunes,  the  unhappiness  of  having  been  crossed  in  his  youthful  love.  So  he 
wrote  a  great  deal  on  the  purity  of  his  passion  and  what  good  results  might  have 
come  out  of  it  if  it  had  been  reciprocated.  Now  as  to  both  these  matters,  it  is 
not  altogether  wrong  to  say  that  either  may  be  very  justly  called  into  question. 
The  first  cannot  be  discussed  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  at  once.  The 
second  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 

Byron  always  said  that  a  marriage  between  himself  and  the  heiress  of  Annes- 
ley  "  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  their  fathers  ;  it 
would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich  ;  it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart 
and  two  persons  not  ill-matched  in  years."  Besides  all  this  he  has  left  us  to  un- 
derstand that,  better  than  the  rest,  it  would  have  made  him  an  entirely  different 
man.  A  great  many  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  this  day  beheve  it,  too.  To 
say  the  least,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  rather  doubtful.  He  was  by  nature, 
if  we  may  use  a  strong  phrase  applied  to  him  by  two  writers  of  considerable 
celebrity,  a  blackguard.  He  drank  to  excess,  took  delight  in  the  lowest  amuse- 
ments, and,  what  is  really  wonderful,  had  not  a  single  passion  of  which  the  in- 
tellect partook  to  give  zest  to  its  enjoyment.  Like  Shelley,  he  was  a  person  apt 
to  get  tired  of  everything  after  a  certain  time.  Unquestionably,  to  a  measured  ex- 
tent we  are  all  so. .  But  Byron  had  this  failing  in  an  extreme  degree.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  separation  from  his  wife  was  rather  satisfactory  to  him  than  not, 
if  his  real  feelings  had  been  known.  He  proves  that  he  was  weary  of  her  by  his 
letters  and  journals  published  so  long  after  the  separation.  But  the  event  gave 
him  a  chance  for  being  a  little  more  withered  and  blighted,  so  in  all  the  poetry 
he  wrote  afterward  he  made  the  public  believe  it.  He  then  fell  in  with  Guiccioli. 
This  time  he  declared  the  attachment  was  to  be  lasting.  He  assured  Mr.  West, 
the  painter,  that  unless  the  countess  wished  it,  nothing  would  part  them  till  death. 
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The  result  was  precisely  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  got  tired  of  her  after 
a  while  and  went  to  Greece.  All  these  things  demonstrate  pretty  well  that  Miss 
Chaworth  would  probably  have  been  just  as  unhappy  with  Lord  Byron,  had  she 
married  him,  as  she  afterward  turned  out  to  be  with  Mr.  Jack  Musters.  And 
they  also  show  that  Lord  Byron  would  not  have  been  any  better  in  his  morals 
with  her  than  he  was  with  the  lady  he  did  wed. 

If  people  had  only  known  then  of  these  matters  what  they  do  now,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  Byronism.  But  they  did  not,  and  such  affectation 
was  looked  upon  in  few  quarters  as  pernicious,  and  as  ridiculous  nowhere.  Con- 
sequently it  extended  over  the  whole  of  England,  No  mania  was  ever  before 
carried  so  far  into  the  confines  of  the  ludicrous.  A  visit  to  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles of  an  evening  would  invariably  disclose  at  least  a  half-dozen  young  noblemen 
wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  absurdity,  seated  all  alone  in  some  dismal 
corner,  gloomy  and  misanthropic.  When  they  laughed,  it  was  hollow  mockery, 
and  when  they  heard  anything  uttered  that  was  christian-like,  the  sneer  that 
curled  upon  their  lips  stood  plainly  for  "  fudge  " — a  little  more  energetic  and 
heartless,  however,  than  Mr.  Burchell's.  In  all  the  universities  the  fever  raged 
with  such  violence  that  its  symptoms  came  to  be  at  once  recognized.  It  always 
broke  out  in  open  shirt  collars  and  flaring  neckties.  There  were  more  Lara- 
like young  medical  students  and  corsair-like  lawyers  than  one  would  care  to 
count.  Their  rooms  were  adorned  with  pictures  and  busts  of  their  idol,  their 
shelves  with  his  works,  and  their  private  portfolios  with  imitations  of  his  verses 
Mr.  Moore's  biography,  when  it  came  forth,  quite  a  long  while  after  the  death  of 
its  unhappy  subject,  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  a  sort  of  authority  upon  the  Art 
of  Being  Byronic.  Two  persons,  one  over  forty  years  of  age,  carried  their  fury 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  were  clapped  into  Bedlam.  That  was  not  much, 
however,  for  a  noble  lady  had  gone  mad  about  the  great  original  in  his  lifetime. 
There  are  no  instances  recorded,  but  is  not  improbable  that  some  enthusiastic 
youth  may  have  lamed  himself  just  to  be  a  little  more  like  the  bard  than  his  fel- 
lows. 

Such  were  the  ridiculous  instances  of  this  affectation.  If  it  had  been  carried 
no  further,  nothing  else  would  have  come  of  it,  but  smiles  from  the  more  sensi- 
ble of  mankind.  But  the  consequences  were  in  very  many  cases  extremely  per- 
nicious. It  was  well  known  that  nobody  could  be  Byronic,  without  being  dissi- 
pated and  a  gross  libertine,  so  the  gentlemen  of  England  plunged  into  the  wild- 
est excesses.  Some  did  it  who  averred  that  they  wished  to  drown  recollection, 
when  their  recollections  were  of  a  very  agreeable  past  before  they  took  to  the 
folly  that  then  possessed  them.  Others  did  it,  just  to  get  crossed  in  love,  and  then 
to  appear  reckless  in  consequence.  A  man  whose  intended  had  been  really  cruel 
enough  to  jilt  him,  was  looked  upon  as  singularly  fortunate.  Other  men  whose 
charmers  were  very  glad  to  have  made  a  conquest  of  them,  and  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  inconstancy,  counted  themselves  as  unlucky,  and  did 
every  outrage  upon  society  in  their  power,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ening their  ladies  out  of  the  proposed  alliance.  There  was  also  an  immense 
deal  of  voyaging  done  to  Italy  and  to  Greece.  In  short,  every  particular  of 
Lord  Byron's  history  was  jealously  treasured  up,  all  his  personal  habits  were 
greedily  noted  and  carried  to  the  profoundest,  most  foolish,  and  most  disgusting 
excess  of  servile  imitation. 

The  consequences  were,  of  course,  very  bad.  Parents  saw  their  children 
wasting  their  years  in  such  folly,  with  feelings  which  may  be  readily  imagined. 
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The  only  consolation  was,  that  the  cases  were  not  isolated.  Nearly  everyone's 
story  was  ahke.  A  boy  first  commenced  being  Byronic  by  falling  in  love  with  a 
woman  a  dozen  years  older  than  himself.  She,  of  course,  laughed  at  his  passion, 
and  married  somebody  else.  This  afforded  a  very  strong  foundation  for  being 
sere,  and  lone,  and  blighted.  No  tasks  could  be  studied,  of  course.  The  clas- 
sics were  monstrous.  If  preceptors  complained,  a  quotation  from  Childe  Harold 
about  the  "  dull  lesson  forc'd  down  at  school,"  was  always  ready.  Life  had  no 
object  but  poetry.  Vacations  were  spent  in  dissipation.  When  college  days 
were  over  forever,  commerce  or  merchandising  was  not  to  be  thought  of  Pro- 
fessions were  likewise  objectionable,  because  Conrad  in  a  lawyer's  gown  and 
wig,  or  the  Wanderer  administering  physic,  could  not  seem  otherwise  than  some- 
what odd.  So  a  young  man  must  go  on  a  Voyage.  Then  came  the  Farewell  to 
England  ;  then  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  wasted  in  doing  the  Continent, 
by  drinking  and  debauchery  ;  then  the  return  home ;  then  the  publication  of  a 
feeble  Romaunt ;  then  disappointment  because  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it ; 
and  then,  when  all  the  money  had  been  spent,  and  the  parents'  hearts  broken,  the 
thing  of  dark  imaginings  died,  was  talked  about  a  day  or  two  as  a  foolish  fellow, 
and  was  forgotten.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration.  It  is  the  history  of  many 
young  gentlemen  of  Britain,  who,  but  for  their  folly,  had  made  good  and  honor- 
able citizens.  Of  course,  it  was  not  the  case  invariably.  Many  were  stricken 
with  the  fever,  upon  whom  it  lasted  only  a  short  while,  and  they  gave  it  up  when 
something  occurred  to  divert  their  thoughts  into  another  channel.  So  the  mania 
was  pernicious.  It  caused  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  suicides.  Zimmerman, 
in  his  famous  work  on  Solitude,  says,  "  when  melancholy  seizes  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  mind  of  an  Englishman,  it  almost  uniformly  leads  him  to  put  a  period 
to  his  existence ;  while  the  worst  effect  it  has  on  a  Frenchman  is  to  induce  him 
to  turn  Carthusian."  His  assertion  was  well  demonstrated  in  1824  and 
the  years  that  followed,  for  by  reference  to  various  prints  published  at  that  time, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  an  astonishing  number  of  persons  who  became  Byronic, 
lost  their  wits  entirely  and  committed  self-murder.  The  great  cause  for  regret, 
is  that  none  of  those  who  were  troubled  with  the  malady,  had  sufficient  sense  to 
understand  that  the  only  reason  people  were  interested  in  Lord  Byron  was  that 
he  was  a  man  of  most  splendid  genius.  Without  that,  his  follies  would  have  ex- 
cited scarcely  any  remark.  It  was  because  the  world  saw  his  mind  withering 
with  his  body,  tjiat  he  was  pitied.  But  his  followers  imagined  that  his  vices 
alone  made  him  an  object  of  concern,  and  they  embraced  them  with  far  more 
ardor,  in  many  instances,  than  ever  he  did.  It  was  deplorable,  but,  as  already 
remarked,  it  was  at  the  same  time  ridiculous. 

If  people  had  believed  in  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  book  a  little  more  implicity  than 
in  Mr.  Moore's,  there  would  have  been  much  less  reason  for  sorrow  than  there 
was.  I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  say  that  it  was  all  fair  and  just.  Still, 
it  could  claim  more  credit  for  those  requisites  in  a  book  that  pretends  to  be  a 
faithful  history  of  a  man's  life  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  than  could  that  of  the 
\\Titer  of  the  Melodies.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong,  insomuch  as  it  did  not  follow  the 
old  nil  nisi  maxim,  and  made  unpleasant  and  culpable  misrepresentations  about 
certain  pecuniary  matters.  Yet  it  aided  the  calm  and  dispassionate  in  finding 
out  the  real  character  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  discovering,  as  Mr.  Frederick 
Dorrit  might  say,  how  much  nonsense  he  had  about  him.  That  its  effect  would 
have  been  in  some  way  really  good,  if  people  had  not  been  senseless  with  enthusi- 
asm and  not  to  be  brought  to  look  jipon  it  as  anything  else  than  what  Mr.  Fitz 
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Greene  Halleck  calls  it,  "an  ungrateful  volume  of  pitiful  and  perfidious  calum- 
nies ;  "  is  unquestionable,  otherwise  there  would,  perhaps,  be  plenty  of  Byronism 
existing  even  to  this  day.  But  there  is  none.  Everybody  knows  that  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  would  be  "  to  tender  one's  self  a  fool."  It  is  not  that  we 
are  incapable  of  holding  up  for  admiration  and  believing  in  shams,  for  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  sells  very  fast.  Some  more  of  it  came 
out  the  other  day,  and  editions  go  off"  rapidly.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
transparent  inanity  taken  for  something  not  very  short  of  Gospel  than  Mr. 
Tupper's  utterances.  We  have  plenty  of  old  traditions  yet  lying  unexploded. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  all  affectation,  as  connected  with  poetry  and  litera- 
ture in  general,  died  out  with  Byronism.  Do  we  not  yet  imagine  that  the  writers 
of  good  verse  must  in  the  act  of  composition  have  their  eyes  in  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Poe  told  us  that  the  most  weird  and  un- 
earthly poem  ever  penned,  unless  we  except  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner" — his 
"  Raven  " — was  constructed  in  as  cold-blooded  a  manner  as  ever  Euclid  made 
out  a  problem  ?  Not  long  ago  many  of  the  papers  worked  themselves  into  a  fury 
of  indignation  because  the  street-boys  would  not  allow  Mr.  Carlyle  to  walk  about 
Edinburgh  in  a  fantastical  hat  and  preposterous  coat.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  great 
iconoclast  of  sham  ;  but  they  could  not  perceive  any  sham  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  wear  what  he  chose.  They  could  not  understand,  that  in  such  folly  he 
was  building  himself  a  glass  house,  and  consequently  would  not  be  permitted  to 
throw  stones  after  it  was  finished.  They  argued  that  eccentricities  were  to  be 
applauded  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  genius.  Mr.  Tennyson  must  believe  it, 
too,  for  he  continually  prowls  about  at  night,  dressed  in  an  absurd  brigandish 
cloak.  Yet  nobody  says  that  he  is  affected.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  liked  rather 
better  for  it. 

Looking  at  the  matter  on  any  side,  then,  we  are  satisfied  that  Byronism  has 
not  gone  out  because  we  have  too  mudh  common  sense  to  believe  in  it,  or  that 
the  old  faith  in  regard  to  writers  has  departed  with  it.  When  such  events  will 
arrive,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  calculate,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  certainly 
that  they  will  come  at  all.  They  are  to  be  hoped  for.  Society  cannot  help  be- 
ing largely  benefitted  if  they  do  make  their  appearance.  The  disappearance  of 
tradition  in  the  arts,  it  is  seen,  has  been  of  most  incalculable  good,  and  it  is  saffe 
to  say  that  its  absence  in  other  matters,  if  it  were  to  be  laid  aside,  would  be  like- 
wise a  blessing  for  which  we  should  be  grateful.  It  is  only  left  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  day. 

Walter  Edgar  McCann. 


DRIFT-WOOD. 


THE  TRAVELLING  SEASON. 

The  jocund  air  of  May  tinkles  with  mar- 
riage bells.  June  is  the  month  of  the  hon- 
eymoon— the  era  of  nuptial  tours,  of  trans- 
Atlantic  tours,  of  travel  domestic  and 
foreign  invasion.  This  is  the  epoch  when 
on  the  road,  say,  from  Trenton  Falls  to 
Niagara,  from  Niagara  to  Montreal,  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  George,  you  encounter 
now  and  again  a  young  lady  in  a  suit  of 
grey,  matched  from  gloves  to  gaiters,  not 
loquacious,  but  blissful,  protected  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  perpetually  pulls  the 
car-blinds  up  and  down,  arranges  shawls, 
runs  for  glasses  of  water,  and  does  not  read 
the  paper.  I  wonder  if  the  shocking  device 
of  the  "  bridal-room  "  is  discarded  in  steam- 
boats and  hotels — an  apartment  conspic- 
uously labelled  "  Bridal,"  and  nearest  the 
clattering  steamboat  paddles ;  with  an  extra- 
sized  tag  "  Bridal "  dangling  from  its  door- 
key  ;  decorated  with  gaudy  stucco-work, 
emblematic  of  h)rmen,  and  gilt  cupids  and 
roses. 

Foreign  travel  is  now  at  high  tide,  and 
the  ocean  steamers  are  black  with  their 
deck-loads  as  the  huge  wheels  daily  chum 
the  Bay  of  New  York  into  foam.  Americans 
now  go  to  Paris  and  astound  everybody,  in- 
cluding themselves,  by  extravagance.  News- 
paper writers  there  are  mortified  by  the 
reckless  expenditures  of  their  countrymen, 
and  gossip  over  them.  A  kindlier  philosophy 
accepts  this  as  a  provision  of  Providence 
for  the  circulation  of  wealth.  The  Paris 
jewellers  and  Lyons  weavers  do  not  grum- 
ble, and,  let  us  patriotically  hope,  will  one 
day  regard  Americans  as  every  Swiss  re- 
gards an  Englishman — as  the  highest  type 
of  humanity.  A  wise  Roman  had  (or  ought 
to  have  had,  I  forget  which)  a  prayer 
against  becoming  preposterously  rich  ;  our 
wiser  Americans  will  run  the  risk,  trusting 
to  Paris  to  draw  off  any  dangerous  surplus. 


WHO  IS  OUR  SOVEREIGN? 
Two  political  declarations,  lately  made 
by  the  Leader  of  the  House,  are  freighted 
with  unusual  significance.  Men  are  not 
always  to  be  held  strictly  to  account  for 
words  spoken  under  excitement,  or  theories 
struck  out  in  the  fervor  of  debate.  But  the 
doctrinal  expression  to  which  I  refer  was 
deliberate,  being  repeated  in  two  written 
addresses,  and  hence  not  the  hasty  opinion 
of  oral  controversy.  In  the  speech  with 
which  Mr.  Stevens  closed  the  great  House 
debate  on  impeachment,  and  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson  read,  occurred  these  words  : 

I  trust  that  when  we  come  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion we  shall  remember  that  although  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws  be  executed,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation  rests  on  Congress,  who 
have  been  placed  around  the  Executive  as  muniments 
to  defend  his  rights,  and  as  watchmen  to  enforce  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  His 
oath  is  to  obey  the  Constitution,  and  our  duty  to 
compel  him  to  do  it  All  a  tremendous  obligation, 
heavier  than  was  ever  assumed  by  mortal  rulers. 

Was  it  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  announced 
this  new  and  ominous  doctrine  that  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation  rests  on  Con- 
gress ?  Not  at  all.  In  the  same  Congress- 
man's written  argument  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  upon  the  trial  of  the  President, 
he  said : 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  judiciary  had  any 
right  to  interfere,  to  dictate  any  terms,  or  to  aid  in 
reconstruction,  further  than  they  were  directed  by  the 
sovereign  power.  That  sovereign  power  in  this  Re- 
public is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Were  this  extraordinary  theory  regarding 
the  foundation  stone  of  our  national  polity 
the  vagary  of  some  man  of  inferior  brain, 
inferior  will,  or  insignificant  position,  it 
might  better  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed, 
since,  in  the  intense  glare  of  the  grand  im- 
peachment, it  would  be  eclipsed  and  forgot- 
ten. But  it  is  the  measured  and  repeated 
utterance,  in  a  solemn  procedure,  of  a  sur- 
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passingly  able  and  towering  leader,  who  is 
wont  to  push  his  theories  into  practice. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  apprehend  that  this  doc- 
trine that  "  the  sovereign  power  in  this  Re- 
public is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
will  ever  prevail ;  but  even  its  enunciation 
is  dangerous  in  a  troublous  epoch.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  not  only  impudently  contra- 
dicts the  history  of  the  Republic,  but  one 
which  probably  annihilates  and  makes  im- 
possible a7ty  written  Constitution — certainly 
any  written  Constitution  which,  like  ours, 
recognizes  the  Government  as  composed  of 
three  coordinate  branches.  Congress  is  a 
creature  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, if  for  no  better,  cannot  be  the  "  sover- 
eign in  this  Republic."  Even  the  whole 
Government,  taken  together,  is  not  sover- 
eign, since  it,  too,  is  the  creature  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  its  creator.  The  Con- 
stitution precedes,  in  order  of  time  and  or- 
der of  authority,  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment individually,  and  all  collectively.  But 
a  written  Constitution,  in  whatever  country 
it  exists,  implies,  of  necessity,  a  constitution- 
maker  prior  to  it  in  time,  and  above  it  in 
authority.  To  this  constitution-maker  we 
must  resort  in  order  to  find  the  sovereign. 
If  Coke  could  say  "  Magna  Charta  is  such 
a  fellow  that  he  will  have  no  sovereign," 
much  more  can  we  say  the  American  Con- 
stitution will  have  no  other  sovereign  than 
that  from  whom  the  Constitution  derives  its 
authority — the  People. 

At  first,  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
ends  by  announcing  that  in  the  United 
States  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the 
people,  may  sound  like  a  platitude.  I  wish 
it  were  such ;  but  if  axiomatic  hitherto,  it  is 
to  be  feared  this  proposition  will  be  so  no 
longer.  A  cautious  thinker  will  observe, 
also,  that  the  great  fundamental  question  of 
political  duty  and  constitutional  law  is — 
"Who  or  what  is  the  supreme  power  in 
this  Republic,  for  us  all  to  obey?"  The 
short-metre  debater  answers :  "Why,  the 
People."  But  what  is  meant  by  the  People  ? 
With  that  question  you  touch  the  sap  at 
the  root  of  Reconstruction,  which  sends  its 
influence  through  every  limb  and  twig  of  it. 
It  should  seem  that  most  people  regard  the 
sovereign  people  as  the  dwellers  in  the  land 
—the  thirty-six  millions  of  breathing  hu- 
man beings  whom  the  census  takes  note  ofl 


Others  do  not  accept  the  total  population 
as  the  state,  but  the  male  population ;  or 
the  free  male  population ;  or  the  fi-ee  male 
white  population,  or  something  or  somebody 
else.  Some  locate  the  supreme  power  in 
the  community  at  large,  others,  it  seems, 
lodge  it  in  Congress.  A  few  maintain,  after 
the  theory  vindicated  in  that  profound  and 
masterly  work,  "  The  Law  of  Freedom  and 
Bondage,"  (the  storehouse  of  some  subse- 
quent treatises  on  American  constitutional 
law)  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  only 
in  ih^  political  people  of  the  state  which  we 
call  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
possessors  of  the  elective  franchise.  And 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  question  the 
historic  fact,  and  hence  the  law.  But, 
while  the  foundation  principle  of  all  the 
public  law  of  any  country  must  be  that  there 
exists  a  determinate  person  or  a  determin- 
ate aggregate  of  persons  holding  the  su- 
preme or  sovereign  power,  it  seems  to  be 
an  open  question,  where,  in  our  coimtry, 
that  power  resides. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression  over  the 
broad  field  of  the  legal  definition  and  de- 
scription of  the  sovereign  power  to  the  spe- 
cific perversion  already  cited.  Yet  this  per- 
version need  not  be  discussed,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  proposition  that  the  sovereign 
power  is  vested  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, need  not  be  discussed — it  contradicts 
the  historic  fact  As  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  become 
the  sovereign  of  the  American  Continent, 
so  it  is  not  impossible  that  Congress  may 
become  the  sovereign.  But  in  either  case, 
the  state  would  be  a  different  state  from 
the  present  United  States  of  America,  which 
last  would  have  parted  with  its  sovereignty. 
A  doctrine  so  revolutionary  is  not  likely  to 
make  great  headway ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
remarkable  as  a  sign  of  the  times  :  as  such 
we  may  regard  it 

At  the  outset,  it  was  evident  that  in  a 
contest  of  one  branch  of  the  Government 
with  another,  the  weaker  must  go  to  the 
wall.  Were  the  question  involved  purely 
a  personal  one,  it  would  be  trivial,  since 
few  men  are  singly  of  much  importance ; 
but  any  strife  between  the  coordinate 
branches  of  a  popular  government  is  disas- 
trous—  disastrous  because  it  is  a  contest, 
and  however  ended.     In  the  delicate  poise 
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and  counterpoise  of  its  three  coordinate 
branches,  the  founders  of  our  Government 
designed  that  each  two  should  check  the 
third,  because  each  has  a  natural  impulse 
to  extend  its  prerogatives.  Within  twelve 
years  each  of  the  three  has  essayed  to  over- 
step its  lawful  bounds,  and  to  exercise  power 
not  lawfully  invested  in  it.  But  patriotism, 
deliberation  and  forbearance,  have  ordina- 
rily been  sufficient  to  avert  ill  consequences 
from  this  interplay  of  governmental  author- 
ity. 

When,  however,  by  reason  of  personal 
grievance  or  partisan  feeling,  the  contest 
between  the  branches  of  the  Government 
becomes  one  ^  Voutrance^  a  new  peril  arises, 
namely,  peril  of  a  permanent  subjection  of 
one  to  another.  Such  is  the  tendency  of 
this  new  doctrine  of  the  investitmre  of  sov- 
ereignty, since  it  would  push  the  immediate 
victory  of  Congress  to  a  permanent  humili- 
ation of  the  Executive  office,  on  the  road  to 
the  acquisition  of  supreme  power.  Even 
where  no  violent  political  transformation 
results — as  assuredly  none  has  come  upon 
us  now— still,  every  such  bitter  strife  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  bound  to  present  itself  to  the 
world  and  to  the  nation  as  a  unit,  leads  to 
some  encroachment  of  the  conquering 
branch  upon  the  conquered.  Thus  the 
tendency  is  to  destroy  the  theoretic  equili- 
brium. No  longer  side  by  side,  one  branch, 
be  it  executive,  judicial,  or  legislative,  tends 
to  work  ahead,  by  successive  gradations, 
till  the  others  are  brought  into  its  wake,  as 
tenders  or  subalterns.  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand. 

Whether  such  tendencies  are  desirable 
or  undesirable  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  is  all  I  discuss.  The 
present  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  turn- 
ing Congress  into  a  Parliament,  and  the  Pres- 
ident into  a  sort  of  Prime  Minister.  Yet  this 
is  only  a  tendency ;  and  that  it  will  ever  be 
consummated  is  nearly  as  improbable,  upon 
the  whole,  as  that  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  countrj'  will  ever  be  conveyed  from  its 
present  seat  in  the  organic  people  to  Con- 
gress, Congress  becoming  the  state.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  likely  that  the  Republic, 
which  now  seems  to  be  drifting  from  its 
ancient  moorings,  will  be  perceived  anon  to 
swing  slowly  back  over  its  present  course. 


thus  proving  that  it  is  still  fast,  though 
swept  hither  and  thither  by  the  tidal  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  passions  of  the  hour. 


A  NATION'S  REPENTANCE  AND  FAITH. 
At  the  dinner  lately  given  in  honor  of 
Charles  Dickens,  in  New  York,  the  guest 
sustained  a  converging  fire  of  personal  com- 
pliments, which  it  was,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  return  against  a  host  so 
hydra-like.  With  wisdom  and  good  taste, 
he  paid  his  compliments  to  the  country, 
saying  that  "  it  was  enough  in  England  to 
be  an  American  to  be  received  with  the 
readiest  respect  and  recognition  anywhere," 
and  that  England  has  "  a  great  liking  "  for 
America,  and  "  does  not  regard  an  Ameri- 
can as  a  foreigner,"  but  considers  "  the  two 
peoples  essentially  one." 

At  2i  carta  viattcay  kind  words  to  the  land 
he  fares  from  always  befit  the  parting  trav- 
eller;   but    these    of  Mr.    Dickens  were 
probably  not  mere  courtesies.  The  London 
press    has   been  saying   nearly   the    same 
thing  for  a  twelvemonth.      Farragut  was 
made  welcome  in  England,  according  to  the 
London  "News,"  "for  his  own  sake  and 
the  sake  of  his  country,"  it  being  wise  to 
show  "  those  international  courtesies  which 
have  so  material  an  influence  on  the  policy 
of  nations,"  because  "  injustice  "  was  done 
to  America  "  by  a  large  portion  of  our  press 
and  a  small  but  influential  portion  of  our 
people,  during  their  civil  war."   I  acknowl- 
edge that    these  words  fell  from  an  old 
friend ;  but  even  "  The  Times  "  has  philo- 
American  editorials  now,  which  are  not 
wholly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Jen- 
nings now  writes  in  London  under  the  "  we  " 
instead  of  in  New  York  under  the  "I."    It 
discarded  the  theory  of  perpetual  allegiance, 
even  while   Mr.  Banks   was   poising  that 
dreadful  Congressional  mace  of  his,  which, 
when  at  last  brought  to  bear,  struck  not  a 
rock,  but  a  mouldy  crust    Mr.  Banks  (who 
is  always  for  mortifying  the  British  lion  by 
means  of  small-beer  eloquence,  and  forcing 
him  to  sneak  off  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs  at  sight  of  the  bird  of  our  destiny),  told. 
Congress — 

Sir,  the  English  administration  which  should  do 
that  which  we  claim  to  be  right,  would  be  overturned 
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in  an  hour So  long  as  we  leave  them  to 

decide  it  for  themselves  alone,  so  long  we  must  ex- 
pect it  to  be  evaded. 

Bosh !  Prussia  easily  renounced  feudal 
allegiance,  as  will  England,  -without  heav- 
ing a  sigh. 

Meanwhile,  Parliament  talks  the  Ameri- 
can claims  over  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
which,  quite  possibly,  means  "pay."  Offi- 
cials frown  upon  underlings  who  annoy 
American-born  travellers.  The  American 
Government  is  thanked  for  stopping  Fe- 
nianism.  There  is  found,  after  all,  much  to 
admire  in  America — "substantially  our- 
selves, you  know."  A  somewhat  musty 
and  dusty  kinship  is  dragged  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  again — "  the  two  nations  being 
essentially  one."  Fox  and  his  friends  in 
the  Miantonomoh,  Farragut  and  his  staff  in 
the  Franklin,  are  royally  feasted.  Ah  !  it  is 
not  now  as  in  the  evil  days,  when  insolence 
and  disdain  met  our  officers  on  English 
soil,  and  Southampton  cheers,  London  lion- 
izing, club  patronage,  and  dra\ving-room 
honors  were  reserved  for  Confederate  bro- 
kers and  privateersmen. 

Perhaps  a  cynic  might  become  satiri- 
cal over  this  change  in  national  senti- 
ment ;  but  cynicism  is  out  of  place  in  di- 
plomacy, nations  being  avowedly  governed 
by  selfishness  :  and  why  should  not  success 
be  a  cardinal  virtue  with  John  Bull  as  well 
well  as  with  another  .>  Few  Englishmen, 
it  seems,  really  expected  the  Union  to  weath- 
er the  great  storm.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
Lowes  and  Lairds,  but  of  such  as  Gladstone, 
who  said,  at  Newcastle,  in  1862,  "We  may 
anticipate  with  certainty  the  success  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  far  as  regards  their  sep- 
aration fi-om  the  North." 

Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well, 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine. 

Not  expecting,  I  say,  the  Union  to  live, 
English  statesmen  naturally  displayed  their 
foresight  by  predicting  its  obsequies,  and 
preparing  to  attend  them;  but  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  come  as 
mutes. 

Prophecy,  good  and  bad,  was  done  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  also :  "  We  have 
only  to  succeed,"  said  that  distinguished 
divme.  Homer  Wilbur,  less  than  nine 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  "  and 
England  will  not  only  respect,  but,  for  the 


first  time,  begin  to  understand  us.  And 
let  us  not,  in  our  justifiable  indignation  ^t 
wanton  insult,  forget  that  England  is  not 
the  England  only  of  snobs  who  dread  the 
democracy  they  do  not  comprehend,  but 
the  England  of  history,  of  heroes,  states- 
men, and  poets,  whose  names  arfe  dear,  and 
their  influence  as  salutary  to  us  as  to  her.'* 
Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  result ;  and 
though  it  be,  perhaps,  hardly  stimulating  to 
brotherly  love  to  know  that  we  were  to  be 
decried  if  defeated,  respected  if  victorious, 
yet  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  a  test  so 
hard  was  gallantly  endured. 

In  what  spirit,  then,  shall  we  meet  the 
advances  of  the  "  mother  country  ? " — for 
to  that  title  does  the  disowned  child  of  her 
loins  return.  I  say,  for  one,  in  a  spirit  of 
welcome  as  frank  and  hearty  as  becomes  a 
great  nation.  Talk  of  keeping  open  the 
piracy  claims,  so  as  to  let  loose  hereafter  a 
hundred  Semmeses  upon  English  com- 
merce, is  unworthy  of  us.  Spiteful  propo- 
sitions like  that  to  "  recognize  Abyssinia " 
are  born  of  ignoble  minds.  We  must  out- 
grow not  only  stupid  bombast  about  the 
emblematic  biped  that  "soars  aloft,"  but 
the  fashion  of  loose,  braggart  threats  of 
war,  and  even  of  irritating  language  in  pub- 
lic discussion.  I  would  strike  out  the  first 
paragraphs  of  this  unimportant  essay  did 
they  seem  to  tend  that  way  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  a  renewal  of  friendship  it  is 
needful  to  begin  with  hypocrisy,  or  that  in 
order  to  forgive  it  is  needful  first  to  forget. 

What  stirs  ill-blood  betwixt  the  two  lands 
is  not  our  war  claims,  nor  citizenship  claims, 
nor  anything  of  that  sort — it  has  been 
mainly,  of  late,  the  supposed  countenance 
of  Fenianism.  John  Bull  is  in  good  humor 
with  America  just  now,  except  for  that ;  but 
— habetfcenum  in  cornu :  the  Fenian  shows 
he  is  a  ma3  Bull,  after  all.  The  best  thing 
the  late  Administration  did,  regarded  Fe- 
nianism. I  hold  it  to  be  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  the  Republic  than  Abyssinian 
resolutions  and  Foreign-Enlistment-Act 
threats,  that  we  throttled  Fenianism  at  Buf- 
falo, and  strangled  it  in  our  own  hands  at 
the  very  St  Albans  which  witnessed  the 
Canadian  raid  of  1864.  All  this  was  only 
Qur  duty,  a  duty  made  the  more  imperative 
because  (and  a  suggestive  historic  fact  it  is) 
America  breeds  Fenians  faster  than  Ireland. 
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Yet  a  nation  that  does  its  duty  does  well. 
In  a  large  sense  the  words  ot  Mr.  Dickens 
are  true,  that  "  the  two  peoples  are  essen- 
tially one."  It  is  English  blood  that  runs 
in  American  veins.  We  speak  a  common 
tongue.  Our  towns,  our  hearths,  our  laws, 
government,  manners  and  habits,  national 
tastes  and  tempers,  bear  witness  of  the  ties 
between  the  two  nations.  England's  heroes 
and  saints  and  sages,  are  ours ;  her  high 
thoughts  and  great  deeds  are  ours ;  ours 
are  her  immortal  battle-fields  and  her  his- 
toric renown;  all  that  England  has  been 
save  for  a  single  centur)',  we  claim  Avith 
pride  as  our  heritage.  And  while  we  stand 
together  with  this  common  background, 
how  closely  the  futures  of  the  two  nations 
may  be  interknit  no  one  can  say  ;  we  only 
know  that  war  between  such  lands  would 
be  little  better  than  civil  war,  and  that  it  is 
a  twice-blessed  sign  in  the  heavens,  when 
the  grim  clouds  furl  away. 


CHURCHES  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 
In  her  last  book,  the  admirable  "  Chim- 
ney Comer  "  essays,  Mrs.  Stowe,  to  answer 
the  question  "  How  shall  we  be  amused  ?  " 
makes  one  of  her  mouthpieces  say : 

I  think  if  the  different  churches  of  a  city  would 
rent  a  building,  where  there  should  be  a  billiard-table 
one  or  two  uinepin-alleys,  a  reading-room,  a  garden, 
and  grounds  for  ball-playing  or  innocent  lounging, 
that  they  would  do  more  to  keep  their  young  people 
from  the  ways  of  sin  than  a  Sunday-school  could. 
Nay  more,  I  would  go  further.  I  would  have  a  portion 
of  the  building  fitted  up  with  scenery  and  a  stage, 
for  the  getting  up  of  tableaux  or  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  thus  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that 
histrionic  talent  of  which  there  is  so  much  lying  un- 
employed in  society. 

An  influential  religious  newspaper  ob- 
jects to  this  suggestion,  sajnng,  **  Think 
of  Paul  dancing  or  Peter  playing*  billiards  ! 
Do  you  think  we  shall  have  checker-boards 
in  heaven  ? " 

I  doubt  whether  Christopher  Crowquill, 
and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking,  will  be 
convinced  by  this  line  of  logic  "  Think  of 
Paul  dancing?"  But  why  not  think  of 
Paul  dancing  as  easily  as  of  David  dancing  ? 
—the  Psalmist  danced.  Why  not  as  easily 
think  of  Paul  dancing  as  of  Paul  singing, 
or  dusting  the  cloak  that  Timothy  brought 
from  Troas  ?    We  may  be  sure  he  would 


do  it  in  the  "time  to  dance,"  and  in  a 
worthy  manner.  Some  of  us  have  seen, 
without  displeasure,  a  white-haired  sire,  a 
venerable  and  devout  man,  gravely  escort- 
ing through  the  figures  of  a  family  dance,  at 
the  old  homestead,  his  light-footed,  golden- 
haired  grandchild,  happy  in  the  reflected 
sunshine  of  her  innocent  mirth.  "Think 
of  Peter  playing  billiards  I  "  T^af,  I  own, 
would  be  difficult — as  great  an  anachronism 
as  to  think  of  his  discharging  a  pistol  at  the 
ser^'ant  Malchus,  in  place  of  drawing  a 
sword  and  cutting  off  his  ear.  Yet  I  have 
seen  famous  and  devout  clergymen,  who  are 
doing  great  service  in  the  world  (though  they 
do  not  claim  to  be  apostolic  descendants 
of  Peter),  playing  a  very  good  game  at.  bil- 
liards, under  befitting  circumstances.  I 
have  seen  other  good  men  and  women  play- 
ing at  tivoli  and  croquet,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  billiards  resolved  into  its  factors. 
No,  we  do  not  conceive  of  Peter  with  a  cue 
in  his  hand  in  place  of  a  crosier ;  neither 
do  we  conceive  of  him  with  a  white  cravat ; 
though  I  do  not  think  this  last  to  be,  on 
that  account,  objectionable  />er  se.  As  for 
the  checker-board,.!  honestly  think  there 
will  be  "checker-boards  in  heaven,"  if  there 
are  any  boards  at  all. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  I  repeat,  will  like  the  edi- 
tor's method  of  retort,  because  it  will 
strengthen  her  position.  Besides,  it  is  her 
own  premise,  after  all,  that  her  opponent 
adopts,  with  a  different  conclusion.  He, 
also,  evidently  wishes  the  churches  to  select 
public  amusements,  but  has  a  different  the- 
ory of  selection.  Mrs.  Stowe  thinks  they 
should  not  consist  of  religious  instruction, 
or,  perhaps,  the  "  secular  "  half  of  a  reli- 
gious newspaper  (which  secular  moiety,  of 
course,  is  never  read  on  Sunday,  and  if  the 
the  editors  suspected  it  was  they  would  dis- 
continue printing  it),  or  a  juvenile  picnic  in 
summer,  or  the  Dorcas  "  circle  "  in  winter — 
and  prefers  bowling,  billiards,  and  back- 
gammon, dancing  and  the  drama.  Clearly, 
if  thus  stated,  the  question  is  one  of  taste  ' 
and  temperament  between  critic  and  Crow- 
quill. 

But  I  surmise  that  the  "  Chimney  Cor- 
ner "  project  is  impracticable  for  a  different 
reason,  and  one  involving  the  main  princi- 
ple of  the  essay,  so  far  as  it  proposes  that 
churches  shall  "  take  possession  of  the  out- 
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law's  ground  of  amusements,"  and  govern 
it  I  question  whether  it  is  a  legitimate  or 
desirable  function  of  churches  to  erect  bowl- 
ing-alleys, billiard-rooms,  and  private  thea- 
tres, independent  of  any  theory  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  recreations.  On  the  contrary, 
such  work  seems  to  be  neither  an  object 
nor  an  incident  of  the  church  organization, 
but  something  which  lies  beyond  its  pale. 

The  answer  may  be  anticipated.  "  You, 
then,  Mr.  Quilibet,  are  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  religion  is  an  affair  of  Sunday, 
but  not  of  Monday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday;  you  think  that  religion  is  well 
enough  in  church,  but  is  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  business  and  amusement."  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  religion  should 
be  an  affair  of  all  days,  and  of  all  days 
equally  —  the  guiding  principle  of  every 
aspect  of  every-day  life,  of  worship,  of  busi- 
ness, of  amusement  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  ecclesiastical  organization  is  to  be 
introduced  into  all  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life.  And  this  is  precisely  the  distinction 
which  should  govern  the  present  discussion. 
What  may  have  been  done  in  the  communist 
days  of  early  Christianity,  with  its  society 
of  a  few  hundred  souls  at  Antioch  and  else- 
where, is  a  different  matter :  it  is  a  manifest 
impossibility  for  churches  now  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  early  life  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  them.  Whether,  also,  the  Church 
should  stand  above  government,  above  so- 
ciety, above  the  family,  is  a  different  matter ; 
but  it  cannot,  in  our  time,  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  specific  duties  which  belong  to 
all  these. 

To  be  "  diligent  in  business  "  is  a  duty  as 
cardinal  as  to  be  scrupulous  in  recreation. 
The  same  argument  that  would  induce 
churches  to  provide  amusements  for  us, 
should  induce  them  to  provide  the  right 
kind  of  business — to  establish,  for  instance, 
a  good  Board  of  Brokers,  as  well  as  billiards, 


and  bowling,  and  theatres  :  surely  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  former  has  usually  as  per- 
ilous and  objectionable  surroundings  as  the 
latter. 

I  would  not  appear  to  be  treating  lightly 
an  essay  which  is  all  so  admirable,  except 
in  its  unaccountable  effort  to  make  churches 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
public  amusements,  which  the  writer  con- 
siders to  be  bad.  But  daily  food  and  rai- 
ment are  as  important  as  amusement ; 
shall  the  churches  maintain  bakeries  where 
you  can  get  rolls  without  alum  ?  The  sur- 
roundings of  business  are  perilous  to  the 
moral  sense  of  any  youth  who  learns  a  bad 
business,  or  transacts  a  good  business  in  a 
wrong  way ;  for  that  reason,  shall  the 
churches  do  the  business  of  the  world  ?  "  If 
the  Church,"  we  are  told,  "  would  set  her- 
self to  amuse  her  young  folks,  instead  of 
discussing  doctrines  and  metaphysical  hair- 
splitting, she  would  prove  herself  a  true 
mother,  and  not  a  hard-visaged  step-dame." 
But  perhaps  this  is  an  exaggerated  view, 
both  of  the  work  appointed  to  the  Church 
and  of  the  light  in  which  she  is  actually  re- 
garded. 

The  creation  of  private  bowling-alleys 
and  billiard  tables  is,  I  conceive,  rather 
within  the  province  of  individuals  than 
of  the  churches,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
private  theatricals,  dancing  parties  and 
dining  parties,  which  are  now  commonly 
and  successfully  conducted  by  individuals. 
Societies,  clubs,  and  families  having  hitherto 
proved  themselves  competent  to  such  un- 
dertakings, and  being  in  the  habit  of  provid- 
ing very  good  entertainments,  entirely  free 
from  the  vicious  surroundings  of  the  lower 
public  resorts  (which,  by  the  way,  most 
people  do  not  patronize),  the  question  is, 
why  should  this  care  be  transferred  to  the 
Church  ? 

Philip  Quilibet. 
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WOMEN  WRITERS  AND  MRS.  EDWARDS. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  patronize  wo- 
men as  writers  without  taking  rank  in  the 
mental  classification  which  comprises  prigs, 
pedants,  and  pretenders.  Women,  as  writ- 
ers, have  fairly  won  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  readers  and  critics  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  We  have  no  more  the  assumed 
right  of  granting  them  a  favorable  hearing : 
we  are  glad  to  be  admitted  to  share  their 
powers. 

The  average  woman,  as  a  writer — allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  experience  and 
practice — is  on  the  same  level  as  the  aver- 
age man,  as  a  writer.  Generally  speaking, 
I  should  say,  women,  as  writers,  show 
more  flexibility  and  propriety  of  style,  and 
men,  as  writers,  more  force  and  terseness 
of  style. 

In  reading  some  pages  of  George  Sand's 
Histoire  de  ma  Vie^  as  noble  as  anything, 
and  by  some  thought  the  best  pages,  she 
has  written,  I  remarked  that,  in  interrupt- 
ing the  current  of  her  own  thought  to  dis- 
play a  piece  of  prose  written  by  Eugene 
Delacroix,  she  unconsciously  brought  out 
the  characteristic  diflFerence  Ijetween  the 
highest  and  most  distinctive  traits  of  a  no- 
ble example  of  prose  from  the  pen  of  a  wo- 
man, and  a  noble  example  of  prose  from 
the  pen  of  a  man.  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
while  George  Sand  treated  her  subject  with 
admirable  art,  with  rare  flexibility,  and 
maintained  a  beautiful  harmony  and  pro- 
portion in  her  style,  revealed  a  maternal 
spirit,  as  though  her  mind  brooded  over  the 
subject,  and  seemed  to  be  instinct  vrith  a 
mild  energy,  living  with  a  patient  strength, 
cushioned  (if  I  may  so  speak)  s.o  that  you 
only  come  in  contact  with  its  surface  soft- 
neSsS ;  Delacroix  broke  forth  abrupt,  muscu- 
lar, and  wrote  like  a  man  determined  to 
make  his  power  felt,  while  he  gave  expres- 


sion, with  aggressiveness  and  vim^  to  the 
strong  conviction  which  possessed  his 
mind.  I  seemed  to  have  before  me  two 
representative  examples  of  feminine  and 
masculine  forms  of  expression.  I  seemed 
to  touch,  mentally,  the  characteristic  traits 
of  the  man  and  of  the  woman  as  prose 
writers.  I  believe  this  characteristic  differ- 
ence must  always  remain  in  a  normal  and 
harmonious  development  of  their  power  as 
writers  and  artists.  The  habitual  method 
of  woman  must  be  persuasive,  pointed,  or 
full  of  raillery :  the  habitual  method  of  man 
must  be  aggressive,  direct,  and  imperious — 
in  other  words,  manhood  and  womanhood 
always  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  na- 
ture, and  do  not  admit  of  rivalry,  buk  corre- 
spondence, and  provoke  a  beautiful  inter- 
play, and  delight  with  their  variety. 

Of  recent  examples  of  woman's  capacity 
to  fill  a  place  in  literature,  is  the  story  of 
**  Archie  Lovell,"  by  Mrs.  Edwards.*  An 
earlier  work  by  Mrs.  Edwards,  "  The  Or- 
deal for  Wives,"  did  not  promise  so  much, 
did  not  even  indicate  the  uncommon  fresh- 
ness and  charm  of  the  delightful  story  of 
"Archie  Lovell."  So  far  as  exact,  well- 
drawn,  vivid  delineation  of  character  may 
entitle  a  writer  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  an  age,  Mrs.  Edwards  has 
done  enough;to  take  rank  among  the  first 
names  of  fictien ;  for,  among  contemporary 
novelists,  she  is  without  her  guperior  in 
making  faithful  Studies  of  individual  char- 
acter. Archie  Lovell  is  quite  a  new  being 
for  novel  readers.  She  is  evidently  studied 
from  "  the  life,"  as  all  new  characters  must 
be  studied,  if  a  writer  would  get  the  local 
color.     All  of  Mrs.   Edwards's  dramatic 

*  "Archie  Lovell."  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Annie  Ed- 
wards, author  of  "  Steven  Lawrence,  Yeoman,"  "  Or- 
deal for  Wives,"  etc  New  edition.  New  York : 
Sheldon  &  Co.     i86a 
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personages  have  a  local  color.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  writer  of  the  grand  style, 
like  George  Sand,  for  example,  and  a  writer 
like  Mrs.  Edwards,  is  that,  in  the  first  the 
local  color  or  local  character  is  subordinate, 
while  in  the  last  it  is  paramount.  The  ob- 
serving faculty  is  strongest  in  the  novelist ; 
the  reflective  faculty  is  strongest  in  the 
writer. 

Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  very  perfect  example 
of  the  novelist ;  she  is  that ;  she  is  not 
more  than  that,  Thackeray  was  that ;  he 
was  habitually  not  more  than  that  The 
novelist  is  always  a  contemporary,  is  es- 
teemed for  the  genuineness  of  his  relation  to 
his  time  ;  the  great  writer  is  more  than 
that,  is  not  a  contemporary,  but  what  has 
been  called  an  eternal  man,  and  is  well 
thought  of  for  his  relation  to  the  mental 
qualities  and  emotional  elements  of  hu- 
manity. Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  true  novelist ; 
she  tells  us  a  new  story,  and  stamps  it  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  She  belongs  to  the 
class  of  contemporary  observers — the  class 
whose  master  is  Balzac,  the  class  in  which 
all  modern  novelists  may  be  comprised. 
You  perhaps  wish  to  check  me,  and  men- 
tion Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  Haw- 
thorne, even  Charlotte  Bronte — I  should 
reply  :  They  are  not  novelists,  but  writers, 
and  illustrate  more  uncommon,  and  I  think, 
higher  faculties  than  the  work  of  the  novel- 
ist ;  they  exhibit  more  than  observation  and 
analysis  ;  they  exhibit  great  power  of  reflec- 
tion, great  power  of  imagination,  an  impe- 
tial  sense  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
are  always  what  we  call  poetical,  and  are 
more  than  writers  of  novels  ;  they  are  great 
writers,  not  great  novelists  :  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  very  important — it  is  just  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Burke  and  a  Fielding,  be- 
tween a  De  Quincy  and  a  Thackeray,  be- 
tween a  Ruskin  and  a  Mrs.  Edwards. 

If  once  we  fix  in  our  minds  this  distinc- 
tion between  a  great  %vriter  and  a  great  nov- 
elist, we  are  prepared  to  understand  Mrs. 
Edwards  as  a  novelist^  and  pay  the  literary 
tribute  due  to  her  delightful  and  uncommon 
merits.  Criticism  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  even  a  sterile  work,  when  the  note  of 
appreciation  is  not  stronger  than  the  note 
of  censure  ;  and  happily,  "  Archie  Lovell  "  is 
a  novel  that  evokes  the  note  of  sympathy,  of 
appreciation,  and,  by  the  pleasure  it  gives, 
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keeps  down  the  note  of  censure.  We  all 
love  Archie,  and  our  sympathies  spontane- 
ously adapt  themselyes  to  every  situation 
of  the  fi-esh,  unconventional,  venturesome, 
and  innocent  girl,  whose  wilfulness  gives  so 
much  zest  to  her  personality.  It  may  be 
that  most  persons  have  found  the  charm  of 
"  Archie  Lovell,"  and  the  merit  of  "  Archie 
Lovell,"  to  be  just  the  skilful  management 
of  innocence,  lawlessness,  and  pretty  rib- 
bons and  flowers,  that  are  associated  with 
our  thoughts  of  her.  But  these  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  separate  Mrs.  Edwards  from  many 
clever  novelists.  I  think  you  will  discover 
that  her  distinction,  and  the  distinction  of 
her  writings,  is  that  the  artistic  sentiment 
and  the  point  de  vue  of  the  artist,  always 
control  her,  so  that  she  never  indulges  in 
commonplace  reflections  or  moralities,  and 
therefore  escapes  vulgarity  and  stupidity; 
for  nothing  is  more  vulgar  and  stupid  than 
the  insensibility  which  allows  us  to  judge, 
by  cut-and-dried  maxims  of  conduct,  the  ac- 
tions of  living  men  and  women. 

But  to  return  to  "Archie  Lovell."  What 
grace,  what  playfulness,  what  naughtiness, 
what  fi-eshness  in  her  character  !  What  a 
a  charming  and  fi-esh  personality-,  what 
lively  naturalness,  what  pointed  protest 
against  coarseness  and  awkwardness  do 
you  discover  in  the  development  of  her  na- 
ture !  Grouped  about  this  charming  girl 
are  several  characters,  closely  studied  from 
life,  and  showing  a  clean  and  definite  touch, 
a  skill  in  drawing,  and  a  conscientious  yet 
free  execution  of  parts.  Mr.  Lovell  is  easily 
and  admirably  sketched,  Captain  Waters  is 
faithfully  studied,  and  also  Major  Seton  and 
Robert  Dennison.  The  analysis  of  motives 
and  of  conduct  is  quite  uncommon,  and 
shows  very  nice  distinctions  for  casuists. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  Vampire 
Brood  ? " — a  terrible  company,  whose  kins- 
men may  be  found  wherever  human  society 
has  organized  itself  into  villages,  towns  and 
cities.  "  Archie  Lovell "  is  a  faithful,  a 
brilliant,  a  varied  picture  of  English  men 
and  women,  modified  by  Continental  expe- 
rience. The  strongest  Englishman  of  the 
group  is  Robert  Dennison.  He  never  ceases 
to  be  English ;  and  to  know  the  English- 
man we  must  look  at  him  when  he  is  thirty 
or  forty,  when  his  character  is  fixed. 

Every  chapter   of  "  Archie  Lovell "  is 
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quite  perfect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 
one  as  soliciting  an  emphasis  of  attention. 
Mrs.  Edwards  sustains  herself  throughout 
the  book ;  the  interest  is  always  kept  up ; 
and,  whether  she  gives  you  a  study  of 
character,  a  sketch  of  manners,  or  lays  bare 
the  workings  of  hidden  motives,  she  is,  in 
each  case,  equal  to  her  work.  Her  greatest 
deficiency  is,  comparatively  speaking,  want 
of  passion,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
lyrical  movement  to  the  style,  no  large 
sweep  of  thought  I  should  say  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards's books  are  rich  with  experience — an 
experience  full  of  distinction — that  she  has 
made  a  skilful  use  of  her  material,  and  al- 
ways keeps  close  to  fact  She  has  such 
quick  and  clear  perception  that  what  she 
has  not  felt  she  can  know  at  once  by  ob- 
servation ;  it  is  this  rare  power  of  percep- 
tion which  enabled  her  to  render  with  so 
much  precision  and  force  the  infamous 
Waters  and  the  brutal  Dennison. 
to  the  rank  of  great  writers. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  fix  your  at- 
tention upon  some  delicate  and  excellent 
remarks  in  Mrs.  Edwards's  work  which  to 
me  do  more  than  anything  else  in  her  book 
to  distinguish  it  fi-om  the  clever  novels  of 
her  contemporaries.  For  example,  in 
describing  Archie's  face,  she  \vrites  this 
sentence :  "  A  mouth  too  large  for  a  hero- 
ine, but  excellent  for  a  woman — having 
white,  short  teeth,  the  perfection  of  color- 
ing, and  that  square  cut  about  the  corners  of 
the  lips  that  renders  any  mouth  at  once  pcLS' 
sionate  and  intellectual — ^the  mouth  of  a 
poet"  The  italics  are  my  own.  The  ob- 
servation and  expression  familiar  to  artists 
are  quite  novel  in  literature,  and  should 
lift  any  page  out  of  the  commonplace  at 
once.  But  the  whole  chapter,  called 
"  Archie,"  is  inimitable,  fresh,  exquisite,  a 
perfect  piece  of  literary  art.  And  how 
much  force  and  insight  into  masculine  bru- 
tality does  the  following  reveal : 

Then  Robert  Dennison  scrutinized  his  wife's  face 
and  way  of  speaking  more  closely,  and  a  new  suspi- 
cion overcame  him — a  horrible,  a  gross  suspicion ; 
bttt  remetnbtr,  his  tnind  was  gross,  unimagituUive, 
unsympathetic,  ever  putting  the  coarsest,  the  most 
commonplace  interpretation  on  the  action  of  every 
man  or  woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  That 
sallow  skin,  this  thick  utterance,  those  lustreless  eyes, 
these  trembling  hands  ?  How  could  he  have  been  so 
blbd  as  not  to  see  the  true  state  of  the  case  at  once  ? 


It  was  not  a  matter  for  argument  or  gentle  treatment 
at  all.  This  miserable  girl  had  sought  the  usual  ref- 
uge women  of  her  birth  do  seek  under  their  vulgar 
troubles  ;  this  girl,  whom  he  had  been  madly  in  love 
with  ;  his  wife,  whom  in  another  five  minutes  three 
or  four  of  his  friends  would  find  in  such  a  state  as 
this  in  his  chambers. — (p.  73). 

The  whole  chapter  from  which  the  fore- 
going is  taken  is  an  example  of  forcible  and 
intense  writing.  And  as  for  the  following, 
I  think  it  inimitable.  You  will  remark  the 
subtle  discrimination  and  the  clear  expres- 
sion. These  paragraphs  hold  three  per- 
sonalities, and  they  have  words  that  unmask 
what  they  first  signal  with  such  striking 
effect  ; 

Instead  of  arguing  anymore,  Archie  diplomatically 
stole  her  hand  again  within  his  arm.  "  Mr.  Durant," 
she  said,  softly,  "  why  should  we  waste  the  time  by 
driving,  after  all  ?  It  is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  be 
together.  Yes,  the  truth  must  be  spoken  at  length, 
and  we  shall  be  far  better  able  to  talk  here  than  rat- 
tling over  the  streets  of  London  in  a  fiacre.  Take 
me  for  a  walk  over  the  great  bridge  there,  and  I  shall 
like  it  better  alone  with  you  than  being  shown  all  the 
fine  streets  and  shops  in  the  world." 

She  held  her  face  beseechingly  to  his ;  her  voice 
came  trembling,  as  it  always  did  when  she  was 
moved;  and  with  some  faint  accent,  some  intona- 
tion rather,  of  Italian,  clinging  to  its  sound.  And 
this  change  of  mind  was,  by  her  Machiavellian  in- 
stinctive art,  rendered  in  itself  so  gracious,  so  sweet, 
to  Gerald's  vanity  !  He  felt  he  could  not  but  con- 
cede to  her  all  she  wished ;  nay,  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  she  was  too  generous,  too  true  to 
be  led  into  further  folly.  Corrupt  Gerald  Durant 
was  not,  nor  cynical — although  his  easy  nature  led 
him  into  actions  savoring  of  corruption,  and  of  cyni- 
cism on  occasions.  What  he  most  admired— conse- 
quently, what  he  was  himself  good  enough  to  recog- 
nize— in  Archie,  was  her  exceeding  honesty,  her  un- 
taught, loyal  frankness.  And,  call  it  epicureanism 
or  virtue,  he  did  at  this  moment  feel  that  it  was  well 
she  should  leave  him  thus ;  well  that  he  should  be 
able  to  hang  one  unsullied  portrait  in  the  gallery  of 
the  women  he  had  loved  ! 

On  the  brink  of  every  action — high  or  low,  base  or 
noble — Gerald  Durant  could  be  ever  swerved  aside 
by  some  sudden  turn  of  sentiment  like  this.  Senti- 
mental, in  reality,  rather  than  passionate  in  love,  it 
was  in  love  affairs,  above  all,  that  he  was  most  prone 
to  waver.  A  coarse,  selfish  nature,  like  Robert  Den- 
nison's,  walks  straight  to  its  immediate  gratification  ; 
a  refined,  selfish  nature,  like  Gerald's,  hesitates,  stops 
short ;  speculates  whether  occasionally  a  higher 
pleasure  may  not  be  found  in  abnegation  !  And 
though  such  men  have  not  the  materials  in  them  for 
great  heroes  or  for  good  lovers,  their  very  weakness, 
somehow,  makes  them  intensely  lovable  to  people 
stronger  than  themselves ;  and  when,  now  and  then, 
they  do  come  to  grief  (and  bring  you  to  grief  with 
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them),  you  feel  the  whole  guilt  must,  of  necessity, 
belong  to  you,  not  them  ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  their 
consciences,  is  charming. 

An  accident,  or  Archie's  uncompromising  honesty, 
had  saved  them  both ;  and  already  Gerald's  imagi- 
nation was  moved  by  the  thought  of  his  own  generos- 
ity; but  the  thought,  too,  that  Archie  would  be 
always  Archie— fair,  pure,  unsullied— in  his  recollec- 
tion. Ten  minutes  ago,  with  the  girl's  blue  eyes  up- 
raised to  his,  he  had  desired,  as  strongly  as  he  ever 
desired  anything  in  his  life,  to  take  her  with  him  for 
that  drive  through  London.  The  picturesqueness  of 
the  situation  fired  his  fancy  !  Driving  with  this  little 
half-foreign  girl,  in  her  sailor's  hat  and  white  dress, 
along  the  streets  of  London  in  a  hansom,  listening  to 
her  childish  talk  about  all  she  saw  ;  holding  her  hand 
furtively  in  his,  probably ;  and  watching  the  changed 
look  on  her  face  when  he  began  to  tell  her  at  last 
how  much  he  cared  for  her.  No ;  at  this  point  the 
picturesque  situation  became  commonplace,  and  he 
had  not  fully  thought  it  out.  Only,  if  a  darkened  life, 
if  ruin,  if  despair,  had  chanced  to  ensue  in  after 
times,  Gerald  would  have  looked  back,  and  firmly 
believed,  and  made  every  one  else  believe  with  him, 
that  he  meant  no  \vrong  1  Circumstances,  picturesque 
circumstances,  had  been  too  strong  for  him — just 
that. — pp.  109,  no. 

Later  in  the  development  of  her  story, 
Mrs.  Edwards  shows  us  the  working  of  the 
sentiment  of  honor  in  Gerald,  and  of  con- 
science in  Archie.  It  was  honor  or  it  was 
conscience  in  each,  and  without  conscience 
or  honor,  we  can  have  no  protection  from 
baseness  and  craftiness. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  absence 
of  exaggeration,  of  false  sentiment  of  affec- 
tation in  Mrs.  Edwards's  story.  She  writes 
with  point,  with  strength,  with  sincerity. 
No  timid  paragraphs,  no  thought  overload- 
ed with  words,  mar  her  work.  She  has  not 
the  weakness  of  descriptive  writers,  and  she 
uses  nature  as  a  background,  not  as  a 
theme.  We  have  writers  who  make  the 
mistake  of  writing  stories  in  order  to  put 
hito  print  vague  and  amazing  descriptions 
of  nature ;  their  characters  dwindle,  and 
they  weary  the  reader  with  commonplace  or 
unnatural  description  of  what  they  fancy 
rather  than  of  what  they  have  seen.  The 
masters  who  know  how  to  use  nature  (I 
mean  landscape  backgrounds  for  their  fig- 
uies)  are  few  in  number  and  have  great 
names.  Mrs.  Edwards  is  true,  is  expres- 
sive, but  not  powerful  in  her  management 
of  the  milte7j.  of  her  dramatic  personages. 
She  must  be  content  to  rely  upon  her 
studies  of  character  for  her  place  among 
novelists.  Her  studies  are  admirable  ;  her 
style  is  sharp,  clear,  vivid ;  and  the  soil  of 


her  life,  if  not  rich,  is  varied,  and  capable 
of  producing  novel  and  interesting  speci- 
■  mens  of  human  nature. 

Eugene  Benson. 


VARIOUS  BOOKS. 
—  Type  is  incompressible,  and  so,  un- 
fortunately, are  ideas,  after  they  have  been 
clothed  in  words  and  no  time  remains  in 
which  to  provide  them  with  scantier  cover- 
ing. Therefore,  the  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  The  Galaxy,  upon  William  Blake, 
which  was  based  upon  Mr.  S\vinburne's 
book  about  the  painter-poet,  was,  for  lack 
of  space  in  which  to  print  it  entire,  curtailed 
of  the  closing  passage,  which  dealt  with 
Mr.  Swinburne's  own  remarkable,  but  far 
from  thoroughly-admirable  performance. 
We  give  it  here,  as  in  old  days  the  banquet 
or  dessert  used  to  be  given  in  another 
room  and  a  little  while  after  the  body  of 
the  feast 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  performed 
his  task,  which  has  been  for  some  years 
under  his  eye  and  hand.  In  calling  it  a 
critical  rhapsody,  we  have  described  it  in 
brief  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  a  very 
indiscriminating  and  a  very  high-strung 
performance.  It  is  full  of  reckless  asser- 
tion and  distempered  eulogy,  uttered  with 
the  extreme  of  verbal  contortion,  although 
often  with  real  verbal  power.  In  his  search 
after  novelty  of  epithet  and  striking  con- 
trast, he  speaks  of  "the  solid  grace  and 
glad  gravity  appropriate  to  children ; " 
again  of  "  the  glorious  violence  of  reunion 
between  soul  and  body,  meeting  with  fierce 
embraces,  with  glad  agony  and  rage  of  de- 
light ; "  and  again,  tempted  by  a  kind  of 
alliterative  madness,  of  "  such  a  fiery  out- 
break of  spring,  such  an  insurrection  of 
fierce  floral  life  and  radiant  riot  of  childish 
power  and  pleasure."  Even  the  best  pas- 
sages of  his  work  are  marred  by  our  un- 
avoidable and  ever-present  consciousness 
of  the  labor  with  which  he  works  himself 
up  to  his  high  pitch,  and  the  pains  with 
which  he  sets  up  his  antitheses  and  picks 
out  his  shining  words.  There  is  no  restraint 
upon  his  epithets,  no  limit  to  his  praise. 
He  mounts  the  highest  rhetorical  elevation 
he  can  pile  up,  and  there  screams  out  his 
adoration  of  this  evangelist,  prophet   and 
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poet  Was  there  ever  before  such  criticism, 
or,  for  that  matter,  such  eulogy  as  this  ! 

"  Conceive  a  man  incomparably  gifted  as  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  art,  prqne  beyond  all  measure  to  the 
lyrical  form  of  work,  incredibly  contemptuous  of  all 
things  and  people  dissimilar  to  himself,  of  an  intensely 
sensitive  imagination  and  intolerant  habit  of  faith, 
with  a  passionate  power  of  peculiar  belief,  taking 
with  all  his  might  of  mental  nerve  and  strain  of  ex- 
citable spirit  to  a  perusal  and  re-perusal  of  such  books 
as  Job  and  Ezekiel." 

This  is  sheer  raving  in  the  superlative 
degree ;  and  leads  us  to  distrust  the  critic 
almost  as  much  as  we  do  the  crazy  subject 
of  his  rhapsody.  Yet  amid  all  this  extrava- 
gance there  are  passages  of  rare  power  and 
simple  beauty,  such  as  the  following,  in 
which  the  critic  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  rude  but  strong  design  of  the 
poet-painter's. 

"The  stormy  beauty  of  this  design,  the  noble  mo- 
tion and  passion  in  all  parts  of  it,  are  as  noticeable  as 
its  tender  sense  of  detail  and  grace  in  eflfect  of  light. 
Not  a  star  shows  about  the  moon ;  and  the  dark  hol- 
low half  of  her  glimmering  shell,  emptied  and 
eclipsed,  is  faint  upon  the  deep  air.  The  fire  in  her 
crescent  burns  high  across  the  drift  of  wind." 

The  description  is  a  hundred-fold  more 
beautiful,  incomparably  more  so,  than  the 
thing  described,  which  owes  much  of  what 
the  critic  finds  in  it  to  the  critic's  own 
imagination,  and  not  a  little  to  the  painter's 
coarse,  rude  workmanship,  which  caused 
him  to  neglect  such  trifling  details  as  find- 
ing stars  for  his  heavens.  There  are  few 
readers,  even  among  intelligent  lovers  of 
art,  who  would  not  smile  at  seeing  the  little 
patch  of  printer's  ink  that  elicits  this  fine 
descriptive  criticism.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  finds  in  Blake  a  great 
likeness  to  Walt  Whitman.  And  here  we 
must,  at  last,  leave  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy literary  topics  of  the  day ;  but  one 
which  has  not  much  interest  for  the  mass 
of  readers  in  this  country,  or  probably  in 
any  other. 

—  M.  Pierre  Blot's  "  Handbook  of 
Practical  Cookery"*  reminds  us  by  con- 
trast of  the  reply  made  by  an  old  negro 
cook  to  a  lady  who  asked  her  for  the  receipt 
by  which  she  made  such  delicious  corn 
bread.  "Why,  darlin',"  she  said,  "some- 
times gen'ally  I   takes   a  little   meal,  an' 

*  "  Handbook  of  Practical  Cookery."  By  Pierre 
Blot     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


sometimes  gen'ally  I  takes  a  little  flou',  an' 
I  kine'  o'  mixes'  em  up  with  some  hot  water, 
an'  I  puts  in  eggs  enough,  an'  a  little  salt, 
an'  then  I  bakes  it  jess  'bout  'nough.  An' 
you  do  jess  so,  honey,  an'  you'll  make  it  as 
good  as  I  do."  The  old  negress  gave  only 
a  somewhat  caricatured  likeness  of  most 
receipts  for  cooking.  The  fault  with  nearly 
all  books  on  cookery  is  a  lack  of  explicit- 
ness  in  instructions — a  fault  which  results 
partly  from  a  supposition  of  a  degree  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader  which 
is  not  possessed,  and  partly  from  an  inabili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  express  clear- 
ly and  consecutively  that  which  he  or  she 
can  do  very  well.  A  lack  of  accuracy  and 
deference  to  rule  is  also  a  fault  peculiar  to 
women,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
men  make  the  better  cooks.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  woman  to  do  the  same 
thing  twice  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Women  themselves — observant  and  candid 
women,  who  know  what  exactly  means — 
have  owned  to  this  in  our  hearing.  M. 
Pierre  Blot's  book  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tions above  mentioned,  and  his  readers, 
therefore,  if  they  have  any  natural  apti-. 
tude  for  cookery,  can  hardly  fail,  under 
the  instructions  of  such  a  master  of  the 
principles  as  well  as  of  the  practice  of 
his  art,  to  attain  a  proficiency  therein  just 
in  proportion  to  their  study  of  his  pages 
and  their  observance  of  his  instructions. 
M.  Blot's  book  has  two  great  merits,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  exactness — it  is  full,  and  yet 
compact.  He  tells  you,  for  instance,  about 
poultry,  not  only  how  to  buy  and  clean  it, 
but  how  it  should  be  killed,  and  how  trans- 
ported. He  begins  even  before  the  begin- 
ning, and  then  follows  his  viand  even  into  the 
stomach  ;  and  his  instructions  are  very  full 
upon  the  subject  of  serving  up  to  table,  a 
point  upon  which  many  housekeepers  are 
much  in  need  of  his  counsels.  We  notice 
one  error,  which  is  one  rather  in  language 
than  in  cookery.  M.  Blot  says  that  sauth 
has  no  corresponding  word  in  English.  *'  It 
difiers,"  he  says,  "  from  frying,  in  this,  that 
to  fry  an  object  requires  fat  enough  to  im- 
merse that  object,  while  to  sauU  (sic)  it 
requires  just  enough  to  prevent  it  from 
scorching."  Not  so.  To  cook  an  object 
by  immersing  it  in  fat  is  to  boil  it  in  fat  or 
in  oil.     Doughnuts  and  crullers  are  boiled, 
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not  fried.  Oysters  and  ham  and  eggs  are 
fried  in  just  enough  fat  to  prevent  them  from 
scorching,  as  M.  Blot  may  see  by  entering 
the  kitchen  of  any  restaurant  or  private 
house.  Saute  means  merely  fried.  We 
should  not  venture  to  correct  an  artist  like 
M.  Blot  in  his  cookery,  or  to  criticize  his 
saute-\xv^  or  .his  frying  ;  but,  although  not 
Falstaff,  we  may,  without  presumption,  ob- 
ject to  his  making  fritters  of  English. 

—  With  all  the  allowance  that  can  be 
made  for  natural  partiality  for  one's  intellec- 
tual offspring,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  education,  which 
the  author  of  "  One  Wife  too  Many "  * 
plainly  is,  should  think  such  a  string  of 
commonplace  rhymes  worthy  of  publication. 
The  story  is  of  a  young  Dutchman  who  emi- 
grates to  New  Amsterdam,  leaving  his 
young  and  pretty  wife  in  Holland  until  he 
has  prepared  a  home  for  her  in  the  new 
country.  This  done,  he  sends  for  her  ;  but 
learns  that  she  died  just  after  his  message 
reached  Holland.  Another  young  and 
pretty  woman,  a  widow,  has  meantime  cast 
her  toils  around  him,  and  they  are  some- 
what hastily  married.  It  proves  in  the  end, 
however,  that  Katrina,  the  wife  in  Holland, 
only  fell  into  a  trance,  and  she  arrives  in 
New  Amsterdam,  to  Van  Bigham's  great 
perplexity.  The  Dominie  being  called  in 
counsel,  gives  his  opinion  that  as  all  the 
parties,  the  man  included,  acted  in  good 
faith,  they  may  live  together  as  man  and 
two  wives.  But  Van  Bigham  finds  out 
that  two  wives  are  one  wife  too  many.  This 
story,  not  so  improbable  as  to  be  rejected 
on  that  account  as  the  foundation  of  a  poem, 
affords  fine  opportunity  for  passages  both 
of  sentiment  and  of  humor.  But  what  the 
author  has  given  us  of  the  former  is  well 
represented  by  these  lines  : 

^fje  was  once  most  wondrous  fair. 

They  told  me  so  who  knew  ; 
Dark  as  the  night  her  flowing  hair. 

Her  eyes  a  heavenly  blue. 

Her  perfect  form,  with  carriage  meek. 
Moved  with  a  sylph-like  grace  ; 

The  rose-leaf  blushed  upon  her  cheek 
And  heaven  shone  in  her  face. 

*  "  One  Wife  too  many,  or  Rip  Van  Bigham ;  a 
Tale  of  Tappan  Zee."  By  Edward  Hopper.  i6mo. 
pp.  262.     New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 


Like  Him  whose  work  of  doing  good 

Was  constant  day  and  night, 
She  gave  unto  the  hungry  food, 

To  sorrowing  hearts  delight. 

Her  lover  was  a  gentle  youth, 

But  he  was  very  poor ; 
And  so  her  father's  anger,  sooth. 

It  drove  him  from  his  door. 

It  drove  him  from  his  door  away, 
Though  he  was  good  and  brave  ; 

He  went ;  but  ere  another  day. 
He  found  a  watery  grave. 

Gifted  Hopkins's  work  is  ten  times  better 
than  this.  We  are  not  exaggerating.  That 
callow  verse-maker,  or  any  other  of  his 
calibre,  would  be  ashamed  to  write  such 
stuff  as  this  by  the  bushel  a  day.  The  pen- 
ny ballads  upon  the  old  Park  railings  are 
better.  We  only  quote  it  that  those  of  our 
youthful  readers  who  are  inclined  to  verse 
writing  and  publication  may  take  warning 
from  it,  and  see  into  what  a  pretty  plight 
one  of  their  number — for  we  suppose  Mr. 
Hopper  must  be  very  young — has  got  him- 
self by  his  lack  of  discretion.  The  humor 
of  the  pome  is  such  as  we  have  in  a  pas- 
sage in  which  we  are  told  that — 

A  fruitful  source  of  peevish  unrest 
However  slender  her  waist  may  be, 
And  what  other  beauties  her  lord  may  see, 
Is  a  wife  that  can't  digest 

and  that, 

—  no  matter  how  good  and  trusty. 
She  will,  if  always  nibbling  a  crust. 
Be  in  danger  of  growing  crusty. 

We  regret  being  obliged  to  express  such  an 
opinion  of  a  volume  published  by  a  respect- 
able firm,  whose  imprint  is  upon  so  many 
good  books,  and  to  put  such  writing  before 
our  readers  in  support  of  our  judgment. 
Silence  on  the  subject  would  have  been  our 
choice.  But  the  publication  of  such  a  book 
in  this  age  of  the  world  is  an  offence  against 
the  dignity  of  literature,  and  as  such  de- 
serves exposure  and  condemnation. 

—  The  writer  of  "  The  Butterfly  Hun- 
ters "  *  has  contrived  to  turn  to  account 
the  juvenile  instinct  for  chasing  butter- 
flies— an  instinct  as  old,  doubtless,  as  the 
first  boy  and  girl  of  the  race — by  making  it 
the  medium  of  some  very  agreeable  and  in- 
structive lessons  in  a  branch  of  natural  his- 

*"The  Butterfly  Hunters."  By  Helen  S.  Ccr 
nant     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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tory.  She  renders  the  exciting,  but  usually 
profitless,  race  in  the  hot  sun  a  delightful 
•'  scientific  pursuit " — or,  perhaps,  a  sort  of 
new  "  field-sport " — whose  young  disciples 
are  aptly  called  "butterfly  hunters."  Un- 
der the  guise  of  juvenile  adventures  in  the 
country,  she  describes  in  popular  and  intel- 
ligible terms  the  various  butterflies  found  in 
our  latitudes,  in  the  order  of  their  seasons, 
and  awakens  a  lively  interest  in  their  cap- 
ture and  study.  She  avoids  the  repulsive 
features  of  dry  scientific  cataloguing,  and, 
where  the  polysyllabic  nomenclature  of  the 
books  would  be  too  much  for  her  little 
students,  gives  a  choice  of  some  easier 
name — for  example,  "  elm  moth,"  in  lieu  of 
ccratomia  quadricornis.  Instead  of  the  time- 
honored,  but  rude  and  often  disappointing 
weapon  of  the  torn  and  profusely-ventilated 
straw  hat,  she  shows  how  to  construct  a 
gauzy  net  upon  a  barrel-hoop,  with  a  light 
handle — fatal  to  the  butterfly — and  a  box 
supplied  with  corks  and  long,  slender  pins, 
to  secure  the  captured  prey.  And,  in 
womanly  care  against  cruelty,  rather  above 
the  refined  directions  of  "  gentle  Isaak  Wal- 
ton," who  shows  how  to  so  tenderly  barb 
an  angle-worm  that  it  may  wriggle  most  en- 
ticingly, she  provides  the  young  butterfly 
hunter  with  a  bottle  of  ether,  a  drop  of 
which  puts  the  insect  into  permanent  sleep, 
before  he  is  transfixed  as  a  specimen. 
Armed  with  this  apparatus,  the  eager  hunt- 
er pursues  his  game  with  pleasure  and 
profit ;  and  many  boys  and  girls,  we  fancy, 
will  have  cause  to  thank  the  author  of  this 
story  for  her  kindly  labor.  The  profuse, 
careful  and  accurate  illustrations,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Russell,  from  specimens 
in  Mrs.  Conant's  collection,  add  to  the 
book's  attractiveness. 

—  The  gentleman  who  writes  under  the 
signature  of  "  Barry  Gray  "  has  acquired  a 
reputation,  which  he  and  his  publishers 
have  reason  to  prize,  as  a  pleasant  writer 
upon  the  jop  and  sorrows  of  every-day 
life.  Of  these  he  wisely  prefers  to  bring 
the  former  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  ;  for 
unless  we  have  a  touch  of  the  fiend  in  our 
composition  we  all  love  best  to  look  on 
beauty,  and  on  happiness,  which  is  the 
beauty  of  life  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  gieatest 
masters,  or  by  those  who  have  a  peculiar 


gift  therefor,  that  the  tragic  or  even  the 
pathetic  can  be  so  treated  as  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  the  people  whom  Barry  Gray  ad- 
dresses. Tragedy  is  so  often  laughable, 
and  pathos  so  often  dull.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Gray's  last  book,  "  Cakes  and  Ale,"*  is  a 
very  good  one  for  its  contents,  which  are 
pervaded  with  a  tone  of  mild  and  decorous 
jollity.  It  gives  us  a  sight  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  dining-room  and  the  library  at 
Woodbine,  which  appears  to  be  a  very 
charming  place  filled  with  charming  people. 
We  are  made  inmates  of  the  family  circle 
and  free  of  the  kitchen,  in  fact.  The  author 
binds  his  sketches  together  by  a  story  which 
he  writes,  and  in  his  own  person  reads  to 
his  wife  and  his  pretty  sister-in-law  and  her 
lover,  and  the  children,  who  all  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it,  in  a  pleasant,  good- 
humored,  and  sometimes  slightly  satirical 
way.  And  so  the  book  bubbles  and  glances 
on  till  it  comes  to  an  end,  we  can  hardly 
guess  why ;  and  most  of  its  readers  will 
wish  that  it  was  longer,  which,  to  appro- 
priate and  slightly  pervert  a  saying  of  Mr. 
Sam  Weller's,  is  the  true  secret  of  book 
writing,  when  you  write  for  the  amusement 
of  your  readers.  Mr.  Gray's  style  is  pleas- 
ant, but  his  English  is  not  always  pure  or 
correct  He  should  avoid,  among  other 
lapses,  writing,  **  I  will  have  finished  before 
Mr.  What's-his-name  calls  ; "  for  I  shall 
have  finished,  etc. 

—  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  in  his  little 
book  entitled  "The Turk  and  the  Greek," t 
appears  most  to  advantage  when  he  is  de- 
scribing the  scenery  of  his  travels.  The 
follo\ring  passage,  in  which  he  expresses 
the  admiration  and  emotion  with  which  he 
entered  the  Bay  of  Constantinople  on  a 
second  visit,  is  very  good  of  its  kind  : 

The  grandeur,  the  magnificence  which  had  so  often 
thrilled  my  heart  in  the  da}s  of  youth,  were  still 
there.  Time  had  not  effaced  the  beauty  that  lingers 
over  those  ancient  battlements  and  storied  serais: 
the  purple  tints  still  suffused  those  winding  shores  > 
unfading  green  still  clothed  those  cypress  groves  and 

♦  "  Cakes  and  Ale  at  Woodbine :  from  Twelfth 
Night  to  New  Year's  Day."'  i6mo.  pp.  229.  New 
York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

t  "  The  Turk  and  the  Greek,  or  Creeds,  Races,  So- 
ciety, and  Scenery  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Isles 
of  Greece."  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  i6mo.,  pp. 
268.     New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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gardens  of  delight ;  the  arrowy  current  still  mshed 
by  palaces  dreaming  over  its  sparkling  waters ;  swift 
caiques,  manned  by  picturesque  boatmen,  still  glided 
hither  and  thither  among  the  fleets  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  stream  ;  and  over  all  hung,  as  ever,  that  sky  so 
gloriously  blue  ;  while  the  associations,  the  scenes, 
the  men  of  other  times  crowded  upon  the  soul  and 
almost  overpowered  it  with  rapturous  emotions. 

The  gr.eater  part  of  this  passage  is  fine  ; 
but  it  is  much  injured  in  the  last  clause  by 
carelessness,  which,  coming,  as  it  does, 
where  there  should  have  been  a  carefully- 
managed  climax,  is  much  more  detrimental 
than  if  it  had  appeared  elsewhere  in  this 
series  of  clauses.  When  Mr.  Benjamin 
says  that  the  associations  of  other  times 
crowded  upon  his  soul,  he  says  what  he 
means,  although  not  so  well  as  the  writer 
of  the  previous  sentences  could  and  should 
have  said  it.  For  as  associations  are  the 
result  of  an  intellectual  process,  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  as  crowding  actively  upon 
the  mind  is  not  happy.  But  when  he  says 
that  not  only  the  scenes  but  the  men  of  other 
times  crowded  upon  his  soul,  he  says  what 
he  does  not  mean,  and  commits  a  fault  that 
he  and  most  of  our  readers  will  detect  upon 
this  mere  hinting.  He  has  substituted  the 
things  for  the  memories  with  which  he  was 
affected.  This  is  a  characteristic  fault  of 
his  writing  :  he  is  not  careful.  He  does  not 
take  pains  to  see  that  his  sentences  are 
constructed  so  that  their  meaning  is  not  am- 
biguous, that  the  words  he  uses  can  really 
bear  the  loads  he  puts  upon  them,  and,  as 
in  the  case  above  quoted,  that  he  has  written 
what  he  really  thought.  It  is  only  by  such 
careful  writing  and  thinking  that  books  of 
more  than  the  most  ephemeral  value  or  in- 
terest are  produced.  Let  every  man  who 
purposes  entering  the  field  of  literature 
make  up  his  mind  in  the  beginning  that 
writing  any  thing  that  is  worth  reading  is 
hard  work.  Mr.  Benjamin's  book,  made  up 
of  various  occasional  contributions  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  welded  together, 
would  have  been  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
work  if  he  had  spent  more  time  over  it, 
both  in  thought  and  in  elaboration.  He  pre- 
sents his  readers  with  a  very  picturesque 
view  of  life  in  the  Levant  and  around  the 
Bosphorus,  and  takes  them  with  him  in  his 
journeys  and  his  visits  with  the  freedom, 
the  heartiness,  and  the  kind  attention  of  a 
bright,  good-natured  friend,  bent  on  show- 


ing them  the  prettiest  sights  and  making 
them  quite  at  home  in  places  strange  to 
them,  but  to  which  he  is  no  stranger.  His 
book  is  a  pleasant  one  to  read  aloud  and 
to  chat  over,  and  has  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  subject,  from  the  manifest 
correctness  of  its  information.  His  descrip- 
tions have  the  faithful  air  of  a  photograph. 
We  counsel  him  to  avoid  the  quotation 
style  into  which  he  is  apt  to  fall.  Thus : 
"  In  the  following  pages  we  can  do  no  more 
than  to  introduce  [he  should  have  omitted 
the  preposition]  the  reader  to  this  lovely 
region,  hoping  that  he  may  taste  the  sober 
certainty  of  waking  bliss  on  those  shores 
where,  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is 
there.  In  respect  to  temperature,  the  Bos- 
phorus is  very  advantageously  situated.  // 
is  the  quality  o''  the  climate  to  be  of  a  more 
reasonable  sort  than  is  common  in  this 
world  of  great  heat  and  cold.  In  winter  the 
sweet  south  from  the  Marmora,"  etc  No 
style  is  more  unpleasant  than  this.  It  is 
like  a  dish  of  cold  scraps  from  various  fine 
banquets ;  and  so  is  almost  insulting. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

THB  ACADEMY   EXHIBITION — PICTURES  ELSEWHERE. 

The  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  fully  justifies  the  anticipatory  re- 
marks in  The  Galaxy  of  last  month.  We 
have  seen  some  better  exhibitions,  and  many 
worse  ones ;  none  in  which  there  were  so 
few  pictures  so  extremely  bad,  that  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Hanging  Committee  as  awful  examples  of 
what  was  to  be  avoided  in  art.  The  gen- 
eral impression,  on  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  galleries,  is  that  of  disappointment. . 
There  is  not  even  one  really  great  picture 
on  the  walls,  not  one  whose  transcendent 
beauty  absorbs  the  admiration  of  all  visit- 
ors. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  pictures  in  the  exhibition  that  please 
almost  everybody  by  some  quality  of  senti- 
ment, some  beauty  or  piquancy  of  incident, 
or  by  excellence  of  artistic  handling — ^pic- 
tures that  exert  a  pleasant  charm  on  the 
eye  without  making  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  or  the  imagination. 

In  the  corridor  hang  several  specimens 
of  American  pre-Raphaeliteism — hard  in 
color,  constrained  in  composition  and  draw- 
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ing,  and  as  pictures,  altogether  unlovely. 
Beautiful  bits  of  color,  delicate  bits  of 
drawing,  may  be  picked  out  of  Mr.  Farrer's 
"Bears' Bath  Fall,"  and  Mr.  Newman's 
"  Hook  Mount,  from  Sing  Sing ;  "  but  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them.  No 
one  should  fail  to  examine  Whistler's  pow- 
erful etchings,  in  which  very  striking  effects 
are  produced  by  the  simplest  means  and 
material  at  the  artist's  command.  Oertel's 
cartoon,  also  in  the  corridor,  is  deserving  of 
study  as  a  composition,  and  for  its  grouping 
and  drawing.  McEntee's  "  Ruin,"  Lay's 
"Fisher's  Wife,"  and  one  or  two  flower 
pieces,  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
~\^^^  The  north  room  contains  Beard's  "  Mom- 
^N^^  on  the  Prairie,"  and  "  Evening  on  the 
Prairie  ; "  a  Narraganset  view,  by  Kensett ; 
*'  Afternoon  on  the  Hudson,"  by  Shattuck ; 
"  Newport  Looking  Seaward  at  Sunset," 
by  C.  C.  Griswold  ;  a  spirited  portrait  by 
/  Elliott ;  and  "  The  Village  Smith,"  by  Eh- 

ninger. 

In  the  east  room  the  visitor's  attendon  is 
chiefly  attracted  by  Colman's  "  Castle  Gar- 
den," described  in  The  Galaxy  of  last 
month  ;  by  McEntee's  "  Lake  Placid,"  Gif- 
ford's  "  Indian  Summer  on  the  Hudson," 
and  Hennessy's  "  Spring-time."  In  justice 
to  this  accomplished  artist,  it  should  be 
stated  that  this  picture  is  exhibited  in  an 
unfinished  state.  Mr.  Hennessy's  feeling 
for  color  is  not  that  of  a  Japanese  artist,  as 
one  might  infer  from  the  present  appearance 
of  his  work. 

Among  the  noticeable  pictures  in  the 
south  room  are  Gifford's  "  Shrewsbury 
River,"  one  of  the  best  works  he  has  ever 
exhibited  ;  Wier's  "  Forging  of  the  Shaft," 
admirable  in  composition  and  management 
of  light  and  shade ;  Eastman  Johnson's 
•*  Boy  Lincoln ;  "  Stone's  portrait  of  Lester 
Wallack,  and  J.  G.  Brown's  "  Hide  and 
Seek." 

There  is  nothing  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  west  room. 

There  are  several  exhibitions  of  pictures 
in  the  city  besides  that  of  the  Academy. 
Schaus  and  Knoedler  have  fine  collections 


of  foreign  works  in  their  establishments, 
comprising  some  of  the  best  pictures  of 
living  French  and  German  artists.  In  a 
Broadway  gallery,  near  Fourteenth  street, 
is  exhibited  a  prodigious  allegorical  paint- 
ing by  a  German  artist,  named  Pauwels ;  it 
is  called  "  The  New  Republic."  Signor  An- 
tonio Capo  favors  us  with  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  pictures  cut  in  paper,  a  novelty 
which  hardly  deserves  to  bear  the  name  of 
art.  Kaulbache's  famous  cartoon,  "The 
Age  of  the  Reformation,"  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  gallery  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  and  is  worthy  of  the  closest 
study. 
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—  The  Donnelly- Washburne  debate  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  vilest  on  record, 
so  far  as  Congressional  courtesies  are  popu- 
larly remembered.  Should  an  antiquarian 
choose  to  rake  among  the  muck  of  the  "Con- 
gressional Globe,"  he  might  find  fiercer, 
but  none,  we  fancy,  reeking  more  of  the 
fish-stall  and  the  gutter.  It  appropriately 
ends  a  series  of  personalities  which  have 
embellished  the  session.  In  its  early  days, 
we  had,  in  rapid  succession,  the  debate  on 
"  crocodile-tears,"  and  "  swill-milk  policy ; " 
the  one  in  which  a  member  called  some- 
body's speech  "  a  burlesque  upon  common 
sense,"  whereupon  the  somebody  retorted 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  was  a  "  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  and  brigadier-general ; " 
then  came  the  debate  on  "  spirit-meters," 
so  famously  personal ;  then  the  contest  be- 
tween Messrs.  Price  and  Julian ;  then  Mr. 
Eldridge's  sallies  against  Mr.  Bingham's 
rhetoric ;  then  the  famous  "  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ? "  then 
Mr.  Bingham's  description  of  General  Butler 
as  "  brought  up  in  a  bottle,"  and  "  fed  with  a 
silver  spoon,"  which  Mr.  Evarts  so  effect- 
ively revived.  Passing  this  array  of  personal- 
ism,  we  find  the  last  few  weeks  outdoing  all 
preceding.  The  Alta  Vela  discussion  was 
one  of  the  grossest  even  in  Congressional 
annals,  and  the  hard  words  "  billingsgate," 
"  blackguard,"  "  robber,"  and  "  thief,"  were 
freely  exchanged.  Then  came  the  crown- 
ing debate  already  referred  to,  which  is  un- 
equalled in  this  species  of  literature.  Let 
the  "  humor  "  stop  there  ;  anything  else, 
however  gross,  would  be  an  anti-climax. 
We  hardly  know  what  remedy  to  suggest, 
unless  Congress  will  construct  an  index  ex- 
purgatorhis  of  "  unparliamentary  "  words 
for  the  guidance  of  honorable  gentlemen. 
But  the  trouble  is,  that  honorable  gentlemen 
aim  to  keep  the  Speaker  perpetually  decid- 
ing new  points.  Thus,  not  long  ago  Mr. 
Colfax  informed  a  member  that   he  must 


not  apply  the  word  "  dog "  to  a  fellow- 
member.  But,  within  a  week,  he  was 
forced  to  call  another  Representative 
to  order  for  accusing  his  colleague  of 
"  raising  a  howl,"  meaning  thereby,  "  mak- 
ing a  speech."  Yet,  surely,  a  fair  reasoning 
power  ought  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween the  dog  and  the  howl.  So,  too,  in 
the  great  Logan-Marshall  debate  "flatu- 
lency "  was  ruled  out  of  order  as  a  descrip- 
tive epithet  applied  by  one  member  to 
another.  What  does  he,  thereupon,  do? 
He  advises  his  honorable  friendv^Duse 
"carminative  balsam"  as  a  "vermifuge, 
and  does  so  unchallenged ;  and  so  goes  the 
record  into  the  "  Congressional  Globe." 
With  such  devices,  and,  above  all,  such  fine 
distinctions,  we  fear  that  an  index  exptirga- 
toritts  will  not  work ;  for  members  seem  to 
dredge  the  dictionary  afresh  each  day,  in 
search  of  new  rhetorical  ornaments,  and 
calling  gentlemen  to  order  is  as  perpetual 
as  it  is  fruitless.  In  such  a  dilemma,  we 
suggest  one  other  motive  for  decency  to 
honorable  gentlemen — it  is  the  effectiveness 
of  their  own  speeches.  There  has  not  been 
an  ounce  of  mud  flung  during  the  session 
without  damaging  the  cause  designed  to  be 
served.  Take  Mr.  Donnelly's  speech,  for 
example.  Freed  from  vulgarity,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  keenest  and  most 
scathing  pieces  of  sarcasm  in  Congressional 
literature.  The  allusions  to  the  relations 
of  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Washburne  were 
terribly  effective ;  but  the  general  phrase- 
ology defiled  and  weakened  all.  Will  not 
this  lesson  help  the  cause  of  decent  speech  ? 


—  Chinese  women  are  very  strange 
creatures,  or,  at  least,  they  must  have  been 
so  two  thousand  years  ago.  How  queer 
they  look  as  we  see  them  faithfully  portrayed 
upon  cups  and  saucers,  with  their  little  feet, 
their  eyes  like  those  of  sleepy  cats,  their 
flat  little  noses,  and  their  hair  dragged  back 
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from  their  foreheads,  we  all  know.  But  the 
strangeness  now  in  question  is  a  strange- 
ness in  disposition,  in  what  they  are,  not  in 
what  they  look  like,  an  unlikeness  to  the 
rest  of  their  sex,  which  to  us,  at  this  late 
period  and  at  our  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
zation seems  quite  monstrous  and  incom- 
prehensible. A  passage  in  the  "Chun 
Ka  Po,"  one  of  the  Confucian  classics 
which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Robert  Thom, 
British  Consul  at  Ning-po,  and  published 
in  1846,  reveals  to  us  "the  female  mind" 
in  China  as  it  was  at  that  remote  period, 
and  gives  us  such  a  view  of  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  in  the  Flowery  Empire  as 
enables  us  to  see  how  greatly  time  and 
civilization  and  race  and  Christianity  have 
modified,  or,  indeed,  entirely  changed  all 
these  matters.  In  the  first  place  as  to  the 
expectations  of  husbands.  The  "  Trans- 
mitted Family  Pearls  "  (for  this  is  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  title  of  the  book  before  us),  after 
counselling  the  man  to  be  kind  and  gener- 
ous and  true  to  the  woman,  says  :  "  Now, 
as  the  husband  must  certainly  live  har- 
moniously with  his  wife,  so  must  the  wife 
still  more  esteem  her  husband.  You  ought 
to  know  that  the  husband  is  the  wife's 
heaven,  and  that  to  be  mild  and  flexible  is 
the  most  important  duty  of  womankind.  In 
every  circumstance  that  may  happen,  you 
must  submit  meekly  to  your  husband's  com- 
mands ;  you  may  not  rebelliously  oppose 
him.  Even  should  it  happen  that  your  hus- 
band is  manifestly  in  the  wrong,  still  you 
must  restrain  your  feelings,  and  bear  with 
patience ;  only  good-humoredly  admonish- 
ing him  ;  and  by  behaving  so  you  will  show 
yourself  to  be  a  good  woman."  Surely  such 
monstrous,  unreasonable,  aud  unheard-of 
expectations  on  the  part  of  men  could  only 
have  prevailed  among  our  antipodes,  in  a 
strange  and  inferior  race,  and  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  remoteness  of  all 
this  from  our  natures  is  manifest  the  more 
when  the  author  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  have 
constantly  seen  the  women  of  the  present 
time  [/.  e.,  two  thousand  years  ago]  cursed 
with  dispositions  harsh  and  violent,  haughty 
and  puffed  up  with  self-importance  ; '  if  any- 
thing occur  that  does  not  exactly  jump  with 
their  humor,  then  they  commence  to  speak 
loudly  and  to  bawl  out,  going  even  to  the 
length   of    cursing  and   abusing    people." 


What  a  very  peculiar  and  incomprehensible 
people  the  Chinese  are,  or  were  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era  !  But 
the  monstrosity  of  these  Chinese  women, 
their  marvellous  unlikeness  in  those  remote 
ages  to  the  women  of  our  day  and  genera- 
tion is  most  striking  when  the  author  comes 
to  speak  of  the  women  of  Yang-Chow, 
whom  he  knew  well,  he  having  been  a  na- 
tive of  that  province.  He  says  that  they, 
as  they  "neither  rear  the  silk- worm  nor 
weave  cloth" — that  is,  as  they  were  not 
working-women — "allow  the  sun  to  be 
shining  high  in  the  heavens  while  they  have 
not  yet  got  out  of  bed."  This  is  credible, 
because  something  like  it  happens  now-a- 
days.  But  he  goes  on  after  this  amazing 
fashion  :  "  Out  of  a  single  head  of  hair," 
he  says,  "these  women  make  the  peony 
flower  head-dress,  and  the  pyrus-flower 
head-dress,  the  head-dress  <J  /a  two  dragons 
playing  with  the  pearl,  the  head-dress  d  la 
two  phoenixes  threading  the  flowers,  and  a 
great  many  other  names  besides."  Now 
see  what  a  change  has  taken  place.  Our 
women  make  these  head-dresses  (we  did  not 
know  the  names  of  them  before),  but  it 
would  be  a  vile  slander  to  say  that  they 
make  them  out  of  a  single  head  of  hair  ! 
What  follows  rises  to  the  height  of  the  in- 
credible. "  They  comb  themselves  half  the 
day,  they  look  at  themselves  in  the  glass* 
and  then  [who  will  l)elieve  it  ?]  take  another 
look;  till  evening  comes,  and  then  they 
drink  their  ^vine  and  indulge  in  idle  talk, 
and  sit  up  for  a  length  of  time."  What  un- 
accountable behaviour  !  But  the  strangest 
is  yet  to  come.  "  If  their  husbands  have 
plenty  of  money,  then  they  cut  out  hand- 
some clothes  and  purchase  showy  head-gear; 
they  know  not  in  the  slightest  degree  how 
to  economize.  If  their  husbands'  funds  be 
scanty,  still  they  must  have  mellow  wine 
and  delicate  eating.  As  regards  their 
household  affairs,  they  go  not  to  look  after 
them ;  they  ask  not  how  much  or  how  Kttle 
rice  there  may  be  in  the  store-room ;  they  "* 
know  not  whether  the  price  of  fuel  be  high 
or  low ;  with  their  whole  hearts  they  care 
for  nothing  but  listless  ease  and  self-enjoy- 
ment, and  only  attend  to  what  is  before 
their  very  eyes  !  "  And  to  cap  the  climax 
the  author  tells  us  that  these  strange  Yang- 
Chow  women  were  given  up  to  a  practice 
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which  the  faithful  representative  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  finding  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish fail  him  for  purposes  of  translation,  can 
only  describe  in  the  half  French  phrase 
"going  to  see  riunionsy  What  this  habit 
could  have  been  we  leave  it  for  some  anti- 
quarian, learned  in  Oriental  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  to  determine.  Such,  O  Colum- 
bian fair,  were  the  women  of  Cathay  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Wonder,  and  com- 
miserate your  unhappy  sisters  ;  and  learn 
now,  at  last,  the  folly  of  him — for,  of 
course,  such  unwisdom  was  masculine — who 
said  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; 
but  the  thing  that  hath  been  it  shall  be." 
There  is,  however,  in  this  strange  piece  of 
writing  one  passage  which  shows  some  like- 
ness between  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
world.  It  shows  that  a  certain  sort  of  man 
that  all  women  will  recognize  as  familiar  to 
them,  was  known  at  Yang-Chow  before  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Our  Chinese 
author,  after  repeating  his  monstrous 
maxim,  worthy  only  of  a  barbarian,  that 
"  for  man  to  be  firm  and  woman  to  be  flex- 
ible is  what  reason  points  out  as  the  proper 
rule,"  says,  "but  in  this  world  you  con- 
stantly meet  with  a  class  of  husbands  who 
foolishly  love  and  too  much  respect  their 
wives,  as  if  they  were  more  honorable  or 
superior  to  themselves ;  if  anything  occur 
they  are  afraid  to  go  before  them ;  and  thus 
the  woman  becomes  the  roaring  lioness  of 
Ho-tung,  or  the  female  fowl  that  announces 
the  morning.  Such  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
omen  in  a  family."  Which  is  plainly 
Chinese,  for, 

Whistlin'  girls  an'  crowin'  hens 
Never  comes  to  no  good  en's. 


— The  second  number  of  the  "  Illustrated 
Chicago  News"  has  a  picture,  entitled 
**  The  Press  Dinner  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  Del- 
monico's,  New  York ;  see  page  23."  Its 
general  fidelity  is  evident  at  a  glance ;  but, 
on  inspection,  gleams  of  fancy  are  apparent. 
Fruits  and  flowers  are  there,  cups  and 
glasses,  pihes  montees — and  yet  a  fertile  im- 
agination has  brought  forth  fruits  with  a  lav- 
ish generosity  which  would  have  beggared 
Delmonico,  turned  flags  into  curtains,  tem- 
ples into  statues,  and  so  on.  Guests  are  there 
— yet  here  again  the  artist  brain  is  present, 
embellishing,  and  inventing,  filling  in  the 


sordid  details  of  fact  with  the  wealth  of 
creative  power,  shaving  beards  and  forcing 
them,  and  turning  the  whole  scene,  by  the 
magic  power  of  genius,  into  "something 
new  and  strange."  Forms  appear  on  the 
block  that  were  not  (to  the  bodily  eye)  visi- 
ble at  the  dinner.  Dickens  stands  address- 
ing the  audience,  while,  attent  at  his  right, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Raymond  (whose  fea- 
tures are  not  to  be  mistaken),  sits  Thurlow 
Weed.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Weed  was  not 
there,  and  sent  a  letter  of  regret  that  he 
could  not  "  take  a  seat  at  your  festive 
board."  But  the  soul  of  the  artist  disdained 
to  accept  the  excuse,  and  Mr.  Weed  goes 
down  to  immortality  as  a  present  guest. 
Investigation  shows  the  familiar  features  of 
other  absent,  but  invited,  distinguished 
guests,  including  Mayor  Hoffman  and  his 
moustache.  Mystified,  we  "  see  page  23,"  as 
directed,  and  there  find,  that  "around  the 
head  table  sat  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Manton 
Marble,  Robert  Bonner,  James  Parton, 
Mayor  McMichael,  Mayor  Hoffman,"  etc., 
etc.,  of  which  six,  four  did  not  sit  there, 
and  three  were  not  at  the  dinner  at  all. 
Who  shall  say,  then,  that  American  art 
lacks  the  element  of  imagination  ? 


—  Orators  in  Washington  have  shown 
a  noteworthy  proclivity,  of  late,  for  "  drop- 
ping into  poetry."  Whenever  the  Fenian 
question  comes  up,  verse  is  in  order.  Dur- 
ing the  impeachment  trial,  verse  has  been 
very  much  in  order,  as,  for  example,  in  Mr. 
Nelson's  argument,  wherein  appeared — 
A  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 

and 

A  whip  in  every  honest  hand, 

and 

Quills  upMi  the  fretful  porcupine, 

and 

From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among, 

and 

Bloody  treason  flourished  o'er  us, 

and 

Fair  women  and  brave  men, 

not  to  speak  of  the 

Tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
and  three  other  long  poetical  passages, 
which  we  will  not  mention,  because  these 
and  the  others  at  length  would  fill  this  col- 
umn. We  usually  get  poetry  in  full  by  tele- 
graph, even  when  we  have  to  put  up  with 
an  abstract  of  prose.     No  matter  how  un- 
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poetical  the  subject,  the  muse  is  invoked ; 
for  surely  Mr.  Donnelly's  late  view  of  Mr. 
Washburne's  personal  character  was  not 
poetical,  and  yet  four  times  he  appealed  to 
the  Swan  of  Avon  —  "  Who  steals  my 
purse,"  "Vaulting  ambition,"  "I  charge 
hee,  Cromwell,"  "  Shake  not  thy  gory 
locks."  The  ingenuity  with  which  poetry 
and  prose  are  sometimes  interwoven  throws 
Mr.  Wegg  entirely  into  the  shade.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  "  lion  "  that  roared  twice  in 
the  lobby  by  mistake  (worse  than  Bully 
Bottom),  but  to  such  a  debate  as  that,  for  in- 
stance, between  Messrs.  Pile  and  Marshall, 
on  the  comparative  knavery  of  the  two  great 
parties,  in  which  the  latter  quoted  four 
lines,  beginning — 

A  little  thieving  is  a  dangerous  art 
His  opponent  was  evidently  unprepared  to 
drop  into  poetry  on  the  spot ;  but  next 
morning  came  into  the  House,  secured 
the  floor,  and  fired  away  in  this  style,  as 
the  report  went : 
"He  knew  that 

The  withered  branches  of  a  tree, 

If  lopped  with  care,  a  strength  may  give,  etc. 
But  he  knew,  also,  that  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Democratic  party, 

The  lightning  in  its  wrath 

The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe,"  etc.,  eta 
Now,  surely,  this  was  as  good  as  anything 
of  Mr.  Wegg's,  and  in  the  same  vein.    Take 
this,  for  instance : 
I'll  tell  thee  (if  agreeable  to  Mr.   Boffin)  how  the 

steed  drew  nigh 
And  left  his  lord  afar  ; 

And  if  my  tale  (which  I  hope  Mr.  Boffin  might  ex- 
cuse) should  make  you  sigh, 
I'll  strike  the  light  guitar. 

And  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  moral  we 
aim  at,  namely,  the  "  strain  upon  the  intel- 
lect." When  Mr.  Boffin  inquired  of  Mr. 
Wegg  if  poetry  "  would  come  dearer,"  that 
eminent  elocutionist  was  obliged  to  say  it 
would ;  because,  as  he  justly  remarked, 
"  When  a  person  comes  to  grind  off  poetry 
night  after  night,"  it  must  produce  "  a  weak- 
ening effect  on  his  mind."  If  this  theory  be 
true  (and  it  can  hardly  be  denied),  the 
question  is,  may  we  not  tremble  for  our 
orators } 


— No  man  worthy  of  the  sight  of  beauty 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  great  improve- 


ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  woman's 
figure,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  It  has  acquired  a  grace 
and  flow  of  outline,  an  ease  of  motion,  and 
an  unspeakable  charm,  to  which  it  has  for 
years,  when  "  toiletted,"  been  quite  a  stran- 
ger. But  all  who  have  noticed  this  blessed 
transformation  may  not  have  perceived  ex- 
actly to  what  it  is  owing.  The  cause  of  it 
is  unmistakable,  one  which  should  be,  and 
which  yet  rarely  is,  in  constant  and.  unre- 
strained operation,  and  which  yet  is  simply 
a  compliance  with  nature.  Women's  waists 
are  now  where  they  ought  to  be.  In  other 
words,  the  waist  of  a  woman's  gown  is  now 
where  the  waist  is  of  the  woman.  Conse- 
quently, every  woman's  figure  has  now  all 
the  charm  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
it  in  this  respect,  and  of  which,  by  the  long 
waists  of  recent  years,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  deprived.  Upon  women's  waists 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Knox,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  London,  has 
the  following  interesting  passage  in  his  work 
on  Artistic  Anatomy,  a  subject  upon  which 
he  is  one  of  the  first  living  authorities,  and 
which  he  considers  solely  from  the  esthetic 
point  of  view  :  "  The  contours  and  flexuous 
undulations  of  the  torso  in  woman  are  of 
surpassing  beauty.  The  chest  is  shorter 
than  in  man,  and  of  a  form  entirely  different. 
The  waist  is  placed  where  man's  is  not,  but 
the  reverse.  In  man  the  waist  is  low ;  in 
woman  it  is  high,  commencing  at  the  fifth 
rib  and  extending  to  the  eighth  or  ninth.  In 
man  it  commences  with  the  ninth  rib  and 
extends  to  the  haunches.  Nothing  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame  has  been  more 
mistaken  than  the  form  of  the  waist  in  wo- 
man." So  far  Dr.  Knox,  with  whom  every 
observant  man  who  is  capable  of  beauty, 
and  for  that  matter,  every  such  woman,  must 
not  only  agree  but  feel.  And  yet  do  we  not 
know  that  next  year,  nay,  verily,  next  month, 
at  the  order  of  certain  mantua-making  folk 
in  Paris,  all  the  women  would  carry  their 
waists  down  to  their  hips,  and,  moreover, 
put  themselves  therefor  to  the  torture  of 
steel  and  cordage  ?  They  would  fling  away 
as  worthless  one  of  the  chief  and  most  wo- 
manly of  their  personal  charms  rather  than 
not  be  in  the  fashion.  Well  did  Eve  adopt 
the  fig-leaf  as  the  sign  tbatshe  had  fallen. 
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